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General Introduction 


Corinne Ondine Pache 


H omeric epic, the culmination of a centuries-old oral tradition, stands at the beginning 
of the Western literary tradition, and thus occupies a unique place in the history of 
literature. No other work has been more influential over such an extended period in time 
and across so many linguistic and cultural boundaries. In the ancient Greek world, Homeric 
epic formed the basis of education. In Rome, Homer became a source of inspiration for 
Virgil’s foundation myth of the empire, the Aeneid, which hearkens back to both the I/ad 
and the Odyssey. While Homeric epic disappeared from much of the Western world in the 
Middle Ages, it continued to exert its influence in Byzantium and played a large part in the 
Western rediscovery of Greek culture in the Renaissance. 

Some authors become symbols of their own language and culture — we may think of 
Virgil, Dante, Shakespeare, Voltaire, Goethe, or Pushkin. These writers become inter- 
nationally known, but their reach is limited compared to Homer’s appeal throughout 
history and across borders. From its inception to our day, Homeric epic has been adopted, 
translated, and adapted by different cultures. The Cambridge Guide to Homer traces the 
influence and meaning of Homeric poetry from its earliest incarnation as ancient Greek 
song to its current status in world literature. 

Early in the last century, scholars addressed many of the so-called Homeric questions of 
previous generations (Who was Homer? Did the same poet compose the J/iad and the 
Odyssey? How old are the poems?) with groundbreaking research on the nature of oral 
composition and poetics that are still central to the field in the twenty-first century. Homer 
himself, of course, remains a mystery: the author to whom the ancients ascribed the 
composition of the I/iad and Odyssey has come to be understood as a fiction, whose name 
became a symbol of the two poems’ artfulness. Modern scholars have also refined our 
understanding of the historical and archaeological context of the Homeric poems. While 
Homeric epic purports to remember a remote past similar to the Mycenaean era recon- 
structed by archaeologists, the poems also exhibit firm links to the so-called Greek 
Renaissance of the eighth century B.c., when Greek society was undergoing a number of 
fundamental changes that would lead to the development of the institution of the polis 
(“city-state”). Beside these important advances in our understanding of the historical 
background that shapes the Homeric poems, in recent years innovative interpretations of 
the poem’s content have been offered as scholars draw on an increasingly diverse body of 
research. Interdisciplinarity has come to be central to the discipline of classical studies and 
has played a particularly important role in Homeric studies. Drawing on anthropology, 
philology, linguistics, history, archaeology, cultural and literary studies, The Cambridge 
Guide to Homer presents and synthesizes the best Homeric research available at this time. 
The Cambridge Guide to Homer presents the information in a synthetic and organized 
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manner that allows the reader to gain an understanding not only of the variety of topics 
relating to Homeric epic, but of the connections between different strands of Homeric 
studies. 

The work is structured around three main themes: (1) Homeric Song and Text; (2) 
Homeric World; and (3) Homer in the World. Each section starts with a series of 
“macropedia” essays arranged thematically that are accompanied by shorter complementary 
“micropedia” articles arranged in alphabetical order. The macro essays provide synthetic 
overviews, while the micro essays explore more narrowly defined subjects. ‘The structure is 
open-ended as readers can choose as their point of entry any of the essays, and follow 
through different themes according to their interests. Part I, Homeric Song and Text, takes 
as its starting point the Homeric poems and answers questions about their evolution and 
composition: What is Homeric poetry? What characterizes the language and style in which 
it is composed? How was it performed in the ancient Greek world and eventually written 
down? What are the main characters and themes? How does the Homeric narrative unfold? 
This section also explores the historical and cultural background in which Homeric poetry 
first appeared, including Indo-European and ancient Near Eastern myth and epic. Part IJ, 
Homeric World, focuses on the world depicted in Homeric poetry as we can connect it to 
the material culture from the great Bronze Age sites — Troy, Mycenae, Pylos — to the eighth 
century B.c.. This part also analyzes the cultural and social practices depicted in the poems. 
Part III, Homer in the World, turns to the reception of the Homeric poems from antiquity 
to the modern world, and offers new perspectives on the reception of Homeric poetry in the 
ancient Greek world, medieval Europe and Byzantium, the Renaissance, the early modern 
European and Greek world, and into the present century. 

From its ancient incarnation as song, to recent translations in modern languages, 
Homeric epic remains an abiding source of inspiration for scholars and artists that 
transcends both temporal and linguistic boundaries. In recent times, the J/iad continues 
to inform our modern understanding of war and its consequences for individuals and for 
communities, all over the globe, while the Odyssey has become a central text in postcolonial 
literature, especially in the Caribbean and North Africa. Homer’s “pure serene,” as Keats 
described it, thus continues to be read, studied, interpreted, translated, and adapted. The 
Cambridge Guide to Homer traces the many routes taken by Homeric epic in the ancient 
world and its continuing relevance in different periods and cultures. 

A note on ancient names: readers will notice that different scholars use different ways of 
spelling Greek (and occasionally Latin) names of people and places. There are good 
arguments for using the more familiar Latinate names such as Pisistratus or Athena, while 
recent scholarship favors spellings that are closer to the original Greek names (Peisistratos 
or Athene). We decided to honor contributors’ preferences and let some inconsistency 
stand. The index will point readers to alternate spellings and all occurrences of a 
given name. 


PART I 


Homeric Song and Text 


Introduction 


Casey Dué 


HE ESSAYS in this part of The Cambridge Guide to Homer address the evolution and 

composition of the Homeric epics. What is Homeric poetry? What characterizes 

the language and style in which it is composed? How was it performed in the 
ancient Greek world and eventually written down? What are the main characters and 
themes? How does the Homeric narrative unfold? This part also explores the historical 
and cultural background in which Homeric poetry first appeared, including Indo-European 
and ancient Near Eastern myth and epic. 

An organizing principle of the essays is that in their earliest incarnations the poems that 
came to be our I/iad and Odyssey were composed orally and in the context of performance 
(Ebbott, Homeric Epic in PERFORMANCE). This process was occurring over hundreds 
of years and throughout a large geographical area. The I/iad and Odyssey are therefore 
synoptic representatives of an entire system of traditional songs that were composed and 
recomposed in performance over many hundreds of years, perhaps even millennia. These 
song traditions were multiform: they did not exist in a fixed form until very late in their 
evolution. The performance tradition in which the Homeric epics arose was creative and 
generative, but at the same time it was traditional, in that the poets told the story as it had 
been handed down using a poetic diction that had evolved for this purpose. 

These basic facts about the creation of the I/iad and Odyssey came to be known through 
two different kinds of investigation. First, there is the evidence that can be gleaned from 
the poems themselves. The meter of the poetry is the dactylic hexameter, and the 
language of the poems is a poetic composite of several dialects that was never spoken in 
any one time or place (Bakker, THE LaANcuace or Homer). The predominant layer 
consists of Ionic Greek forms, with the result that a large portion of the poem might be 
surmised to have come into shape in archaic Ionia (Frame 2009, 551-620, §4.20-71). 
However, there are verses that are demonstrably much earlier, in Arcado-Cypriote and 
Aeolic dialects, and others much later, with a veneer of Attic Greek. Phrases, half verses, 
whole verses, and even whole scenes are repeated with a regularity that indicates this 
poetic composite was formed within a traditional system — that is to say, it could not be 
the product of a single author. 
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There are, moreover, several passages within the poems that depict the performance of 
epic poetry, such as the performances of Phemios for the suitors in the house of Odysseus 
and those of Demodokos for the Phaeacians in the house of King Alkinoos. These passages 
show a bard performing at banquets, often taking requests for various episodes involving 
well-known heroes. Such passages in the Homeric texts that refer to occasions of perform- 
ance are fascinating windows into how ancient audiences imagined the creation of epic 
poetry (Ebbott, Homeric Epic 1N PERFORMANCE). Certainly the process is entirely 
oral. References to writing in the epics are famously few and mysterious (Nagy 1996b, 
14 and Shear 1998). The absence of writing in the composition of the poetry is also reflected 
in ancient biographical traditions about Homer that conceive of him as being blind 
(Graziosi 2002). In the Homeric Hymn to Apollo, the narrator proclaims that he is a blind 
man from Chios, and in Odyssey Book 8, the blind poet Demodokos, who entertains the 
feasting Phaeacians (and whom many readers equate with “Homer’”), is said to be compen- 
sated for blindness by his talent: “Him the muse had dearly loved, but she had given to him 
both good and evil, for though she had endowed him with a divine gift of song, she had 
robbed him of his eyesight” (Od. 8.63-4). 

From the perspective of the internal audience of these performances, such as the suitors 
who are entertained by Phemios in Odysseus’s house on Ithaca in Book 1 of the Odyssey, or 
the guests who listen in rapt silence to Demodokos in Alkinoos’s house in Phaeacia in Book 
8, the events narrated are well known but at the same time come from the relatively recent 
past. The Trojan War has come to an end only ten years before the performances depicted. 
But for the external audience, such as Athenians at the Panathenaic festival in Athens in 
the Classical period, the songs of Phemios and Demodokos are the traditional material of 
poets working within the epic tradition. Phemios sings Nostoi, songs about the homeward 
voyages of the various heroes from Troy; Demodokos sings about a quarrel between 
Odysseus and Achilles at Troy, and later the sack of Troy. It is worth noting that, despite 
the differences in occasion, for the external audience the compositional process of these 
notionally “past” performances and that of the present, framing performance is imagined to 
be the same. In this way the very ancient performances represented within the poems are 
placed on a continuum that connects all the way to the audience’s present (Martin, HomER 
IN A WoRLD OF SONG). 

The second mode of inquiry into the creation of the Iviad and Odyssey that I wish 
to highlight is comparative. The work of Milman Parry and Albert Lord demonstrated 
that the traditional system of formulaic language in which the I/iad and Odyssey were 
composed evolved to serve the needs of poets composing in performance (Ebbott, 
Homeric Epic 1N PERFORMANCE, and Dué and Marks, THe Homeric QuEs- 
TION). In the 1930s Milman Parry and his assistant Albert Lord went to Yugoslavia to 
study the oral epic tradition that at that time still flourished there, and soon understood 
that the Homeric poems were not only traditional in content and diction, but were in fact 
oral poems — that is, products of performance rather than composition through the 
technology of writing. Their fieldwork allowed Parry and Lord to discover in Homer 
(by analogy) the existence of a sophisticated, traditional, economical, and above all oral 
system that enabled great literature to be composed in performance. They showed how a 
singer, trained in techniques that were centuries if not millennia old, could draw upon a 
storehouse of traditional language, tales, and heroic figures to compose epic poetry on any 
given occasion. 


Introduction (© 5 


How far back does the performance tradition of the I/iad and Odyssey go? Possibly 
very far back indeed. Greek is an Indo-European language and Greek mythology and 
poetics are thought to have evolved out of an Indo-European tradition that predates the 
Greek language (Cook, Myruic Backcrounp, and Levaniouk, Homer anv INDo- 
European Myrtu). The dactylic hexameter meter in which Homeric epic is composed is 
related to the lyric meters of Sanskrit poetry, and Gregory Nagy has argued that the Greek 
and Indic meters are cognate, stemming from Indo-European prototypes (Nagy 1974 and 
1990a, 459-64). This relationship alone is suggestive of how very ancient the poetic 
traditions that produced our I/iad and Odyssey may be. Linguists have shown, moreover, 
that it is possible to recover some of the poetics of the Indo-European tradition which 
Greek inherited through examination of cognate formulas (Watkins 1995, Katz 2005 and 
2010). Archaeology adds another perspective. The work of E. S. Sherratt demonstrates that 
the I/iad reflects the material culture of more than one time period, the earliest of which is 
prepalatial, which is to say, at least as old as the middle of the second millennium BC 
(Sherratt 1990). (See also the essays in Part I], Homeric World.) 

We should not be surprised to learn that the Greek epic tradition is as old as it evidently 
is. It would seem that as long as there have been Greeks in Greece, there has been epic 
song. The Linear B texts excavated from the Mycenaean palaces of the Bronze Age are a 
form of Greek. These texts preserve nothing like poetry — nor should we expect them to, if 
an oral traditional song culture was flourishing, as I have posited — but they reveal that the 
Mycenaeans were Greek. And there is still more evidence to support the thesis that the 
Homeric epics were millennia in the making. Not only do we have the cognate traditions of 
Sanskrit epic to which we may compare the poetics of the I/iad and Odyssey, we also have 
the linguistically unrelated but nevertheless influential epic poetry of the Ancient Near East 
to consider, including especially the Epic of Gilgamesh, whose composition likewise 
evolved over many centuries, going back as far as the Sumerian civilization of the third 
millennium B.c. (See Wilson, ANCIENT Near Eastern Epic, and Cook, Mytuic 
BACKGROUND.) Just how precisely and when the poetry of the Ancient Near East influ- 
enced the composition of the Homeric epics is not known, but the many shared themes and 
narrative patterns, too many and too specific to be coincidence, point to interaction between 
the two traditions at some early formative stage. 

The essays in this volume not only take a diachronic perspective on the Homeric epics, 
considering how they evolved through time, but also examine the poetic context in which 
they were composed. The J/iad and Odyssey were by no means the only epics composed and 
performed in ancient Greece, but rather they are the only two surviving out of many epic 
traditions that narrated the tale of the Trojan War and other cycles of myth, including 
those dealing with Oedipus and the Seven against Thebes (Marks, Epic TRADITIONS). 
We must be careful to distinguish the texts of poems of the Epic Cycle, such as the Cypria 
and the Aethiopis — to the extent that we now know them from the surviving summaries 
made by the late antique scholar Proclus and a few fragments — from the traditional material 
from which they took shape. The Cyclic traditions, like those of the I/iad and Odyssey, have 
avery long history, but their texts seem to have become fixed at a later date than those of the 
Iliad and Odyssey (see Burgess 2001). Unlike the I/iad and Odyssey, the poems of the Epic 
Cycle were not performed at the Panathenaic festival in Athens, and so were not subject to 
the same competitive, regulatory, and Panhellenizing forces that shaped those epics (Nagy, 
From Sonc to Text). What we do know of the poems of the Epic Cycle, however, 
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helps us to better understand the poetic tradition in which the I/iad and Odyssey were 
composed, and the traditionality of their structure and themes. Nor was epic by any means 
the only form of song in ancient Greece. The choral and monodic song and dance 
traditions of lyric poetry and lament infuse the poetics of the I/iad and Odyssey in such a 
way that it is impossible to fully separate the genre of epic from these other forms of song, 
which must have coevolved in parallel with epic traditions (Martin, Homer 1n A WorLD 
oF Sona, and Beck, LAMENT). 

How do the poetics of an oral tradition differ from those of a literate, text-based culture? 
Mary Ebbott and I have advocated an approach to the Homeric epics that seeks for the 
meaning made possible by an oral tradition (Dué and Ebbott 2010). So too does Leonard 
Muellner (Homeric Poetics) in his explication of the poetics of the I/iad and Odyssey. 
Rather than look to the intention or skill of a particular composer in order to explain the 
poetry, Muellner examines how formulas, similes, and themes operate in the poetry, how 
Parry and Lord’s work explains certain features of the language, and how a traditional 
audience might have understood particular phrases and references (and he likewise explains 
how we can reconstruct that understanding). In deemphasizing authorship, the essays in 
this part do not preclude the possibility that some form of authorship, in terms of the poet 
as a creative artist composing in performance, could exist in this oral tradition. But when 
the search for Homer’s genius is abandoned, many more illuminating possibilities present 
themselves (Dué and Ebbott 2010, 29). 

How do we get from song to text? That question is the subject of Gregory Nagy’s essay in 
this part. In Archaic and Classical Greece, the primary access to the I/iad and Odyssey for 
most people would have been in the performances of professional rhapsodes (Gonzalez, 
RHAPSODES AND THE Homéripal1). But what “texts” were these rhapsodes performing? 
And how do their performances relate to the texts we now have? Both Sherratt, whose work 
I have mentioned earlier, and Nagy attribute the fixation of the I/iad and Odyssey to 
performance. When the primary venue for the transmission of Homeric poetry came to 
be the highly regulated competitive performances of the epics, first in regional festivals such 
as the Panionia and then at Panhellenic festivals, the [/iad and Odyssey became “posses- 
sions,” which is to say, static and (eventually) unchanging: “The emphasis had shifted from 
statement to possession. From now on the creative function of the bard (aoidos) gave way to 
the relaying role of the rhapsode” (Sherratt 1990, 821). This process took many centuries, 
however. The evolutionary model for the crystallization of the epics outlined here by Nagy 
offers a flexible but historically grounded framework for understanding the multiformity of 
the texts of the [iad and Odyssey that have come down to us (in the form of ancient 
quotations, papyri, and manuscripts). As Albert Lord first noted, the word multiform 
differs from variant in that it does not assume an original from which all other texts vary 
(Lord 1995, 23; see also Lord [1960] 2000, 100). So too do the essays in this volume embrace 
the richness and the complexity of the epic tradition through time and within the context of 
the diverse world of myth and song by which they were shaped. 


CS 


Homeric Epic in Performance 


HY IS it important to consider performance, when we by necessity read the 

Homeric epics in written texts? An illustrative example to consider is the 

Catalogue of Ships in the I/iad. Many modern readers find it tedious, even if 
they know that catalogue poetry was an important part of epic, required a virtuoso singer, 
and its details had special meaning for ancient audiences (CATALOGUES). It was through 
experiencing a performance of catalogue poetry, however, that I began to appreciate in a 
more intuitive way what a difference performance makes. In 2013 I saw a performance of 
“An Iliad” by Denis O’Hare. This dramatic piece with a solo performer includes not only a 
catalogue of ships (modified for an American audience) but also a catalogue of wars from 
the Trojan War to the present day. With these updates, the performer reestablished 
connections with the audience, since it was our cities listed in this catalogue of ships and 
our historical perspective embedded in the catalogue of wars. But more than that, 
I discovered that catalogue poetry in performance is exhilarating, for performer and 
audience alike. Experiencing this performance led me to understand that catalogues are 
fascinating and enthralling when you /isten to a talented performance of them. Indeed, 
taking performance into account makes all the difference in understanding the Homeric 
Iliad and Odyssey in every passage, and in every dimension of its language. As John Miles 
Foley puts it forthrightly, “Performance is part of the meaning” (Foley 2002, 82). 

How, then, do we acquire a sense of performance so that we can understand the full 
meaning of these epics? What was performance in the epic tradition of the I/iad and 
Odyssey? Let us start by looking at the ways in which Homeric poetry itself portrays the 
performance of epic. Then we will briefly examine the evidence for the historical perform- 
ance tradition of these epics. But these sources are not enough for us to understand how 
performance acted as the medium for the composition, reception, and transmission of the 
Homeric epics for centuries (Nagy, FRom Sone To TExT). Comparative fieldwork by 
Milman Parry and Albert Lord with a living oral epic tradition shows better how perform- 
ance is inseparable from the poetry (see ALBERT Lorp and Mitman Parry in Part II). 
By taking into account those components of performance we can understand the epics on 
their own terms. 
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We can no longer witness performances of the Homeric epics within their original oral 
performance tradition. But to begin to piece together what such a performance was like and 
how it is part of the meaning of these epics, we can start with what we learn from the poems 
themselves and from other surviving evidence from antiquity. These ancient sources 
provide at least a glimpse into epic performance at particular moments in time when this 
oral tradition was flourishing. 


Epic Performance within the [dad and Odyssey 


A sign of the importance of performance for the Homeric epics is the epics’ own 
portrayal of the performance of epic song. The poems themselves give us some 
indications of (1) what the occasion of such performances might be, (2) what the subjects 
of epic songs are, (3) how the singers perform, and (4) how audiences interact with the 
singer and react to the songs. We must always keep in mind that these portrayals are 
themselves poetic representations and not documentary reports of performances, but they 
are nevertheless valuable in illustrating these elements of performance (see also Martin, 
Homer IN A Wor Lp oF Sonc). I will focus here on the portrayed performances of the 
professional singers in the Odyssey, Phemios and Demodokos, as well as refer to perform- 
ances by the principal heroes ACHILLEs and OpysseEus, because they are the most direct 
examples of epic performance. I will note just in passing here, but otherwise leave aside, that 
there are other kinds of storytelling performances within the epics, some of which have 
elements in common with the performance of epic within these stories: examples include 
Phoenix’s performance of the story of Meleager, a hero from an earlier generation 
(7. 9.524-605) or even Nestor’s performance of stories about his youthful exploits (for 
one example, see J/, 11.670-762; also Segal 1992 for other kinds of song and dance 
performances, as well as epic singing, represented within the epics). 

The appearances of Phemios and Demodokos in the Odyssey suggest that one occasion 
for epic performance was a banquet or dinner party at the home of an important family. 
Phemios sings for the suitors after their dinner at the home of Odysseus and Penelope, and 
Demodokos sings while the Phaiakians feast with the as-yet-unidentified stranger in the 
home of Alkinoos and Arete. Odysseus will perform the story of his own adventures at this 
same banquet. Because these are large parties, there is a sizable audience for each perform- 
ance, whose reactions we will examine further below. In contrast to these examples, when 
Achilles’ comrades come upon him singing epic songs, he seems to have an audience of only 
one, his closest friend Patroklos, who is himself waiting for a turn to sing as well as listening 
to what Achilles is singing (Nagy 1996a, 71-3). 

Although that particular occasion seems exceptional, we nevertheless know that Achilles 
is singing epic because the poetry says that “he was singing the famous stories of men” 
(ded 5’ dpa KAEa avdpev, IZ 9.189), using the plural of A/eos (“fame”), a word Homeric 
epic uses to refer to itself (see, for example, J/ 9.413 and Od. 24.94 for this word in 
connection with Achilles’ own fame through the medium of Homeric epic; KLEos). Just 
which epic stories he was singing we are left to imagine. In the cases of the professional 
singers in the Odyssey, by contrast, we are told the subject matter: their songs are about gods 
and heroes, and especially about the heroes who fought the war at Troy. That is, these 
songs have the same subjects as the epic tradition from which the Homeric epics come. In 
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Odyssey 1, Phemios sings the nostos Akhaion, a song about the disastrous “homecoming of 
the Achaeans” from Troy (Od. 1.326-7). That is, Phemios sings the song that ends where 
the Odyssey begins: Odyssey 1.11-12 transitions from the homecomings of all the other 
Achaean heroes at Troy to the story of Odysseus. (In the Epic Cycle of the Trojan War, 
the Odyssey follows a song called the Nostoi, the Homecomings.) Demodokos gives three 
performances, one of which tells a story exclusively about the gods (Od. 8.266-369). The 
other two relate stories from the Trojan War: a quarrel between Achilles and Odysseus 
(Od. 8.73-83: this song is also called k/ea andron, “famous stories of men”), and the story of 
the Trojan Horse and the sack of Troy (Od. 8.499-520). Only the song about the affair 
between Ares and Aphrodite is presented with direct speech similar to the presentation of 
direct speech elsewhere in the Odyssey itself (SPEECH). Both Phemios’s song and those of 
Demodokos about Troy are summarized, yet are presented using a “free indirect speech” 
syntax that is uncommon elsewhere in the poetry, and that syntax sets these songs apart 
from other kinds of speech acts (Beck 2012b). 

Song performance in the epics is described with particular vocabulary and syntax, and the 
representation of these performances is structured in a special way. We have already seen 
that the epic language indicates an epic song with the phrase &/ea andrén, “the famous 
stories of men.” That phrase is the object of the verb to sing, aeidé, which can also take as its 
object a phrase that describes the specific subject of the song, such as noston Akhaion, “the 
homecoming of the Achaeans,” or kosmon hippou dourateou, “the fashioning of the wooden 
horse” (I. 9.189, Od. 1.326, 8.73, 8.492; cf. Od. 8.266 and 22.346). The singer plays a stringed 
instrument while he sings, a kitharis (Od. 1.153) or phorminx (Od. 8.67, 8.266, 17.262). In 
three instances, a herald brings the instrument to the singer or places it near him 
(Od. 1.153-5, 8.67-9, 8.261-2). Achilles, too, is accompanying himself on a phorminx, which 
he took as spoil from the sack of Andromache’s hometown (//. 9.186-8). The occasion for 
the song is signaled by a frequently used transitional formula to indicate that a meal is 
finished: the line “then when they had put away the desire for food and drink” (Od. 1.150, 
8.72, 8.485) moves the narrative in some of these scenes from the feast to the entertainment. 
The repeated use of this specific language, which is normal for oral poetry that is composed 
in performance, indicates that the performance of epic within the [ad and Odyssey is a 
theme, a grouping of ideas regularly employed in the formulaic style of traditional poetry 
(Lord [1960] 2000, 68-9; see also ForMuLA; Type Scene; Muellner, Homeric Poet- 
ics). That is, performance is a set (and repeated) scene within the language of the epics. 

As seen in his three songs performed in Odyssey 8, a singer like Demodokos has a varied 
repertoire of songs. Other indications of singers’ repertoire and skill are found in how those 
who hear their performances react to them and interact with the singer. Demodokos is 
described as pausing and starting again as the Phaiakians urge him to continue singing 
(Od. 8.90-1), indicating that a good singer can prolong his performance if his audience 
wants more. We can compare Odysseus taking a break in his performance at Odyssey 11.333 
and resuming at 11.385 after being encouraged by both the promise of gifts and then a 
request from Alkinoos to continue his story with a particular aspect of his journey to the 
underworld. Both Penelope and Odysseus also make requests from the professional singers, 
which suggests that doing so was one way that an audience responded to a singer’s 
performance and even directed it, and that they expected the singer to be able to perform 
something other than his current song, and even to perform any song requested. When 
Penelope objects to the song about the homecoming of the Achaeans as too painful for her 
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to hear, she says to Phemios that he knows many other deeds of men and gods that singers 
celebrate in song (Od. 1.336—7). Odysseus requests the specific subject of Demodokos’s third 
song: after praising him for knowing the whole story of the Trojan War, he asks him to sing 
about the wooden horse (Od. 8.487-95). In his response to his mother’s request for a 
different song Telemachos characterizes the song that is “the newest” (nedtaté, Od. 1.352) 
as the one people like to hear, perhaps indicating that a singer must continue to add to his 
repertoire. On the other hand, perhaps this assertion is also a way of giving praise to the 
Odyssey itself, since it would follow the song that Phemios was singing and so perhaps could 
be thought of as the “newest” of all the songs about the Trojan War and its aftermath. 

In addition to the audience members directing the singer in his topic, we also see their 
emotional reactions to the songs he performs, including pleasure, pain, and fascination. 
Penelope’s reaction to Phemios’s song is one of sorrow — the song wears her heart out, since 
an inconsolable grief has come to her (Od. 1.341-2). Odysseus also reacts with profound 
grief to the songs about Troy that Demodokos performs (Od. 8.83—6, 8.521-31). For those 
whom the story’s events personally touch, hearing the stories reawakens the grief those 
events have caused. But for others, pleasure or fascination may result. The song of the 
Achaean homecoming that causes Penelope pain has the suitors, normally a rowdy bunch, 
sitting in silence as they listen (Od. 1.325-6). As the Phaiakians listen to Odysseus tell the 
story of his travels, they are also silent, “held by enchantment” (Od. 11.3334 = 13.1-2). When 
Achilles sings epic while accompanying himself on a lyre, the poetry tells us that he is 
“delighting his heart and mind” in this activity (JZ 9.186-91). The same verb “to delight” 
(terpesthai) also describes the Phaiakians listening to the first song of Demodokos about 
Troy (Od. 8.91, in contrast to Odysseus’s reaction) and is then later used of both Odysseus 
and the Phaiakians as they hear the song of Aphrodite and Ares, which personally affects 
none of them and so can be purely enjoyable (Od. 8.367-9). When Helen and Menelaos 
share stories from Troy with their guests, Helen first distributes a special “anti-pain” 
(népenthes) drug that will help them listen with pleasure to the stories that do directly 
affect them and remind them of their sorrows (Od. 4.219-90). These descriptions of 
audience reactions, and the directions some audience members may give to the singers, 
reveal the essential element of reception in any performance: the audience is part of the 
performance as well. 

The Homeric epics, then, have developed a distinct vocabulary and syntax for portraying 
epic performance within the poems. Performance of epic is a traditional theme within these 
epics, which expect their audience to be familiar with such performances. (I will discuss this 
concept of theme in further detail below in the section on the composition of epic in 
performance.) In the earlier stages of the oral tradition of the iad and Odyssey, the 
performances of these epics may have been similar to what the poems themselves portray. 
We also have some external evidence for ancient occasions for the performance of epic, to 
which I now turn. 


Occasions for the Performance of the I/iad and Odyssey 
he occasion for performance of epic within the epics themselves, as we have just seen, 


is often as entertainment at a banquet at the home of an important person. That may 
have been the occasion for such performances in the second and early first millennia B.c., 
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and may have continued through the archaic and classical periods, as we know that 
banquets and symposia were occasions for other types of poetic performances. Poetic 
contests also develop as occasions for the performance of epic poetry. Hesiodic poetry 
represents funeral games (ae¢h/a) for the local king Amphidamas in Chalcis as an occasion 
for its own performance (Works and Days 654-7). Hesiod claims he won by singing a umnos 
(“hymn”) in these contests, and carried off a handled tripod as a prize. Thucydides portrays 
Homer competing at an earlier version of the Delian Games (Thucydides 3.104). Later 
Greeks imagined Homer and Hesiod competing against each other: the story comes to us 
from the second century a.p. “Contest of Homer and Hesiod” but seems to be part of a 
longer tradition about these two poets performing in competition against each other. 

Starting at the latest in the sixth century B.c., but perhaps even centuries earlier, regional 
religious festivals were occasions for epic performance and included performances by 
multiple singers of Homeric epic. Douglas Frame has argued that the Panionia festival, 
which was certainly being celebrated by the mid-sixth century but may have started even in 
the eighth century, was the original festival to include performances of the I/iad and 
Odyssey. He further argues that these performances at the Panionia shaped the epics into 
the forms as we know them (Frame 2009, 551-620, §4.20-71). The singers of Homeric epic 
called the Homeridai (“sons of Homer”) are associated with the island of Chios and are 
credited in ancient sources with performing, preserving, and transmitting Homeric epic. 
Performers of epic are more generally referred to in classical Greek sources as rhapsodes. 
Performance of epic in song with musical accompaniment gradually, over centuries, became 
a non-melodic recitation in which the performer held a staff (Gonzalez 2013, 293-356; Nagy 
1996a, 59-86; RHAPSODES AND THE Homéripal, Nagy, From Sonc To Text). 

The PanaTHENAIA festival in Athens is another attested occasion for the perform- 
ance of Homeric poetry that shaped the epics. Ancient sources indicate that rhapsodes 
performed in “musical contests” (mousikoi agones) at the Panathenaia from at least the late 
sixth century through the late fourth century B.c. (Nagy 2002). Rhapsodes performed 
selections from the I/iad and Odyssey, which had the effect, over time and especially for 
Athenians, of defining those epics alone as the works of “Homer.” The competition from 
the sixth century on also instituted the “Panathenaic Regulation,” in which each compet- 
ing rhapsode was assigned a particular part of the epic to perform, and the defined portions 
were performed in a fixed sequence, with one rhapsode picking up from the previous. Thus 
these performances were regulated by the rules of competition, a process that created a 
more definitive version of the epics (Gonzalez 2013, 377-92). Plato’s Jon refers to a similar 
contest of rhapsodes (rhapsédén agén, 530a) in Epidauros, suggesting that these poetic 
competitions involving Homeric poetry happened in multiple cities in the fifth and fourth 
centuries B.C. 

We do not have anything near a full account of the performance of Homeric epic on 
these historical occasions. It would be illuminating to have a transcript from one of these 
performances, or a contemporary account of what the audience at the Panionia or Panathe- 
naia witnessed. (See Kretler 2019 for her method of reading our surviving texts as “scripts” 
for performance.) Some surviving texts offer tantalizing glimpses into these performances: 
Socrates in Plato’s Jon, for example, mentions that the rhapsodes “adorn their bodies to 
appear as beautiful as possible” (530b) and later refers to their “intricately patterned clothing 
and golden crowns” (535d). These details suggest that performers of Homeric epic in the 
fifth century (the dramatic date of the dialogue) wore some sort of costume as they 
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performed, but Plato, relying presumably on the contemporary familiarity with these 
costumes, does not describe them further. References to the performance of Homeric 
poetry in fourth-century sources such as Plato (see also Hipparkhos 228b), as well as 
Isocrates (Panegyricus 159) and Lycurgus (Against Leokrates 102), indicate that the perform- 
ance tradition continued for many centuries after the development of alphabetic writing in 
Greece. But the lack of further detail from our ancient sources means that comparative 
evidence from other epic performance traditions is necessary to better understand the 
performance of Homeric epic. 


The Difference That Performance Makes 


erformance was the medium for the composition, reception, and transmission of the 

Homeric epics for many centuries. Milman Parry and Albert Lord rediscovered how 
fundamental performance was to these epics in all aspects. In his earliest work, Milman 
Parry closely examined the language of the Homeric epics and came to the conclusion that 
such poetry must be traditional (Parry’s work is collected in Parry 1971). Once he was also 
convinced that the epics were oral in nature, he undertook comparative fieldwork to 
understand better “the processes of an oral poetry” (Lord [1960] 2000, ix-xi). Parry 
conducted his fieldwork during 1933-1935 in what was then Yugoslavia, studying a then 
living oral tradition of epic songs. Albert Lord was his research assistant during that time, 
and after Parry’s untimely death in 1935, Lord took over the work and even returned to 
record further performances in 1950-1951. Lord’s book The Singer of Tales ([1960] 2000) 
provides a fundamental and full account of the performance of oral, traditional poetry, 
including its composition, structure, and language. Scholars who have followed Parry and 
Lord have furthered our understanding of how performance and a performance tradition 
create meaning in oral poetry, meaning to which we need to be particularly attuned. 


Composition 


arry and Lord’s fieldwork revealed that composition in this kind of oral epic tradition 

happens in performance, not prior to it. Albert Lord emphasizes this point, and it is 
perhaps the most radical of their findings for those of us from a culture of writing in which 
composition is imagined as necessarily preceding and separate from performance: “For the 
oral poet the moment of composition is the performance. ... [C]omposition and perform- 
ance are two aspects of the same moment. ... An oral poem is not composed for but in 
performance” (Lord [1960] 2000, 13, original emphasis). The special language of the 
Homeric epics — a language that uses formulas and themes as its building blocks and its 
units of meaning, a language that does not shy away from repetition or from parataxis (the 
“adding style” of syntax), a language that exhibits layers of dialect and employs both words 
and material objects from a long span of time — is a language of performance. Once the 
singer learns this language (and Lord asserts that learning and using it are akin to learning 
and using any language [1960] 2000, 35-6), he employs it to compose as he sings, keeping 
the rhythm of the meter and telling the traditional story that both he and his audience have 
heard in other performances. 
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Lord identified three levels of this special language for composition-in-performance: the 
FORMULA, the theme, and the song (in ascending order of scale). The formula is the 
smallest of these units: a phrase, a line, or a set of lines that the singer has learned from 
another singer or produces by analogy with other formulas he has learned. A singer in an 
oral epic tradition would learn formulas as units of meaning, as chunks of diction that help 
him to express what he wants to say. He can then use one formula as a model to construct 
another for saying something else (Parry 1971, 68-76). One important point that Lord 
emphasizes, but that seems often to be overlooked or misunderstood, is that the formulaic 
language helps the singer to compose in performance, but it is at Ais service. As Lord says, 


Indeed, it is easy to see that he employs a set phrase because it is useful and answers his 
need, but it is not sacrosanct. What stability it has comes from its utility, not from a feeling 
on the part of the singer that it cannot or must not be changed. It, too, is capable of 
adjustment. In making his lines the singer is not bound by the formula. The formulaic 
technique was developed to serve him as a craftsman, not to enslave him. (Lord [1960] 
2000, 53-4) 


Formulaic language is integral to the process of composition-in-performance, and it allows 
creativity as any other language does. 

The next larger level of composition is the theme, or as some scholars call it, the TYPE 
SCENE. [hemes are “groups of ideas regularly used in telling a tale in the formulaic style of 
traditional song” (Lord [1960] 2000, 68), which include preparing a meal, holding an 
assembly, dying on the battlefield, going on an ambush. Particular formulas that express 
those ideas are thus often closely associated with particular themes. Lord observed that 
good singers have the skill to expand or compress a theme, to give it greater detail or to 
convey the entire theme in just a few lines, or even one line (Lord [1960] 2000, 78-91). 
Themes work in ways similar to genre, in that they follow a customary structure (with room 
for variations, of course), and in turn provide the audience with a horizon of expectations, 
so that they are able to interpret specific details and anticipate connections to other themes. 
Lord ([1960] 2000, gr) noted about the deeper meaning of the theme that “the very 
presence of the theme has a meaning beyond that of description for description’s own sake.” 

Formulas are used to build themes and themes build songs, the largest unit of compos- 
ition. A song is recognizable as the “same” by the broad outlines of its NARRATIVE and 
characters, but Parry and Lord witnessed variation in a song in each performance, by 
different singers and even by the same singer in different performances. Multiformity is 
natural to composition-in-performance, but the singers themselves emphasize that they 
sing the same song the same way each time — that is, they claim to sing it the right way. In 
Lord’s explanation, there are two concepts of the song: the essence of the story that remains 
stable, and the song produced by an individual performance, which is its own work of art. 
The multiformity of songs should not, moreover, give the impression that they are 
haphazardly composed. The singer in performance “knows where he is going” even as he 
might dwell upon one element or another. His themes and the songs sung with those 
themes have balance and order (Lord [1960] 2000, 92). The singer can create lengthy, 
complex, and intricate songs through planning. 

The language of the poetry also suggests its origins in performance at times through what 
it does not say. Alan Boegehold (1999, 36-47) has argued that our texts of the I/iad and 
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Odyssey provide evidence that performative gestures are assumed in and implied by the 
poetry. He offers several cases where the sense of lines would only be complete when the 
performer makes a gesture that would communicate further information to the audience. 
For example, a conditional clause that is not followed by an explicit result suggests that the 
singer or rhapsode in performance would make some gesture that signals “then, okay”: 
today such a gesture might be a shrug. (One example of this type of condition with no 
stated “then” clause that could be completed by a gesture in performance can be found at J/. 
1.135-6.) This communicative ability of the performer’s gesture is thus a part of the 
composition itself of the poetry, and can be detected through the written texts. 

Recognizing that composition happens in performance requires us to take a different 
approach to our interpretation of the language and to employ a different aesthetics for 
appreciating its artistry. To capture the richness of formulaic language and the ways in 
which it can create deep meaning, Lord argues that we must train our ears to catch the 
resonances of the past that they contain. If we can do so, “we might cease to apply the 
clichés of another criticism to oral poetry, and thereby become aware of its own riches” 
(Lord [1960] 2000, 65). Parry also emphasized from the beginning of his research the need 
for us to work at recapturing what the singer’s native audience would know intuitively 
(Parry 1971, 2, 21). It is these traditional audiences of the Homeric epics that will be our 
focus as we consider the reception of the poetry in performance. 


Reception 


C omposition and performance, two aspects of the same process for oral traditional poetry, 
are joined by the reception from the audience at the same moment. The presence of the 
audience and their reactions affect the performance, and so also the composition, in real time. 
The relationship between the performer, the traditional poetry, and the audience also allows 
for meaning to be created in ways that are not immediately obvious to us as modern readers of 
these epics, and that we therefore need to work deliberately to recover. 

First, let us consider what happens in performances of traditional poetry or music that 
affects reception. If you recall any musical or storytelling performance for which you have 
been in the audience, you will easily think of performance elements that influenced your 
reception: the performer's physical stance, gestures, facial expressions, and bodily move- 
ment; the performer’s dress, makeup, or other bodily adornments; changes in the tone or 
volume of the performer’s voice; the instrumental accompaniment to the words, if there was 
any; and how other members of the audience were reacting: cheering, laughing, crying, 
remaining quiet, leaving early, singing along, shouting disapproval. Performance theory 
seeks to understand the dynamic of all these elements in the relationship between audience 
and performer (Bauman 1984; Foley 1995, 29-59 and 2002, 79-93). We saw above that our 
ancient sources suggest that the rhapsodes performing the Homeric epics in the fifth 
century were dressed in a special and elaborate way. That special mode of dress marks 
the performer off from his audience, and perhaps signals that he has some authority to sing 
the Homeric epics, but because we lack further details, it is difficult to know how precisely it 
affected their reception of his song. 

We are also unable to witness the traditional audiences that were part of this song culture, 
but by again using comparative evidence, we can consider the ways in which such audience 
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reception increases our understanding of the epics. Because reception is happening in real 
time during the performance, the audience gives immediate feedback to the singer about the 
song he is composing and the singer can therefore change, expand, or condense what he is 
singing. We saw above that such reception is reflected in the epics themselves as characters 
take on the role of audience to performances by singers such as Phemios, Demodokos, and 
even Achilles and Odysseus: the poetry tells us at times that the listeners are rapt and 
listening in silence, but it also shows characters making requests or encouraging the singer to 
continue singing, or to stop. Scholars who observe performance in living oral traditions have 
provided further details that can help us to understand what the dynamic of reception during 
performance is. Lord witnessed the shaping of South Slavic epic in performance when 
observing singers performing in Yugoslavia: “the length of his songs and the degree to 
which he will ornament and expand them will depend on the demands of the audience” 
(Lord [1960] 2000, 25). At a later stage of that same epic tradition, Foley also witnessed the 
effects of audience reception (Foley 2002, 83-5). He reports that audience members were 
actively involved during the performance, even “by calling out alternate or additional lines, or 
by loudly offering observations about the action of the saga unfolding before them” 
(Foley 2002, 83). A crucial aspect of reception is that singers and listeners are experiencing 
the song as it is being composed at the same time in the same place, and, as a communal 
experience, each of the members of the audience influences the reception by the others. 
Reception of a performance is not a solitary experience, like reading usually is in our culture, 
and the singers can respond to the audience by giving them more details of an episode if they 
indicate they want such elaboration or by singing what an audience member specifically 
requests. 

In another culture of traditional songs, that of sean-nds singing in Ireland, Williams 
observes: 


When a singer executes a particularly lovely turn of phrase, or comes to a meaningful 
section of a song, the audience often chimes in with “Good man!” or “Dia leat!” (“God with 
you!”) or any number of encouraging shouts in Irish or English. ... Though less common 
in the twenty-first century, one can sometimes see an older Connemara person (usually 
male) grasp the hand of the singer and gently guide it in a circle, pausing at the ends of 
phrases with a strong, almost vibrating grip. The experience feels like an electric current 
and is powerfully supportive. (Williams 2010, 164) 


In both the Slavic and Irish song cultures, then, audiences may insert themselves into the 
performance via shouts, whether corrective or supportive. At the sean-nds performance, in 
addition to shouts of encouragement, an audience member may supply a line that the singer 
has omitted (Williams 2010, 165). The physical connection an audience member makes 
with the singer by holding his hand contrasts with the general lack of bodily gestures in this 
performance tradition by the performer himself, who customarily avoids expressing his 
individual personality in performance (Williams 2010, 162-3). This performance tradition 
reveals audience involvement in ways that may seem surprising to us — the performer 
himself restricts his physical gestures, and it is the audience member who initiates physical 
contact with the performer, in a supportive manner. 

In just these two examples, we can see that reception of traditional songs differs from 
culture to culture, as well as from our own direct experiences of performances, and such 
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differences should caution us from assuming that performance and audience reception 
of the Homeric epics was just like any one of these observable traditions. Yet the 
reception by and interaction of audiences observed at these performances do point to an 
important factor that we must take into account when considering the reception of the 
Homeric epics: the audiences know the songs being performed, and that knowledge 
deeply informs their reception. We can turn to yet another musical tradition, American 
jazz, in considering what effect such audience knowledge and experience with the 
tradition adds to performance and its reception. Ingrid Monson investigates what she 
calls intermusicality to understand the ways in which meaning is created by jazz 
musicians in conjunction with their audiences as the musicians improvise in perform- 
ance (Monson 1996, 97-132). She notes that different members of the audience will have 
different levels of experience with the music (1996, 125-6), which will be true of any 
audience in any song culture, and yet she finds that “intermusical relationships need not 
be exact or unambiguously shared in order for them to be communicative” (1996, 128). 
When audience members do have enough experience with the music being played, they 
can catch allusions and any possible humor or irony and, in fact, co-construct those 
qualities along with the musicians (1996, 124; see Turkeltaub, Homeric Humor). 
Monson describes how, during a performance in which the musicians and audience 
share a musical tradition: 


a chain of associations is set off that engages the listener and unites him or her with a 
community of individuals who share a similar musical point of view. A reference may be as 
specific as a melodic quotation from a particular piece or as diffuse as a timbre or a style of 
groove. ... Theoretically, almost any musical detail or composite thereof could convey a 
reference, as long as a community of interpreters can recognize the continuity. ... [A]n 
aural passage conveys to those with the sociocultural knowledge to recognize and interpret 
it a relation between a past performance and a present one. (Monson 1996, 127) 


Monson identifies several aspects to this kind of knowledgeable reception, which also apply 
to the reception of Homeric epic by a traditional audience: the recognition and comprehen- 
sion of allusions and references to other songs; performers and audience members united 
into an interpretive community; and links between the current performance and past 
performances. 

The I/iad and Odyssey were both composed within a larger epic tradition about the 
Trojan War and within a song culture that included other stories, including an epic 
tradition about the wars at Thebes (Epic Cyc.e). The audience members for a perform- 
ance of the I/iad or Odyssey, then, would have experience (at varying levels) with not only 
the other Homeric epic, but with these other stories, songs, and epics as well. Allusions and 
references to these other stories can be found in the Homeric epics, and we once again have 
to work at recovering the knowledge that the traditional audience would more readily bring 
to their reception of a given performance. For example, there are references made to 
episodes from the Theban wars when Tydeus, the father of Diomedes, is mentioned in 
the Iliad. These allusions indicate that a compressed reference can encapsulate what in 
another performance could be expanded into a fully detailed narrative, yet their full richness 
could still be understood by a traditional audience (Ebbott 2010; Pache 2014). As readers 
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and a nontraditional audience, we must use all the evidence we can muster to reconstruct 
these stories, the associations they contain, and their resonances. 

The singer in the traditional culture can rely on his audience having the knowledge of 
these stories, however, and can thus compose in a way that takes advantage of this 
knowledge to make comparisons or other kinds of allusions that would create a certain 
range of meanings for the audience, which, like the jazz audiences described by Monson, is 
able to recognize and interpret them. They are joined together in an interpretive commu- 
nity with the shared knowledge and experience to convey, receive, and co-create those 
deeper meanings, as was also observed with the Slavic and Irish audiences. As noted above, 
traditional themes, like genres, create a set of expectations that structure and guide our 
understanding of the story. Formulaic language, too, contains greater meaning through the 
repeated use of those phrases and lines, imbuing them with their ability to encapsulate the 
traditional stories. About epithets in particular, Lord describes their “traditionally intuitive 
meaning” (Lord [1960] 2000, 65-6): that is, the full accretion of meaning within the epic 
tradition as a whole built up by their use in numerous performances over a long span of 
time. When the traditional audience hears “man-slaying Hektor” or “much enduring 
Odysseus” at any point in performance, the formula can evoke the entire story of these 
heroes, and provide insight into how this particular moment fits into that whole story (see 
also IMMANENCE). 

Both formulas and themes gain these layers of meaning through their repeated use in 
traditional songs. Just as Monson identified the recognition of a past performance in the 
present one as the key point in the reception of jazz improvisation that makes it “say 
something,” so too Lord explained how all the past uses of theme and formula create an 
aura of meaning for the present use: 


Each theme, small or large — one might even say, each formula — has around it an aura of 
meaning which has been put there by all the contexts in which it has occurred in the past. It 
is the meaning that has been given it by the tradition in its creativeness. .. .’The communi- 
cation of this supra-meaning is possible because of the community of experience of poet 
and audience. At our distance of time and space we can approach an understanding of the 
supra-meaning only by steeping ourselves in as much material in traditional poetry or in a 
given tradition as is available. (Lord [1960] 2000, 148) 


Reception in performance is a complex dynamic between singer and audience, and among 
the audience both as individuals with personal experience of the traditional songs and as 
members of an interpretive community collectively experiencing ¢4is performance. Our 
efforts must aim at regaining their knowledge of the tradition as a whole and their 
understanding of how the system of the epic language creates deep meaning (Muellner, 
Homeric Poetics). 


‘Transmission 


he performance of the epics was also their mode of transmission for many centuries. 
Writing is not necessary for composing such epics, or for preserving oral epic songs, 
even extensive and complex epics. Instead, as has been observed in many oral traditions 
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throughout the world, singers learn from other singers, and then teach new singers in turn. 
Although the natural multiformity of composition-in-performance makes the songs 
dynamic and capable of change from performance to performance and especially over time, 
there is also a countervailing conservatism within such a tradition, especially in the story 
elements (Lord [1960] 2000, 100-20). A premium is put by singers and audiences alike on 
getting the song right, and right means that the traditional story is followed. 

The Homeric epics show layers of composition from over the centuries, in both the 
linguistic shape of formulas as well as the material artifacts sung about (Bakker, THE 
LANGUAGE OF Homer; Antonaccio, Homertc MaTerIALitTy). There are also mul- 
tiple dialects present within Homeric language, evidence that transmission also happened 
in numerous places and was affected by the place of performance (Homeric DIALEcTs). 
Thus the epics themselves present evidence that their tradition begins at the latest in the 
second millennium B.c., and continued over several centuries without the technology of 
writing. It is also to be expected that the oral epic tradition continued after the technology 
of writing was developed. As we saw above in the discussion of historical occasions for 
performance, the performance tradition of Homeric epic lasted several centuries after the 
development of an alphabetic writing system in ancient Greece. At some point, and likely at 
multiple points, these oral, traditional epics were written down, of course, yet performance 
remains integral to their language and structure (Nagy, From Sone To TEx T). 

As we have seen, it is necessary to take performance into account to understand these 
epics on their own terms — to discover, interpret, and understand how they create meaning. 
There is much about the ancient performance of Homeric epic that we cannot recover, 
let alone directly experience. We cannot see the performer and or any of his gestures or 
facial expressions as he sings. We cannot hear the musical accompaniment, or any changes 
of tone of voice or volume or emphasis. But attention to what we can reconstruct of 
performance informs and enriches all aspects of Homeric epic, and gives us insight into 
the poetry, its beauty, and its ability to transport us still. 


Mary Ebbott 
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Homeric Poetics 


Introduction: Learning Complex Systems 


[ June of 2010, at the Center for Hellenic Studies in Nafplio, Greece, the Scottish folk- 
rock singer and songwriter Donovan (born Donovan Leitch) composed and performed a 
song in a master class for a large group of young people. He began the class by talking about 
how he came to be able to compose songs. There was one major requirement. It had 
nothing to do with talent or genius or inspiration, divine or otherwise. The key was the 
“to,000 hours rule,” a concept discussed in Malcolm Gladwell’s Ouzliers (2008), which refers 
to research by psychologists in Berlin in 1993 on professional violinists. Donovan spoke of 
the 10,000 hours that he spent listening to songs, learning and playing his instrument, 
performing song after song or even the same song over and over and over again. He did not 
mean that he counted out those 10,000 hours, one at a time — he was using a big number to 
express a tireless, lengthy process that took time beyond counting, but that produced the 
degree of mastery needed to become a professional, creative performer. 

It is not a coincidence that the Berlin psychologists who showed that becoming a 
violinist in an elite German orchestra (as opposed to a non-elite one) was simply a function 
of the 10,000 hours rule came up with that number. As a parallel, the word that came to 
mean the number 10,000 in Ancient Greek, murioi (from which the English word “myriad” 
is derived) is, as Michael Weiss (1977, 199-214) has shown, the Greek form of an Indo- 
European adjective “muh,,,-ri- that meant “having bunches and bunches.” The meaning 
“to,000” that this word acquires in Greek is superficially more definite and precise, but the 
concepts of number and counting that underlie both meanings are typical of numbering 
systems that have no zero: numbers in such a system are not abstractions that start at zero 
and proceed on to infinity; instead, counting is grouping things (into clusters, for instance), 
and within the Homeric system the “number” murioi represents a huge number of smaller 
groups. In the modern context of the 10,000 hours rule, what we are still talking about is an 
amount of time experienced as a huge number of days and nights and, along with it, the 
sustained and focused effort that it takes to learn a complex system well enough to use it 
and add to it. 
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By “a complex system” I mean in the first instance the system of Western music and 
the systematic way in which a given instrument (or instruments in the case of Donovan, 
voice and guitar) needs to be manipulated to produce music consistent with that system 
and within a particular genre of music, like folk-rock. But in the second instance I mean 
the system that generated Homeric poetry. In his doctoral dissertation (Parry 1928a) and 
its complement (Parry 1928b) on Homeric diction that he published in France and that 
are seminal for understanding the poetics of Homer, Milman Parry’s express purpose 
and achievement was to demonstrate that Homeric poetry, by which he meant the Iz14p, 
the Opyssey, and the Homeric Hymns, was the product of an extensive and econom- 
ical system developed over countless generations by a poetic tradition, not by an individual 
human being (Parry 1928a and 1928b). Later, on the basis of fieldwork on a cultural 
analogue to the Homeric performance tradition in contemporary South Slavic commu- 
nities, Parry and, after his premature death, his student, Albert Lord, showed that the 
system he had been describing in Homer was one that had developed over hundreds if not 
thousands of years for the generation of poetry in performance. That is another key concept 
for understanding Homeric poetics, the notion that performance and composition are 
simultaneous events for South Slavic and Homeric poetry, whereas in a performance of 
songs by Donovan, for instance, composition and performance can be either distinct or 
simultaneous events (as in the master class in Nafplio) but are more often than not distinct 
(Nagy, From Sone to Text, Ebbott, Homeric Epic 1n PERFORMANCE, Martin, 
Homer IN A Wor LD oF SOnc). 


The Poetics of the Homeric Formula and the Composition 
of the Homeric Line 


o repeat, Parry’s major achievement was to demonstrate first by internal study that 

Homeric poetry as we have it is the product of a traditional, complex, and economical 
system. ‘That achievement can be shaded over and even obscured by research that focuses 
exclusively on one component of the system that he described, namely, the formu/a, to the 
exclusion of the whole system and the way that it functions. (By formula we mean those 
metrically recurrent turns of phrase like “wine-dark sea” or “winged words” or the appar- 
ently fecklessly repeated name-plus-epithet combinations like “swift-footed Achilles” or 
“cloud-gatherer Zeus” that are so typical of Homeric poetry; see EPITHETS.) 

To some researchers, demonstrating the relative density of formulae in a given work or 
passage of Homeric epic is an index of its originality as opposed to its traditionality, with 
the interest focused on what is supposedly original. A contrast between the terms ¢raditional 
and original seems ever so reasonable to us as readers of poetry, but it is in fact pointless in 
Parry’s model. As his dissertation adviser, the Indo-European linguist Antoine Meillet, 
wrote in 1923 (i.e. five years before the publication of Parry’s dissertations), “Homeric poetry 
is entirely composed of formulae handed down from poet to poet ... even lines, parts of 
which are not found in another passage, have the character of formulae, and it is doubtless 
pure chance that they are not attested elsewhere” (Meillet 1923, 61). This is a reasonable 
statement, and it was affirmed by Albert Lord in fieldwork on a living poetic tradition in 
the former Yugoslavia (Lord [1960] 2000, 47: “There is nothing in the poem that is not 
formulaic”), because the poetic system is generating all of the poetry all of the time, not 
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some of it sometimes and not at other times. Similarly, in speaking one’s own language, one 
cannot at times speak in a way that is consistent with its systematic aspects and rules and at 
other times abandon them, except by simple error (which happens!) or perverseness, at the 
cost of not being understood by one’s interlocutors. 

The situation is not simple. After all, the Homeric poetic system is a language- 
generating system built on top of another language-generating system, that of the natural 
language (to include its Homeric Dia.ects) from which it is constituted. So it seems 
reasonable to suppose that at times the poetic language-generating system abandoned the 
performer in the need to express things, and that at such moments the performer spoke in 
“his/her own” (i.e. “original”) words. But first of all, there is no reason to suppose that the 
Homeric poetic system ever abandoned the performer, given the extent, the prestige, and 
the complexity of thought and expression in the corpus of Homeric poetry. The poetic 
system developed so as to meet the needs of its users, both performers and audiences, so 
there should be no need to “escape” from it, either. Secondly, the language of Homeric 
poetry stands not just 07” ¢op of but also at a remove from the natural language. It constitutes 
itself as a separate, self-contained system, a Kunstsprache (to use the term of Karl Meister 
1921) or “art language,” with its own syntax, its own phonology, its own morphology, its 
own mix of dialectal features, and, to be sure, its own semantics. That language is an 
aesthetic, metrical language-generating system that evolved over many generations and 
many places for the telling of traditional narrative. In fact, it is possible to show in 
convincing fashion that the poetic tradition manifested in Homeric epic goes back to the 
period of Indo-European community, in other words during the third millennium B.c. 
(HoMER AND INDo-EurRoPEAN Mytu, ANCIENT NEAR EasTERN Epic). Research- 
ers have found cognate poetic expressions or formulae, including many for the creation of 
poetic language itself, inherited in common by two or more languages in the Indo- 
European family (last collected in Schmitt 1967, esp. 295-306). That is not to say that the 
Homeric Kunstsprache is a closed system without the capacity to grow and change, or that it 
has become completely unlinked from the natural language. If the system did not have 
built-in means and procedures for growth and renewal and change (albeit at some distance 
from the natural language), how could it ever have come into existence and acquired the 
functionality and currency that it had? So that is a third objection to imputing a distinction 
between traditional and original to Homeric poetry, namely that any supposed innovation 
in such a system is traditional in that it must be consistent with the system as a whole. It is a 
situation like the one described by Roman Jakobson for the theater: when an actor removes 
his mask, you can be sure that there is another beneath it (Jakobson 1981, 742). 

With these principles in mind, let us return to the formulae. Our goal here is to consider 
them as surface manifestations of a system that consists of ever larger and more complex 
elements. In order to keep a conceptual orientation of the whole system front and foremost, 
here is the hierarchy of elements in the complex system in the order in which they will be 
discussed and illustrated in what follows: 


1 Most apparent are formulae that are repeated verbatim and that are either fixed at a 
certain place in the poetic line or that move between specific places within a line with or 
without slight verbal or grammatical modification. Either such expressions are elements 
in a poetic line, or they themselves constitute a whole poetic line, but formulae also flow 
across poetic lines (enjambement), and they can even consist of several poetic lines. 
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Along with them and at the same level of complexity are so-called formulaic systems that 
generate syntactical units, either phrases or sentences. They are identifiable generative 
patterns that contain open “slots” for variable content that can also itself be formulaic, 
such as a name-plus-epithet combination. 

2 Both sorts of diction, formulae and formulaic systems, are embedded in immediately 
larger units of content than a line or group of lines that Albert Lord ([1960] 2000, 68-98) 
called themes. Themes are recurrent templates that are more fluid than repeated formulae 
or formula systems and that contain a set of elements that can be assembled and 
reassembled in ways that are recognizable as larger conventional patterns than the 
formulae and formulaic systems of which they consist. Understanding the way that 
themes function as compositional units is as much a key to the aesthetics and interpret- 
ation of Homeric poetry as understanding formulae. 

3 The next larger unit is what Lord called the song, which is an evening’s entertainment in 
the South Slavic tradition that was his and Parry’s comparandum for Homeric poetry. 
In the case of Homeric poetry, within which we actually do see singers like Demodocus 
in the Odyssey performing an evening’s entertainment, the poetic structures have become 
so massive that the South Slavic notion of a song is actually a subunit. The I/iad and 
Odyssey have come down to us each in twenty-four scrolls (calling them books is an 
anachronism) that have demonstrable legitimacy as compositional poetic units and may 
in fact have historical legitimacy going back to the seventh century B.c. (see Frame 2009; 
Ebbott, Homeric Epic 1n PERFORMANCE) Here we take the Homeric analogue to 
the South Slavic song to be the Homeric scroll. 

4 Then there is the assemblage of songs that constitute an I/iad or an Odyssey, and it also 
behooves us to consider models for the poetics of their creation, with one important 
proviso: it is also crucial to our model of Homeric poetics to understand the two poems as 
parallel productions whose creation in the Homeric universe was an interactive, comple- 
mentary, perhaps even a competitive process. 


The formula is a normal starting point for discussing the poetry of the Homeric verse and 
its composition, but it seems to me more helpful to begin with the line, and with an analysis 
of its poetics, since the performer’s short-term goal is not to compose a formula but to 
compose an epic line or lines that is/are embedded in the ever larger constituents of the 
poetic system listed just above. It also seems to me helpful from a poetic and compositional 
standpoint to begin this discussion of the poetic line with two principles. 

The first principle is an aesthetic notion about the line, namely that the Homeric line, 
which is a catalectic dactylic hexameter consisting of as few as twelve syllables and as many 
as seventeen syllables, is, ideally, a perfect sentence — in other words, a grammatical unit 
that is complete in itself (METER). One external sign of this is the strong rhythmical 
closure to the end of the line, its catalexis. Another is the fact that there is no metrical 
carryover ever from one line to the next, though there is metrical carryover between the 
words within a line. Within a line, the fundamental distinction for the rhythm of the verse 
is between open and closed syllables, with the proviso that syllables that contain a long 
vowel or a diphthong are rhythmically the same as closed syllables, provided that the long 
vowel or diphthong at the end of a word is not followed by a vowel or diphthong at the 
beginning of the next word, in which case it is “shortened,” in other words, treated the same 
as an open syllable. However, it never matters if what closes a given syllable within the line 
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is a consonant within a word or a consonant or consonants that begins/begin the next word. 
And there is more than metrical carryover between the words in a Homeric line that 
demonstrates the importance of the contrast between words within a line and the line end. 
For example, there are the so-called metrical licenses. We can look at one of them, the 
lengthening of the initial syllable of words that begin with a vowel, as in Oulumpos, “Mt. 
Olympus,” as opposed to the natural language’s O/umpos (both forms are attested in 
Homeric poetry). The lengthening of the initial syllable from o- to ov- is an extension of 
a phonological process that occurs within a word in the natural language to something 
between words in the poetic language. This process is known as Wackernagel’s DeAnungs- 
gesetz (“lengthening law”) for the second member of compounds if they begin with a vowel, 
as in podénemos, “wind-footed,” from *pod’anemos, “wind+foot.” These are phenomena that 
expose a difference between words within the poetic line, which are bound to each other as 
though they were not separated by word boundaries, and words in natural speech, which are 
not so bound to one another, except in conventional utterances or stock phrases, like those 
that become hyphenated or compound words in print. 

The second principle is this: within a traditional system, in which the performer 
composes and performs at once, there is no abstract concept of “meter” that is distinct 
from the lexical constituents of the verse, which in this case are formulae, not words. The 
situation is the same as that with the concept of number. As was said above, there is no 
abstract notion of number as distinct from ¢hings that occur in groups and that can be 
counted. So the poet is a manipulator of larger and smaller chunks of metrical language that 
are bound to one another and that can be strung together to constitute a line. 

Let us take a simple example, a line that is attested in exactly this form three times: 


tov SypEiBet’ Exetta moAdTAAS Stos OdvooEvSG 
and then much-enduring, radiant Odysseus answered him. 
Odyssey 15.340, 16.186, 17.280 


This line introduces a response to a previous speaker who does not need to be identified 
since he has just been speaking — thus the pronoun tov, “him,” at the beginning of the 
line — by a speaker who does need to be identified in the narrative context. It contains a 
subject (“Odysseus”) with traditional epithets (“much-enduring,” “radiant”), a verb 
(“answered”), a complement (“him”), and a conjunction (“and”) linking it to the previous 
sentence (such linkage is generally obligatory in ancient Greek), along with a temporal 
adverb that means “then.” It expresses a complete idea and is followed immediately by the 
quoted words of the respondent it identifies. This is an example of a line that is, if you will, 
a perfect sentence. It may appear pedestrian in its content, but that is not the point; why it 
is not the point will soon become clear. 

Another aspect of this innocuous line is that it looks like a “whole-line formula” when we 
simply see it as a line that recurs three times. But in fact, it consists of two parts joined at 
the obligatory word break in the third foot of the verse, in this instance after the word 
epeita, “then.” Each of the two parts of this line is a manifestation of a larger subsystem, the 
first one a subsystem for generating a sentence without an explicit subject, the second a 
subsystem for naming the subject of such a headless sentence; the two subsystems combine, 
as in this line, into a larger subsystem to generate hundreds or even thousands of epic lines. 
The phrase “much-enduring, radiant Odysseus” itself occurs with twenty-four different line 
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beginnings, many of them repeated, all of them semantically distinct, that constitute the 
first part of a sentence (without a subject) and that all include one or at most two finite verbs 
ending in -e or -en (the two are functionally the same since the final -7 is optional and used 
for prosodic reasons or to avoid hiatus) and also some sort of sentence adverb like epeita, 
“then,” or auée, “in turn,” or ara, “behold, you see.” They introduce speeches, conclude 
speeches, describe a response (horror, joy, smiling, reflection), or narrate a physical act 
(wondering, crying out, sleeping, eating, drinking). And the phrase “and he then 
answered” — which can also become, with the alteration of just one letter, “and her he then 
answered” or “and she then answered him” or “and she then answered her” — recurs with the 
name-epithet combinations of twenty-five other epic characters, from Athena and 
Agamemnon to Zeus and Penelope, with many of them occurring several times as well. 
All of those epic characters have a traditional name-epithet combination that fills the part 
of the hexameter line from the obligatory word end in the third foot to the end of the line, 
but those name-epithet combinations are themselves a manifestation of a larger subsystem 
for specifying the subjects of sentences and fitting them to other parts of the poetic line. For 
instance, Odysseus’s epithet po/utlas, “much-suffering,” is only followed by dios Odusseus 
whenever it occurs in the Homeric corpus, and Achilles also has an epithet that fills this slot 
featuring the word dios, “radiant,” namely podarkées dios Akhilleus, “swift-footed, radiant 
Achilles.” The adjective podarkés, “swift-footed,” also only occurs when followed by dios 
Akhilleus. Both of the heroes have a shorter name-plus-epithet combination with dios but 
without a three-syllable word preceding it, namely dios Akhilleus and dios Odusseus. Those 
name-plus-epithet combinations only occur as the last two words of the hexameter line, 
after the statistically significant word break at the end of the fourth foot. They in turn 
alternate with two others, dkus Akhilleus, “swift Achilles,” and esth/los Odusseus, “noble 
Odysseus.” The latter two variants are not redundant in the system: the fact that they 
begin with a vowel while the word dios begins with a consonant makes them adaptable to 
metrical environments where the dios-plus-name expressions won't work in the prosodic 
system of Greek verse. Name-plus-epithet combinations of these rhythms and extents are 
only two examples of a vast and nonredundant system for all the major characters in the 
epic world, divine and human, a system that Parry described in detail in his first doctoral 
dissertation (Parry 1928a, 45-85). 

The complex system of epithets in itself proves Parry’s point about the traditional nature 
of epic diction. However, if we think of the line “and much-enduring radiant Odysseus 
then answered him,” as a formu/a in that it is “a group of words which is regularly employed 
under the same metrical conditions to express a given essential idea” (Parry’s definition of a 
formula), we lose sight of the fact that it is just one manifestation of an extensive, 
nonredundant, complex system with subsystems for generating a sentence that is a poetic 
line. And one can say even more. In fact, this particular line is also part of yet another 
subsystem, one for introducing speeches, some of which are responses, some of which 
initiate speech; some of which are spoken in a group, others are addressed to individuals; in 
some of them the speaker's name needs to be mentioned and in some it need not be 
mentioned, etc. (SPEECH). 

However, what is perfect about such a line? Merely the fact that the line and the sentence 
coincide, which is one standard way of composing a Homeric hexameter. Needless to say, 
there are variations on that standard, and seeing how they work is a lesson in the overall 
principles of aesthetic expressiveness in Homeric verse making. Generally speaking, 
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Homeric lines contain one or two finite verbs (or one finite verb and a participle), as in this short 
sample of the many line beginnings that precede the name-plus-epithet combination po/utlas 
dios Odusseus, these come at the conclusion of a speech instead of to introduce a response: 


0S ATO, piynoev SE TOADTAAG Stos OdvoGEDS 
so he spoke, and long-suffering radiant Odysseus froze 


0S Pato, ynBnoev 5é mOADTAAS Stog OdvocEvG 
so he spoke, and [he] rejoiced. . . 


0S Pato, pEidnoev 5é TOADTAaS Stog OdSvcCEvsG 
so he spoke, and [he] smiled...’ 


In certain contexts, however, we come across lines that have not one or two but “ree finite 
verbs in them: 


458 abtap émet p’ EVEAVTO kai ObAOXDTAG TPOBGAOVTO, 

459 avbépvoav pév TPTA Kai Zomagav kai ZSetpav, 

460 unpodts T é€tapov kata Te Kvion éKGAvWav 
Iliad 1.458 60 


458 Now once they had prayed, and sprinkled handfuls of barley [on the 


sacrificial victims’ heads], 
459 first they drew back [the heads], and cut the throats, and skinned them, 
460 and cut out the thighbones, and covered them with caul fat. 


Here we have a line (459) with three finite verbs sandwiched between two lines with two 
finite verbs in each. All but one of the verbs in the lines with two verbs have complements, 
which is not the case for any of the verbs in the line with three. So by way of contrast with 
the standard rhythm of one or at most two actions per verse, this syntax is up-tempo. It 
gives a sense that many actions are happening in a short period of time. That is entirely 
appropriate to the context. These lines describe a sacrificial ritual, and ritual is nothing if 
not a set of highly precise, sequenced acts. In this context, even praying, which is using 
words instead of doing things (the opposition between the two being standard in Homeric 
expression), becomes an act like throwing grain or cutting a victim’s throat. 

Similarly, when Achilles in I/iad 1 is drawing his sword to slay Agamemnon for taking 
away Briseis, Athena comes from behind to stop him, as follows: 


oth & dmiBev, EavOrjg Sé Kons AE IInAetwva 
oi PatvopEvn: TOV & aAAWV od TIS OPETO- 
OauBnoev & Axirsds, peta & étpdmet’, avtika 8 ~yvw 
ToaArAas ASnvainv-: Sew Sé oi dooe PaavOev- 
Iliad 1.197 200 


And she stood behind him, and grabbed the son of Peleus by his golden hair, 
appearing only to him. None of the others saw her. 


Achilles was amazed, and turned around, and immediately recognized 
Pallas Athena. Terrible was the shining of her eyes. 
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Once again the line with three finite verbs produces a startling effect for the listener, even as 
it describes how startled Achilles is and how rapidly he responds to the appearance of the 
goddess behind him. 

These passages demonstrate one of the ways in which the end-stopped poetic line that is 
coterminous with a relatively simple sentence functions as a standard and how the per- 
formance poet can play off it as a convention. There are others as well. For example, there 
are two kinds of enjambement (“straddling”) that the Homeric verse-making system uses 
for expressive effect. As described by Matthew Clark (1997), Homeric language that carries 
over from one line to the next can be of two types: that which adds on to the meaning of the 
ostensibly complete previous line (comes [“companion”] enjambement), and that which 
completes what one expects to be the already complete thought of the previous line (dux 
[“leader”] enjambement). In one case, the line ends normally, and there is an unexpected 
accompaniment in the next line; in the other, the line ends before the thought is complete, 
but the thought is then completed in the next line. For example, the ritual narrative passage 
cited above continues as follows: 


460 unpodvs T é€tapov kata te Kvion éKdAvWav 
461 Sintuxa momoavtes, én adtav & mpobEtTNoav- 


462 Kate & éni oxi%ys 6 yépwv, éni 8 aiPoma oivov 

463 AetBe veot S5é map’ avtov ~xov TELTMmBOAA YEpoiv. 
Iliad 1.460 3 

460 they cut out the thigh bones and covered them with fat, 


461 placing [the fat] over and under, and they put pieces of raw meat on top of them. 
462 The old man was roasting them over split logs, and over them blazing wine 


463 he was pouring. The young men beside him were holding five-tined forks in their hands. 


When the grammatically complete line 460 ends, we expect a new ritual action to begin on 
line 461, but instead, when we encounter the description of the fat covering the bones, we 
effectively slow down and visualize in detail the placement of the fat around them. Line 
462 produces the opposite effect: we are left hanging when it ends with a depiction of wine 
blazing over the burning wood as the object of an unknown verb — but then again, we know 
what a ritual libation is, so the arrival of the word AetBe, “he was pouring,” in the line-initial 
position of the subsequent line confirms what we would expect rather than surprises. The 
postponement of the verb also highlights two parallel and related ritual acts, given that the 
verbs Katte, “was burning,” and AetBe, “was pouring,” are phonetically similar and are both 
positioned at the start of their lines. 

These are just two examples of phenomena that happen thousands of times in the course 
of the epic narrative with a myriad of expressive and aesthetic effects. The way that this 
works is an example of a pervasive aspect of the aesthetics of Homeric poetry, namely that 
there is a notional baseline way of saying or doing something (in this case, composing a line 
as a sentence), and then there are ways of varying it for expressive reasons. It is also true that 
the variable structure of sentences over and across the lines keeps the rhythm of the 
narrative from becoming dull or predictable. But then there are lines like this one, from 
Nestor’s speech to Antilokhos in [iad 23, where he is explaining why he lost the chariot race 
at Bouprasion to the Aktorione: 
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ot & dp’ Zoav SiSVLOLSG pév ~utEdSov HvioxXEvEV, 
> ow 


Eunedov nvioxev,, 6 & Apa pdottyt KeAEveEv. 
Thad 23.641 


They were twins, you see; the one steadfastly held the reins, 
steadfastly held the reins, and the other urged [the horses] on with the whip. 


In this place, the comes enjambement éunedov HvixeEv’ actually repeats the two words that 
end the previous line. What is being encoded by Nestor in this rare form of enjambement is 
the way that the twins made it around the turning point, one holding the reins to restrain 
the horses rounding it, the other whipping them on as they emerge into the straightaway, as 
we learn from the analysis by Douglas Frame (2009, 133-4). In effect, the line end is the 
equivalent of the turning post, and emerging from the enjambement comes an image of the 
chariot hitting the straightaway after the turn. So the baseline and its variants are always at 
the disposal of the poet/performer, even though some modern interpreters flatten out the 
expressiveness of the verse and dull our expectations on the ethnocentric assumption that an 
artisan composing and performing at once could not master his medium the way a poet 
with a pen can. 


The Poetics of the Theme 


I would not be difficult to multiply examples of such phenomena on the level of the line 
to illustrate further the overall points we are making about the poetics of the verse, but let 
us turn to the next larger container of formulae, the next larger compositional unit, which, 
following the comparative research of Albert Lord ([1960] 2000, 68-98) and the usage of 
his teacher, Milman Parry, we call a theme. In Lord’s discussion, the concept of theme 
overlaps with the concept of motif as it was used, for example, in the folklore analysis of 
Vladimir Propp (1958). Lord had in mind a feature as apparent to the casual reader of 
Homeric epic as the name-plus-epithet formula, namely the repeated event or set of events 
that are described with the same or similar expressions, such as the arming of a warrior, the 
setting sail of a ship, or the sacrifice of an animal. And what motivated Propp to undertake 
his research was a contradictory sense that came over him as he read the collection of 
Russian folktales by Afanas’ev: they were amazingly diverse, and yet there was something 
continually the same about them. What he discovered was that the dramatis personae of the 
tales were enormously varied, while the things that they actually did in their stories, their 
narrated actions, could be reduced to a small set of things that kept on being repeated or 
reconfigured. So what we are talking about in the notion of theme is something like a 
recognizable, if loose, set of steps, a container of information, which can then vary to 
produce the sensation of extraordinary diversity. In epic themes, as we shall see, there are 
more things than the dramatis personae that can vary in a given theme, though that, too, is 
an important element. 

Keeping this in mind, let us consider another example of the notion of theme by 
examining the encounter of warriors in battle, the opening of I/iad 6, which, appearances 
to the contrary notwithstanding, is a battle book like scrolls 5, 7, and 8 (for a comprehensive 
study of the narrative conventions of battle books as a whole, see Fenik 1968): 
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Aias 5& 1p@tos TeAapavios épkos AXalov 
Tpoov prge paaayya, pows & Etapotow éO8nkev, 
avdpa Badrwv dg dptotos évi OprKeoot TETUKTO 
vidv Eioompou Akdpavt’ hiv Te peyav Te. 

Tov p’ EBaAE TPOTos KOpVBOS PAAov innodaoeins, 
év 6& LEToMw mise, TEpHoE 8 Up’ doTEOV Eiow 
aixpyn XaAKEin- Tov SE OKOTOS GOOE KGAUWEV. 


“Aévdov 8 ap’ éxe@ve Bony ayabos Atoundns 
TevOpavidny, ds évatev éiKtevy ev ApioBy 
a@vetos BiTOLO, PiAos 8 Tv avOpdmotoL. 
NOVTAG YAP MUEEoKEV O56 Ent Oikia vaiwv. 
GAAG Oi OV TLG TOV YE TOT IipKEoE AVYPOV GAEBpov 
mpoobev bravtiioas, GAN du~w Bvpov amndpa 
avtov Kai Bepdmovta KaAnotov, ds pa T68’ inmwv 
EOKEV DENVIOXOG-TA 5 Aum yotav é50THVv. 

Iliad 6.5 31 


Ajax the son of Telamon, the Achaeans’ human wall, was the first 

to break the phalanx of the Trojans and make light and space for his comrades. 
He hit a man who had become the best among the Thracians, 

the son of Etissoros, good and great Akamas. 

He [=Ajax] was the first to hit him on the boss of a helmet bushy with horsehair. 
It stuck in his forehead and went through the bone inside, 

his bronze spear did; and darkness covered his two eyes. 


Then you could see Diomedes, who was good at the war cry, kill Axulos 

the son of Teuthras, who lived in Arisbe, a town on a fine site, 

a man rich in goods, plus he was phi/os to human beings, 

in fact he was philos to everyone, living as he did in a household on a roadway. 

But not a single of those [=his p/il/oi] fought off grievous destruction for him 

By encountering [him = Diomedes] beforehand, but he [=Diomedes] took the spirit 
away from both of them, 

him and his attendant, Kalésios, who at that time, you see, 

held the reins of his horses; and the two of them entered the earth. 


These are the first two encounters in I/iad 6, one in which the greater Ajax kills Akamas 
and another in which Diomedes kills Axulos and his charioteer. Let them serve as a 
baseline for hundreds of such encounters in the battle books of the I/iad. Normally, the 
combatants are identified or identify themselves by birthplace and patronymic; we get more 
or less information about them and their genos, “family.” Then a deathblow is dealt, with 
more or less detail, or a victim is captured for ransom, and there is often a formulaic line 
used to mark the end of the description of the encounter (by the death of the victims, as 
above). For instance, in the second example above, we learn that Diomedes killed Axulos, 
who is identified by his patronymic (Teuthranides, “son of Teuthras”) and his home 
(Arisbe), and then described as a person who was pdilos to everyone. This information is 
a variation on the usual genealogy, but its relevance is clear once we realize that the word 
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philos is different from our words “friend (noun); friendly (adjective)” by which it is usually 
translated. The word philos includes blood relatives as well as friends. It connotes a 
reciprocal relationship, so describing a man as living on a roadway and being philos, “near 
and dear,” to everyone who passes by is the same as saying that he considered everyone he 
met to be a member of his genos. But this initially affecting picture is undercut by the 
narrator, who tells us with bitter irony that no philos saved him from the hero Diomedes: he 
killed both Axulos and his charioteer (details of their deaths are not given). Instead we hear 
that “the two of them entered the earth,” one of a number of poetic phrases for dying, and 
the scenario is complete. 

In the previous scenario to this one, Ajax kills a person who is described as aristos, “best,” 
among the Thracians, but the superlative is undercut, again by his death. It should be 
explained that in the conventions of Homeric battle books, when Scroll 6 opens, we are in 
the midst of the so-called aristeia, “deeds of valor,” of Diomedes, in which he is the best 
warrior by far and cannot be bested (for instance, a few lines below, at 6.98, Helenos calls 
Diomedes kartistos Akhaion, “mightiest of the Achaeans,” a metrical variant of aristos 
Akhaion, “best of the Achaeans”). As we have learned from the work of Gregory Nagy 
([1979] 1999), being the best of the Achaeans is the obsession of all the Greek warriors and 
is ultimately a title reserved for the hero of the J/iad (in the I/iad) or the hero of the Odyssey 
(in the Odyssey). On the other hand, being “best of the Thracians” wins Akamas only his 
death. This time, we get a typically precise description of his conventionally singular and 
brutal mortal wound. Then the often recurring formula “darkness covered his two eyes,” 
signaling his death, concludes the description. In the battle scenario after these two, 
another Greek warrior, Euryalos, kills a pair of twins whose mother, we learn, was the 
nymph Abarbareé and whose father was Boukoli6n, the oldest son of Laomedon. Bouko- 
lidn’s mother bore him in secret; his father had sex with the nymph while he was herding 
his sheep. But Ajax killed both of them (“he unstrung their menos ‘mind/body energy’] and 
their shining limbs” is the expression at line 27) and Euryalos stripped them of their armor. 
Both the sameness and the variety in all three examples should be apparent. 

All three of these passages succeed in bringing vividly to mind an individual human 
being or a pair of them just before their death(s). It is significant that the essential idea “X 
died” is varied a great deal in these micronarratives. Besides the examples given here, the 
poet can say “purple death grabbed him and mighty destiny,” or “he fell with a thud and his 
armor rattled around him,” or “he fell headlong and hateful darkness took him,” or “he fell 
in the dust and took cold bronze with his teeth,” etc. This degree of variation for a simple 
idea turns upside down the notion of a formula as a nonredundant way of saying something. 
For these purposes, the formulae are both redundant and copious, in an exception that 
proves the economy of the system elsewhere: the whole idea of these passages is to make 
vivid the description of death by changing not just the names of the dramatis personae, as 
Propp noticed in the Russian folktales, but by varying all possible details, though always 
within a strictly systematic framework. 

All three of these passages are enclosed in the simplest of narrative forms, namely a 
catalogue or list (more about such structures shortly, CATALOGUES), and they are roughly 
the same length. The text of I/iad 6 goes on to present a series of similar encounters, some 
as short as a line or even a half line, for sixty-five lines. Then the battle catalogue is 
interrupted for a conversation between Aineias, Hektor, and one of Hektor’s brothers, the 
seer Helenos. The Greeks, egged on by Nestor, are pushing the Trojans back to Troy, so 
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Helenos urges the two best Trojans to egg on their own men. He also tells Hektor to return 
to Troy to ask his mother to gather the old women and have them place a woven peplos, 
“robe,” on the knees of the statue of Athena in her shrine, to promise a sacrifice, and to ask 
her to break the power of Diomedes and save them. Once Hektor carries out the first part 
of this advice, egging on the Trojans, the narrative returns to battle encounters. But this 
time there is a huge expansion of the encounter between two warriors. The stylized 
encounter between the Trojan ally Glaukos and the Greek Diomedes continues for 117 
lines, almost twice as long as the battle catalogue with which Scroll 6 begins. The pattern of 
the encounter is, once again, “the same only different.” Instead of a brief family narrative, 
we get the geneé of the two heroes, which is an epic term for their extended genealogy, over 
several generations, including great stories about ancestors and their phi/oi and self- 
deprecating reflections on the importance of such grandiose presentations of heroic identity 
and family history. In the end the two combatants do not even fight, because they discover 
that they have p/i/oi in common. Instead they exchange armor — a heroic gesture that the 
narrative once again undercuts. Glaukos’s armor is golden and worth so much more than 
Diomedes’, as the narrator tells us at 6.234-6. So Diomedes wins the swap. 

Aside from the mechanics and aesthetics of variation, then, this passage demonstrates 
the poetics of expansion and contraction, another essential feature of the poetics of the 
theme in all known oral traditions. Within the same thematic framework, we can have one 
encounter, a Trojan warrior slain by a Greek, occurring in a half line (6.31: TedKposg 8° 
Apetéova Stov, “and Teukros [slew] radiant Areta6n,” ellipsing even the verb), and 
another, the one between Glaukos and Diomedes, which takes 117 lines without a death, 
but with a victory nonetheless. It is worth stressing that the poetics of expansion and 
contraction are at play, because the latter tend to be forgotten. There is an aesthetic of 
brevity, of a compression in the shortest example that memorializes a death by names alone. 
The brief needs to be experienced as a reduction from a baseline scenario every bit as much 
as the expanded is an operatic hypertrophy of it. 

We also need to understand that some parallel phenomena that are not always thought 
of as thematic fall into this category if we think of the way that they function in the epic 
poetic system. For instance, Homeric stMILEs are containers of metaphoric language with 
a recognizable form but widely varying content. Of course, that content is formulaic and 
systematic in the same way as the rest of the poetry — in fact there are expressions that recur 
only in similes, so it is possible to think of them as an epic subgenre. But the term 
“subgenre” is just another way of describing the phenomena of a theme, where formulae 
collect and crystallize to a greater or lesser degree in a recurrent pattern. It has been 
reasonably suggested (by Krischer 1971) that the primordial context for the rise of similes in 
Homeric epic was in battle books, where they seem to cluster around the description of 
whole armies marching out to war. So one can think of them as what was once a 
conventional piece of a different theme that then took on its own life as a theme in a 
wider variety of contexts. Similes also develop their own sets of conventions, such as ways 
of describing animals in relation to the behavior of warriors (for example, predatory birds 
and their prey, or predatory beasts like lions or wolves and their prey: see Scott 2009, 
which sees the contents of similes as a set of Proppian motifs). Similes are simply one way 
of formalizing the presentation of metaphor, and as such they require a tenor (in this case, 
the epic narrative) and a vehicle (in this case, the simile), so their systematization operates 
on the level of both their content and their context. That is, they recur in certain contexts, 
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and they express in traditional language traditional metaphorical associations embedded in 
their own diction and that of their tenor. The fundamental principle for their interpret- 
ation was well articulated by Albert Lord (1968, 46): “All the elements in traditional poetry 
have depth, and our task is to plumb their sometimes hidden recesses; for there will 
meaning be found.” Understanding any given simile — and they can be as short as a half 
line, as in [iad 13.754 OpwOn Spel vipdevtt, “he [Hektor] went into battle resembling a 
snowy mountain,” or as long as a dozen hexameters — means plumbing the depths of the 
diction of both tenor and vehicle. That vertical rebuilding process can be a daunting task, 
especially since it must also involve a horizontal component, namely viewing any given 
simile in comparison to any others of comparable content (see Muellner 1990, 59-101, for 
an attempt). 


The Poetics of the Single Song, the Whole Song, and of the Greater 
Whole, the [dad and the Odyssey 


\ " J ¢ have seen that the variability of composition by theme applies not just to varieties 

of content beyond dramatis personae but also to variations in scale. And there are 
many, many types of themes, of containers of content, with varying degrees of fixity and 
flexibility in form and content. Even the one that we have been looking at, the battle 
scenario, could be considered an outgrowth of an essential component of traditional song in 
ancient Greece and elsewhere, namely the genealogical catalogue. A catalogue of names, for 
example, can easily be expanded into a whole song by the addition of narratives to the 
individual genealogies. In fact, we have examples of this in the Hesiodic tradition, like the 
Catalogue of Women or the Theogony (HESIOD AND Homer). The Iliadic battle books are 
also themselves examples of such a process, where a series of battlefield encounters of 
varying size and significance comprise a day’s worth of fighting and a complete song. It is 
also true that one single encounter on the battlefield, like that between Hektor and Achilles, 
can comprise a whole scroll of the I/iad (Scroll 22). 

For a different kind of theme, it is possible to speak of a ménis theme, featuring the first 
word of the I/iad, the “anger” of Achilles, once we look carefully at all of the usages of this 
term. It means more than just an emotion, a case of rage that besets a god or hero. It is a 
world-regulating concept that is incurred by behavior that can be classed as tabu, as 
violating the fundamental rules that constitute the world as it is, so the theme that it can 
epitomize involves a set of narrative possibilities. It is more often mentioned as a deterrent 
to behavior that endangers the existence of a whole group, because whoever incurs the ménis 
of a god or a hero will be threatened with indiscriminate destruction on a massive scale. If it 
is incurred, that is what ensues, and appeasing meénis once it has been incurred is inherently 
a very difficult task that requires great effort. On the one hand, we can see that the first 
scroll of the I/iad consists of three deployments of this theme. The first is a complete 
instance. To begin with, the ménis of Apollo (1.75) is incurred by Agamemnon. It results in 
a devastating plague on the whole army and its animals and by implication even its plants 
(Apollo is invoked by the priest as Sminthios, a term related to other instantiations of 
Apollo who destroy crops). Agamemnon must perform a huge sacrifice in order to hope to 
appease him, as the seer Kalkhas puts it (JZ 1.100). There must also be a ritual purification 
of the camp that had been stricken (1.31314), and the king must undo the behavior that 
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caused the ménis of Apollo by returning the prize woman, Chryseis, without the ransom 
that he had been afforded for her and that he had improperly rejected. 

But then, in response to the need to return the prize woman, Agamemnon offends 
Achilles in a similar way to that in which he had offended Apollo, in that he seizes for 
himself the prize woman that the army had awarded to Achilles. The result is that he incurs 
the ménis of Achilles, which we know from Iliad 1.1 is the subject of the whole I/iad. Then, 
in the last scene of Scroll 1, after Agamemnon has appeased Apollo’s ménis but incurred 
Achilles’, the narrative shows us a scene on Mt. Olympus which is in fact a case of Zeus’s 
ménis acting as a deterrent: the possibly devastating consequences for the whole divine 
community of Hera continuing to challenge the authority of Zeus is made clear by the 
language and the diction of Hephaistos, who intervenes successfully to arrest the problem- 
atic behavior (1.573—83). 

More could be said, but we can already see from this summary analysis that thematic 
composition can at once be a key to the structure of a scroll of the I/iad as well as to the 
structure of the whole poem, the rest of the I/iad itself. In the larger compositional unit, the 
combination of twenty-four songs that make up the poem, Achilles’ ménis is expressed with 
devastating consequences for the whole Achaean army; then it is assuaged only with great 
difficulty, though it is in effect finally turned around. Achilles’ aristeia starts in Scroll 21, 
when he returns to battle after the death of Patroklos, and at lines 21.520—5 his killing spree 
is likened to what happens when the gods have ménis against a whole city: what was his 
central narrative theme has now become a metaphor for his behavior towards the Trojans. 

Of course, there are many more things encompassed in the J/iad than that single theme, 
but the poem itself frames the whole of its narrative content in terms of it. Furthermore, it 
can be shown that the Odyssey goes out of its way to shade over the ménis theme when it 
could deploy it, as for instance in the case of the suitors, where blame is individualized 
instead of generalized (Muellner 1996, 37-43). That is because, on the topmost level, there 
is a poetics of interaction between the Iliad and Odyssey, as Gregory Nagy ([1979] 1999, 15— 
25) has shown. The fact is that the two epics, despite their large size, never tell the same 
story, and this mutual complementarity — it would be arbitrary to choose one poem and say 
that it is responding to the other — has essential consequences for understanding major 
aspects of Homeric poetic content and structure. We can see it functioning most vividly, for 
example, in the way that the two heroes, each “best of the Achaeans” in his own poem, are 
constructed. As Thetis told Achilles (JZ 9.410—-16), he has a pair of choices: if he chooses to 
remain at Troy, then KLEOS, the unwithering fame that Homeric epic confers, will be his, 
but his death will come quickly, and he will lose his nostos, “homecoming” (originally, 
“return to life and light”); if he chooses mostos, he will return to Phthia and live a long life 
thereafter, but there will be no 4/eos. Viewed from the perspective of the end of the Odyssey, 
which is an epic about the zos¢os of the last hero to return from Troy, the key is that Achilles 
had an exclusive choice between either 4/eos or nostos, while Odysseus inclusively wins both 
kleos and nostos at once. 

Having obtained a glimpse of Homeric epic at this level of understanding, we are at a 
fitting point to conclude this exploration of its poetics. It should be clear that the artisan 
who has done 10,000 hours of training and some significant portion of a lifetime perform- 
ing and composing within such a system has tools from the macro- to the micro-level that 
are optimized for expressiveness, as both Parry and Lord put it, not originality. It behooves 
an interpreter of poetry generated by such a system to get at this expressiveness by 
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becoming immersed in the tradition — another 10,o00-hour process. It’s a question of 
grasping both the horizontal and vertical aspects of the components of the system, their 
place within the hierarchy of the system, along with what differentiates any given compon- 
ent from its like and what resonance or depth of meaning that component has acquired over 
generations of performer/audience interaction. Then what is the same and what is different 
can be experienced and articulated. 


Leonard Muellner 
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Homer in a World of Song 


OMERIC EPIC seeks to incorporate an entire world within its totalizing vision. The 

deeds and words of gods and humans; cultural products, from ships to pigsties; 

the domain of nature (especially as glimpsed through similes) — all are deployed 
in making realistic the tales of Achilles and Odysseus, while transforming them into stories 
with broader social and cosmic significance. In this Homeric world, song and music emerge 
as important phenomena, for good reason. As with every epic representation, however, we 
must resist the temptation to take poetic realities at face value. Instead, it is worth probing 
further to explore how the epics make use of and interact with the world of musical and 
verbal art that must have surrounded their own actual performances. 

The mention of various performances within the IL1ap and Opyssey has usually been 
treated both archaeologically and teleologically. That is to say, readers have assumed, first, 
that Homeric poetry dates from a time some centuries before the Classical period (trad- 
itionally, the eighth century B.c. is chosen) so that any allusion to types of songs or musical 
events must automatically constitute evidence for the early existence of these genres. This 
hermeneutic is essentially stratigraphic in nature, based on a positivist presumption that 
older materials are “uncovered” when one digs into “earlier” layers. The well-known fact 
that Homeric dialect, diction, and depictions of material culture are without doubt an 
anachronistic mix of many centuries (and therefore the mention of performance genres 
must also be) is often ignored in such studies of the soundscape of epic (Ebbott, Homeric 
Epic In PERFORMANCE; Muellner, Homeric Poetics). 

Teleological thinking further skews the analyses. Thus, we tend to focus on whatever 
Homeric allusion appears to embed an ancestor form of a genre that is attested “later,” in 
the seventh century B.c. and beyond. In this way, if it is already established that the song to 
Apollo designated paian existed in the sixth century B.c. (however slim the evidence), then 
the appearance of the word (in Homeric dialect, paiéona) at Iliad 1.473 becomes an anchor 
for literary history, purportedly showing that the song genre has an even longer pedigree. At 
first glance, this urge to discover roots and continuities seems natural, and is akin to habits 
influencing cultural studies in many places for many generations. It may even be possible, 
using this conventional method, to tell a story about the “development” of genres, or to 
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make larger historical claims, at least in the realm of song culture. Given the paucity of 
evidence, such an historical picture cannot be especially vivid; what often results when 
scholars survey Homeric performance practices is a bleached-out sketch of alleged prede- 
cessor forms. The paian mentioned by the I/iad drops into a footnote, once its notch has 
been carved into the chronological line of an end-directed “developmental” narrative. 

What are the alternatives to such a questionable blend of methods? Perhaps we need to 
start by articulating the problems underlying some common interpretive assumptions. 
Beyond the anachronism and hybridization built into all Homeric representations, there 
is the basic problem that we cannot confidently date the poems, in the form that we now 
know them, to a time before the late sixth century B.c. While there are fascinating 
indications that an eighth-century Ionian environment played a formative role in the life 
of the epics, a larger body of circumstantial evidence, including vase paintings about Trojan 
War episodes and lore preserved in ancient anecdotes, makes for a strong case that the 
Peisistratid regime at Athens, some two hundred years later, carried out fundamental 
interventions in textualizing the Homeric tradition (Nagy, From Sone To Text). The 
safest method, in light of these constraints, is to assume that the I/iad and Odyssey from 
their earliest stages coexisted in time with smaller performative genres of all sorts, many 
involving music (songs to praise humans or gods; tunes to accompany work) or music and 
dance together (like those Odysseus observes on the island of Scheria). Also present in the 
formative environment of the epics were, it seems, paraliterary “genres of speaking” that had 
neither musical accompaniment nor strict formal rules but nevertheless constituted recog- 
nizable “performance” categories, with a verbal register higher than that of ordinary speech. 
In some cases, the paraliterary types overlap in purpose and tone with formal poetic types 
attested elsewhere in ancient Greek literature; sometimes these can be extrapolated on the 
basis of comparable phenomena in related traditional cultural settings. To re-create the 
auditory “surround” of the verbal and musical arts within which Homeric epic echoed, we 
should pay attention to all these contiguous forms, not just to the several types of readily 
labeled poetic genres embedded in the poems. We should imagine, as well, that the 
independently evolving contexts, traditions, and rules that accompany such other genres — 
their “micropoetics” — were able to influence the composition of Homeric epic, just as much 
(or more) than epic might have shaped the smaller art forms. But to get a sharper sense of 
the ways in which any “small” genre — poetic, musical, paraliterary — might be stylized 
within epic, one has to look first at how traditional heroic narrative (the poetry that strikes 
us as most “Homeric,” at least at first sight) is depicted within the I/iad and the Odyssey. 
When we analyze the key passages, an interesting set of contrasts rapidly emerges. 

First, the poems (especially the Odyssey, where the bulk of evidence lies) bring on the 
scene singers (aoidoi) for performances of hero songs. In the very first book of the Odyssey, 
Phemius plays for the suitors gathered in the halls of Odysseus, because after they have 
dined they want song and dance (molpé forkhéstus te, Od. 1.152) “the adornments of a feast.” 
The professional singer plays a stringed instrument, variously called kitharis or phorminx, 
which he strikes up as he begins his song (Od. 1.153-5). Telemachus, explaining to the 
disguised goddess Athena his disdain for the suitors’ pastime, associates both music and 
song with Phemius (Od. 1.159, Aitharis kai aoidé). In fact, those figures whom we might 
identify as “poets” (coming from the Greek word poiétés, “maker” — never used in Homeric 
epic) cannot be dissociated from vocal art and instrumental performance. Here we can 
detect a major contrast between the epic representation and the probable realities of 
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performance. The evidence concerning Homeric epic, going back to the mid-sixth century 
B.C., shows that it was recited — not sung to musical accompaniment — by professionals 
known as rhapsodes (“song-stitchers”). In the contests of the PANATHENAIA established 
at Athens in the archaic period, a clear contrast was made between recitation of Homeric 
epic, on the one hand, and on the other the related arts of singing while playing the kitharis/ 
kithara (kitharoidia) and plain kithara playing without vocal accompaniment. 

Two other contrastive features must be pointed out in relation to the song versus 
recitation divide. To begin with, rhapsodes were competitors. While the exact protocols 
of the Panathenaic performances of epic by these professionals are still debated, it is clear 
that individuals were awarded a significant prize, and that some system of relay recitation 
was in force: no one rhapsode was required to say the whole I/iad or Odyssey. When we read 
the poems themselves, however, there is hardly a hint that such singers as Phemius or 
Demodocus (the aoidos of the semimythical Phaeacians) ever compete with other singers. 
Yet one piece of evidence suggests that Homeric epic might here in fact be archaizing, 
suppressing knowledge of actual competitive conditions in which it took shape. The Works 
and Days, a didactic hexameter poem of Hesiod, commonly held to be contemporary with 
Homeric poetry and a close match in terms of style, starts with a list of workers who, by 
virtue of their social roles, engage in jealous rivalry (HEs1op anp Homer): “Potter 
resents potter, and carpenter carpenter, beggar is jealous toward beggar, singer toward 
singer” (WD 24-5). Looking more closely at the Odyssey, one can discern the outlines of a 
latent bardic competition between singer and reciter in the form of the long telling by 
Odysseus of his own (epic-style) adventures (Books 9-12). 

In Book 11 Odysseus cunningly pauses his narration about travel to the land of the dead 
precisely at the most suspenseful part, before he tells of meeting his old companions who 
died at Troy. The pragmatics of the scene can be paralleled in several modern oral 
traditions: an epic performer will on occasion suspend the story in order to extract more 
gifts from an eager audience. If we imagine that this is exactly the game being played by 
Odysseus, not only does he look like a professional “bard,” but the remarks of the jovial 
Phaeacian host, the king Alcinous, take on a heavily ironic cast. Asserting that Odysseus is 
not thieving, deceptive, or lying (although we see the hero employing poetic extortion), 
Alcinous continues: “You have told in detail the authoritative account (muthon ... katelexas) 
just as a singer does, with knowing skill” (40s hotacidos epistamends, Od. 11.368). The 
audience of the poem is thereby invited to compare Odysseus with the local singer, 
Demodocus, whose three performances have been experienced at this point both by internal 
and external hearers. In its enthralling narration of the events after Troy — complete with 
witches and nymphs, monsters, and cannibals — the tale of Odysseus far outdoes the three 
much briefer songs of the “real” fulltime bard. The poet of the Odyssey at this point upstages 
the singer’s art by privileging the reciter’s. For although Odysseus is compared to a singer 
(aoidos), it is clear that neither he nor anyone else in the halls of the Phaeacians accompanies 
his epic-style recital with music. The rhapsode, we might say, has beaten the aoidos. 
A curious and perhaps related point: the I/iad begins “Sing goddess the wrath of Achilles” 
whereas the Odyssey uses a speech word, “Tell me in detail (ennepe), O Muse, of the man of 
many turnings” (Od. 1.1). Odysseus is the master of intricate speech, of song. 

A connected point of contrast has to do with the localized nature of the singers depicted 
in Homer as opposed to what was most likely the itinerant lifestyle of actual Homeric 
performers. Phemius and Demodocus work in patron-client relationships, which maintain 
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them fulltime at a royal palace. Whether or not this arrangement reflects a social situation 
with historical accuracy (such was certainly the case for example in medieval Irish court 
culture), the singer—king relationship, like that in a number of ancient and contemporary 
cultures from India to Africa and Europe, was essentially a contract based on the creation of 
praise poetry. The poet laureate of England represents even now a relic of this once 
widespread institution. Within the Odyssey, once more, there is a slender hint of such a 
function. When the raging hero sets about killing the hubristic suitors and their supporters, 
Phemius, the house bard whom we have not heard from since the first book of the poem, 
appears and begs for mercy (Od. 22.330-56). The narrator affirms that the singer had been 
forced to entertain the suitors (Od. 22.331 © Od. 1.154), and the singer expatiates on his 
innocence in supplicating his master (22.350-4). At the same time, he maintains self-respect 
in making clear the reciprocal nature of their relationship: Odysseus will suffer if he kills the 
singer, for Phemius sings to the gods as well as men; he is in fact god inspired, while also 
self-taught (autodidaktos). And, most important, he thinks it fitting to sing to Odysseus, 
while in his presence (paraeidein), as to a god (22.348-9). In other words, Phemius bases his 
plea on his usefulness for elevating Odysseus by means of personal praise. Such potential 
songs produced by Phemius would no doubt include epic-style compositions about his 
king’s exploits —- what we have just heard in the rest of the Odyssey. But because Phemius is 
also the singer who performs for the actual gods (apparently in rituals, perhaps sacrifices), 
his repertoire is wider than that of the real Homeric rhapsodes. Rhapsodes do seem to have 
competed with long “Homeric” hymns (narratives in epic hexameter style about the gods) 
but became specialized as roving entertainers, rather than palace-bound ritual functionaries 
like Phemius and Demodocus (Homeric Hymns). (It is worth noting that both Phemius 
and Demodocus are also good for providing background music at parties [ Od. 23.133-4] or 
dances [Od. 8.262-6].) 

The Ithacan bard whom we view at the end of the Odyssey is a different creature from the 
man glimpsed in Book 1, being reprimanded by Penelope for singing a standard epic theme, 
the homecomings (ostoi) of the Achaean heroes (Od. 1.336—44). Penelope insists that 
Phemius “knows many enchantments for mortals” (helk¢éria, 1.337). He is, in other words, 
like a Homeric epic narrator with a broad range of martial materials at hand. The audience 
in this early stage of the poem must experience a double vision of the poet: in terms of the 
composition they are now hearing, he is a palace-based singer (notably, enchanting an 
attentive internal audience); but at the same time, the poet who stands before them is a 
professional, reciting competitor. We cannot know whether such a contrast produced 
cognitive dissonance, although comparative evidence (from the modern Egyptian Hilali 
epic, for instance) demonstrates that audiences can suspend disbelief, hearing an Egyptian 
singer refer to his clearly modern violin as if it were an archaic single-string rabad. 

A closer analogue for Phemius, rather than the epic poet, would be the fifth-century 
composer of choral and monodic lyric poetry Pindar, who composed praise poetry for 
athletes and political figures, as well as ritual and processional songs for aristocratic groups 
in a number of city states. While not permanently attached to any household, Pindar 
engaged in a mutually beneficial client relationship with a number of wealthy patrons. The 
claim by Phemius that he is self-taught makes good sense in the case of a hired praise poet, 
for he must constantly defend himself against claims that he recycles secondhand material, 
originally made up for another aristocrat. (This is hinted at by the parody of Pindar in 
Aristophanes’ Birds 905-52.) He must, by the same token, stress the uniqueness of his target 
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laudandus (object of praise). The proper praise poet thus configures the relationship with his 
poetic tradition in a manner more complex than required by the Homeric narrator, who 
represents himself as in direct touch with the Muse. In sum, although Phemius must have 
heard tales from other poets and re-sung these on Ithaca (as the scene in Book 1 implies), 
and was thus not “self-taught” in our usual sense, his complex position called for rhetorical 
self-presentation asserting both divine inspiration and the expertise of the autodidact. 

Again, there is only one point at which the Odyssey discloses, if briefly, a reality unlike the 
rest of its poetic fiction: at Odyssey 17.382-6 the suitor Antinous sarcastically accuses 
Eumaeus the swineherd of having fetched a beggar from afar (Odysseus in disguise) to 
add to the swarm already in Ithaca. Eumaeus replies that no one calls in a beggar from 
elsewhere: outsourcing is resorted to only in the case of démioergoi (“workers for the 
people”) such as a seer, doctor, carpenter, “or a god-inspired singer who gives delight in 
singing.” In other words, for the pig keeper of Odysseus, it is as if the job of devoted singer 
in his master’s palace never existed. Poets are instead itinerant experts-on-call. As for the 
palace bard of the Phaecians, his name Demodocus (“received by the people”) makes better 
sense if it designates a démioergos poet. 

Gregory Nagy (2003a) has detected in the I/iad a significant example of what he calls the 
“diachronic skewing” of the type we have been outlining thus far. When the embassy comes 
to beg Achilles to return to battle, the audience hears that he is singing and playing a lyre 
(again, like a citharode), while his closest companion, Patroclus listens (J/, 9.18591). The 
vignette, leading one to expect that Patroclus is waiting to take up the song in turn, prompts 
Nagy to observe a parallel to the most important innovation of the Panathenaic competition 
in recitation of Homeric poetry: that a team of rhapsodes performs the compositions in 
sequence. Here again, one can imagine that the actual conditions of production in the late 
Archaic and Classical periods of Greece have seeped into the Bronze Age world represented 
in the poems. Rather than being considered anachronistic mistakes, however, such glimpses 
should be treated as conscious attempts by the latest performers of heroic epic to attach their 
own art form in an unbroken chain, diachronically, to the “original” epic of a master poet 
called “Homer.” In the same way that the “famous deeds of men” (A/ea andron) of the heroes 
before his time console and inspire the singer Achilles and his “audience” of one companion, 
they commandeer the voices of generations of reciters down the centuries. (The image of a 
chain of magnetic rings is thus aptly applied to rhapsodic art by Plato in the dialogue lon 
533d-e, although he uses it to demote poetic skills.) The shift of performance techniques and 
social conditions never erases the fundamental and vital subject, the deeds themselves. 

Our examination of the singers of heroic epic as represented within the poems has been 
necessary in order to prevent too easy an identification of embedded non-epic performances 
with the lyric (choral or monodic) forms attested from the seventh century B.c. onward. 
Moreover, by insisting on conscious sty/ization as an all-important Homeric phenomenon 
to be faced in analyzing such performances, we are freed to explore more interesting poetic 
dimensions within specific passages. These references are not just attempts at historical 
realism on the part of the epic composer. Instead, they provide yet another way for the 
traditional poet to summon associations and evoke an atmosphere through allusion to 
shared themes, diction, and motifs that audiences, aware of the conventions of the various 
other genres, bring to their appreciation of Homeric poetry. 

Homeric references to performance events can be characterized as marked by distantia- 
tion and imagination. The first aspect corresponds to the “diachronic skewing” just 
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mentioned. Not only do the I/iad and Odyssey distance themselves, in various ways, from 
the contemporary performance practices that generated them; they also project several of 
the smaller poetic genres into places that are not the immediate ¢opoi of the plots, creating a 
space between other performances and the main narration. For example, two genres 
identified by name within the J/iad, rather than arising within the ongoing action of the 
narration, are actually embedded in a long ExpHRAsIS, the description of the SHIELD OF 
AcHILLEs (in Part II). They stand outside the world of the siege of Troy in a timeless 
generic representation crafted by the divine smith Hephaestus. The audience is asked to 
imagine the sounds of songs and music that are, ironically, soundless, inasmuch as they are 
visual materials, activated only by the narrator’s description of something that is both 
functional and an art object of surpassing beauty. First we hear about a city at peace in 
which there are weddings and feasts, young brides escorted from their chambers while “a 
wedding-song (Auménaios) arose in full volume (po/us)” and young male dancers whirl 
about, with pipes and strings (phorminges) resounding, and an internal audience — women 
at their doorways — marveling at the sight (// 18.491-6). Rather than being given an 
opportunity to hear the words of the Auménaios, the audience “sees” synoptically, by means 
of the poetic emphasis, an entire performance. We get not text but context. The mood is 
joyful. 

After a description of a legal dispute (still in the city at peace) and the grimmer picture of 
a city at war (J/ 18.509—40) the poet turns to scenes from country life. The scene of grape 
harvesting (J/. 18.567~72) features more choral performance, like the previous wedding 
sketch: young men and women bearing fruit in woven baskets sing, whistle, and dance, 
while a boy in their midst delightfully plays a high-pitched phorminx and sings in a delicate 
voice (/eptaleéi phonéi). Once more, the mention of the choral lyric moment evokes joy and 
youth. One of our earliest attestations of alphabetic Greek writing, an inscription from 
approximately 730 B.c., shares poetic diction with this scene. Running around the top of a 
small ceramic wine jug, now in the National Archaeological Museum in Athens (inv. 192) is 
a line of dactylic hexameter (plus four syllables), which can be translated: “The one who, 
now, of all the dancers sports most spiritedly (atalétata paizei) gets this” (reading tou tode). 
The same adjective, used in a similar adverbial manner in the same metrical position, occurs 
at Iliad 18.567 to describe the young people’s spirited thoughts (atala phroneontes) as they 
bring home the vintage. Even though they are not yet dancing (as emerges at line 18.5712), 
knowing that the epic diction can be used in an explicit dance context (e.g. on this Dipylon 
vase) and, furthermore, can describe a contest of dancers, allows us to import more 
performative features back into the text of the I/iad. To put it another way, the deployment 
of atala can cue an audience, familiar with conventions of poetic dance descriptions, to 
anticipate the action to come and the mood. We need assume neither that the listeners of 
the I/iad had read the Dipylon vase nor that the vase inscriber possessed a version of our 
Iliad. Instead, the widespread opportunities in Archaic Greece for hearing oral poetic 
performances, and the formulaic nature of the medium, made possible such echo effects. 
We gain by imagining the associative possibilities rather than ruling them out. 

A third scene on the shield offers one more performance event, a full-fledged choral 
dance; like the others, it is distanced from the poem’s immediate realities of war, and 
moreover is distanced in time, through a trick of simile making (J/ 18.590-605). The 
immortal Hephaestus fused onto Achilles’ shield an elaborate depiction of a dancing place 
(khoros, 18.590) “just like the one that Daedalus once made in broad Knossos, for Ariadne of 
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the beautiful tresses” (18.591-2). Here, within the timeless (apparently non-Cretan) dancing 
area that artistically mimes the actual invention of the cunning mortal craftsman, young 
men and women, holding one another’s wrists, and gleaming with gold and silver clothes 
and adornments, run through patterns of circles and lines, while an admiring crowd takes 
pleasure and two tumblers add to the show, “leading off the song and dance” (molpés 
exarkhontes, 18.606). 

As in the vintage scene, some lines pass before we hear the soundtrack for the dance. Yet 
there is another similarity with the vintage scene that paints a darker picture of the lyrical 
references, and may lead from the shield ekphrasis back to the Trojan War and Achilles. The 
seemingly extraneous detail that the shield 4/oros was like the one made by Daedalus in 
Crete summons up mixed mythopoeic associations. Most prominent, of course, is the story 
of the “twice seven” youths regularly sent to imprisonment in the dread labyrinth at Knossos. 
Ancient tradition held that Theseus, the Athenian hero who put an end to the Minotaur, 
stopped at the island of Delos on his way home from Crete and there arranged a dance with 
the newly rescued youths, imitating the windings of the labyrinth and performed around the 
Horn Altar of Apollo (Plut. Theseus 21). The Crane Dance, as the Delians named it, was 
according to Plutarch still practiced in his era. But in the Theseus saga, Ariadne is 
abandoned either unwittingly or on purpose by the hero whom she helped out of the 
labyrinth. Thus, the mention of a chorus made specifically for Ariadne in Crete focuses on 
a point in the story Jefore the escape and celebratory Delian dance, while evoking through 
Ariadne’s name the motifs of elopement and abandonment. These motifs occur as well in 
the Trojan saga, split between Helen (who eloped with Paris) and her newly acquired sister- 
in-law Andromache (who laments her own abandonment at Hector’s death). 

The darker shades in the vintage scene are summoned also through the specific reference 
to a name, commemorated in the song of the young lyre player amidst the dancing youths 
(I/. 18.570). Debate about the meaning of this line dates back to scholars of Alexandria in 
the Hellenistic period, as is clear from the ancient observations preserved in the marginal 
notes (scho/ia) of surviving papyri and medieval manuscripts. While some scholars wanted a 
common noun “the string of the lyre” (/inos, as subject) to sing in unison with the boy’s 
voice, the most widely accepted reading has the boy singing about Linos — that is, the Linos 
song (Linon, as object, a proper noun). On the story of Linos, several ancient authors 
provide further detail. In the fifth century B.c. Herodotus (2.79) reports that the Egyptians 
sing a dirge — their earliest and indeed only song — for Maneros, only child of their first 
king, who died prematurely (apothanonta ... anéron, 2.79.3). The historian identifies this 
song with what he recognizes as the Greek song for Linos (sung also, he says, in Phoenicia 
and Cyprus). Linos was honored with hero cult in Argos, Epidaurus, and Thebes, where he 
was said to be buried (HERO Cutts). Among several versions regarding his death is the 
tale that Apollo killed him (Philochorus, FGrHist 328 F 207). All these details — untimely 
death, at the hands of Apollo, followed by heroization — are exactly paralleled in the heroic 
biography of Achilles. Thus, the Linos song becomes relevant to the I/iad beyond its 
“distanced” bucolic presentation on the shield. Finally, there is a metapoetic twist to the 
tale, since Apollo’s homicide stemmed from jealousy over Linos’s invention of gut strings 
for the ithara (replacing earlier linen strings — a clear play on his name), and the I/iad 
scholia quote hexameter lines naming Linos as the first mortal to whom the gods gave the 
gift of song (Paus. 9.29.6-8). Like Achilles (also a string player), he threatens the god’s own 
realm of expertise. Since we are told in a fragment attributed to Hesiod (fr. 305 MW) that 
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Linos was the object of laments sung by singers at banquets and dances, who began and 
ended with his story, it is not impossible that the I/iad itself, in live performance, was 
preceded by such a memorial song. For the listening audience, the story heard before the 
epic proper even started would chime with that of the fate of the bard Thamyris, who lost a 
contest with the Muses, within the poem (//. 2.595—600), as well as with the larger pattern 
of Achilles’ own death. 

Distantiation and death structure the only scene in which we hear for certain the words of 
a song within Homer (other than the “epic” compositions of Phemius and Demodocus), the 
song of the Sirens narrated by Odysseus in Odyssey Book 12. Paradoxically, to listen freely to 
the song of the Sirens leads one to expire and rot on the verge of their island meadow, where 
they enchant passersby amid a pile of human bones, as Circe warns Odysseus (Od. 12.39-54). 
Only by immobilizing himself and blocking his companions’ ears can the hero listen 
unscathed. The audience hears the Sirens’ duet performance, as if the scene is focalized 
through Odysseus, their only successful auditor. It is difficult to classify the eight-line piece 
in terms of traditional poetic genres: like all the embedded songs in Homer, it is in 
hexameters, but the high degree of patterned consonance and assonance gives the Sirens’ 
song a more musical lyric sound (e.g. 12.184: deur’ ag’ ién poluain’ Odusseu mega kudos 
Akhaion). Their words resemble most closely those of the Muses, as quoted by the narrator 
of the Hesiodic Theogony, especially with their emphasis on the knowledge to be gained by 
the man who stops to hear their honey-sweet voices (meligérun ... op’, Od. 12.187): “for we 
know all, as much as in wide Troy the Trojans and Argives suffered by gods’ will / We know 
all that happens on the much-nourishing earth” (Od. 12.189—91). The Muses, using the same 
line-initial repeated verb, declared to the shepherd Hesiod “We know (idmen) how to tell 
many false things like those which exist / We know (idmen), however, when we want, to 
voice the truth” (Theog. 27-8). But whereas the Muses come within touching distance of 
their chosen spokesman Hesiod, handing him a symbolic wand of laurel, the Sirens are 
unreachable, just as the singers on Achilles’ shield remain timeless and apart. 

In contrast to this distancing technique applied to the richer small-genre song events in 
epic, those that we do hear mentioned in the “real” world of the plot — within earshot as it 
were — are never so elaborated. Imagination must help us overcome this second variety of 
poetic distancing. Thus, in the aftermath of the plague caused by Agamemnon’s disrespect 
toward the god, the Greek troops propitiate Apollo by dancing (mo/pé) and singing a paean 
UZ. 1.4723). Apollo is pleased (erper'akoudn, 474), but the focus is on ritual actions, rather 
than the content of a song. It could be that the paean was sufficiently standardized and 
familiar not to require quotation; more metapoetically, epic composers perhaps intention- 
ally shaded over possibly competitive genres, either of kithardidia (singing to the large 
concert-style lyre) or choral performances. The latter art form is shaded over in the same 
manner a bit later in Book 1, when the poet represents Apollo himself leading the 
antiphonal song of the Muses while playing on the phorminx (I. 1.603-4). At the denoue- 
ment of the I/iad Achilles calls on his companions for the singing of a paean of thanks after 
he kills Hector (J/, 22.391-4), and readers have thought to hear in his words something like a 
quotation of the choral processional song, with the hexameter falling into lyric-like half- 
lines: “We have won great glory / we have killed shining Hector / To whom Trojans in the 
city / prayed, as to a god.” Ironically, Achilles in the role of chorus leader looks disturbingly 
like his Olympian opponent Apollo. In the iconic portrayal of the Homeric Hymn to Apollo 
(514-19), the god plays the phorminx while leading a high-stepping procession of Cretan 
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sailors up the hill to his shrine at Delphi as they sing the refrain “Jé Paiéona.” It is Apollo to 
whom paeans are regularly directed, and whose deeds are usually the subject of this type of 
song (to judge from later instances of the genre). Therefore, if Achilles has made his heroic 
slaying the center of a paean, which is the impression we get from I/iad 22.393-4, he risks 
antagonizing the god all the more. 

Hector, on the other hand, will never get to sing his own praises. Yet through the 
Homeric technique of embedded allusions to poetic performance, the Trojan defender can 
imagine his personal glory commemorated in another genre, the expression of posthumous 
fame. When about to enter a duel with Ajax, Hector promises that he will, if victorious, 
return the body so that the Greeks can erect a conspicuous tomb at the Hellespont, which 
in days to come a passing sailor might observe and remark on (//. 7.89—90), saying “this is 
the tomb-marker (séma) of one who died long ago, whom, as he fought his best (aris- 
teuonta) glorious Hector slew.” After this imagined future declaration about the heroic past, 
Hector adds, “Thus someone will say, and my fame (4/eos) will never perish.” What Hector 
“quotes” resembles closely in form and diction the tradition of grave epitaphs, one of the 
most venerable and productive Greek poetic forms. But his version is carefully framed as an 
oral rendition of the quintessentially written, inscribed genre. The situation demands this 
“reading” by a passerby on the sea who cannot come closer to the tomb. Of course, if 
anything were to be written on the future grave of Ajax, the epitaph would name the Greek 
hero — and probably not his killer. Hector can turn the “sign” (séma) to point toward 
himself, since the “reading” can only exist in two imaginary spaces: his prediction of the 
future, and the imagined future reader’s reckoning about the meaning of the grave. The 
certainty with which Hector asserts this future interpretation can stand as an assertion of 
the long-lasting power of oral tradition, which brings “fame” precisely through what is 
heard (the etymology of 4/eos, “glory,” linking it to the verb for hearing, &/uein — as also to 
English “loud”). 

The Odyssey, which works more broadly with projected fantasy spaces, also leaves more 
song moments to the imagination. While we know what song the Sirens sang, we long to 
hear what the sons of Autolycus sang in their epaoidé (literally “applied song” — later 
“epode”), when stanching the blood of the young Odysseus wounded by a boar 
(Od. 19.457). Were the words of Calypso’s or Circe’s songs, as they plied their looms 
(Od. 5.61-2, 10.221-2) love songs or laments (both of which are attested as accompaniments 
for weaving in modern Greek folk tradition)? It should be remembered that Penelope, the 
most famous of epic weaving figures, works to make and unmake a shroud. While we do 
not hear of her having sung over that task, when Penelope speaks to the disguised Odysseus 
it is lament that she alludes to as she compares herself to the daughter of Pandareos, 
transformed into a nightingale and constantly varying the mourning song for her murdered 
son (Od. 19.517-23). 

We have seen that the smaller genres, associated with occasions such as rituals or work, 
provide a soundtrack, sometimes with dissonant noise, for the narrative. The music is 
distant and words must often be imagined, but this makes it more powerful. In analyzing 
longer segments of the text, we should be open to the possibility that entire scenes can take 
their tone from extra-epic song types, which then lend interesting sidelights and contrasts 
to the Homeric stories. For example, the Phaeacian singer Demodocus acts, as we have 
seen, like the archetype of a palace-based bard in two of his three extended performances in 
Book 8 of the Odyssey. His divinely inspired performance at lines 72-83 is a new thread of 
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song (oimé, 8.74) in the epic repertoire of k/ea andrén, the glorious deeds of men, a story told 
in indirect discourse about a quarrel between Odysseus and Achilles that Agamemnon 
mistakenly took as a positive oracular sign. His third song (8.499-521), elicited by Odysseus 
himself (Od. 8.492), is another heroic epic, which so convincingly narrates the tale of the 
Trojan Horse and the night of the city’s fall that the protagonist, hearing it, is driven to 
bitter tears. But the middle and longest song of Demodocus, the story of Hephaestus’s 
revenge on his adulterous wife Aphrodite, is entirely different in setting and tone 
(Od. 8.266-367). This song features direct speech and diction reminiscent of the frame 
narrative of the Odyssey but, if separated from the epic, would sound like erotic poetry, 
suitable for the amusements of men at a drinking party. The setting in the Odyssey (the 
playing field) suggests such a context. Parallels for the themes and point of view of the story 
of Ares and Aphrodite can be found in medieval fabliaux, but more relevant are the poems 
attributed to the seventh-century poet Archilochus, especially the “Cologne epode” (fr.196a 
West’), a seducer’s recounting of his encounter with a girl, and frr.172 and 173 W’, in which 
the poetic persona speaks of getting revenge for slights related to marriage. This is not to 
claim that the episode sung by Demodocus represents a poem taken from the genre of 
iambos, but that an audience familiar with the tropes of that genre of jokes and verbal abuse 
would associate the embedded Odyssey narrative with archaic compositions about sex and 
jesting. The epic, in these terms, anticipates its reception by a particular kind of audience, 
perhaps groups of young males resembling the Phaeacians (or suitors). Of course, the 
entertainment has greatest relevance to one member of the internal audience: Odysseus, 
who does not know whether his own wife has been faithful or whether he, like Hephaestus 
(slow moving but cunning), will need to resort to guile to trap his enemies. 

The Phaeacian episode forms the setting for Odysseus’s own extended narration of his 
adventures. Only in part martial epic, his story explicitly recalls a famous predecessor song 
of a different type, about the ship Argo, “a concern for all” (pasi melousa, Od. 12.70) and 
Jason’s quest for the Golden Fleece. Listeners familiar with earlier Argonautic material 
might well be in suspense about the outcome of Odysseus’s own landing on a distant shore 
and encounter with a king’s helpful daughter — that is, the playing out of the Phaeacian 
episode itself. Will the newcomer hero take home the young woman (as Jason did Medea)? 
While this episode flirts with the possibility that Odysseus might marry Nausicaa 
(Od. 6.2445, 276-84), it could also summon up associations from hexameter compositions 
resembling the Te/egony (now lost) (Marks, Epic Trapitions; Epic Cyc te). This 
poem, which formed part of the so-called Epic Cycle, as we learn from ancient plot 
summaries told how Odysseus, after finally arriving at Ithaca, sailed off to Thesprotia on 
the mainland where he married its queen Kallidike and produced a son (all while Penelope 
stayed home). 

Yet another portion of the story told by Odysseus to his Phaeacian hosts can be associated 
with a song type external to Homeric epic. When Odysseus narrates his personal journey to 
the Underworld in Book 11, and names the legendary persons he saw there, the poetry evokes 
compositions of the type still extant in the Catalogue of Women attributed to Hesiod. Now, 
however, the list is made vivid by a first-person point of view that rivals the “descent to the 
underworld” (atabasis) poetry circulating in the archaic period and attributed to the mythic 
singer Orpheus (who was the protagonist of such a descent). The hero’s underworld 
interviews fall into two segments, one presumably of particular interest to women (Od. 
II.150—332), the other to men (Od. 11.385—567), neatly matching the gender mix of Odysseus’s 
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audience among the Phaeacians. This is yet another signal of how closely the poet of the 
Odyssey observes the sensitivities that go into shaping composition-in-performance. 

As we noted above, the adventure story that we hear from Odysseus in hexameter 
poetry (Books 9-12) is, from the point of view of his audience, mot song but a brand of 
speech. When Alcinous describes the performance (Od. 11.368), he uses a precise noun, 
stating that Odysseus has narrated in detail (Aate/exas) an “authoritative account” 
(muthon). A study of this Greek word (which eventually gives us English “myth”) reveals 
that it refers to a circumscribed range of what we might call paraliterary genres — or 
“genres of speaking,” to use a concept derived from sociolinguistics. A muthos can be an 
entertaining story, of the type Helen urges her husband and his guests to take pleasure in 
over drinks (Od. 4.239) or that Nestor trades with Machaon to relax the wounded 
physician (J/. 11.643). But it can also be a command, like Agamemnon’s orders banishing 
the priest Chryses from the Achaean camp (J/. 1.25), or a provocative speech similar to the 
abusive trash-talking one finds in the iaméos genre of Archilochus and Hipponax. When 
Achilles tries to rattle Aineas, his opponent on the battlefield dismisses the attempt as 
“big talk” (muthos Il. 20.246, 248), characterizing it with such speech-genre words as neikos 
(“quarrel,” 251-2), oneidos (“reproach,” 246), and kertomiai (“cutting words,” 202). Modern 
ethnographers of speaking can show that such public genres constitute a category between 
formal song and ordinary speech. In some societies, the genre of boasts and insults 
employs all the devices of poetry, whether in medieval Welsh ymrysonau, the contrasto 
tradition of Tuscany, the dalah of Yemen, or urban American rap. The scores of Homeric 
examples of muthos, taken together, show a tendency to “historicize” the moment. That is, 
the speaker — whether of an insult, a command, or a story — privileges and displays his 
own memory of past events, turning this into narrative support for his authoritative 
utterance. Odysseus, reproaching fellow Achaeans for forgetting their legal and ritual 
obligations to besiege Troy, reminds them of an omen when they first set out from Aulis 
(II. 2.284332; designated muthos at lines 282, 335). It is significant that his successful 
speech of persuasion memorializes the past sign from Zeus by noting that its “fame (A/eos) 
will never perish” (2.325), for this is exactly the promise that epic poetry as a genre makes 
(and fulfills) with regard to the deeds of heroes. In sum, the supergenre of Homeric epic 
can itself be seen as the most powerful type of “authoritative utterance,” a muthos that 
commemorates the past by making it “mythic.” 

A primary site for the recollection of heroic deeds, as seen in the I/iad and Odyssey, is 
funerals, leading some critics to propose that the genre originated in primitive improvised 
laments (LAMENT). As with the other song and speech genres in the epics, however, 
lament as we find it in the poems is highly stylized; indeed, it is the most complex of the 
genres with which Homeric poetry enriches itself. It combines spoken, spontaneous 
expressions of grief (labeled goos) with formal, professionally sung dirges (thrénoi). The 
most important mourning event in the tradition, the funeral of Achilles, is reserved for 
description only at the finale of the Odyssey, when the dead Agamemnon recalls the scene 
for Achilles himself in their underworld conversation (Od. 24.47-84). The mother of 
Achilles, the nymph Thetis, emerged from the sea with her sisters the Nereids, who took 
up places near the corpse, wailing (o/ophuromenai, 24.59), while the nine Muses, in choral 
response (ameibomenai opi kaléi, 24.60), sang a dirge (thréneon). Mourning continued for 
seventeen days, but no words of mourning are recorded. The corpse was burnt, his 
companions processed around the pyre, and Achilles’ bones (mixed with those of 
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Patroclus) were interred beneath a prominent tumulus. Audiences of the I/iad may have 
heard the funeral described either in a poem like our Odyssey or in another epic. If so, the 
final scene of the I/iad takes on new dimensions, by contrast, when the dirges of the 
professional male “leaders of thrénoi” at the funeral of Hector (J/. 24.720—-1) are upstaged in 
favor of the spontaneous speeches of LAMENT (goos) by three women — Hector’s wife 
Andromache, his mother Hecuba, and, finally, the ultimate cause of his demise, Helen (J/. 
24.724-75). In this touching scene, Homeric representation once more makes formal 
singing, the realm of the Muses, yield to the immediate but eloquent “compositions” of 
ordinary mortals, as if the Homeric poet consciously positions himself in counterpoint to 
the divine sources of his art form. 

From small-scale genres embedded in the poems we have been led to compositions on a 
larger scale, equivalent to — or competing with — epic. The study of such “intertextual” 
effects, in an environment based on oral tradition rather than written texts, has posed 
hermeneutic challenges. Yet to exclude outright the possible networks of association 
etiolates Homeric art. Ethnographers reassure us that people in traditional oral cultures 
are aware of deep resonances and echoes in the virtual sound chamber built by every new 
composition. When this is taken into account, the I/iad and Odyssey demand a double 
vision, one that pays attention both to the universe of song types that the epics depict, and 
the song world in which they were themselves shaped and transmitted. Through the 
interaction of the two the poetry creates new effects, namely by exploiting the sociopoetic 
repertoire of its listeners to produce polyphonic delight. 


Richard P. Martin 


Further Reading 


Every facet of this topic has generated a lengthy bibliography within the last two centuries. The 
following touch on some central themes and contain many further leads to other secondary 
literature. 

Grandolini (1996) comments in detail on the Homeric passages dealing with song. Excellent 
surveys of the dynamics of poetry as depicted in Homer are Walsh (1984), Segal ([1994] 2001), 
Ford (1992), and Scodel (2002). Peponi (2012) examines responses to song in Homer and the 
Hymns, with a sustained reading of the Sirens episode and scenes from Odyssey Book 8 in 
particular. 

On the general problems of intertextuality in Homeric poetry see Tsagalis (2008). On relative 
dating and the crystallization of the Homeric text, especially as it relates to the Panathenaic 
contests, essential are the works of Nagy (1996a, 2002, 2003a, 2009¢, 2010). Kotsidu (1991) has 
a full appendix of primary texts relating to the festival. Herington (1985) contains a useful 
section on rhapsodes. 

For individual song and recitation genres connected to epic portrayals, a survey with further 
bibliography can be found in Lambin (1992). On the history of the paean, see Rutherford 
(2001). Burkert (1987b) examines the interaction of rhapsodic practice and Stesichorean choral 
lyric. Dalby (1995) looks at other lyric genres. Karanika (2014) analyzes women’s work songs, 
with modern Greek parallels. Steinriick (2008) speculates about the relation of iambos to the 
Odyssey. Power (2010) is a superb history of singing to the Aithara. The genre of lament has 
been analyzed fully by Alexiou (2002), Dué (2002), and Tsagalis (2004); Martin (2003) 


examines Helen’s role as a lament maker. 
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Important comparative material on the status of poets, the performance of epic, and embedded 
smaller genres can be found in Lord (1991 and [1960] 2000) and the essays in Foley (2005). 
Highly relevant comparanda for oral-traditional poetics are in Williams and Ford (1992, 
Ireland), Austen (1999, West Africa), and Reynolds (1995, Egypt). Pagliai (2009) surveys 
poeticized insult traditions worldwide. Martin (1989) uses ethnographies of speaking to 
analyze paraliterary performance in the I/iad. 

On the eighth-century B.c. Dipylon vase see Watkins (1976). Further detailed work on specific 
Homeric scenes discussed in this chapter includes Doherty (1995) and Martin (2001) on 
Odyssey Book 11; Becker (1995) on Achilles’ shield; Dougherty (1991) on Phemius as auto- 
didact; Stephens (2002) on the Linos song and its later reception; Ford (1999) on Odyssey 
Book g; Braswell (1982) on the Song of Ares and Aphrodite; and Mackie (1997) on Odyssean 
stories as distinct from song making. Nagy ([1979] 1999) has a wealth of insightful comments 
on many individual passages relevant to the poetics of the I/iad and Odyssey. 


Epic Traditions 


HE HoMe_nric epics themselves make clear that they took shape within the context 
of an already well-established tradition of heroic poetry. Thus, for example, near 
the end of the I/iad, a backward glance is made to how the Trojan War began 


AAggavdpou évex’ ats, 
dc veikeooe Beds STE Oi UEGOaVAOV iKoVTO, 
tiv 8 fvno tH ot mOpe paxAoovvHy GAeyetviy. 


on account of the blindness of Alexander, 
who caused a disagreement with the goddesses when they had come to his courtyard, 
and gave his approval to her who provided for his rueful lust. 
Iliad 24.28 30 


Since the I/iad is of course set in the final year of the war, full understanding of the passage 
requires that audiences be already acquainted with the larger story, and therefore able to 
supply the missing terms of the allusion — that the recipient of Alexander/Paris’s approval is 
the goddess Aphrodite, that the other goddesses involved are Athena and Hera, and that 
the object of his lust is Helen. 

The field of reference in the Homeric epics also extends beyond the Trojan War, as when 
Odysseus in the Odyssey describes how 


Avt.omnyv idov, Aownoto 8byatpa, 
7 51 Kai Atos edxet’ év ayKoivyow iadoat, 
kai p’ étexev S00 maid’, Aupiova te ZiOdv Te, 
oi TPATOL ONBns E50G Exttoav éxtanvbAoto. 


Antiope I saw, Asopos’s daughter, 
who indeed boasted that in Zeus’s arms she slept, 
and in fact bore two children, Amphion and Zethes, 
who first the seat of seven-gated Thebe did found. 
Odyssey 11.260 3 
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This passage likewise points to a larger mythological context, and again the reference is 
specific, though this time it refers to a tradition separate from the Trojan War. 

The concision of such references alone demonstrates that they are not ad hoc creations, 
for otherwise there would be no point to them. Rather, these passages are examples of how 
the Homeric epics took shape in the context of, and engaged with, other traditions. The 
same is true for every Greek epic for which sufficient evidence is available to make a 
determination. Thus, for example, the Hesiodic Works and Days looks back to the end of an 
earlier generation (HEsIop aND Homer): 


Kai TOVG HEV MOAELOG TE KAKOSG Kai PbAOTIS aivy 
TovS ev DQ’ ExtanbAM ONBy, Kadunitét yain, 
WAEGE LAPVALEVOUS UNAWV Ever’ OidutddaA0, 

Tovs dé Kai év vyEOOL bmEp LEya AdttWA BaAdoons 
é¢ Tpoinv ayayov “EAévys éver’ KOLOLO. 


And some evil war and the dreadful din of battle, 

some under seven-gated Thebes in the Kadmeian land, 

did destroy, as they struggled on account of the flocks of Oedipus, 

and some in ships over the broad expanse of sea 

after it [war] led them to Troy on account of well-coifed Helen. 
Works and Days 161 5 


Here Hesiodic tradition both demonstrates and assumes familiarity with the stories of the 
Theban and Trojan Wars, in the same way as these stories are juxtaposed in the Odyssey 
passage. Conversely, Homeric tradition refers to creation stories similar to the one told in 
the Hesiodic Theogony (e.g. Iliad 2.779-85, 14.200-7, 15.185-93). Through these and count- 
less other such allusions, each early Greek epic for which we have evidence demonstrates 
awareness of many distinct but interrelated narratives, many if not all of which were the 
subjects of other epics. 

Attempts to define the relationships among these traditions began in antiquity and 
continue to this day. The evidence, however, is limited; for only the canonical Homeric 
Iliad, Odyssey, and Hymns and Hesiodic Theogony and Works and Days survive complete 
out of the entirety of Greek epic composed before the Hellenistic period, the rest having 
been lost altogether or reduced to a handful of fragments and third-hand accounts (see 
below in this essay and Epic Cyc te). Further, the ancient testimony on the non- 
canonical material is not only incomplete but often contradictory with regard to both 
when and where the epics originated as well as the precise subject matter and extent of 
their narratives. 

This being so, any discussion of the relationships among early Greek epics naturally begins 
where the evidence is most abundant, with the Homeric poems. The relationship between 
the narratives of the I/iad and Odyssey is often described with reference to what is known as 
“Monro’s law,” after Oxford classicist D. B. Monro’s observation — or, more accurately, after 
his citation of another scholar’s observation — in his 1g01 commentary on the Odyssey: 


Among the modern scholars who have pursued a similar vein of inquiry, with the object of 
framing a theory of the relation of the Odyssey to the I/iad, one of the most suggestive is the 
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German writer [Benedikt Niese] already quoted. He has been especially successful in 
pointing out the peculiar tacit recognition of the I/iad which may be traced in the later 
poem. The Odyssey, he shows, is full of references to the story of the Trojan War — indeed it 
virtually ignores all the other cycles of legend — yet it never repeats or refers to any incident 
related in the IZad. (Monro 1901, 325) 


Logically, the phenomenon described here can be explained in one of three ways: 


* (1) the I4ad was composed before the Odyssey, which enabled the latter to avoid 
“flashbacks” (analepses) to the former, 

* (2) the Odyssey was composed before the I/iad, which enabled the latter to avoid 
“flashforwards” (prolepses) to the former; or 

* (3) each narrative took shape in awareness of the other, which enabled them to enter into 
a relationship of mutual avoidance. 


If the early Greek epics had been composed with the aid of writing, any of these possibil- 
ities would be viable. Literate authors, however, would not have produced the kind of Iliad 
or Odyssey that we have, poems whose oral origins can be distinguished statistically, based 
on their deployment of meter, formulas, type scenes, and other structural themes, from 
literary productions such as Apollonius’s Argonautica. 

Possibilities (1) and (2) become problematic when full consideration is given to the fact 
that the Homeric epics originated in an oral tradition. For in the absence of written texts it 
becomes difficult, if not impossible, to determine what is and is not “in” a given narrative of 
the size and complexity of an epic poem; and such knowledge would be necessary if a poet 
were to be able to establish and maintain the distance between narratives that tell two parts 
of the same larger story that is described by Monro’s law. In case (1), for example, a 
composer or performer of the Odyssey, with its numerous flashbacks to the Trojan War 
(e.g. 4.235-90, 8.62—-95, 14.457-522), would have to know the plot of the J/iad in order to 
avoid it; yet the I/iad, as long as it remained part of the fluid oral tradition, would constitute 
a moving target. 

Therefore, unless we posit a convoluted scenario in which an oral performer of one of the 
epics was coached by a literate person who had access to a written copy of the other epic 
that had been derived from an earlier oral performance, only option (3) seems viable: any 
poet of the Odyssey must have also been, at least potentially, a poet of the J/iad, and vice 
versa, in order for Monro’s law to be observed. This holds true whether we conceive of the 
Homeric epics as the products of a single individual poet, two poets, or as products of a long 
process of evolution and crystallization. In any case, from the perspective of oral poetics, 
Monro’s law would seem to be explicable in terms of the synchronic complementarity of the 
Iliadic and Odyssean iterations of Homeric tradition rather than in terms of the priority of 
either narrative. 

The avoidance of each other’s narrative territory by the Homeric epics contrasts with the 
relationship between the canonical Hesiodic epics; for the Theogony and Works and Days 
overlap directly in places, most famously in their complementary tellings of the story of 
Zeus and Prometheus (Theogony 535-61; Works and Days 42-105). Yet this blurring of the 
line between the two main Hesiodic narratives can be seen as a variation on the same theme 
that is manifested in Monro’s law: the canonical poems attributed to Hesiod are deeply 
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engaged with each other. In the case of the Theogony and Works and Days, the authority of 
the figure of Hesiod became associated with two mutually reinforcing visions of the epochal 
story of how the conflict between Zeus and Prometheus created the human condition, both 
of which drive home a central theological precept, namely the inevitability and ineluctability 
of the power of Zeus (Theogony 613; Works and Days 105). The close relationship between 
the Theogony and Works and Days is further underscored by their shared characteristic of 
relatively greater freedom in the usage of the first person in comparison with other early 
Greek epics. For the I/iad and Odyssey, on the other hand, the authority of the figure of 
Homer became associated with two visions of the epochal event of the Trojan War that 
reinforce two distinct, though complementary, visions of heroism that are manifested in 


Achilles and Odysseus (KLEOs). 


Homer and Hesiod 


he special place of the Homeric and Hesiodic epics in the Greek epic tradition is in 

turn reflected in the repeated linkage of the figures of Homer and Hesiod. The two are 
viewed in ancient sources as contemporaries and are cited together as twin pillars of cultural 
authority by such figures as the pre-Socratic philosopher Xenophanes (fr. 11 DK), Her- 
odotos (2.53), and Plato (Republic 377d). The bibliographical tradition in antiquity included 
a contest between the two, the so-called Certamen (Homer wins by popular acclamation, 
but victory is handed to Hesiod by a presiding ruler). In terms of genre — or, more 
accurately, of subgenre — Homeric epic is distinguished fundamentally as being “heroic” 
and narrative driven, while Hesiodic epic is “didactic” and tends to eschew linear narrative 
in favor of associative structuring principles such as CATALOGUES. Examples of mutual 
referentiality between the Homeric and Hesiodic traditions have already been cited, but 
their shared authority rests on the fact that each lays claim to its own subgenre, a 
relationship that, again, mirrors the mutual avoidance that characterizes the two 
Homeric epics. 

The authority of the canonical Homeric and Hesiodic poems can in turn be seen as a 
function of the breadth of their appeal in ancient Greece. The I/iad, Odyssey, Theogony, and 
Works and Days were read and commented on more often by Greek and Roman scholars 
than any other pre-Christian texts, and this popularity helped them to survive intact, or 
nearly so, into the modern era. Put another way, the canonical status of the Homeric and 
Hesiodic epics can be explained in part in terms of the evolution of these traditions toward 
the production of narratives that had broad appeal across Greece. In technical terms, the 
canonical epics give every indication of having been relatively more “Panhellenic” than the 
lost epics. The eventual loss of the latter poems, conversely, can be explained in terms of 
their lack of authority, which is to say that the oral performance traditions of these 
narratives never commanded as wide or sustained an audience as did those of the canonical 
epics, for which reason the texts derived from these traditions were less valued by ancient 
readers and scholars. It is important to stress, however, that the neglect of the non- 
canonical epics in antiquity was only relative. In fact, these poems continued to circulate 
for centuries, and their influence can be seen on various canonical works, including nearly 
every surviving drama dealing with the Trojan War and the second and third books of 
Virgil’s Aeneid. 
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The Epic Cycle 


t is nevertheless a commonplace to equate lack of cultural authority with lack of literary 

merit, and at least as early as Aristotle one way of praising the poetic achievement of the 
Iliad and Odyssey was to disparage other epics (Poetics 1459a30-7). The philosopher’s well- 
known criticism centers on a perceived lack of dramatic unity in the non-Homeric poems, 
which he measures in terms of how many tragedies might be derived from the various 
narratives: only one or two for the Iiad or Odyssey, as opposed to many (moAAai) from the 
non-Homeric Trojan War epic known as the Kypria, and eight or more from another called 
the Ilias Parva. While it could be objected that the Odyssey at least could be productive of quite 
a few tragic plots, and that other non-Homeric epics, in particular the Aithiopis, seem to have 
been considerably more tightly structured than the Kypria, other faults have been identified by 
critics ancient and modern, though none of the latter, and probably not all of the former, have 
had anything close to a representative sample of the non-Homeric material on which such a 
judgment might fairly be based. And indeed, at least by the Hellenistic period, “Cyclic” had 
acquired negative connotations, as exemplified in the declaration by Kallimachos that “T hate 
the Cyclic poem” (Epigram 28 Pfeiffer = Cyclus Epicus Test. 20 Bernabé). 

Some of these poems offered alternative theogonies, and others focused on stories such as 
the aforementioned Theban wars; these texts fared particularly poorly in transmission and 
very little can be made of how they told their stories. Other lost epics took as their subject 
portions of the story of the Trojan War; about these we are better informed, and they have 
played a significant role in modern attempts to situate the surviving epics within a larger 
tradition (see HomERiIc QuEsTION, in Part III). 

The overall contents, arrangement, and dimensions of these lost Trojan War poems, 
which have been referred to since antiquity as the “Epic Cycle,” are known primarily 
through a summary made by the ninth-century Byzantine archbishop and polymath 
Photios. Photios’s source was probably an earlier summary by the fifth-century Neoplaton- 
ist polymath Proklos of Lycia, who may have had access to written texts of the poems (as 
opposed to yet another summary), though this is not certain. Further information about the 
nature of the Cyclic epics can perhaps be gleaned from what appear to be partially digested 
summaries preserved in such ancient mythographic writings as the Bibliotheke of Pseudo- 
Apollodoros of Athens, but analysis of the Cycle always begins with Proklos’s summary. 
The accuracy of the summary as it has been transmitted regarding the contents, and 
particularly the beginnings and endings, of the lost epics has been called into question by 
modern scholars, and there are certainly occasional inconsistencies between the summary 
and some of the fragments. However, there is no reason to believe that either Proklos or 
Photios was incompetent or mendacious, and the fact remains that at least the overall 
picture that the summary provides makes sense in comparison with the fragments and 
relevant images from Greek art. 

According to the summary, the story of the Trojan War was told in the following epics, 
for which are provided below the barest of outlines (attributions of authorship from other 
sources that differ from those named in the summary appear in parentheses): 


Kypria 


author: Homer; Stasinos of Cyprus; Hegesinos of Salamis 
extent: eleven books 
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major events: 
causes of the war: role of Zeus; Wedding of Peleus and Thetis; Judgment of Paris 
Paris travels to Sparta and returns to Troy with Helen 
Agamemnon and Menelaos gather Greek forces in preparation for the war 
against ‘Troy 
voyage to and landing at Troy 
first years of the war 
death of Palamedes 
plan of Zeus leading to the withdrawal of Achilles from the Greek army 
catalogue of Trojan allies 


[Wiad] 
Aithiopis 
author: Arktinos of Miletos; Homer 
extent: five books 
major events: 
the Amazon Penthesileia arrives to aid the Trojans and is killed by Achilles 
Achilles kills Thersites and is driven from the army, then restored to it with 
Odysseus’s help 
the Ethiopian Memnon arrives to aid the Trojans, kills Antilochos, and is killed by 
Achilles 
Achilles is killed by Paris and Apollo 
funeral of Achilles and burial with Antilochos 
dispute over whether Achilles’ armor should be awarded to Ajax or to Odysseus 


Ilias Parva or Mikra (“Little Iliad”) 
author: Lesches of Mytilene (Kinaethon of Sparta; Homer) 
extent: four books 
major events: 
Greeks award the armor of Achilles to Odysseus, which so offends Ajax that he commits 
suicide 
Odysseus captures Helenos, who prophesies about the fall of Troy, as does Kassandre 
Odysseus brings Philoktetes from Lemnos 
Philoktetes kills Paris; Helen marries Deiphobos 
Odysseus brings Neoptolemos from Skyros 
Eurypylos arrives to aid the Trojans and is killed by Neoptolemos 
Odysseus enters Troy on a spying mission 
Odysseus and Diomedes take the sacred image of Athena (pa/ladion) from Troy 
construction and deployment of the Trojan Horse 


Iliou Persis (“Destruction of Ilium”) 
author: Arktinos of Miletos 
extent: two books 
major events: 
Trojans bring the Trojan Horse into their city 
Greeks destroy Troy and divide up the spoils 
sacrifice of Priam’s daughter Polyxena on Achilles’ tomb 
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Nostoi (“Returns”) 
author: Agias (Hegias) of Troizen (Eumelos of Corinth) 
extent: five books 
major events: 
Greeks divide up the spoils after the destruction of Troy 
Agamemnon and Menelaos quarrel and go their separate ways 
Nestor and Diomedes return to Greece safely 
Menelaos is in Egypt 
Kalchas, Leontes, and Polypoites bury Teiresias at Kolophon 
Agamemnon departs Troy 
Lokrian Ajax dies at sea 
Neoptolemos travels to Thrace, meets Odysseus, establishes himself in Molossia 
Aigisthos and Klytaimnestre kill Agamemnon; Orestes avenges the killing; Menelaos 
returns 


[Odyssey] 
Telegony (or Thesprotis: Pausanias 8.12.5) 
author: Eugammon of Cyrene (Kinaethon of Sparta) 
extent: two books 
major events: 
families of the Suitors bury their dead 
Odysseus sacrifices to the nymphs and travels to Elis to inspect his herds 
Odysseus returns to Ithake and carries out Teiresias’s instructions 
Odysseus travels to Thesprotia, marries the queen, fathers a son, and commands an army 
Odysseus returns to Ithake 
Telegonos (Odysseus’s son by Kirke) travels in search of his father 
Telegonos lands on Ithake without recognizing it and encounters and kills Odysseus 
unawares 
Telegonos, Penelope, and Telemachos take Odysseus’s body to Kirke 
Telegonos marries Penelope and Telemachos marries Kirke 


The Cycle and Homeric Epic 


A: can be seen, many of the scenes said in Proklos’s summary to have been narrated in 
the various Cyclic epics form part of the backstories of the I/iad and Odyssey. Thus, for 
example, the Kypria narrated the Judgment of Paris (e.g. I/iad 24.28-30, quoted above), the 
gathering of the Greek fleet at Aulis (JZ 2.278—335), and its passage to and landing at Troy 
(I. 2.698—702); the I/ias Parva included the story of Achilles’ funeral (Od. 24.35-97) and 
Odysseus’s spy mission to Troy (Od. 4.235—-66); and the Nos¢oi told of the scattering of the 
Greek forces after the destruction of Troy and the deadly homecoming that awaited 
Agamemnon (Od. 3.102-312). 

One way to assess the relationships among these epics is in terms of their ostensible 
composers. As discussed, the greatest authority over the epic tradition was accorded by the 
Greeks to the four poems that were almost universally agreed to be authentically Homeric 
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or Hesiodic. The at least occasional crediting of the Kypria and Ilias Parva to Homer, or to 
one of his patrons, relations, or students — for example, the description of Arktinos of 
Miletos, reputed author of the Aithiopis and Iliou Persis, as a “disciple of Homer” (mathétés 
Homeérou, Aithiopis Test. 1 Bernabé) — suggests that these Cyclic traditions may have had 
relatively more authority than others for which the biographical tradition preserves no 
connection or only a tenuous one to Homer. This suggestion is bolstered by the fact 
that, even accounting for the varying lengths of the poems as reported in Proklos’s 
summary, significantly more fragments from the Kypria and Ilias Parva have been 
preserved — indicating that more ancient authors were familiar with them — than from the 
other Cyclic poems. This comparative popularity could in turn reflect a relatively more 
Homeric, and therefore more Panhellenic, orientation of the themes of the Kypria and Ilias 
Parva in comparison with Trojan War epics for which Homeric authorship was never asserted. 

The relationships among these putative authors can also be mapped chronologically, that 
is, in terms of when the various early epic poets were said to have lived relative to one another. 
One way that ancient critics distinguished the Cyclic poems was by allowing them lesser 
antiquity than the Homeric epics. Thus, for example, HomMERIC SCHOLIA, in attempting to 
explain the phrase in the proem of the I/iad, “and a Dios boulé [plan of Zeus] was being 
brought to pass” (1.5), attributed to “younger” poets (eozeroi) a motivation for the Trojan War 
that seems to have been part of the Kypria, whereby a “plan of Zeus,” Dios boule, is formulated 
in response to a complaint from the earth goddess Gaia or Gé that humanity has become 
unrighteous and burdensome. This programmatic reference to a Dios boule, it will be noted, is 
a potential example of thematic sympathy between the Kypria and the Iliad just posited. 

Ancient biographical traditions elsewhere, on the other hand, associate some of these 
same epics with poets who are said to be rough contemporaries of, or even older than, 
Homer and Hesiod. Thus, for example, Dionysos of Halikarnassos describes Arktinos as 
“the earliest poet we know” (palaidtatos, Aithiopis Test. 7 Bernabé). Such contradictions 
demonstrate that, at least by the historical period, it was unclear when any of these poems 
had originated, but that, at least in form and content, they merited comparison with the 
canonical epics. Nevertheless, as has been seen, a qualitative difference has been felt since 
antiquity to exist between the J/iad and Odyssey on the one hand and the rest of the early 
Trojan War narratives on the other. This qualitative difference mirrors in turn a quantita- 
tive one, for, as measured by the number of books, Jid/ia, assigned to each by the summary, 
none of the Cyclic epics is even half the length of one of the Homeric epics. 


Relationships Among the Cyclic Epics 


further distinction is that the Cyclic epics do not generally relate to other early 
narratives about the Trojan War in the way in which the I/ad and Odyssey relate to 
each other. The summary by Proklos and the quotations by ancient authors, as noted, reveal 
significant overlaps and contradictions among the various Cyclic narratives, a brief consid- 
eration of which can clarify how the story of the Trojan War was compartmentalized within 
the early Greek epic tradition as a whole. 
The Kypria, as just mentioned, concluded with a plan of Zeus that leads to the separation 
of Achilles from the Greek army and, finally, a catalogue of Trojan combatants. These 
themes of course bring to mind the first two books of the [/iad, and their iteration at the end 
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of one narrative and the beginning of another is a strong indication that the Kypria and 
Iliad never entered into the kind of mutually exclusive relationship that exists between the 
canonical Homeric epics as described by Monro’s law. That is to say, the I/iad either 
declined, or did not have the opportunity, to avoid an overlap with the Kypria, which for its 
part either did not have the opportunity or declined to allow the I/iad to serve as its direct 
epilogue. 

The I/iad and the Cyclic epic that takes up the story after the death of Hektor, the 
Aithiopis, relate to one another in a different way. Scholia report an alternative final line of 
the I/iad that appears designed to effect a junction with the Aithiopis: 


a> of y’ au@ienov ta@ov “Extopos: HAGE 8 Apacav, 
“Apnos Ovyatmp pEyadrtopos avépo@évoto 
[Otprpns Svyatnp everdis MevOeoiAera]. 


So they went around the tomb of Hektor; and the Amazon came, 
daughter of great-hearted Ares the man-killer, 
[daughter of Otrere, well-formed Penthesileia]. 

Aithiopis 1 Bernabé (Schol. T Hom. 2 804b) 


This artificial join — artificial, because it is hardly conceivable that an epic would begin with 
half a line about a character (in this case, Hektor) who does not appear in the narrative — 
was clearly designed to echo the J/iad’s last line, “thus they tended to the funeral of Hektor 
master of horses” (@¢ oi y du@iemov Tapov “Extopos immodGL0l0 24.804). The summary 
of the Cycle does, however, make Penthesileia’s arrival the opening event of the Aithiopis, 
which suggests that someone at some time saw fit to contrive an ending to the I/iad that 
acknowledges the point at which the Aithiopis began. Its artificiality aside, consideration of 
the motivation for this contrivance suggests that it would be unnecessary if either epic had 
been designed to join with an already extant version of the other. Like the overlap between 
the I/iad and the Kypria, then, the artificial join between the I/iad and Aithiopis is evidence 
that these epics lacked either the opportunity or the inclination to define themselves with 
respect to each other. As for the reputed authorship of the Kypria and the Aithiopis, the fact 
that these epics were not credited to the same author could be explained by a shared 
perception on the part of ancient scholars, and perhaps poets and audiences, that each 
presented the Trojan War in a fundamentally different way. 

Much the same can also be said, mutatis mutandis, of the fact that the Aithiopis at its 
other terminus overlaps the [/ias Parva — both epics narrate the “Judgment of Arms” that 
issues in the suicide of Ajax — and of the fact that the ending of the I/ias Parva in turn 
overlaps the beginning of the I/iou Persis — both of which offer an account of the Trojan 
Horse. Placement of the same episode within different narrative contexts would natur- 
ally color its dramatic impact. Thus, in the case of the Judgment of Arms, the Aithiopis 
perhaps concluded with this episode in part in order to complete a thematic ring, at this 
terminus of which the now dead Achilles reaches out from the grave to incite strife once 
again among the Greeks, even as his killing of Thersites disrupts the army at the 
beginning of the narrative (Proklos p. 68 Bernabé; R1nc Composition). For the I/ias 
Parva, on the other hand, opening with the Judgment of Arms episode might serve to 
establish programmatically the complementarity alluded to above between Odysseus’s 
brand of heroism, based on strategy, in contrast with that of Ajax and Achilles, based on 
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raw force: Odysseus plays a dominant or at least significant role in nearly every step 
toward the final Greek victory, capturing the prophet Helenos (Proklos p. 74.6 Bernabé), 
bringing Neoptolemos to Troy, stealing the Palladion (J/iou Persis Test. 1.26-30), going 
on a spy mission (Proklos pp. 74.15-75.3 Bernabé), and helping to prepare the Trojan 
Horse (Od. 8.499-520). 

There is, however, a hint that at least two of the Cyclic epics, the Aithiopis and Iliou 
Persis, may have entered into something resembling the special relationship that exists 
between the I/iad and Odyssey. These epics were, as seen above, credited to the same poet, 
Arktinos of Miletos, whom ancient testimonia describe as a “disciple of Homer.” What is 
striking about this attribution of authorship is that it is less disputed than that of the other 
Cyclic epics, with which two or more names are firmly associated. Like the canonical 
Homeric epics, those credited to Arktinos are separated from each other in narrative time, 
which, as mentioned, would facilitate avoidance of each other’s territory, though again the 
lacunose nature of the evidence prevents any firm conclusion on this point. 

Further, a comment by Clement of Alexandria suggests that the Aithiopis and Iliou 
Persis may have been in some sort of conflict with the I/ias Parva (Stromateis 1.136 = 
Aithiopis Test. 5 = Ilias Parva Test. 4): in a catalogue of early Greek poets, he inserts an 
allusion to a competition between Arktinos and Lesches of Mytilene, the latter of 
whom was credited with the epic that at each terminus overlaps one of those credited to 
Arktinos (as just discussed, the Aithiopis and Ilias Parva both include the Judgment of 
Arms episode, and the I/ias Parva and Iliou Persis both include an account of the 
Trojan Horse). Thus, the Lesches narrative is in a sense hemmed in by the Arktinos 
narratives. Clement’s story about a competition between the two Cyclic poets is 
consistent with the especially conflicted relationship between the I/ias Parva and Iliou 
Persis in particular, which differ on such fundamental details as the fate of Aineias after 
the fall of Troy, with the latter naming the Trojan hero among the captives awarded to 
Neoptolemos, but the former following the more familiar, and Homeric, story of 
Aineias’s escape with a remnant of the Trojan people. A further distinction is that, in 
the Ilias Parva, the Trojans seem to receive the Trojan Horse gladly, while in the I/iou 
Persis they greet it with suspicion. It may even be possible to sense some of the 
geopolitical significance of the various epic traditions in this opposition, in that the 
epics credited to Arktinos were associated with Miletos, a traditional ally of Athens, 
while the I/ias Parva was associated with Lesbos, which was in conflict with Athens for 
influence over the Troad during the Archaic period. In light of these considerations, the 
attribution of the Aithiopis and Ifiou Persis to the same poet could have emerged in part 
as a way of acknowledging that these narratives share themes that in some respects 
distance them from the Homeric and the other Cyclic epics. 

At its other terminus, the J/iou Persis also overlaps the beginning of the penultimate 
Cyclic epic, the Nostoi, which takes as its subject the return of the surviving Greeks from 
Troy. Thus, at the end of the I/iou Persis, Athena’s former favorites are confronted with her 
anger as they take to the seas, while the Nostoi begins with the goddess turning the brothers 
Agamemnon and Menelaos against one another. The Nostoi does not, however, overlap the 
last of the Cyclic epics, the Te/egony, for these narratives together bracket the canonical 
Odyssey in a manner reminiscent of the relationship of the Kypria and Aithiopis to the Iliad. 
The events recorded in Proklos’s summary of the Noszoi include, as mentioned, a significant 
part of the Odyssey’s backstory. The fit between the Nostoi and Odyssey appears to be quite 
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precise, with the latter ending at the point — the revenge of Orestes — at which the Homeric 
epic begins (Proklos p. 95.1719 Bernabé/ Odyssey 1.32—43). The Te/egony, on the other hand, 
picks up the story of Odysseus before the ending of the Odyssey, with the burial of the 
Suitors (Od. 24.413-548/Proklos p. 101.3). 

Here at the end of the Cycle occurs one of the more glaring discrepancies among early 
Trojan War narratives: not only does the Te/egony fail to respect the narrative territory of 
the Odyssey, but it also follows a number of narrative strands that are explicitly rejected by 
the canonical Homeric epic. The Odyssey deauthorizes the very possibility of the existence 
of the Te/egony’s titular hero, in particular by having Telemachos declare that the gods have 
decreed that the male line of his family be undivided, thus denying him brothers (Od. 
16.117—21). And while Teiresias’s prophecy about Odysseus’s fate in the Odyssey (11.134-7) is 
sufficiently ambiguous to allow for Odysseus’s death as described in the Te/egony, the 
thematic conflict between the hero’s future as projected by Zeus at the end of the Odyssey 
on the one hand and Odysseus’s apparent exile from Ithake in the Cyclic epic on the other 
could hardly be more pronounced. The biographical distance of the Telegony from Homer 
parallels the distance between the two narratives, thematically and factually. This distance 
extends to the association of the Te/egony with either Kyrene in North Africa or, less 
frequently, with Sparta, both locations being geographically and culturally distant from the 
ostensibly Ionian Homer. 


Authority and Authorship 


C onflict over narrative territory can thus be seen as one manifestation of a more far- 
reaching antagonism among various accounts of the Trojan War in early Greek epic 
poetry. Such conflicts would be felt increasingly as some Trojan War epics came to be 
performed at regional and Panhellenic gatherings over the course of the Archaic period. 
The canonical I/iad and Odyssey developed a relationship of consensus through disengage- 
ment, and the Aithiopis and I/iou Persis may perhaps have entered into a similar relationship. 
The other Cyclic epics came to be considered subordinate to the I/iad and Odyssey, but their 
overall narrative contours as indicated by Proklos’s summary — specifically, their failure to 
respect the boundaries of the canonical epics and of each other — suggests a significant 
period of development independent of Homeric authority. 

Under these circumstances, the ostensible authorship of the various epics can serve as a 
rough indication of how ancient Greeks thought generally about the various ways in 
which the Trojan War story came to be told. The solidly Homeric I/iad and Odyssey offer 
the more ecumenical, Panhellenic realizations of this story, while the non-canonical 
Cyclic epics, at least apart from the Te/egony, retain some claim to Homeric authority. 
Again, the canonical Homeric and Hesiodic epics may be contrasted in terms of the 
failure of the latter to achieve a consensus regarding narrative boundaries: in addition to 
the overlap regarding Prometheus and Zeus already mentioned, the Theogony blends into 
the fragmentary, non-canonical Catalogue of Women and the Works and Days into an 
entirely lost work on ornithological signs. At the same time, the fundamental difference 
between the story-driven Trojan War epics and the catalogic creation and didactic epics 
renders the issue of narrative boundaries less salient for the Panhellenization of the latter. 
From this perspective, even a Cyclic poet’s reported homeland may serve as an indicator 
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of canonicity. Thus Lesches and Arktinos fall roughly within the Ionian world of Homer, 
while Stasinos, one of the poets credited with the Kypria, is associated with the somewhat 
more removed Cyprus, and the Te/egony’s Eugammon and Kinaithon are located even 
further afield. 

When Greeks such as Aristotle pondered the relative merits of the epics known to them, 
it is perhaps to be expected that Panhellenic poetics would come to be viewed as something 
like a universal aesthetic, and that later generations of critics would follow their lead. Even 
the earlier of these scholars, however, probably had little familiarity with what might have 
made for a good epic in North Africa, the lower Peloponnese, and other areas outside the 
Ionic-Attic cultural corridor. 


The Master Narrative 


f the foregoing argumentation has merit, the simplest interpretation of the evidence for 

early Greek epic is that what came to be recognized as individual narratives evolved over 
a significant period of time and in a state of mutual awareness. At least in the minds of 
Hellenistic and later Greek and Roman writers, such as, for example, the pseudo- 
Apollodoros and Ovid, the stories told in these epics seem to constitute something like 
a master narrative of the place of Greece in the universe. This overarching narrative 
begins with the creation of the world and the rise to power of the eventual ruler of the 
gods, Zeus (the Hesiodic, Cyclic, and Orphic Theogonies), continues through the appor- 
tionment of powers and prerogatives among Zeus and the other gods (longer Homeric 
Hymns), proceeds through a period when mortals and immortals interbreed regularly and 
produce heroes (Hesiodic Catalogue), reaches a turning point with the Trojan and 
Theban Wars, in which the age of heroes passes (I/iad, Odyssey, and most of the Cyclic 
epics), and concludes with the world as it is “now” (Hesiodic Works and Days, shorter 
Homeric Hymns). 

The progression of this narrative is of course neither evenly paced nor linear, and 
individual traditions interweave allusions to an array of points along it. Thus, for example, 
the Hesiodic Theogony begins with and concentrates on the span from the creation to the 
establishment of the reign of Zeus (116-411, 453-506, 617~719, 820-88), devotes some 
attention to the apportionment of divine powers (412-52, 720-819, 889-968), and ends with 
the generations of heroes (969-1018). The J/iad, on the other hand, is set toward the end of 
the master narrative, but refers to events from near the beginning of the universe (e.g. 
Okeanos and Tethys, 14.200-7) as well as those from the id tempus of the Works and Days 
(e.g. the future topography of the Trojan shore, 12.1-34). Whether the Greeks for whom the 
epics were composed and performed integrated the various mythological and historical 
traditions to which they were exposed is unclear. The epics themselves, though, encourage 
the association of, for example, the Zeus of the Theogony with the Zeus of the I/iad, Odyssey, 
and Kypria, with a shrine of Zeus at Dodona (e.g. Odyssey 14.321-3), and so on. The 
attention devoted to the genealogies of the heroes, and the eagerness with which historical 
Greek families and communities claimed descent from them, point in the same direction, 
to a tendency to systematize and to forge relationships among stories. From this perspec- 
tive, the entirety of the early Greek epic tradition, canonical and non-canonical, extant and 
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lost, Hesiodic, Homeric, and otherwise, heroic and didactic, can be appreciated as a kind of 


artifact in itself, a distillation of the Greek experience, precious and worthy of attention in 
all of its manifestations. 


Jim Marks 
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Mythic Background 


YTH, ACCORDING to a well-known formulation by Walter Burkert (1979, 23, his 

emphasis), “is a traditional tale with secondary, partial reference to something of 

collective importance”. Andrew von Hendy, who declares Burkert’s definition 
the “gold standard” in classical studies, offers a Marxist reformulation, so that myth “is 
traditional narrative with a high degree of ideological saturation” (von Hendy 2002, 269, 
277). This definition accords with the fact that muthos, the Greek word that most closely 
approximates myth, also designates “story” generally, and, as we might expect in an oral 
culture, “speech” (its meaning of “fiction” is post-Homeric). It also allows us to sidestep the 
issue of distinguishing between “myth,” “legend,” and “fairytale,” which is an enduring 
legacy of the Brothers Grimm among folklorists, but has no basis in ancient taxonomy 
(Detienne 1986; Calame 1991; Edmunds 1997; von Hendy 2002). 

Lowell Edmunds offers a compatible definition that reflects the status of the epics as oral 
poetry: drawing on Richard Martin’s (1989) analysis of Homeric speech acts, he argues “that 
for Homer and his audience, our ‘myth’ is the oral performance of a story with intent to 
sway an audience” (Edmunds 1997, 420: note that “sway” instrumentalizes Burkert’s 
‘collective importance’). “In other words,” he remarks, “myth can be understood in terms 
of a practice, not a subject-matter, and it is unnecessary to look for some ancient concept 
and/or term meaning ‘story about gods or heroes” (Edmunds 1997, 416). I agree that myth 
should be understood in terms of practice, but propose a more minimalist definition: myth 
is the oral performance of a traditional tale. Implicitly, a tale is traditional precisely because it 
concerns something of collective importance. 

Gregory Nagy (2007, 53-4) reaches a similar conclusion. Martin serves as Nagy’s point of 
departure as well, though his focus is not on the objectives of the internal characters but on 
the metapoetic effect of creating myth through epic performance: his thesis is that epic 
performance activates myth, which thus belongs to ritual. Of central importance for the present 
discussion is that, following Burkert and Nagy’s definitions, the epics do not simply include 
mythic material, but can be legitimately treated as myths in their own right, a point on 
which Nagy is explicit (2007; see also Nagy 1996b, 136-7). 
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Edmunds rightly notes that the majority of stories we would naturally identify as myths 
in Homer are related by the internal characters. These stories are used in a limited number 
of ways. First, since the Homeric heroes have personal and family histories, extending for 
the most part two or three generations, they may use them to assert their own standing: for 
example, Glaucus narrates the achievements of his great grandfather, Bellerophon, to 
impress Diomedes (J 6.150—211), while Sthenelus refers to the sack of Thebes by the 
Epigoni, the sons of the Seven Against Thebes, to justify his claim that they are greater 
than their fathers (JZ, 4.403-10). Homer, in turn, may introduce characters and objects with 
their histories to index their significance, or to provide a defining anecdote about a victim so 
as to situate his death in the context of his tradition (Bakker 1997, 18). Troy and the Trojan 
War also have extensive traditions that may provide context for an event (Marks, Epic 
TRADITIONS; Epic Cyc eg; see also Létoublon 2011). 

A common use to which such stories are put is that characters will relate them to each 
other as paradigms that indicate the proper course of behavior: for example, Achilles 
declares that Niobe, having lost all of her children, ate despite her grief, in order to 
encourage Priam to do likewise (J/ 24.602-17). This raises a question that continues to 
be debated: does the poet ever consciously, and even pointedly, innovate in retelling myths? 
For scholars such as Malcolm Willcock (1964, 1977), the answer is yes: poets routinely adapt 
myths to increase their applicability to a given situation. Nagy (1992), on the other hand, 
argues that oral poets always select from variant traditions. Edmunds (1997, 428) seeks to 
reconcile these positions by suggesting that we should see the internal characters as 
innovating. Nagy, however, raises two points whose importance cannot be overstated. First, 
traditional poetry never presents itself as innovative because it claims to narrate historical 
events; that is, it presents itself and is perceived by its audience as the truth (see also Nagy, 
apud Martin 1989, ix). Second, the narrative traditions of archaic Greece are far richer and 
more varied than those that have survived in written form. Whatever degree of plausibility 
one assigns to any particular case, it is always possible that a variant tradition lies behind 
Homer’s apparent departures from the accounts preserved in other ancient authors. Finally, 
the very concept of a “canonical” version of a myth is questionable in an oral context. An 
important exception is a myth with an anchor in living cult, such as the Homeric Hymn 
to Demeter. 

Among the mythological elements found in Homer, we may distinguish broadly among: 
(1) those belonging to Indo-European tradition (HOMER aND INDO-EuROPEAN 
Myru); (2) those that have a Near Eastern origin (ANcIENT Near Eastern Epic); 
and (3) indigenous Greek myths, including those belonging to the Trojan War tradition 
(Marks, Epic TrapiT10ns). These distinctions, however, require a number of significant 
clarifications and qualifications. What we commonly refer to as Near Eastern mythology 
includes material belonging to Indo-European and non-Indo-European cultures that 
interacted with each other for centuries before Homer: it is often impossible or simply 
meaningless to distinguish between them as separate traditions. Moreover, the myths found 
in archaic literature have often been so thoroughly Hellenized that their ultimate source is 
of limited interpretive value; and it can even mislead as any given story may have a nearer 
source in Greek myth. Conversely, even “indigenous” myths may belong to ancient 
transcultural traditions, for example of war and heroic combat that, following Burkert 
(1996), can be traced back to Paleolithic hunting practices. Finally, it is implausible that a 
war remotely resembling the one Homer describes ever took place between Troy and a 
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Greek coalition mounting an amphibious assault of 65,000 troops; nevertheless it doubtless 
does reflect the historical reality of life during the Greek Bronze Age in which siege warfare 
and difficult homecomings were assuredly common (Edmunds 1997, 435). 

Still, useful connections and distinctions can be made: if, for example, the Epic of 
Gilgamesh accounts for important features of the I/iad and Odyssey, then by definition we 
are dealing with the influence of a specific Near Eastern text on Homer, whether that 


influence is direct or mediated (Cook 1992; West 1997a, 336-47, 377-8, 402-17). While 
conceding that the context of the I/iad and Gilgamesh are very different, M. L. West notes 
the following parallels, which he sees as compelling evidence of such influence: both heroes 
are exceptionally emotional; their mothers are goddesses, highly attentive to their sons’ 
needs; the heroes have sidekicks about whom they care greatly; they are consequently 
shattered by the sidekick’s death; and, mad with grief, they begin a new venture as a 
consequence; but in the end recover their senses. Most important, perhaps, the protagonists 
of both epics confront the fact of their mortality, with which fact they struggle before 
finding acceptance. West (1997a, 338) observes that it is precisely this “humanism” that 
distinguishes Gilgamesh from other Akkadian poetry. 

The affinity between the Epic of Gilgamesh and the I/iad thus centers on the character and 
personal tragedy of Gilgamesh and Achilles. Gilgamesh and Odysseus, on the other hand, 
do not resemble one another in terms of character so much as in their adventures, the very 
point on which Gilgamesh and Achilles most differ (West 1997a, 402-12). Indeed, the two 
epics begin in a strikingly similar manner, by introducing their heroes as having traveled 
extensively and as having seen and learned many things; and in both cases the hero’s 
identification is noticeably delayed. West lays particular emphasis on the parallels between 
the alewife Siduri from the Epic of Gilgamesh and Circe and Calypso from the Odyssey, each 
of whom sends the hero to an otherworldly realm. Whereas Gilgamesh goes to Dilmun to 
consult the wise and immortal Utnapishtim, Circe sends Odysseus to Hades to consult the 
prophet Tiresias, who alone among the dead retains his intelligence. Following Calypso’s 
directions, Odysseus eventually reaches Scheria. His objective is not further consultation, 
but the Phaeacians do possess magical ships, thus providing a striking parallel to the 
boatman Urshanabi, who alone is able to cross the waters of death separating Utnapishtim 
from the human realm. In fact, Scheria can be seen as a border realm, and the Phaeacians as 
otherworldly ferrymen providing conveyance between this world and the next (Cook 1992). 
Equally striking is that not only does the Phaeacian episode have a series of close parallels in 
the Epic of Gilgamesh, but the palace of King Alcinous also seems to be based on Assyrian 
royal architecture (West 1997a, 251, 419-20, 423-4; Cook 2004): a copy of the epic was 
housed in the library of Ashurbanipal, and anyone who had seen the palace firsthand could 
have known the story from numerous sources. 

Burkert finds compelling evidence for other Near Eastern influence on the Jad. An 
especially striking example is the scene from I/iad Book 5 in which Aphrodite complains to 
her mother Dione after being wounded by Diomedes. Whereas Dione comforts her, Zeus 
offers a gentle reproof, advising her to attend to matters of love, not war. Burkert notes the 
parallel from Gilgamesh: when Ishtar propositions Gilgamesh, he launches into a catalogue 
of her past lovers; Ishtar then retires to heaven and complains to her father, Anu, in the 
presence of her mother, Antum, only to receive a gentle reproof from Anu. What makes the 
parallel compelling is the identity of the actors: as the love goddess, Ishtar corresponds to 
Aphrodite, and as the sky god, her father, Anu, corresponds to Zeus. Of decisive 
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importance is that the name of Ishtar’s mother, Antum, is the feminine counterpart to Anu: 
this explains why Dione, or “Mrs. Zeus,” is Aphrodite’s mother and Zeus’s wife here but 
nowhere else in archaic Greek poetry (Burkert 1992, 96-9; West 1997a, 361-2). 

A second Iliadic episode that, Burkert (1992, 88-96) argues, attracted a range of Near 
Eastern material is Hera’s deception of Zeus in Book 14. Hera’s reference to the quarrel 
between Oceanus and Tethys as the original divine couple mirrors the Babylonian pair 
Apsu and Tiamat from the Enuma Elish. Tethys’s name may in fact derive from Tiamat, 
which, if correct, would make the parallel certain (Burkert 1992, 91-3; West 19974, 383). In 
addition, the love strap that Aphrodite lends Hera for her seduction is not typically Greek, 
but has good Mesopotamian parallels (Burkert 1992, 93; West 1997a, 383-4). Zeus’s 
catalogue of his female loves is comparable to Gilgamesh’s catalogue of Ishtar’s lovers in 
the Epic of Gilgamesh: the possibility that the echo is genuine is much enhanced by the more 
striking parallel between Ishtar’s subsequent complaint to Anu and Aphrodite’s to Zeus in 
the Iliad (Burkert 1992, 93; West 1997a, 384). Poseidon’s protest that he, Zeus, and Hades 
cast lots for rule of their respective realms contradicts Hesiod’s account of Zeus’s rise to 
power, but parallels the Atrahasis (Burkert 1992, 88-93; West 1997a, 109-10, 385). Burkert 
exclaims: “There is hardly another passage in Homer which comes so close to being a 
translation of an Akkadian epic.” 

The story of Bellerophon in Book 6 of the J/iad illustrates some of the methodological 
and interpretive issues involved in the source criticism of Homeric myth. The story contains 
a number of distinctly Near Eastern features, including a “Potiphar’s wife” intrigue, a 
winged horse, Pegasus, a composite monster, the Chimera, whom Bellerophon in fact kills 
in Lycia, and the only reference to writing in Homer (West 1997a, 365-7). Yet, as Calvert 
Watkins observes (1995, 357-60 and 385 n. 4; cf. Katz 1998), Homer preserves the marked 
verb, pephne (smite, slay), that belongs to an Indo-European formula for a hero killing a 
dragon (see below). In fact, the closest analogies to the Chimera in Near Eastern icono- 
graphy are Hittite, an Indo-European culture (Burkert 1983, 52; West 1997a, 366). It seems 
plausible that a precursor of the Bellerophon myth acquired a Near Eastern patina in 
Anatolia before reaching Greece. On the other hand, as early as Pindar the story of taming 
Pegasus has been Hellenized, so that it celebrates the use of métis (mind and technology) to 
make nature’s dé (violent might) available for human use: specifically, it celebrates the 
introduction of the so-called Corinthian bridle from Assyria in the seventh century B.c. 
This suggests that the story may have entered Greece together with the Near Eastern 
technology that made effective equitation possible (Cook 1995, 186-94). 

The story of Achilles’ battle with the river Scamander is still more complex (Cook 
2012b, xxviii, li-v). It is paralleled in a number of Near Eastern myths in which the sky 
god battles a storm demon or unruly terrestrial waters; in these accounts the god employs 
storm weapons, including lightning and wind (West 1997a, 86, 97, 300-4). In a Near 
Eastern context, the myth celebrates the triumph of order and culture over chaos, a 
meaning not unwelcome in the J/iad. Yet the nearer source of inspiration for having 
Achilles battle a river comes from cosmogonic traditions surrounding Zeus himself, 
specifically the god’s battle with Typhoeus, alluded to in the I/iad and told in more detail 
in Hesiod (I/. 2.781-3; Hes. Th. 304~7, 820-68). Indeed, the point of the battle with 
Scamander is to dramatize how Achilles paradoxically most closely approximates divinity, 
and specifically the identity of Zeus, after he has embraced his fate to die young and 
achieve immortal fame. 
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Although West (1997a, 301) argues that “Mesopotamian and Canaanite parallels are at 
least as important as the Hurro-Hittite,” as Watkins (1995, 448) observes, “It is now 
generally assumed” that the myth of Typhoeus “was diffused into Greece from Anatolian 
Hittite, where it is attested as the myth of I//wyankas the serpent-adversary slain by the 
Storm God” Teshub. An important further parallel comes from Vedic Sanskrit, in which 
Indra defeats a snaky water demon named Vitra: although the Hittite myth may have been 
infiltrated by other Near Eastern accounts, it has a clear Indo-European pedigree (Watkins 
1995, 321-3, 347-56, 441-59). The Hittite parallel also shows that the initial defeat of the 


storm god is likewise Indo-European, and it is paralleled by Achilles almost being drowned 
before Hephaestus comes to his aid (Watkins 1995, 450). 

West has written a pair of in-depth studies of the Greek inheritance of Near Eastern and 
Indo-European myth (West 1997a, 2007), and it is telling that although he devotes a very 
long chapter to Near Eastern echoes in the J/iad and a somewhat shorter one to the Odyssey, 
comparable chapters are lacking in his book on Indo-European myth. Jaan Puhvel (1987, 
138) goes so far as to say that “the Greek pantheon affords rather slim pickings for 
comparative Indo-European mythology.” One should remember that half a millennium 
separates the high point of Mycenaean culture (ca. fourteenth century B.c.) from the arrival 
of the first Greek speakers in Greece (towards the end of the third millennium), and nearly 
a millennium separates the Greek Bronze Age from Homer (late seventh or sixth century 
B.c.). Arguably, Indo-European tradition has become emulsified in Greek mythology by 
the time the epics achieved canonical form. Conversely, one could argue that the majority of 
the Near Eastern imports arrive in the so-called Orientalizing Period, leaving their roots 
relatively more exposed. Against this should be set arguments by West (1988, [1972] 1992) 
and others that poetry in a meter cognate with Homeric epic and featuring a divine 
apparatus that included Hera and Zeus, and heroes such as Ajax, Idomeneus, and Odys- 
seus, were sung in the courts of Mycenaean kings. Add to this Nagy’s demonstration that 
the Homeric formula, “unwithering fame,” descends from Indo-European song tradition, 
and one can infer that Mycenaean epic also celebrated heroic combat (Nagy 1990b, 122-6 
and 2003a, 45-8; see also Schmitt 1967 and 1968; S. West 1988; KLEos). Two bodies of 
material strengthen that inference. 

An important exception to the general lack of Indo-European parallels to Greek myth is 
the archery contest for the hand of Penelope in Book a1 of the Odyssey. Scholars such as 
Joseph Russo (2004) have noted that the archery contest is well attested in Indo-European, 
and especially Indic tradition. For example, the Buddha proves he is worthy to marry the 
daughter of Dandapani with a miraculous bowshot that displays a combination of skill and 
strength. Parallels from the Mahabharata and Ramayana are closer, as they involve actual 
archery contests. In the Ramayana, a bow, originally belonging to Shiva, has been handed 
down through the generations to King Janaka, who proposes an archery contest in which 
whoever can bend it will marry his daughter. After numerous kings, princes, gods, and 
serpents fail to bend it, the hero Rama lifts the bow with one hand, and then not only bends 
but breaks it in two. Points of contact with the Odyssey include not only the illustrious 
history of the bow, but the contest in which only the hero can string it. The closest parallel 
comes from the Mahabharata, in which Arjuna wins an archery contest for marriage to 
Draupadi with another miraculous bowshot. As in the Ramayana and Odyssey, the bow is 
described as nearly impossible to string. Draupada, the girl’s father, issues the challenge that 
whoever can string it and shoot an arrow through a “contraption” to strike a golden target 
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will win Draupadi’s hand. All the other kings who tried to string the bow failed, but Arjuna 
does so easily and then shoots and knocks the target down. As Russo (2004, 99) observes: 
“It is noteworthy that the narrative places similar emphasis, first, upon the repeated 
difficulty the rivals have with the bow, and then upon the ease with which the hero strings 
it.” But in the light of the foregoing, one should not be surprised to discover that a striking 
parallel can also be found in Egyptian ritual practice. The motif of winning a bride is 
lacking, but the pharaoh’s ability to draw a bow that no one else could draw and to shoot it 
through one or more copper ingots is used to legitimate his sovereignty. This is of course all 
strikingly similar to the bow contest in the Odyssey (Burkert 1973; Walcot 1984). 

Our image changes somewhat when we shift from Indo-European myths to themes, 
which are well attested in archaic Greek poetry. From the pathbreaking work of Nagy 
(t990b, 1999) we know that the interplay of praise and blame and the defining themes of 
the traditional hero extend back to Proto-Indo-European (PIE). In addition to the heroic 
quest for “unwithering fame,” the hero is characterized by a combination of extraordinary 
might (4ié) and intelligence (métis), qualities that can also be opposed, for example as 
strategies for conquering Troy, or in the competition between heroes such as Achilles and 
Odysseus for the status of “best of the Achaeans,” or even the poetic rivalry between the 
Iliad and Odyssey. Indeed, the Odyssey draws a series of such analogies, between itself and 
the I/iad, Athena and Poseidon, and Odysseus and Achilles, Polyphemus, his own com- 
panions, and the suitors of Penelope. In addition, the hero has a divine patron and 
antagonist, with the latter of whom he also has a special affinity and may even be identified 
in cult: for example, Hera is the antagonist of Heracles, Apollo of Achilles, and Poseidon of 
Odysseus. Finally, the traditional hero is a man of pain and hatred, in both an active and 
passive sense (Cook 2009): this is closely related to the theme of his divine antagonist and 
his own status as a dragon slayer. 

Of crucial importance in the present context is a formula that qualifies as a myth in its 
own right. Drawing on linguistic evidence ranging from Vedic Sanskrit and Hittite to Old 
Irish, Watkins (1995) has reconstructed an Indo-European formula, “Hero Slay Serpent,” 
which serves to define the traditional hero: Indra is thus “he who slew Vrtra.” The formula 
may include a marginal element in an instrumental relationship, so that the hero slays the 
serpent with a weapon or a helper (Watkins 1995, 301-2). For example: “Zeus slew 
Typhoeus with lightning” or “Heracles slew the Hydra with Iolaus.” More broadly, the 
combat myth represents the triumph of order over chaos, and equally of life over death; as 
such it is naturally associated with the cycles of nature, so that winter is aligned with chaos, 
and the New Year with rebirth and the return of life and order (Watkins 1995, 299-300). 
The Hittite story of M/uyankas was thus performed at the New Year festival to promote 
fertility and prosperity (Watkins 1995, 444-6). But the chaos that the dragon represents 
“was fundamentally social in character”: “the evil or chaos that must be overcome by the 
narration of the myth ... is all that is ‘anti-social’, anti-traditional, anti-hierarchical, and 
that is in violation of the fundamental institutionalized gift-exchange relations and conse- 
crated customs which are alliance and blood kinship, symbolized by hospitality” (Watkins 
1995, 446). We shall see that the Mnesterophonia, or slaughter of the suitors, in the Odyssey is 
a reflex of the combat myth, but Watkins’s account accurately summarizes the major 
themes of the entire epic. Watkins finds another modality of chaos in the Germanic world 
that can be applied to the Odyssey: “the dragon keeps wealth from circulating: the ultimate 
evil in society in which gift-exchange and the lavish bestowal of riches institutionalized 
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precisely that circulation” (Watkins 1995, 300). Finally, the dragon may undergo various 
transformations, into another monster, wild beast, hero, or antihero; and the hero and his 
opponent may switch roles, so that the hero is portrayed as a monster himself. 

The formula is highly conservative: the PIE verb for “he slew,” *gihen-, persists in its 
Greek incarnation as pephne into the Hellenistic period. In the I/iad, it is attested in the 
stories of Zeus and Typhoeus, Bellerophon and Chimera, and Achilles and Scamander; and 
in the Odyssey in the stories of Heracles and Iphitus, Odysseus and the Cyclops, and 
Odysseus and the suitors. On account of its associations with antisocial behavior and 
violations of gift exchange, the formula finds its Odyssean instantiation in a pair of 
reciprocal expressions extended by localizing the event in a domestic setting: “Anti-hero 
Slays Guest (in own House),” that is, the Cyclopeia, the encounter with the Cyclops, and 
“Hero Slays Anti-Guest (in own House),” that is, the Mnesterophonia (Watkins 1995, 404). 

The Cyclopeia most directly represents the formula, although the marked verb does not 
occur since Odysseus only blinds the ogre: Polyphemus is not only monstrous, but keeps his 
cattle locked away in a cave; and not only does he not provide food and treasure, but he even 
eats his guests. His cattle correspond to the cows secreted in the body of Vrtra, which, in a 
cosmogonic myth, Indra releases by striking Vrtra with his thunderbolt. Polyphemus’s 
cattle can thus be seen as representing the source of life itself; a conclusion that can also be 
reached by relating them to the cattle of the sun god Helios in the Thrinakian episode of 
the Odyssey (Cook 1995, 80-2). It is, then, Odysseus’s task to release them. Odysseus even 
uses fire to blind the monster, which can be compared to the fire Hephaestus deploys 
against Scamander, as a metaphor for the lightning bolts of Zeus and Indra. Most 
important, however, is that Polyphemus’s crimes are social in nature: in particular, he 
violates the laws of guest friendship, or xenia, including gift exchange, which Watkins has 
shown to define the serpent’s behavior (HosPITALity). This same violation is also central 
to the other two instances of the formula in the Odyssey. 

The first instance is, as we have already seen, the Mnesterophonia. The suitors correspond 
to the serpent, chaos, and winter. The Mnesterophonia thus takes place during a solar eclipse 
at the new moon of the New Year (Cook 1995, 128-70). Conversely, the formula links the 
return of Odysseus to the return of prosperity to his kingdom, and the restoration of social 
order. The second instance is, unsurprisingly, the story used to introduce the Mnesteropho- 
nia. When Iphitus arrives at the home of Heracles to recover some stolen mares, Heracles 
kills him and keeps the mares: the marked verb pephne is twice used to describe the murder 
in a RING COMPOSITION that brackets the story. Before Iphitus dies, however, he gives 
Odysseus his bow. It is with the gift of a guest wrongly slain by his host that Odysseus slays 
the suitors “in his own house” for repeated wrongs to ¢heir host and his family. The story of 
Iphitus is thus a “photographic negative” of the Mnesterophonia: the “correspondence is 
rigorous, mathematical” (Watkins 1995, 402). 

In sum, there is a strong case for seeing widespread Near Eastern influence on the 
mythological background of Homer, and the case for the influence of the Epic of Gilgamesh 
is particularly compelling; but the myths have been so thoroughly Hellenized, or better 
Panhellenized, that knowing this often does not change how we understand their epic 
deployments (PANHELLENISM). On the other hand, the influence of Indo-European 
mythology is even more diffuse in Homer. Nevertheless, the hero’s combat with a dragon 
in Indo-European myth, as reconstructed by Watkins, is able to cast significant light on 
Achilles’ fight with Scamander in the J/iad, and on the Cyclopeia and Mnesterophonia in the 
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Odyssey. Also striking are the Indic parallels to the archery contest in the Odyssean contest 
for Penelope’s hand in marriage. 


Erwin Cook 


Further Reading 


Detienne 1986; Puhvel 1987; Nagy 1990b; Burkert 1992; Cook 1995; Watkins 1995; Edmunds 
1997; West 1997a; Nagy 2007; West 2007; Cook zor2b. 


The Language of Homer 


HE LANGUAGE of the Homeric epics was throughout Greek antiquity the bench- 

mark for “poetic language,” used in oracles, funerary and dedicatory inscriptions, 

and epic, didactic, and elegiac poetry, among others. Poets of long narrative poems 
all the way to Nonnus (fourth-fifth century a.p.) used the Homeric idiom creatively, 
imitating it, distancing themselves from it, and creating “formulaic” expressions that look 
Homeric, but are not. Even poets working in other genres and meters could not ignore the 
shadow cast by the language of Homer through the centuries. What started as “special 
speech,” a medium for the performance of heroic poetry, turned into a learned, bookish 
idiom, defining poetry qua poetry, always with reference to Homer. This poetic language 
does not seem to have been studied systematically in antiquity other than as a corpus of 
strange words and word forms in need of learned explanation. 


The Homeric Kunstsprache 


M odern scholarship, equipped with the tools of dialectology and _historical- 
comparative linguistics, has been more analytically minded. Ever since the discovery 
that the numerous metrical and prosodic anomalies in Homer often allow of linguistic 
explanations, the rL1ApD and opyssey have been seen, in a historical-comparative linguistic 
perspective, as a window on archaic stages of the language. In some cases Homer represents 
features of the language going back as far as the middle of the second millennium B.c. The 
coexistence of such archaic features with the contemporary properties of seventh-century 
B.C. Ionic has led scholars, initially in the German tradition of analytic scholarship, to see 
Homeric language as a Kunstsprache (German for “art language”), a concept that conveys 
the idea of an artistic medium, but also that of an artificial poetic idiom. 

The idea of Kunstsprache hinges on a number of separate, but interlocking observations: 
Homeric diction is characterized by (i) dialect mixture (Homeric DIALEcTs); (ii) the 
coexistence of recent and archaic forms; (iii) artificial forms; and (iv) the pervasive influence 
of METER. 


7O 
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(i) Dialect mixture: the dialect of the epics is essentially Ionic, but there is an 
important admixture of various types of Aeolic. For example, alongside the Ionic 
infinitive of the verb “be,” eivat, we find gupev, a form attested in mainland Aecolic 
(Thessalian) as well as Eupevat, a form attested in the Aeolic dialect of Lesbos, off the 
coast of northern Asia Minor. Other verbs show the same differentiation, e.g. dkovetv, 
aKkovépev, and akovépevat (“hear”). Another frequently occurring case is Aeolic dupes 
(“we”) alongside Ionic nets (similarly “you” [pl.]: duets vs. bupes). Ubiquitous are also 
the Aeolic forms of the modal particle (ke or kev) and that of the conditional 
conjunction (ai) under certain conditions. Note that we can make a distinction between 
two classes of Acolicisms: #upevat is metrically different from eivat, whereas ai and ei 
(or wav and py, and — at verse end — dupec/dppes and npets/bpets) are metrically 
identical. Thus éupevat cannot be substituted for civat, whereas ai can be substituted 
for ci in the verse. In fact, ai is a not a different form, but a different pronunciation. On 
this issue, see further below. 


In addition to Ionic and Aeolic a third dialect is often recognized, called “Achaean” or 
“Mycenaean.” This dialect would have been the language spoken by the linguistic commu- 
nities that produced the Linear-B tablets from Cnossos, Pylos, Mycenae, and Thebes. 
Many Homeric words are attested in the Linear-B tablets (e.g. dvaé “king,” téevos 
“precinct,” @doyavov “sword,” éyxoG “spear,” Opijvus “footstool,” dSéxacg “goblet,” etc.), 


? 


but it is often difficult to identify “Achaean” forms unambiguously, since older forms of 
Ionic and Aeolic often cannot be excluded. Among the good candidates for Achaean/ 
Mycenaean provenance is the formula Ati pijttv atéAavtos]| “equal in weight to Zeus with 
respect to counsel,” which scans correctly only if we restore its original prosodic features: a 
long third declension dative singular ending Atpei (this dative is attested in the Mycenaean 
tablets as di-we) and the aspiration /h/ acting as fully fledged consonant: Avfei pit 
hatéAavtos. (Where Ja < op; cf. Ga amas and Lat. semel.) The erstwhile consonantal 
value of the /h/ phoneme also explains the hiatus in the old cult title of Hera: n6tvia “Hpn 
< moTvia hipa. 


(ii) Coexistence of recent and archaic features: Homeric Greek has numerous forms that are 
demonstrably contemporary Ionic, where the initial Aw/ sound (“digamma,” fF) has disap- 
peared from the language; where the genitive singular ending of the o-stem declension has 
become -ov (as opposed to -00 or -oto); and where the sequence “long vowel-short vowel” 
(as in the gen. sg. m. of the a-stems, e.g. Atpet5-ao), has been reversed to “short vowel- 
long vowel” (Atpeid-ew; this phenomenon is called “metathesis of quantity”). ‘Thus there 
are expressions that presuppose the disappearance of /w/ from the vernacular, such as 
[eA dSéo¢ oivou|| “honeysweet wine,” genitive singular, which also has a metrically secure 
-ov (i.e. irresolvable to -00 since occurring in the second half of the two-syllable sixth foot); 
the corresponding older form *yeAtpadéFos Foivolto is impossible in the hexameter. And 
the noun-epithet formula for Zeus Kpévovu aais &yKvAoprtew|| “son of Cronus with the 
crooked mind” has metrically secured -ov as well as metrically secured metathesis of 
quantity: the former occurs in the first half of the foot, where it cannot be resolved into-00 
and the latter occurs in the second half of the sixth foot. (In addition, the double initial 
consonant of Kpévou must in practice be preceded by a short syllable before the trochaic 
caesura. This treatment of “muta cum liquida” — sequences of occlusive and resonant 
consonants— is atypical of Homeric Greek, where the sequence normally creates a long 
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preceding syllable by “position,” and looks forward to the prosody of the Classical period, 
where “muta cum liquida” does not make position.) 


However, the earlier strata of the language are not forgotten and are in fact ubiquitously 
present in the diction. The formula for “honeysweet wine” in the accusative case (ueAmdéa 
oivov), which is much more frequent than the “recent” genitive, testifies to the former 
presence of /w/ in the “hiatus” between the two words. (We can easily restore to peAurndéfa 
Foivov without the metrical shape of the phrase being altered.) There are numerous cases 
where metathesis of quantity is metrically impossible (Ayapéyvovog Atpeidao||) and 
alongside the ubiquitous -oto, there are cases where the bisyllabic -00 is metrically secure 
(e.g. ||TAiov mponapowWev, which can be “restored” to || TAioo mpondpowWev, with the 
second vowel of -oo lengthened by position before mp). (The original bisyllabic scansion of - 
00 can lead to “new” words: the adjective oxpudetec, “horrible,” next to kpudets has come into 
being through false word division in (post-Homeric) redactions of the text in the expression 
(noAguov) éxtdnuiov OKpudevtos (ZZ. 9.64), which can be traced back to émtdnpioo 
Kpvdevtos; cf. Leumann 1950, 49.) 

It might seem tempting to assume that old and recent morphological or phonological 
features occur in “old” parts of the poems; this would be the linguistic dimension of the 
analyst approach to Homer (HoMERIc QuEsTi0oNn). But such a distribution is excluded: 
old and recent linguistic features frequently occur together in the same line or even in the 
same word group. For example, in the formulaic line 6x8joag & dpa eine mpd¢ Sv 
LeyaAntopa Bupov “and greatly annoyed he spoke to his (own) great-hearted spirit,” the 
hiatus between pa and eize points to the recognition of an erstwhile digamma (fetze), 
whereas the short scansion of mpc before the reflexive pronoun dv (< Fhov < ofov, cf. 
Lat. swum) indicates that this formula was created by poets for whom /w/ was no longer a 
productive linguistic feature. Furthermore, the short scansion of the final vowel of eine 
before mp6g with its muta cum liquida is another recent feature (see above). 

The first line of the I/iad contains a-stem masculine genitives both pre- and post- 
quantitative metathesis (ImAniadSew AxtAijos||); one might be inclined to restore an earlier 
IInAniada’ AxtAijos||, but in Mevortiadew TatpoKAfjos Ud. 16.554) both the recent and 
the old endings are metrically secure. Finally, a noun phrase like diGupod moAgpoto (I/. 
3-112) features both the recent and the old o-stem gen. sg. (In I/ 1.591 and BndAod 
8eorecioto|| we have the collocation of -00 and -oto (as BnAod ending in the second half 
of the foot can be analyzed as BnAdo); cf. I/. 2.457, 746, 843.) 


(iii) Artificial forms. If dialect mixture and deliberate retention of older morphology and 
phonology sounds like an artificial Kunstsprache, then epic diction acts out its artificiality by 
creating words that do not naturally occur in any stage of any dialect. An example is the 
gen. ||ZaparSovtos (U7. 12.379), as if the Lycian hero’s name is declined LaparjSwv -ovtos 
(analogously to Aaopédwv -ovtos) and not Lapandmv -dvoc. Similar is Hvtoxija|| 
(“charioteer,” acc., I/. 8.312) as if the nominative of this form is *jvtoxevs and not Hvioxos, 
and Avtupatija|| (Od. 10.114) instead of the “natural” Avtupétny. Finally, the noun 
phrase evpéa ndvtov|| contains the “artificial” ending -éa as opposed to the ending -bv 
in the “natural” form evpbv. The ending may have been borrowed from an adjective like 
aetkéa, where it occurs naturally. 

(iv) Influence of meter. The last example falls under the rubric “declension of formulas” 
(Witte 1912): it is built on the analogy of evpéi nOvT@, not only as a phrase meaning “wide 
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sea” in the dative, but also as a phrase filling the metrical slot between the bucolic diaeresis 
and the end of the line (- v v — ¥||). The creation of the accusative phrase “overrides” the 
natural form evpbv movtov (— — — -||), which would have a less desirable metrical profile. 
The same metrical slot between the bucolic diaeresis and the end of the line is responsible 
for the artificial forms nvtoxfja and Avtit@atija as well as for the metrical declension of the 
noun phrase “fatherland”: nominative matpic dpovpal|, genitive matpidos ains]|, dative 
matpidt yatn||, and accusative matpida yottav. None of the forms involved in this “para- 
digm” is in and of itself artificial, but the choice of noun for “land” is determined by the 
metrical conditions. 


Similar is the case of the participial phrase “suffering woes,” placed in the same metrical 
slot, which changes its participle according to the case: nominative dAyea né0XWv\|| and 
accusative dAye’ éxovta||; or the verb phrase “inflict sorrow,” which changes its verb 
according to the tense required: dAye’ g6nkel| (past) and dAyea tevyet|| (present). In all 
these cases meter is the overriding factor in the articulation of certain ideas, determining the 
choice of words, creating artificial forms, or overriding rules of grammar and lexicon, as in 
the case of |atd00aAa pnxavowvtac]||, “contriving outrageous deeds,” an Odyssey formula 
for the Suitors, in which the fact that the verb in question normally occurs only in the 
middle voice is overruled by the requirements of the metrical situation (cf. ati08ara 
Unxavowvta/unxavaanoBat, “they contrive/to contrive outrageous deeds,” etc.). 

Other ways in which meter determines language is the “bending” or stretching of words in 
Homer in order to fit the meter. In the example just cited, the long vowel that is the result of 
contraction (unxavOvtal, unxavaoBar < pHXavdovtaL, pnXavdEoGat) is distended to 
occupy more than one long metrical element (this is called epic diectasis). In line 2 of the 
Iliad the first syllable of ovAopEvNy, “accursed,” is lengthened, as the “natural” form of the 
word (OAopévn) is unmetrical because of its three consecutive short syllables; similar are 
ovvopa and a48avatos, with lengthened first syllables. Homeric language, then, is determined 
on many levels by the requirements of the dactylic hexameter and its intricate colometry. 

It is important in these cases to realize, again, that what looks to us on paper as a different 
word form (although the length of the first syllable of 48évatog is not visible graphically) is 
actually a marked “hexametrical” pronunciation of the word, which came to be a matter of 
orthography when the poems were recorded. 


Parry and the Language of an Oral Tradition 


hese four features that make up the Homeric Kunstsprache become component parts of 

an integrated vision in the work of M1LMAN Parry. Ina series of publications that 
became a watershed moment in Homeric studies (collected by his son Adam Parry in Parry 
1971), Parry argued that Homeric Greek is the language of an oral tradition. Parry showed 
that dialectically and/or diachronically different forms tend to be of different metrical shape, 
which he explained as resulting from the way in which the poems were composed: different 
metrical shapes for one and the same semantic idea would be conducive to poems being (re) 
composed in performance without the aid of writing or written texts. The central idea was 
that Homeric diction retained forms from earlier strata in the tradition and in the develop- 
ment of the language as long as no metrically equivalent form in the contemporary 
vernacular was available. In this way, Parry thought, numerous forms from a previous Aeolic 
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stage of the epic tradition were retained even after the tradition had been taken over by Ionic 
bards and their audiences. With the notion of composition in performance Parry provided a 
pragmatic rationale for the pervasive way in which meter determines Homeric language. 

Much of what Parry stated remains essential for appreciating Homer as oral poetry and for 
understanding the pressure that is behind the making of the epic diction and verse. Metrically 
different older or otherwise unusual forms make oral composition possible, or they may 
ensure metrically “better” hexameters. For example, the Thessalian infinitive for “to hear,” 
aKOvELEV, is used before the bucolic diaeresis, where the “normal” Ionic akovetw would give 
a less good rhythm (word end after a spondaic fourth foot tends to be avoided), e.g.: 


éyxein’ Ta 6&8 wéAAET’ dkovEneE, ei ETedv Ep CUZ. 14.125) 
with his spear; you must have heard about this, if indeed it is true. 


The Aecolic form dakovépev (it occurs six times in the Homeric poems) is, then, an 
alternative to dkovelw in a specific metrical context; it is part of a “grammar” of poetry 
that is necessitated and driven by meter. 

Parry envisions this metrical poetic Kunstsprache in utilitarian terms. The words that do 
not belong to the contemporary Ionic vernacular are part of the epic diction because of their 
metrical usefulness. And if they are metrically useful, that means that no contemporary 
word or expression with the same metrical properties has been found (yet). In other words, 
the idea is that there is constant pressure of the contemporary vernacular on the diction, 
which forces the singers to make their diction artificial by using dialectally and/or diachron- 
ically divergent forms. These forms are essentially a necessary byproduct of the constraints 
of oral composition and hexameter metrics: they may be esthetically pleasing, but “they are 
never willfully sought after” (Parry 1971, 332). 

In a historical (diachronic) perspective this means that noncontemporary forms are 
retained from previous stages in the development of the epic diction. This can lead to 
accounts of Homeric language that are based on the assumption that Aecolic preceded Ionic 
in the history of the epic tradition. This diachronic shift involves not only time, but also 
space, since it is associated with the migration of the epic tradition out of the mainland 
Greek palatial centers of Mycenaean civilization through the northern Aegean to Aeolic 
Asia Minor, from which it came into the hands of Ionic-speaking bards. 

Linguistic evidence for a switch from Aeolic to Ionic has been seen in the genitive ending 
-ao discussed earlier. This ending should have been -no if the diction modernizes whenever 
this is metrically possible, as Parry’s innovation principle would require. Yet the pronunci- 
ation -10 is not found in Homer: we invariably find Atpetéao, never Atpeidno. This has 
been interpreted as evidence for an Acolic phase of the epic tradition preceding the Ionic, 
Homeric, phase: an Atpei5a0 pronouncing epic tradition would have been taken over by 
an Ionic epic tradition at a time when the language community was already pronouncing 
Agamemnon’s patronymic as Atpeidew (by metathesis of quantity, see above), having 
passed the *Atpeidno stage. 


Poetic Language and Ordinary Language 


ib remains to be seen, however, whether such a succession of dialects is the best way to 
account for the Homeric diction. What has become better understood since the 1920s 
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and 1930s is that languages are not the isolated monoliths they were once thought to be, and 
dialects within languages are even less autonomous. There is extensive overlap among 
languages, and in areas of language contact bilingualism is an important aspect of speakers’ 
language behavior. The epic tradition thrived in a region, the coastal area of mid and 
northern Asia Minor, where Acolic—Ionic bilingualism must have been widespread; in fact, 
the Aeolic infinitive ending -jevat (see above) is often seen as a conflation of Aeolic-pev 
with Ionic -vat, which would make éupevat an “artificial” form that “naturally” occurs in 
the indigenous vernacular of Lesbos, a language community influenced by Ionian through 
no doubt numerous contacts. 

For Homeric diction this means that an Aeolic form or pronunciation does not have to 
enter through vertical, diachronic transmission; it can also enter through language contact, 
either as a consequence of the mutual influence of two oral traditions or in a stylized version 
of bilingualism in the two vernaculars. Parry’s idea of diachronic retention is based on 
metrical distinctiveness, as we saw, but not all Aeolisms are metrically necessary. The use of 
the Acolic infinitive akovépev can be seen as metrically motivated but the Aeolic infinitive 
Xupev is always interchangeable metrically with Ionic eivau, e.g.: 


avtap éyav épéw wc pot Soxei eivat dptota-(IZ. 9.314) 
But I will say how to me it seems to be best 


nas St) Eywy’, Ont Pedwv ~upev apiotn (7. 18.364) 
How could I then, who claim to be the best of the goddesses. 


In such cases the poet has a choice. We may wonder why at I/iad 18.364 the Aeolic form was 
preferred. One consideration could be that the line contains another Aeolic, or at least non- 
Ionic form: the genitive plural 8edwv. If the presence of this form is a factor in the choice of 
Xupev instead of eivat, then we have here a case of deliberate Acolic coloring. 

Another example is the use of the Aeolic and Ionic dative forms for “we” and “you” (pl) 
mentioned earlier, Npiv and bpiv vs. dupu(v) and bypt(v). These pairs are not always 
metrically equivalent, but placed at the end of the line they are, so that in the case of 


oUTW KEV Kai UGAAOV OMPEAAELEV TOVOV GyLV (Od. 2.334) 


This way they would rather increase the trouble for us. 


uty could have taken the place of d&iptv. Again there is an Acolic element elsewhere in the 
line, the Aeolic modal particle kev, which creates the conditions for deliberate Aeolic 
coloring (cf. IZ 10.380, 13.379; Od. 22.262). 

Another case is the treatment of the verbal root évoot-, “shake,” which is a constitutive 
part of a number of epithets. Its three consecutive short syllables can be accommodated 
when two consonants follow, lengthening the third syllable, as in (Mooeidawv) évooix8wv; 
but when only one consonant follows, the first syllable will have to be pronounced longer to 
fit the rhythm. This can be done in the Ionic way, with a lengthening of the first vowel, as 
in sivooi@uAdos “with shaking leaves” (cf. eiv GAi); but in the case of the alternative epithet 
for Poseidon the lengthening is achieved through Aeolic pronunciation: évvooiyatos, 
presumably producing, to Ionic ears, an exotic and archaic effect preferred over the Ionic 
pronunciation *eivootyatos that would have been equally possible. Again the Aeolic “form” 
appears to be a deliberate choice and not a relic from a previous stage in the diction that the 
bards are forced to retain for lack of a contemporary metrical equivalent. 
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In this light it seems likely that the ending -do reflects a deliberately archaic pronunci- 
ation as well, preferred over AtpetSno, which presumably would have felt merely old- 
fashioned, not “epic,” next to contemporary Atpeidew. 


Semantic Archaism 


W: may conclude, then, that in addition to Parry’s vision of dialectally and dia- 
chronically old elements as produced through retention amidst a pervasive and 
ongoing modernization there is an opposite pull: deliberate archaism. This is in line with 
anthropological evidence for “special speech,” the language that a community reserves for 
ritually or religiously charged situations: it tends to be removed from everyday speech in 
vocabulary, prosody, and pronunciation, as well as in the deployment of syntactic and 
semantic features that have become obsolete in the ordinary language, or are in the 
process of becoming so. 

One such a feature, which again involves deliberate Acolicism, is the pronunciation ai for 
the conditional conjunction (Ionic ei) in a specifically epic use, introducing “weak” purpose 
clauses in which the subject of the main clause has no control over the action: “to see if,” “in 
the hope that.” In this use, which may well continue an earlier function of what later 
became the conditional conjunction, we typically find it pronounced as ai modified by the 
Aeolic modal particle ke(v), e.g.: 


TOV VOV LLY LVIoaoa mapefeo Kal AaBE yodVvwv 
ai Kev mus e8éAnow éxi Tpdeoow aprsat (U7. 1.407-8) 


(Achilles to Thetis:) Reminding him of this, sit next to him and grasp his knees [as a suppliant], 
in the hope that he will somehow want to extend victory to the Trojans. 


But in a typically Homeric twist, the same archaic construction can be used in an Ionic way 
by means of the very modern conjunction jv (= ei + dv), e.g.: 


VOOTOV MEVOOLEVOSG TATPOS MiAoV, iv TOV AKOVOW (Od. 2.360) 


In order to inquire after the survival of my dear father, in the hope that somehow I hear 
<something>. 


Within the category of semantic archaism we may also discuss the pervasive function of 
the pronoun 6 as a demonstrative. In the vernacular this element had become (or was in the 
process of becoming) the definite article (in a process similar to the French definite article /e 
or the Italian definite article i/ being derived from the Latin demonstrative i//e). As a 
demonstrative, 6 has independent reference as an anaphoric pronoun (that is, it refers back 
to what precedes in the flow of discourse); what is in Classical Greek an isolated usage (e.g. 
0 pév ... 0 5é “the one ... the other”) is in Homer the norm (e.g. &¢ oi Wév papvavto, 7. 


18.1, “This way they were delivering battle”). The use of 6 as a definite article modifying a 
noun is not frequent, but it does occur (e.g. é55etoev 5’ 6 yépov, I/. 1.33, “and he got 
scared, the old man”). In the conventional view, this would mean that by the time the 
poems were composed (or reached their final form), the recent use of 6 as the definite article 
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was beginning to infiltrate into the diction. But the presence of any recent feature in 
Homer, no matter how infrequent, presupposes that this feature was already active in the 
Ionian vernacular, and we may consider the more frequent use of 6 as a demonstrative to be 
deliberately sought after, a stylized archaic feature of epic storytelling. 

A similar case comes from the morphology of the verb. Contemporary Ionic has, just as 
does later Classical Greek, the so-called augment on verbs in the past tense (aorist, 
imperfect, and pluperfect: e.g. aor. é-viknoe, “he (has) won”). In Homer we find many 
verbs without the augment (e.g. viknoe), which is usually seen as an archaic feature. But the 
presence of the augment may be an archaic feature too, when we observe that it is not 
associated with past tense per se, but with the salience of a given event for the context of 
utterance, e.g.: 


viv pév yap MevéAaos é-viknoev obv AOjvn, 

Keivov & adtic éya-(IZ. 3.439-40) 

<It is true that> now Menelaus has won with the help of Athena, 
but later I <will beat> Aim. 


Menelaos’s victory is completed, and hence past, but it constitutes the context in which Paris 
makes his utterance, which he contrasts with a projected reverse situation in the future: “he 
wins now, I will win later.” When the augment is absent, on the other hand, the event in 
question is completed in the past, without direct relevance for the speaker’s present, e.g.: 


VOOPW APEOTHKEL, KEXOAWLEVN ElveKa viKNS, 

THY Lev €y@ viknoa SiKaGouEevos mapa vyvol 

Tevxeow au’ AxtAfjos-(Od. 11.544-6) 

(Odysseus about the ghost of Ajax:) It stood far away <from me>, angered on account of 
the defeat I dealt him arguing by the ships, 

about the arms of Achilles. 


Odysseus’s victory over Ajax in the competition for the arms of Achilles does not constitute 
his present context of utterance; it was already an event completed in the past that Odysseus 
evokes, his visit to the Dead. The use of augment in Homeric Greek thus provides a 
glimpse of an older stage in the meaning of verbal morphology, in which augment was a 
deictic element signaling present relevance of a past event. 

Homeric Greek also retains, presumably more so than ordinary Greek, inherited Indo- 
European patterns commonly discussed under the rubric “autonomy” of words and phrases. 
In terms of linguistic typology, this means that Homeric Greek is “nonconfigurational”: 
there is little “governing” of linguistic constituents by others, as, for example, a verb 
“governing” a subject or object noun; instead the verb and the noun are both “autonomous” 
and the relation between them tends to be appositional. For example in the formulaic 
sequence: 


totot 5& Bodv iépevoev vag avdpov Ayapésuvav 

Apoeva TEVTAETNPOV dmEppEVEl Kpoviwve (U7. 2.402-3, 7.31415) 

And for them a bull he sacrificed, lord over men Agamemnon, 

<it was> male, five years old, <sacrificed it> to the overpowering son of Kronos. 
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we do not have a sentence centered around a verb “sacrificed” and consisting of a subject, an 
object with attributive adjectives, and an indirect object; rather, there is the basic idea “bull 
sacrifice” (expressed as Bodv iépevoev “sacrificed <a> bull”) with, added to it subsequently, 
the sacrifice’s agent (expressed as a noun-epithet formula that is not to be taken as the 
subject of the verb, but as a free apposition: “lord of men Agamemnon”), details about the 
victim (“male, five years old”), and the identity of the divine recipient (“to the overpowering 
son of Kronos”). This whole appositional sequence is linked to the preceding discourse with 
the anaphoric pronoun just discussed (totot 5é, “and for them”). Such nonconfigurational 
syntax is characteristic of ancient Greek in general, but we are perhaps justified in assuming 
that the farther we go back in time, the stronger it becomes. The Homeric tradition would 
then have retained a linguistic memory of this inherited feature of the Indo-European 
mother language. 


The Stylization of Speech 


] n the extract just presented, the expression of the basic idea and the subsequent additions 
can be seen as a flow running from the general indication of a scene to its successive 
details. This is a common phenomenon in Homer, underlying also the organization of the 
Proem of the I/iad: 


Live dede, Bed, | IInAniddew Axtrijos, | 
ovAopévny, | f} pupt’ Axatois dAye’ ZOnke, | 
TOAAAG 8’ ipBipous Wuxas | Aldi mpotawWer | 
Npaowv, | abtods 5& EAMPLa TedxE KVEOON | 
oiwvotoi te nit, | Atos 5’ éteAgieto Bovan, | 


2& od Sf TA APAta | Staotytv épioavte | 

Atpeiéns te dvag avdpav | Kai Stog AxwAeds. | (7. 1.1-7) 

Sing <of> the wrath, goddess, | <the wrath> of Peleus’s son Achilles, | 

<the> baneful <wrath>, | which to the Achaeans has caused countless sorrows, | 
and numerous vigorous souls | <it> sent forth to Hades | 

<souls> of heroes, | and themselves <it> made to be carrion for the dogs | 

and for all birds, | and the plan of Zeus came to fulfillment, | 

<sing> from that first moment when | the two of them stood apart in strife, | 
Atreus’s son the lord of men | and godlike Achilles. | 


Again there is a starting point, the idea “sing <the> wrath” as a request to the Muse; of the 
two elements, “wrath” is the first to be developed through a series of successive details 
(some of which serve as a starting point for further details, as in line 4); then with 8 od 51) 
Ta mp@ta (“from the moment at which for the first time”) the switch is made to the 


( 


development of the second element, the singing of the wrath, starting with its beginning. 

Such an organization, by which a larger amount of information is parsed into separate 
“chunks,” does not produce a good sentence on paper, but it is a very normal way for speech 
to be produced by a speaker and processed by a listener. The syntax of the Homeric 
language, in fact, is very similar to that of spoken language. The units in which speech 
proceeds, being the verbalization of the speaker’s “foci of consciousness,” tend to coincide 
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with the metrical slots of the dactylic hexameter, producing an idiom that is a stylized form 
of spoken language, as befits the language of a poetic tradition that was composed, received, 
and transmitted in oral performance. The older conception of Homer’s appositional, 
“adding” style adequately captures the flow of Homeric syntax, but creates a distorted 
picture in opposing Homeric “paratactic” syntax to the “hypotactic” syntax of Classical 
Greek, while obscuring the fact that the syntax of our own spoken language tends to be 
paratactic as well. 

The elevation of the tradition’s diction with its dialect mixture, archaic elements, 
metrically created artificial forms, and formulaic repetitions belies a similarity to ordinary 
language that was difficult to observe for the pioneers who researched the Homeric 
Kunstsprache without many of the analytical tools that are now at our disposal. Many of 
the features that were thought to be exclusive to the Homeric Kunstsprache, setting it apart 
from the language of written and later poetry, are in fact observable in ordinary speech. 
Code switching between languages or dialects within languages is a common phenomenon 
in areas of contact between different linguistic groups; languages are just as capable as is 
Homeric diction of creating artificial forms by analogy; and contemporary linguistic 
thought sees much repetition in ordinary language, where Parry would consider it a 
distinctive feature of Homer as oral poetry. This is not to deny that formulae and dialect 
mixture are subject to meter in ways that are impossible in ordinary speech, but meter 
regulates and strengthens what also happens in the vernacular. The Kunst of the Homeric 
Sprache is neither artificial nor exclusively artistic, the art of Homeric poetry is the styliza- 
tion of speech. 


Egbert J. Bakker 


Further Reading 


Recent surveys of Homeric Greek include Janko 1992, Horrocks 1997, and Hackstein 2010. On 
the influence of Homer on Greek literature, see Hunter 2004; discussion of the legacy of epic 
in archaic lyric in Silk 2010; special speech: Bakker 1997. The conception of an artificial 
Kunstsprache is developed in the work of Witte (papers collected in Witte 1972) and Meister 
(1921) and grounded in oral tradition in Parry 1932. On the development of Homeric diction 
from its (pre-)Mycenaean origins to Ionic, see S. West 1988 and Ruijgh 1995. The idea of an 
Aeolic stage is defended in Janko 1982, 1992, S. West 1988, Ruijgh 1995, among others; critique 
(and to my mind, refutation) of the idea in Horrocks 1997 and Jones 2012. On augment, see 
Bakker 2005. The “autonomy” of words in Homeric syntax is discussed in Chantraine 1953 
(12-21), who speaks of syntaxe appositionnelle, also Devine and Stephens 2000, and Bakker 
201. The cognitive approach to Homeric discourse is presented in Bakker 1997 and 2005. 


From Song to Text 


Introduction 


need to address from the start an unwritten aspect of the title of my essay, “From 

Song to Text.” That is, the words song and ¢ext apply in this case to Homer. The 
very idea of a shift from song to text needs to be explored specifically in terms of how we 
understand Homeric poetry. This essay presents a cohesive overview of my own 
understanding, drawing on the sum total of my research and teaching experience and 
especially on six works of mine on Homeric poetry: PP (1996a), HQ (1996b), HR 
(2003a), HTL (2004), HC (2009c), HPC (2010a). The full titles that correspond to 
these abbreviations can be found in the paragraph “Further Reading” at the end of 
this essay. 

The title of a book, The Singer of Tales, written by my late mentor Albert Lord ([1960] 
2000), gives the best introduction to understanding what I mean by the word song in the 
title of this essay. The English word singer, like the related word song, actually contains 
the idea of performance. To sing a song is to perform the words of a song. So the idea of 
performance is built into the idea of singing a song. Further, as Lord shows in The Singer 
of Tales, in an oral tradition such as that in which the I/iad and Odyssey were composed, 
the performance of a song or poem and its composition are two aspects of the same process, 
and this process is what he calls oral poetry (Martin, HomER 1n a Wor_p oF SONG; 
Ebbott, Homeric Epic iN PERFORMANCE). Even further, there are two other relevant 
aspects of oral poetry, reception and transmission (Nagy 2009¢, 282). As we will see in what 
follows, the terms reception and transmission can have special meanings that are unfamiliar 
to most casual readers. As for the word ¢ext in the title of this essay, I have in mind two 
levels of meaning: text as metaphor and text as artifact. My aim is to familiarize the reader 
with ancient words for ¢ext as a metaphor that expresses the basic idea of weaving a fabric. 
The meaning of such a metaphor, which underlies the meaning of the word ¢exé, turns out 
to be quite unfamiliar to most speakers of contemporary English. A related aim is to 
defamiliarize our contemporary understanding of ¢ex¢ as an artifact, that is, as a thing that 
belongs to our everyday material culture. Such an everyday understanding of ext is all too 
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familiar — and can lead to a wide variety of assumptions about Homeric poetry that cannot 
be justified by way of empirical research. 


The Reception of Homer 


Faas to the prevailing consensus that has taken shape in the contemporary world 
of classical studies, Homer was the poet of two epics, the rr1ap and the oDyssEY. 
From a historical point of view, however, the very idea of Homer was broader and more 
varied. For example, at different times and in different places before the fifth century B.c. 
the poetic compositions of Homer were thought to include not only the J/iad and the 
Odyssey but also a wide variety of other pieces of poetry (Marks, Epic TRADITIONS; 
Homeric Hymns). Only in the fifth century B.c. and thereafter did popular thinking 
proceed to narrow down the repertoire of Homer to the J/iad and the Odyssey. And, even in 
this later phase of consolidation, the actual production of poetry by Homer was imagined in 
a variety of ways: our ancient sources portray this poet as a culture hero who sang or recited 
or even wrote his poetry. The term that I apply here for describing all these varied 
understandings of Homer in the ancient world is reception. 

I use here the term reception not in a narrow sense, referring to the way in which a given 
literary composition is received after it has been released to the public. A broader sense of 
the term is needed when a composition stems from oral traditions, as in the case of 
Homeric poetry (Nagy 2009¢, 282). In oral traditions, reception happens not only after 
composition but also already during composition, because live performance is an integral 
aspect of any composition. In fact, composition and performance are aspects of the same 
process in any oral tradition, and this process is a matter of composition-in-performance. 
Further, any composition can be recomposed in the process of composition-in-perform- 
ance, and so a more accurate way of describing this process is recomposition-in-performance 
(PP 15-17, 24, 29-32, 36, 57, 77-8, 214-25). In an oral tradition, reception (on the part of the 
live audience) and recomposition-in-performance (on the part of the performer) are 
happening at the same time. 

When it comes to the form and the content of a given recomposition-in-performance, 
the degree of changeability will vary from one oral tradition to another. In some cases, the 
changes that we observe in the wording of a given recomposition-in-performance as 
recorded on different occasions of performance may be utterly insignificant or even 
seemingly nonexistent, while in other cases the changes and even the changeability in 
wording may be all-important, even required (PP 14-15). Further, in the history of any 
single oral tradition, there can be different phases of susceptibility to change. Some phases 
of the tradition may be more fluid while others may be more rigid. It all depends on the 
historical contexts of reception. In some cases, for example, the spread of an oral tradition 
beyond the confines of its initial place of reception may result in different trends of fluidity 
or rigidity (HQ 51-5). In other cases, a composition that countless generations of partici- 
pants in a given oral tradition consider to be the “same” may in fact have undergone radical 
changes from one period of reception to another (HQ 15-16). 

The historical circumstances of reception may even affect the identity of the performer in 
a given oral tradition. A performer who recomposes a given composition-in-performance 
may be the same performer who composed it earlier, but there may also be a new performer, 
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even a succession of new performers. A term that expresses such variations in the process of 
recomposition-in-performance is transmission (Nagy 2009¢, 282). Transmission accounts 
for the transfer and diffusion of songs within an oral tradition from performer to performer, 
across geographical distances and through time, while reception refers primarily to the 
interaction between performers and their audiences. 

Such an understanding of reception and transmission in oral traditions applies to what we 
know about the reception of Homer. Here I pick up the thread of my opening argument: at 
different times and in different places, Homer was understood to be a culture hero who sang 
or recited or even wrote his poetry. The evidence for the varied reception of Homer and 
Homeric poetry can be divided into two general categories, external and internal: 


1. The external evidence comes mostly from Life of Homer texts, commonly known simply 
as Vitae. (There are twelve of these texts, as 1 number them in HPC 30, and they can 
easily be found in volume 5 of the Oxford Classical Text of Homer, edited by Allen 1912; 
another edition is West 2003b, with a different numbering of the texts.) The Vitae 
provide sources of information about the ongoing reception of Homeric poetry through- 
out a vast stretch of time extending from the early first millennium B.c. through the first 
half of the first millennium a.p. Of these Vitae, the most valuable are two accretive texts 
that draw on sources stemming mostly from the fifth and the fourth century B.c.: they 
are Vita 1, or the “pseudo-Herodotean” Life of Homer, and Vita 2, or the so-called Contest 
of Homer and Hesiod, also known as the Certamen (HPC 30). The narratives about 
Homer (and Hesiod, in the case of the Certamen) in these and other such Vitae are 
myths, but the actual process of constructing these myths can be analyzed as a historical 
fact — or, better, as a set of historical facts (HPC 30). From a historical point of view, 
these myths were constructed to aetiologize Homer, that is, to explain how, when, 
where, and why Homeric poetry was performed in the Greek-speaking world (HPC 
30-1). These myths about Homer and Hesiod can reveal a great deal about how Homeric 
poetry was understood in various different historical contexts. 

2. The internal evidence comes primarily from the Homeric I/iad and Odyssey, mostly from 
the Odyssey. In these two epics, we find references to the medium of verbal art that 
produced Homeric poetry. Foregrounded are the professional practitioners of this verbal 
art, known as aoidoi or “singers,” and the Homeric portrayal of these acidoi becomes 
relevant to the identity of the master aoidos or “singer” of the I/iad and the Odyssey. It is 
this master singer who calls on his singular Muse to “sing” or “recite” for him and 
through him the I/iad and the Odyssey, as we see in the first verses of these two epics (J/. 
1.1 and Od. 1.1). Modeled on such a master singer are aoidoi who are characters in 
Homeric poetry, notably Phemios in Odyssey Books 1, 17, and 22 and Demodokos in 
Odyssey Books 8 and 13. But there is also further internal evidence from the Homeric 
Hymns, especially the Homeric Hymn to Apollo, which makes references to the reception 
of Homeric poetry in the context of the Delian festival of Apollo (Nagy zor1b). The 
organic relationship of the Homeric Hymns to the Iliad and the Odyssey is corroborated by 
the use of the word Aumnos (“hymn”) in the context of Odyssey (8.429), where it refers to 
the overall performance of a poet: it can be argued, on the basis of this context, that 
4umnos refers not only to a notionally perfect beginning of a song (by way of singing a 
hymn to a god) but also to a perfect follow-through to the main content of the song and 
even to a perfect completion of the song (HPC 79-102). 
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In what follows, I will be looking at this external and internal evidence from a diachronic as 
well as historical perspective. 


The Idea of a Diachronic Perspective on Homer 


| ae I need to offer a brief explanation of what I mean by diachronic and why we need to 
make a distinction between diachronic and historical perspectives on Homer. 

The term diachronic is correlated with the term synchronic. My use of these two terms 
derives from the work of Ferdinand de Saussure, who applied them to the study of language 
as a structure. I paraphrase here the distinction he makes between synchronic and diachronic 
perspectives (Saussure 1916, 117): A synchronic perspective has to do with the static aspect of 
linguistic analysis, whereas a diachronic perspective deals with various kinds of evolution. 
So synchrony and diachrony refer respectively to an existing state of a language and to 
phases of evolution in the language. (I note here especially Saussure’s equation of the terms 
diachronic and evolutionary.) A diachronic or evolutionary perspective is not the same thing as 
a historical perspective (Nagy 2011a, §§12-13): it is a mistake to equate diachronic with 
historical, as is often done. Diachrony refers to the potential for evolution in a structure, 
whereas history is not restricted to phenomena that are structurally predictable. 

Both synchronic and diachronic perspectives are a matter of model building (Nagy 2011a, 
§16): we can build synchronic models to describe and explain the workings of a structure as we 
see it attested in a given historical context. We can likewise build diachronic models to 
describe and explain how that given structure may have evolved from one of its phases into 
other phases. Such models can then be tested on historical realities, but the models are not 
the same thing as the realities themselves. And the realities of history as a process are not 
dependent on such models. History may either confirm or upset any or all aspects of our 
models, since the contingencies of history do not need to follow the rules of existing 
structures. The aim, then, in applying synchronic and diachronic perspectives is to build 
synchronic and diachronic models for the description of structures and for visualizing the 
evolution of these structures. And the building of such models can be applied not only to 
linguistic structures but also to the cultural structures of traditions in general, such as the 
poetic traditions attributed to Homer (Nagy 20114, §17). 


Diachronic Homer 


rom a diachronic perspective, the idea of Homer was a variable. (When I say “Homer” 

here, I mean simply the structure that eventually became what we know as Homeric 
poetry.) To restate my formulation more precisely, there was a variety of ideas about Homer 
and Homeric poetry, and the variations depended on the reception of this poetry at 
different times and in different places. In what follows, I build a diachronic model of 
Homer, divided into five general periods: 

Period 1 of Homer was relatively the most fluid period, with no written texts, extending 
from the early second millennium B.c. to the middle of the eighth century in the first 
millennium B.c. When I say that this was the most fluid period, I mean that the tradition 
of poetry that eventually became the Homeric I/iad and Odyssey was most susceptible to 
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change in this earliest period of its evolution. For this period, there is no precise way to tie 
down the name of Homer, Homeros, to any single historical time or place. And there is no 
way to reconstruct any definitive prototypes for what eventually became the I/iad and 
Odyssey. The fluidity of this period is reflected in the Vitae of Homer, which feature 
localized myths concerning the composition and performance of epic and other forms of 
poetry by a culture hero named Homéros, that is, Homer (also known as Melesigenes). The 
oldest attested versions of these myths stem from the mainland of Asia Minor and from the 
two outlying islands of Samos and Chios, located on the Asiatic side of the Aegean Sea. 
According to some of these versions, Homer composed and performed not only the Iliad 
and Odyssey but also other epics belonging to a collection that came to be known as the Epic 
Cycle (HQ 38, 89-91; HPC 69-70). According to one myth, for example, stemming from 
the Ionian city of Phocaea in Asia Minor, Homer composed and performed in that city an 
epic known as the Little Iliad (Vita 1.202-10; HPC 38). Further, Homer composed and 
performed not only epic but also other forms of poetry: according to a myth stemming from 
the Ionian island state of Chios, Homer composed comic poetry in the countryside on this 
island (Vita 1.3326), including the mock epic known as the Battle of Frogs and Mice (Vita 
1.333), and then he moved to the city of Chios, where he perfected the [iad and the Odyssey 
(Vita 1.339-98). According to yet another myth, originating from the Ionian city of 
Colophon in Asia Minor, Homer composed there a carnivalesque poem known as the 
Margites (Vita 2.17, 55). Other carnivalesque poems are attributed to Homer in myths 
localized in the Ionian island state of Samos (Vita 1.399—484). 

Period 2 of Homer was a more formative or Panhellenic period, still without written texts, 
extending from the middle of the eighth century B.c. to the middle of the sixth. (On the 
term Panhellenic, in the sense of “notionally shared by all Hellenes,” see HQ 39-42.) Within 
this period I now reconstruct two subperiods, 2a and 2b: 


Subperiod 2a extends from the eighth to the early seventh century B.c. During this 
subperiod, the historical context centers on a political federation known as the Ionian 
Dodecapolis, consisting of twelve cities, ten of which were situated on the mainland of Asia 
Minor and the other two on the outlying islands of Samos and Chios (HPC 22). In positing 
this subperiod, I am following a model built by Douglas Frame (2009, chapter 11), which is 
independent of the model of five periods that I build here. In any case, Frame’s model and 
mine are compatible with each other, though the timeframe posited by Frame is slightly 
narrower. According to Frame’s reconstruction, the overall tradition of the Homeric Iliad 
and Odyssey as we know it took shape during a stretch of time extending from the late 
eighth century B.c. into the early seventh century B.c., in the historical context of a sacred 
space in Asia Minor known as the Panionion. This space was the venue for a seasonally 
recurring festival known as the Panionia, uniting the twelve cities of the Ionian Dodeca- 
polis. From here on, I refer to this tradition of Homeric poetry, as it was taking shape at the 
festival of the Panionia in the eighth and the seventh centuries B.c., as the Panionic Homer. 
As Frame demonstrates, the most salient feature of this Panionic tradition of the Homeric 
Iliad and Odyssey was the division of each one of these two epic structures into six units of 
composition-performance. So the Panionic Homer had twelve such units in all, corres- 
ponding to the grouping of the twelve cities that were members of the Ionian Dodecapolis. 
Each one of these units was further subdivided into four subunits of composition- 
performance known as rhapsdidiai, “rhapsodies,” performed by rhapsdidoi, “rhapsodes” 
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(HPC 22, following Frame 2009, chapter 11). These rhapsodies correspond to what we 
know as the “books” or “scrolls” of the I/iad and the Odyssey. In terms of the twelve units of 
composition-performance that are divided between the I/iad and the Odyssey into six units 
each, the subunits consisting of four rhapsodies correspond to “Books” 1 4,5 8,9 12, 13 16, 
17 20, 21 4 of the two epics. 


Subperiod 2b extends from the early seventh century to the middle of the sixth. During this 
subperiod, the historical context includes not only the festival of the Panionia, uniting the 
twelve Ionian cities of the Ionian Dodecapolis, but also other festivals, especially the 
Panathenaia in Athens, located on the European side of the Aegean Sea. The Panathenaia 
was a festival partly designed to unite all Ionian cities with Athens as their notional 
metropolis or mother city (HPC 10 12). 


Period 3 of Homer was a definitive period, centralized in Athens, with potential texts in 
the sense of transcripts, extending from the middle of the sixth century B.c. to the later part 
of the fourth. The term ¢ranscript, as I use it here, is meant to indicate that the writing 
down or transcribing of a performance may have occurred, but that such transcripts had no 
influence on the performance itself. 

Somewhere near the beginning of this period, Homeric performance traditions in 
Athens became definitive in the historical context of reforms undertaken by the Peisistra- 
tidai, an aristocratic family that dominated Athens at the time. These reforms, centering on 
the reorganization of the Athenian state festival of the Panathenaia, culminated in the 
official adoption of the Panionic transmission of the Homeric I/iad and Odyssey, which as 
I have argued had been shaped in period 2a, back in the eighth and seventh centuries B.c. 
By the time of period 2b, in the sixth century B.c., this Panionic transmission of the 
Homeric I/iad and Odyssey was mediated primarily by the Homéridai, “sons of Homer,” a 
lineage of rhapsodes originating from Chios (HPC 20-8, 57, 59-78). As we have already 
seen, the island state of Chios had been a member of the Ionian Dodecapolis, and so the 
Chiote transmission of the Homeric I/iad and Odyssey can be traced back as far as period 2a, 
which marks the Panionic phase of these epics as they took shape in the historical context of 
the Panionia, the festival of the Ionian Dodecapolis (HPC 28). But then, toward the end of 
the sixth century B.c., this mediation of the Homeric I/iad and Odyssey by the Homéridai of 
Chios shifted from Chios to Athens. According to an ancient source (“Plato” Hipparkhos 
228b—c), Hipparkhos the son of Peisistratos introduced in Athens a law that required 
rhapsodes competing at the quadrennially recurring Panathenaia to perform the Homeric 
Iliad and Odyssey in relay; by having to take turns in performing these epics in the sequence 
required by the narration, the performers had to collaborate as well as compete with each 
other in the performances of these two epics (HPC 21-5). The most likely occasion for the 
first such performance in Athens was the celebration of the festival of the Panathenaia in 
522 B.c. (HPC 20-1). This is not to say that the Panionic tradition of the Homeric Iliad 
and Odyssey would have been unknown in Athens before 522 B.c.: it is only to say that the 
tradition of performing these epics in relay was not officially institutionalized in Athens 
before this time (HPC 68-9). In terms of my reconstruction, this new protocol of 
performing the Homeric I/iad and Odyssey in relay at the Panathenaia stems from an older 
protocol of performing these epics in relay at the Panionia, and the mediators between these 
two protocols were the Homeéridai, “sons of Homer,” originating from Chios (HPC 69). 
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The historical developments discussed above may be reflected in the biographical 
traditions that, as we have seen, mythologize the life of a master poet called Homer. 
There is a relevant myth that tells how Homer, living in Chios, planned to visit Athens, 
composing in advance various additions to his I/iad and Odyssey that would please an 
Athenian audience, but he died before ever reaching his destination (Vita 1.378—98, 
483-516; HPC 40-2). According to a different myth, Homer actually went to Athens 
and performed for the Athenians (Vita 2.276—7; HC 45-6); then, leaving Athens, Homer 
traveled to other cities on the European side of the Aegean Sea, including Corinth and 
Argos (Vita 2.286—7 and 2.287-315 respectively, HPC 46). All these biographical myths 
provide important information about ongoing historical developments in the reception of 
Homer at the time. 

As we have just seen, one of the mythological narratives about Homer (Vita 1) claims that 
he never reached Athens. This version of the story is compatible with other mythological 
narratives that tell how Peisistratos of Athens collected the poetry of Homer, which was left 
scattered throughout Asia Minor after his death, and reintegrated this poetry as a totality in 
his own city (Greek Anthology 11.442, as embedded in the narratives of Vita 4.11-16 = Vita 
5.29-34; HPC 314-18; see Pisistratus). This act of reintegration, commonly known 
today as the Peisistratean Recension, is interpreted by some as a historical fact and by others 
as an antiquarian invention (HQ_93-105). I argue, however, that the basic narrative about 
the Peisistratean Recension is a charter myth, a totalizing aetiology meant to explain the 
unity of Homeric poetry as performed in the city of Athens: in terms of the myth, grounded 
in this city, Peisistratos unified Homeric poetry by reintegrating what had become disinte- 
grated in a multiplicity of performances throughout the other cities of the Greek-speaking 
world, particularly in Asia Minor (HPC 315). There is no need to insist, however, that the 
entire I/iad and the entire Odyssey were performed on each and every occasion of the 
Panathenaia. Comparative ethnographic evidence shows that a given group attending a 
given festival may conceptualize the performance of an epic as a totality that fits the 
occasion, even if only a part of the given epic is actually performed (HR 15n74). Later on, 
in period 5, as we will see, antiquarians rethink the idea of a Peisistratean Recension in 
terms of a text of Homer. 

During period 3, the tendency to attribute the epics of the Epic Cycle to Homer was on 
the wane (HPC 25, 69-70). According to some ancient sources, for example, the epics 
known as the Aithiopis and the Ifiou Persis (or Destruction of Troy) could be attributed to a 
poet known as Arktinos of Miletos (Proklos summary p. 105.21-2 and p. 107.16—-17, Allen 
1912); correspondingly, the Little Iliad could be attributed to another poet, Lesches of 
Lesbos (p. 106.19—20). Such epics of the Epic Cycle continued to be performed in Athens 
during this period, as we can see from signs of Athenian accretions in the content (HPC 
320). At the festival of the Panionia at the Panionion of the Ionian Dodecapolis in Asia 
Minor, on the other hand, such a differentiation between Homer and the poets of the Epic 
Cycle may have been taking place far earlier — as early as the late eighth and early seventh 
century B.c. (HPC 70, 96, 319-20). 

Period 4 of Homer was a standardizing period, with texts in the sense of franscripts or 
even scripts, extending from the later part of the fourth century B.c. to the middle of the 
second. The term franscript, as I already used it with reference to period 3, is meant to 
indicate that the potential writing down or transcribing of a performance has no direct 
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influence on the performance itself. By contrast, the term script indicates an interaction 
between a performance and the writing down of that performance. 

Period 5 of Homer was a relatively most rigid period, with texts as scripture, extending 
from the middle of the second century B.c. onward. By scripture 1 mean a written text that 
does not necessarily require performance. This period starts with the completion of the 
editorial work of Aristarchus of Samothrace on the Homeric texts, not long after 150 B.c. or 
so, in the Library of Alexandria. 


Homeric Texts 


n the sequence of five periods of Homer that I have just outlined, my reconstruction 

allows for the idea of Homeric fex¢s — starting already at period 3. My use here of the 
term fext, however, is not specific enough, and that is why my reconstruction features three 
other terms that are more specialized and thus more suitable for describing periods 3, 4, and 
5 respectively: ¢ranscript, script, and scripture (HC 5). By transcript | mean the broadest 
possible category of written text: a transcript can be a record of performance, even an aid for 
performance, but not the equivalent of performance (HQ 34-6, 65-9). We must distinguish 
a transcript from an inscription, which can traditionally refer to itself in the archaic period 
as just that, an equivalent of performance (HQ _ 34-6). As for script, I mean a narrower 
category, where the written text is a prerequisite for performance (PP 153-86; HQ 32-4). By 
scripture 1 mean the narrowest category of them all, where the written text need not even 
presuppose performance. 

Only in period 5 was Homer imagined as actually writing the text of the I/iad and the 
Odyssey. In period 4, by contrast, as we see in the works of such fourth-century sources 
as Plato and Aristotle, the conventional word for expressing the creation of Homeric 
poetry was still poiein, “make,” not graphein, “write” (HPC 31). Here are some attesta- 
tions of poiein with reference to the “making” of poetry by Homer: Plato Phaedo 94d, 
Hippias Minor 371a, Republic 2.378d, Ion 531c—d; Aristotle On the Soul 404a, Nicomachean 
Ethics 3.1116a and 7.1145a, On the Generation of Animals 785a, Poetics 1448a, Politics 3.1278a 
and 8.1338a, Rhetoric 1.1370b. We see the same usage of poiein persisting in the earliest 
Life of Homer narratives (Vitae 1 and 2; HPC 32-47), the sources for which can be dated 
back to a time that corresponds roughly to the era of Plato and Aristotle; also, the 
narratives of these earliest Vitae avoid showing Homer in the act of writing down the 
poetry that he is reportedly composing (HPC 35). In period 5, by contrast, as exempli- 
fied by such relatively late sources as Plutarch and Pausanias, who both lived in the 
second century A.D., Homer is by now seen as an author who “writes,” graphei, whatever 
he composes (e.g. Plutarch On Affection for Offspring 496d, Table Talk 668d; Pausanias 
3-24.11, 8.29.2). Already by the middle of the second century B.c., Aristarchus was 
thinking of Homer as a writer who flourished in Athens around 1000 B.c. (there is a 
brief listing of sources in Nagy 1996a, 151). 

This period 5 is the context for the reshaping of traditional narratives about the 
so-called Peisistratean Recension: in this period, the recension was now envisaged as a 
collection of fragmentary texts that had been scattered all over the cities of Asia Minor 
after Homer’s death (Vita 10.3743, as transmitted in the Suda; HPC 317-18). In other 
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words, as I noted earlier, the idea of a Peisistratean Recension was by now rethought in 
terms of a Homeric fext. 


The Textualization of Homer 


he idea of a Homeric text depends on a more basic idea, the textualization of Homer. 

This formulation reverses the relationship of dependency that some may assume to 
exist between fext¢ and fextualization: what I am arguing is that the idea of textualization 
does not depend on the idea of an archetypal text. When I use the term ¢extualization here, 
I have in mind a process whereby each composition-in-performance becomes progressively 
less changeable, with the result that the given composition becomes more and more like a 
text that is unchangeable (HQ_40). An apt metaphor for such a composition is built into 
the Latin word ¢extus, which literally means “woven fabric.” This metaphor is applied to the 
narration created by the divine metalworker Vulcan on the surface of the Shield of Aeneas 
in Virgil’s Aeneid 8.625, where the Latin ¢extum (here in the accusative case) is derived from 
the use of the Greek word poikillein in the sense of “pattern-weave” in the corresponding 
narration created by the divine metalworker Hephaistos on the surface of the Shield of 
Achilles in Iliad 18.590 (HC 596-7; HPC 291). The metalwork created by the metalworker 
is of course unchangeable once it is created, and so the fact that this metalwork is compared 
to weaving shows that the woven fabric or ¢exfus as created by the weaver is likewise thought 
to be unchangeable once it is created. 

Our modern idea of ¢ex¢ as an artifact of writing derives ultimately from this Latin word 
textus, which in turn derives from the metaphor of weaving a fabric. Once a fabric is woven, 
it can no longer be changed significantly. And I use here the term ¢extualization in such a 
metaphorical sense. Another metaphor indicating the gradual unchangeability of an epic 
performance, which has actually been applied by ethnographers to a gradual slowing down 
of variability in oral traditions, is conveyed by the term crystallization (HQ 109). 

What I just said about the idea of textualization as a metaphor can apply also to the idea 
of scripture. I have in mind here a myth about a false Homer who commissioned the 
writing down of a Homeric script that he used in performing Homeric poetry, claiming 
the composition of this poetry as his own (Vita 1.198—210). The myth goes on to narrate how 
the false Homer was then exposed in Chios when he was confronted with the unscripted 
performances of the real Homer, who had traveled to the island in order to depose the false 
poet; once the false Homer was deposed and left the city of Chios, the true Homer 
established his own residence there (1.210—338; commentary in HPC 37-40). This myth 
about the false Homer is relevant to the Homéridai, “sons of Homer,” the lineage of 
rhapsodes originating from Chios (HPC 20-8, 57, 59-78). By implication, these notionally 
legitimate heirs of the poet could be imagined as possessing the text of the real Homer as 
the one true author, and this text would be the scripture, as it were, of this real Homer as 
opposed to the script of any false Homer. Just as the unscripted performances of the genuine 
composer were authorized by Homer, so also the performances of his legitimate heirs would 
be authorized by him, authored by him. And thus the words owned by Homer as author 
could become the script or even scripture owned by the Homéridai as the performers 
originally authorized by Homer. 
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key to the process of textualization is the factor of diffusion, complementing the two 

most basic factors of oral poetics, composition and performance (HTL 27-8). For 
period 2b of the five-period scheme of Homeric periodization that I have outlined, as also 
for the later period 3, I posit the historical existence of centers that promoted the diffusion 
or broadcasting of Homeric poetry. Such centralized diffusion would have involved 
centripetal as well as centrifugal forces — both the coming together of diverse audiences 
and the spreading outward of more unified traditions (HQ_43). In period 2b, the primary 
center of diffusion was the festival of the Panionia at the Panionion in Asia Minor, while 
for period 3 it was the festival of the Panathenaia in Athens. These two centers of 
diffusion, I argue, both promoted the gradual textualization of the Homeric Iliad 
and Odyssey. 


A Panionic and a Panathenaic Bottleneck 


s a supplement to this idea of textualization as a metaphor for the gradual process of 

diminishing changeability, I have also developed another metaphor for the same 
process: it is the idea of a dottleneck, with reference to a gradual slowing down in the stream 
of variations in the evolving traditions of performing the Homeric I/iad and Odyssey. In one 
work (HTL 30, 185), I applied this metaphor to such a slowing down in the historical 
context of the festival of the Panathenaia in period 3. In another work (HPC 313), I applied 
the same metaphor to an earlier slowing down, in the historical context of the festival of the 
Panionia as it existed at a time that I call here period 2b. 

In terms of this metaphor of a bottleneck, I picture a gradual movement away from 
decentralized multiplicity and toward centralized unity. By contrast, the living South Slavic 
oral traditions described by Lord ([1960] 2000) are decentralized, abounding in a multipli- 
city of thematic and formal variants; a similar type of multiplicity can also be posited for 
period 1 of the diachronic model I outlined above and, to a lesser degree, for period 2a 
(HTL 29-30). In periods 2b and 3, however, such multiplicity becomes gradually squeezed 
into a centralized unity that allows for only minimal variation (HTL 30). In terms of the 
diachronic model presented above, only the I/iad and the Odyssey passed through the 
Panionic Bottleneck (period 2b) and the Panathenaic Bottleneck (period 3); by contrast, the 
epics of the Epic Cycle were exempt. (I have in mind especially the Aithiopis, the Little 
Iliad, and the Iliou Persis.) 


Multiformity and Uniformity in the Homeric Tradition 


he wording minimal variation in my formulation is intended to reflect an inherent 
relativity in the concept of multiformity: by the time we reach period 3, in terms of the 
model described, the multiformity of the Homeric poems is already relatively minimal. In 
period 4 and period 5, the relative multiformity is even further reduced. It is important to 
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understand that whereas this model views the multiformity of the Homeric poems in 
relative terms, others imagine a binary opposition between multiformity and “uniformity,” 
arguing that the I/iad and Odyssey are uniform to start with — and positing an “original” 
written text in order to explain such uniformity (references in HTL 30). 

I argue, however, that Homeric poetry is more and more multiform as we reconstruct it 
further and further back in time, backward from period 3 to periods 2 and 1. Here I follow 
the argumentation of Albert Lord, who noted that multiformity is a basic feature of oral 
traditional poetry. Lord preferred to use the terms multiformity and multiform instead of 
variation and variant in order to emphasize the fluidity of oral poetry, to be contrasted with 
the fixity of written texts. He observes that those who are unfamiliar with the workings of 
any given oral tradition might easily be misled to think of its variants exclusively in terms of 
a preexisting fixed text (Lord 1995, 23): 


[I]f one believes in a fixed text, then the idea of variants even the word indicates a 
deviation from a fixed entity. In one’s thinking of the composition of oral traditional poetry, 
the word mu/tiform is more accurate than “variant,” because it does not give preference or 
precedence to any one word or set of words to express an idea; instead it acknowledges that 
the idea may exist in several forms. 


In an earlier formulation, Lord redefines the notion of “original” (Lord [1960] 2000, 100): 


Our real difficulty arises from the fact that, unlike the oral poet, we are not accustomed to 
thinking in terms of fluidity. We find it difficult to grasp something that is mu/tiform. It 
seems to us necessary to construct an ideal text or to seek an original, and we remain 
dissatisfied with an ever-changing phenomenon. I believe that once we know the facts of 
oral composition we must cease trying to find an original of any traditional song. From one 
point of view each performance is an original. [The emphases are mine. ] 


As we see from Lord’s formulation, the concept of “original” is relative in terms of oral 
traditions. And I must add that multiformity in oral traditions likewise needs to be defined 
in relative rather than absolute terms (HTL 26). 

An example of multiformity in the earlier periods of Homeric transition is an alterna- 
tive “happy outcome” for the Phaeacians in Odyssey 13.152: in a version attested by 
Aristophanes of Byzantium, the Phaeacians are fated to escape from being sealed off 
forever by a mountain that threatens to envelop their city — but they are fated not to 
escape in the “unhappy outcome” of the version as transmitted in the medieval manu- 
scripts (documentation in HTL 39, HC 590-1). It is unsound methodology to treat either 
one of these versions as the “original” and the other as a deviation. Rather, both versions 
are multiforms. 


Homeric Multitextuality and the Homer Multitext Project 


M ultitextuality in textual traditions can be viewed as a symptom of multiformity in oral 
traditions. In my previous work (PP 26, 31, 109, 13-14, 134, 149, 151-2), I linked the 
need for a multitext format in editing the Homeric I/iad and Odyssey with the multiformity 
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of the poetic system that produced these two epics. In other works as well, the need for a 
multitext format in editing the Homeric I/ad and Odyssey is highlighted (Bird 1994, 2010; 
Dué 2001; Dué and Ebbott 2009, 2010). 

The Homer Multitext project (www.homermultitext.org) is a direct response to such a 
need. The Homer Multitext is a digital edition of the Homeric texts that seeks to present 
the textual transmission of the J/iad in a historical framework. The editors of this project 
argue that such a framework is needed to account for the full reality of the complex medium 
of oral composition-in-performance in which the Homeric epics were composed, a medium 
that, as we have seen, evolved and underwent many changes over a long period of time (see 
especially Dué and Ebbott 2009 and 2010). This evolution resulted in the multiformity of 
the textual tradition, reflected in the many surviving texts of Homer from a variety of 
different historical contexts. The Homer Multitext seeks to provide ways to view these 
contexts both synchronically and diachronically by publishing the historical documents that 
transmit the Homeric poems, from the earliest quotations in Classical authors and frag- 
mentary texts on papyrus to the deluxe Byzantine manuscripts that preserve complete texts 
of the poems. 


Multitext vs. “Urtext” 


ne of the many modern editions of Homeric poetry is the I/iad of Martin West 

(1998-2000). The model upon which this edition of the I/iad has been constructed 
is very different from the one I have argued for in this essay and the one on which the 
Homer Multitext likewise depends. Unlike the Homer Multitext, which assumes that the 
Homeric I/iad and Odyssey were composed within an oral tradition from which there is no 
single original to be found, West’s edition is based on the theory of an original I/iad and 
Odyssey composed in writing by an original poet. As West (1998, 95) says about his 
edition, “We may assume that there existed a complete and coherent Urtext of each epic, 
the result of the first writing down.” But the fact is, and West candidly admits it, the 
existing manuscript traditions of the Homeric I/iad and Odyssey cannot be traced back 
directly to such a hypothetical Urtext. The variants that we find in these traditions simply 
cannot be reconciled with each other in terms of an Urtext, and editors like West who 
assume the preexistence of such an Urtext are forced to choose, on a case-by-case basis, 
which is the right variant and which are the wrong variants in the existing manuscript 
traditions. 

As I argue, however, it is not possible to apply the criteria of right or wrong, better or 
worse, original or altered, in the editorial process of sorting out Homeric variants (PP 153). 
If Homeric poetry, as a system, derives from traditional oral poetry, then we can expect such 
a system to be capable of generating multiform versions, not one uniform version, and no 
single version can be privileged as superior in and of itself whenever we apply the empirical 
methods of comparative philology and the study of oral tradition; that is why a multitext 
edition of Homer is needed (PP 117-18). 

A multitext edition, which requires a combination of synchronic, diachronic, and 
historical perspectives, shows that any variant form can be considered the “right” form on/y 
in its own historical setting. In other words, different variants were perceived as the “right” 
form at different points in the history of the Homeric tradition (HTL 77-8). 
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The Ancient Editions of Homer 


A: I have already noted, the further back in time we go in reconstructing the transmis- 
sion of Homeric poetry, the more multiform the poetry of the [iad and Odyssey 
appears to be. What we know about the earliest editions of these poems supports this 
finding. 

Traces of distinct periods in the history and prehistory of the Homeric tradition have 
been preserved through the research of editors in the ancient world who worked on the 
ancient textual traditions of the Homeric I/iad and Odyssey. The most important of these 
editors were researchers who worked in two great libraries established in the Hellenistic era, 
one at Alexandria in Egypt and the other at Pergamon in Asia Minor. In the case of the 
editors working in the library at Pergamon, one name stands out: Crates of Mallos, who 
flourished in the mid second century B.c. In the case of the ancient editors working at the 
library at Alexandria in Egypt, three names stand out: Zenodotus of Ephesus, Aristophanes 
of Byzantium, and Aristarchus of Samothrace, who flourished respectively in the early 
third, early second, and mid second centuries B.c. (For an introduction to the editorial 
methods of these and other ancient researchers, I cite my survey in PP 107-52.) 

In the mid second century B.c., Aristarchus at the library in Alexandria produced a 
definitive reconstruction of the classical Athenian phase of the Homeric textual tradition. 
This reconstruction, as I argue, was achieved by way of a systematic collation of Homeric 
texts available to Aristarchus (HC 9-21). What resulted from this collation was a database 
of two major kinds of textual variants. One of the two kinds — the kind that is represented 
by the vast majority of surviving variants — consisted of formal convergences stemming 
mostly from what Aristarchus called doinai or “common” manuscripts, while the other of 
the two kinds — the kind that is represented only by a small minority of surviving variants — 
consisted of formal divergences stemming mostly from what he called A/ariesterai or “more 
refined” manuscripts. Aristarchus created a base text consisting of the convergent variants 
that tended toward a uniform text, while the divergent variants that tended toward a 
multiform text were relegated to an apparatus criticus. The format of this apparatus was 
too expansive to be placed within the margins of the papyrus volumes containing the base 
text. Instead, the divergent variants were accommodated in separate papyrus volumes 
containing Aupomnémata or “commentaries.” It is within these commentaries that the 
textual variants stemming from the k/ariesterai or “more refined” manuscripts could be 
systematically inventoried and analyzed. 

I use the Greek term Koine (oiné) in referring to the base text representing a consensus 
of convergent variants derived mostly from oinai or “common” manuscripts in the process 
of collation; such a Koine is a remarkably close approximation of the classical Athenian 
version of the Homeric I/iad and Odyssey (HC 3, 9-21, 444-7). This classical Athenian 
version was only minimally multiform because the performance traditions of Homeric 
poetry were strictly regulated by the Athenian State throughout the fifth century B.c. 
and even thereafter (HC 354-6). Relevant is the fact that the word Koine in the Athenian 
usage of that era means “standard” as well as “common” (HC 7-9). And this Koine, as 
reestablished by Aristarchus, became the historical basis of what some have described as the 
medieval vulgate textual tradition of the Homeric I/iad and Odyssey, although no such 
tradition can be reconstructed backward in time on the basis of the attested Homeric texts 


(HC 66-71). 
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This Koine, however, did not represent the text of the real Homer for Aristarchus. 
Aristarchus thought that such a Koine was merely the base text from which an earlier text of 
the real Homer could be reconstructed — by way of extensive analysis and debate in his 
hupomnémata, “commentaries” (HC 13-14). The text of the real Homer as Aristarchus saw 
it was latent in the relative multiformity of the k/ariesterai or “more refined” texts, but this 
multiformity could be displayed only in the background, that is, only in his commentaries. 
By contrast, the text of the Koine was overt in the relative uniformity of the doinai texts, and 
this uniformity could be displayed in the foreground, that is, in the base text. The text of 
the real Homer could take shape only through a process of further selection, emerging from 
a background of relative multiformity in the A/ariesterai texts, while the Koine text had 
already achieved its shape through a process of consensus, evident in the foreground of 
relative uniformity in the Aoinai texts. For Aristarchus, an accurate picture of this consensus 
was the basis for reconstructing the text of a genuine Homer that transcended this 
consensus. In other words, the Koine as a consensus of oinai texts was the basis for 
reconstructing this supposedly genuine Homer through the variants provided by the 
khariesterai texts. 

I return here to a point I made earlier about the base text of Aristarchus: that it 
approximated such a Koine text. In the light of this observation, it is important to highlight 
the fact that Aristarchus kept out of this base text the special forms he found in the 
khariesterai texts, privileging the consensus emerging from the forms he found in the 
koinai texts. 

A small percentage of variant readings as reported by scholars like Aristarchus from the 
khariesterai or “more refined” manuscripts of Homer is preserved in medieval scholia, that 
is, in learned notes written into the medieval manuscripts of the Homeric text. A most 
informative collection of such scholia is found in a medieval manuscript commonly known 
as the Venetus A, now located in the Biblioteca Marciana at Venice and originally 
produced in a scriptorium at Byzantium in the tenth century a.p. The images of this 
important Homeric manuscript, as also of other manuscripts, are published online in the 
Homer Multitext project (Dué and Ebbott 2007+; for more about this important manuscript 
and about its relevance to the Homer Multitext project, see the essays edited by Dué 2009). 

From Homeric scholia containing the reportage of Aristarchean scholars, we can see that 
there were basically two kinds of khariesterai texts of Homer (HTL 87-109): 


(t) the editions of two pre-Aristarchean editors of Homer, namely, Zenodotus of Ephesus 
(third century B.c.) and Aristophanes of Byzantium (second century B.c.), as well as 
other texts derived from even earlier figures such as Rhianos of Crete (third century 
B.c.) and Antimachus of Colophon (fifth/fourth centuries B.c.). 

(2) the so-called politikai or “city editions” stemming from Massalia (Marseille), Chios, 
Argos, Sinope, Cyprus, and Crete. 


Because variants stemming from the 4ariesterai or “more refined” manuscripts of Homer 
infiltrated the textual tradition of the vulgate as transmitted into the medieval period, these 
variants are found not only in the medieval scholia but also in the textual tradition of the 
medieval period. Although Aristarchus conformed to the standard of the Koine, later 
generations of Aristarcheans preferred a different standard, attributed to Aristarchus 
himself. In the case of horizontal textual variations (in other words, in variations occurring 
within the same verse), the variant wordings as reported by Aristarchus in his commentaries 
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could easily infiltrate the base text, actually ousting the wordings inherited by the Koine. 
Such is the state of affairs already in the time of Didymus. By his time, in the first century 
B.C., the authority of wordings found in the Koine had already given way to the authority of 
variant wordings preferred by Aristarchus himself — wordings originally confined to the 
master’s hupomnémata, “commentaries.” For Aristarcheans like Didymus, the preferred 
readings of Aristarchus became more significant than the received readings of the Koine. 
Such a shift from the Koine standard to an Aristarchean standard is a source of confusion 
for editors of the Homeric scholia — and even for editors of the Homeric I/iad and Odyssey 
(see HTL 20). 

Since the variants stemming from manuscripts described as khariesterai tend to be 
divergent from each other, not only from the manuscripts described as koinai, they can 
be assigned to a relatively earlier phase in the development of the Homeric oral tradition, 
since the degree of variation that we see in these variants is not likely to have existed in 
phases later than the classical Athenian phase. So it would be safe to think of most variants 
stemming from the &4ariesterai as pre-Koine. In any case, these variants are non-Koine. 

Besides the non-Koine variants that we have considered so far, there is a sizable number 
of other such Homeric textual variants to be found in (a) quotations of Homeric passages as 
seen in ancient literary sources and (b) fragments of papyrus texts of Homer found in 
Egypt, especially those texts that date back to a period of time extending from the late 
fourth century B.c. through the third century a.p. 

In an online project, 4 Homer Commentary in Progress (Frame et al. 2017), based on the 
Koine textual tradition stemming from the base text established by Aristarchus, such non- 
Koine variants are inventoried and analyzed along with the Koine variants as they all coexist 
in the formulaic system that pervades Homeric poetry. 

When I speak of the formulaic system that pervades Homeric poetry, 1 am referring to a 
reality that was first fully understood in modern times through the internal and comparative 
analysis done by Milman Parry and Albert Lord. This reality has to do with phraseological 
and metrical patterns found in the text of Homeric poetry that correspond to patterns found 
in living oral traditional poetry. These patterns, which Parry and Lord describe as formulas, 
are the essence of what Lord has identified as the multiformity of oral poetry. The fact that 
non-Koine as well as Koine variants fit the formulaic system of Homeric diction is the best 
counter to the argument that non-Koine variants result from conjectures made by ancient 
editors (the relevant arguments and counterarguments are assessed in HTL 25-39). 

I conclude that the textual multiformity of the Homeric poems, which as I argue stems 
from the formulaic diction of oral poetry, was known to ancient editors like Aristarchus, 
even though he thought that Homer wrote down his own poetry. Although Aristarchus did 
not think in terms of an oral poetic heritage for Homeric poetry, his editorial work on 
textual variants provides evidence of such heritage. While positing an original text that 
Homer supposedly wrote down, Aristarchus accepted and in fact respected the reality of 
textual variants. He respected variants because, in terms of his own working theory, it seems 
that any one of them could have been the very one that Homer wrote. That is why he makes 
the effort of knowing the many different readings of so many manuscripts. He is in fact far 
more cautious in methodology than some contemporary investigators of Homer, who may 
be quicker to say which is the right reading and which are the wrong ones. Aristarchus may 
strike us as naive in reconstructing an Athenian Homer who “wrote” around 1000 B.c., but 
that kind of construct enables him to be more rigorous in making choices among variants. 
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What, then, would Aristarchus have lost, and what would we stand to lose, if it really is true 
that the variants of Homeric textual tradition reflect for the most part the multiforms of a 
performance tradition? If you accept the reality of multiforms, you forfeit the elusive 
certainty of finding the original composition of Homer but you gain, and I think this is 
an important gain, another certainty, an unexpected one but one that may turn out to be 
much more valuable: you recover a significant portion of the Homeric repertoire. In 
addition, you recover a sense of Homeric diachrony (see PP 151-2). 


Gregory Nagy 
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For more on the idea of ¢ext as a metaphor and the relationship of Homeric poetry to the festival 
of the Panathenaia in Athens, see PANATHENAIA. As I argue elsewhere, Homeric poetry as 
song actually compares itself to the weaving of the peplos or “robe” of Athena in the historical 
context of celebrating the Panathenaia (analysis in HPC 266 72). See also EarLty EpITIoNs 
for more on the Homeric texts. Ancient editions show traces of the multitextuality of these 
texts, which in turn shows the multiformity of Homeric poetry as song. (For more on 
multiformity and the Homer Multitext see Dué 2019.) Finally, see HoMER AND THE 
ALPHABET: from the standpoint of my argumentation, alphabetic literacy has nothing to 
do with the actual composition of Homeric poetry in all its multiformity. 


Key Topics 


Achilles 


HAT COMES to mind first about the Homeric Achilles is the system of epithets 

that characterize him as a fast runner, a skill that befits the consummate 

warrior/hunter. But perhaps a better starting point for a brief sketch of his 
persona is the adjective that, as Laura Slatkin has pointed out, is repeatedly and exclusively 
applied to him by his mother, Thetis (Slatkin 20m, 52~71). The word is dku-moros, a 
compound transparently consisting of the same adjective dkus that figures in “swift-footed” 
epithets for Achilles, paired with the noun moros, “destiny, death.” Thetis uses it in 
conversations with Achilles himself twice, once in I/iad 1.417 and once in 18.95, as well as 
in conversations with Zeus (1.505) and with Hephaistos (18.458); the base or simplex form, 
dkumoros and its superlative, ékumorétatos, function as equivalents in these contexts, because 
when it comes to Achilles, even the simplex form is absolute. Notwithstanding the standard 
dictionary definition, this word does not mean “quickly dying” but “whose destiny is swift/ 
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swiftest,” “whose path towards death is quick/quickest”; the word is elsewhere only applied 
to arrows that kill and, in the Homeric Odyssey, to the suitors of Penelope, who are marked 
for death on a very different agenda. 

Within the system of epic diction, in its applications to Achilles, this adjective is what 
Miiman Parry in his doctoral dissertation (Parry 1928a) on the traditional epithet in 
Homer called a “particularized” epithet. A fixed epithet like podas okus, “swift of foot,” 
applies in any context, but ékumoros is always tailored to the specific context in which it 
occurs, so it functions in the way that we nowadays expect an adjective to function in 
poetry. What ékumoros conveys about Achilles is a key to his whole persona, a notion that in 
fact subsumes his swiftness afoot: Achilles’ destiny as a warrior is as fast as can be, in the 
sense that it is compressed into the shortest time frame; he has the speed afoot that makes 
him the consummate warrior/hunter because he takes life itself at a dead run. 

That compressed life, as we learn from Pindar’s Isthmian 8, is built into the myth of his 
origin. Achilles’ mother, Thetis, we are told, could have been Zeus’s spouse and the mother 
of an immortal son of Zeus who would have displaced his father in the cosmic hierarchy, as 
Zeus had done to his father. Instead, the goddess Thetis, “against her will” (J/. 18.434) was 
forced to wed the mortal Peleus because of the warning of Themis, the goddess who 
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embodies the principle of cosmic order and who sits to the right of Zeus at the divine table: 
“Let her win a mortal marriage bed, / and let her see dead in war her son / with hands like 
the hands of Ares and, in the swiftness of his feet, like lightning-flashes” (Bpotéwv 5é 
AExXEWV TLxXOLOa / vidv EioldéETW Bavovt’ év moAEUa, / xEIpas “Apel T’ EvadtyKtov 
oTeponatioi tT’ akudav 10dav, Pind. Isthm. 8.36-8). So Thetis will see her son cut down in 
war, his strength and speed metaphorically and not literally divine, instead of becoming an 
eternal ruler of the whole world. Precisely this myth is referenced in the I/iad by Achilles 
himself the first time that he “prays” to his mother at 1.352—4: “since you did bear me for only 
a short lifetime (Greek minunthadios) / Zeus should have guaranteed me honor (¢imé)”: the 
goddess was made to sacrifice her son’s eternal life for Zeus’s sovereignty, so Zeus should 
compensate him in turn with honor while it lasts (see again Slatkin 201, 52-71). 

The extraordinary compression of Achilles’ life explains anomalies in his myths such as 
the fact that he is the father of an adult son, Pyrrhos/Neoptolemos, who comes to Troy as a 
full-fledged warrior after his father’s death at the end of the Trojan War — even though 
Achilles had only made love to his mother, Deidameia, the daughter of Lykomedes, just 
before the beginning of the war, a war that lasted ten years! The unnatural speed of the 
child’s maturity is not a manifestation of his precocity but of his father’s accelerated destiny 
as a mortal. 

All soldiers in war face the immediacy of death, but in Achilles’ case, he is repeatedly 
made aware of the imminent reality of his death. There is no escape, and we know that he is 
aware of it, both by his own words and by his mother’s. His shortened destiny is also 
presented in the epic as a choice offered him by his mother in the famous lines of I/iad 9.410— 
16, of either a long life and a homecoming (vos¢os) without KLEOs “glory embodied in epic 
song or epic song itself” as against no homecoming but “unfailing glory” (A/eos aphthiton). 
At only that one moment in I/iad 9 Achilles is about to take the leisurely option, only to 
revert to his true destiny almost immediately thereafter. 

That his destiny or, to put it another way, that the traditional outcome of his epic myth is 
both imposed and chosen is typical of the way that higher forces at work in human life are 
reciprocated by human choice in Homeric poetry, but there is yet another dimension to it in 
the case of Achilles that is best expressed by the proverb of Democritus: éthos ho daimon, “a 
person’s destiny is his character.” Achilles’ character in the J/iad is entirely of a piece with 
his accelerated destiny and his awareness of it. That awareness means that he is the 
character with the most at stake at any given moment in the story. Achilles reflects deeply 
and lucidly on the value of life in the face of his imminent death as does no other character 
in the tradition; perhaps the most powerful example occurs in his speech on the two jars in 
his meeting with Priam in I/iad 24, when he refers to himself in the third person as paida 
pan-a-hor-ion, “a child totally out of season” (24.540). At the lowest point, Iliad 9.316—-20 
and 9.40120, Achilles rejects the value of risking one’s life for the sake of other men’s wives 
since life itself is the only thing that cannot be given back in exchange for countless objects 
of great workmanship and beauty. So what brings Achilles back from the brink of expelling 
himself from the poetic tradition? The philotés, “friendship,” of those who are near and dear 
to him. 

That vulnerability to the claims of philotés implicates the two other major components of 
Achilles’ epic persona, namely (1) his ménis, the special kind of anger of his that is the first 
word of the standard prologue of the I/iad, which specifies it as the overall subject of the 
Iliadic narrative, surprisingly, its thematic opposite is the abovementioned philotes, and 
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(2) his akhos, a term for the individual and communal grief over loss that is perhaps the 
oldest part of his identity. A complete study in context of ménis and its derivatives in the 
Homeric corpus reveals that it is no ordinary word for an emotional response to an offense 
to one’s honor (Muellner 1996). It is the ultimate sanction for two sorts of tabu behavior: 
that by gods or mortals who threaten the hierarchy of the divine world under the 
sovereignty of Zeus; or that by mortals who abuse the reciprocal system of balancing gifts 
and obligations that binds human society together and that governs human interactions 
with the divine (on the subject of obligatory gift-giving as a fofal social phenomenon, see 
Mauss 2000). 

The word ménis has its mythical origins in the succession myth of the Hesiodic 
Theogony that is alluded to in the first interaction of Achilles with his mother (J/. 1.351- 
427; see again Slatkin 2011) and to which the story of Thetis’s subjugation to the mortal 
Peleus is also directly related. In general, the response expressed by ménis is both emotional 
and physical, in proportion to the cosmic nature of the offenses that incur it. The weapon of 
choice is the thunderbolt in the case of Zeus, fire arrows (Greek: £é/a) in the case of Apollo, 
and devastation in war as well as fire upon the ships in the case of Achilles. So when 
Agamemnon in I/iad 1 incurs the ménis of Apollo by rejecting the offer of exchange by 
Chryses, his priest, for his daughter, it is expressed by a plague whose vehicle is fire arrows 
that destroy plants (Apollo is invoked as Smintheus, “mouse-killer,” as well as “mouse- 
bringer,” as a destroyer and a protector of plants), animals, and humans — in sum, 
devastation (Greek /oigos) on a massive scale wrought upon all living things. The appropri- 
ate scope of the god’s ménis is not individualized anger against the person who dishonored 
his priest, but against the whole world that Agamemnon rules, since his offense under- 
mined its most basic institutions. Appeasing Apollo’s ménis is risky and expensive. It 
requires the sacrifice of 100 cows, a day of healing song and feasting, plus the return of 
Chryseis, but without compensation to Agamemnon other than the hope of relief from 
Apollo’s ménis. What Agamemnon then does to Achilles in taking away his prize of honor, 
Briseis, is to commit precisely the same offense, since he blatantly violates the rules of 
exchange. Briseis had been captured by Achilles and awarded to him by the whole army, as 
Chryseis had been (J/. 1.392); Agamemnon’s taking of Briseis is an act of war, and it calls 
forth from Achilles first akhos (IZ. 1.188), then, after the mediation of Athena (J/ 1.21114), 
ménis supervenes and results once again in devastation (/oigos) — though in fact the major 
Achaean warriors are only wounded and not killed until Patroklos dies (J/, 16.23~7) — and is 
indeed costly for Agamemnon to appease. Achilles’ response is sanctioned first by Thetis 
(I/. 1.4212) and finally by Zeus himself at the request of Thetis (JZ 1.503-27). 

It is crucial, however, to understand that the ménis of Achilles alienates him from his 
philoi, “those near and dear” to him, not only because they are the explicit target of his ménis 
as members of the host of Agamemnon (J/. 1.240—4), but also because the only physical 
manifestation of his ménis is not his actively harming them but the subtraction of himself 
from the host of fighting men. This is why the first victim of his withdrawal is Achilles 
himself, in that “it keeps on withering his philon kér ‘dear heart” (1.488—g2); the last victim is 
his body double, Patroklos, his philos hetairos, “dear companion” (17.411, 18.80, etc.) whom 
he thinks of as literally a part of himself, as joined to him at the hip. So it is not a surprise 
when the narrator tells us that the appearance on the battlefield of Patroklos disguised as 
Achilles makes the Trojans believe that Achilles had jettisoned his ménis and chosen 
philotes, “friendship” (J/. 16.282). It can be argued that Achilles did exactly that in choosing 
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to heed the request of his best friend to turn back the Trojans’ onslaught. But the death of 
Patroklos at the hands of Apollo, Euphorbos, and Hector means that Achilles renounces 
his ménis once and for all (J/. 19.67-75), and it returns him to the a&/os that had preceded his 
meénis (for the distinction between the two in the case of Achilles, see also the ménis of 
Demeter, where the distinction is explicit in her Homeric Hymn and in her cult as 
described in Pausanias 8.42; see Nagy [1979] 1999, 94-117). 

In the meantime, that akhos, which Nagy has defined as grief at one’s own loss or at the 
loss of someone with whom one is deeply involved, has shifted from Achilles to the 
Achaeans themselves. Nagy also shows that this word as well as its traditional variant, 
penthos, is systematically embedded into the structural linchpins of the plot of the I/iad. 
Furthermore, it is actually embedded in the name of Achilles (etymology in Palmer 1963, 
79 from *Akhi-laiwos, “who has grief [akhos] for the host of fighting men [/dos],” with Nagy 
1976). The tradition of abiding sorrow that is a constituent of Achilles’ name and persona is 
visually reflected in a series of fifth-century B.c. Athenian vases that depict his overwhelm- 
ing sorrow at the taking of Briseis, at the arrival of the embassy at his shelter, and the arrival 
of his mother with his new armor (see Muellner 2012). In epic narrative the traditional 
opposite of akhos is in fact &leos, since the two terms are different sides of a single 
phenomenon, in that a hero’s 4/eos is his victim’s akhos. The most obvious manifestation 
of this duality is the fact that Achilles’ epic, the I/ad, ends with laments (an expression of 
penthos) for Hector, his victim, but it is also reflected in the duality of the Achilles/Patroklos 
character: one half dies and is lamented, the other lives and gets the &/eos (Patroklos’s name 
transparently derives from *Patro-klew-és, “who has the &/eos of the ancestors”). But the 
names are switched from their respective destinies: it is Patroklos, Achilles’ body double, 
who has the akhos and Achilles the &/eos. The switch is expressive of something significant: 
Achilles, the hero endowed with the 4/eos, is equally marked by his akhos. The formulaic 
system of the epic marks this layering of opposites upon him in a striking way. It describes 
Patrok/os’s death at 16.822 with the standard half line to describe a hero’s death, doupésen de 
peson, “and he fell with a thud,” a phrase that occurs twenty-one times in the I/iad, but the 
line concludes with a phrase never attested elsewhere: mega d'ékakhe laon Akhaién, “and he 
gave great akhos to the /aos of the Achaeans,” a sentence made up of the two elements of 
Achilles’ name. 


Leonard Muellner 


Ancient Near Eastern Epic 


T HE “NEAR East” is arguably a Western construct of the fifteenth century to define 
areas east of Europe (Kuhrt 1995, 1). In scholarly convention, the “Ancient Near 
East” (hereafter ANE) extends geographically from Egypt and Anatolia through 
the Levant to eastern Mesopotamia, and temporally from the third through the mid-first 
millennia B.c. Its history comprises a shifting and complex web of cultural, economic, and 
political connections that at times also touched the Aegean, sub-Saharan Africa, the 
Arab-Persian gulf, the eastern Arab peninsula, Iran, and India (Kuhrt 1995, 1, 4; Burkert 
2005, 291-5). As many as fifteen languages and dialects — including Egyptian, Sumerian, 
Ugaritic, Akkadian (which became /ingua franca), Hurrian, Hittite, Aramaic (a later ingua 
franca), and Hebrew — and seven writing systems are attested in ANE literature. 

Given this context, it should not be surprising that ANE narrative poems that have 
attracted the Western epithet “epic” — in the absence of ANE recognition of epic as a 
concept — are dazzling in their diversity of language and script, tales, structure, mythic 
themes, length, and diffusion. The casts of characters include the spectrum of ANE 
pantheons, historical kings drawn as superhuman warriors, and humans who are both 
helped and destroyed by gods. Jack Sasson lists forty-eight ANE narrative poems from 
six geographic-linguistic groups that have or could come under the rubric “epic.” The list 
includes works familiar by reason of diffusion or scholarship on biblical and Greek 
literature — Gilgamesh, Atrahasis, Epic of Creation (Entima elis), Erra Epic, and The Song 
of Ullikumi, and others less widely disseminated or studied — Sargon King of Battle, 
Naboplassar, Keret, and Aghat, but excludes candidates from the Hebrew Bible (Sasson 
2005, 220-2). Does this or another such list constitute a meaningful group? Is there a 
rationale for referring to any one or a catalogue of them as “epic”? Or did Western scholars 
invent ANE epic as they read these texts through the lens of Homer or the Hebrew Bible? 
In this essay I will highlight some of what we have learned about the composition and 
transmission, diffusion, and poetics of ANE traditional narrative poems. The evidence 
suggests that ANE traditional narrative poems evince sufficiently compelling likeness to be 
studied as a group and, further, that studying them comparatively as “epic” is a useful 
heuristic device. 
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Writing was widespread in the ANE; materials on which narrative poetry was written 
included papyrus, animal skin, wood tablets, and the clay tablets ubiquitous in Mesopota- 
mia and Anatolia. The relative durability of clay tablets and a long-established presence of 
scribal schools in Mesopotamia ensured that poetry so preserved could be studied and 
copied for hundreds if not thousands of years. Sasson observes that the clay medium not 
only preserved but also shaped the structure and length of the poems: Sumerian compos- 
itions tended to fit on single tablets and produce discrete short episodes, like those about 
Gilgamesh, Enmerkar, and Lugalbanda; Akkadian compositions, on the other hand, 
carried a coherent narrative across multiple tablets, such as the Akkadian version of 
Gilgamesh that required twelve tablets (Sasson 2005, 217). The Ugaritic Baal and Anat 
occupies six tablets and may have extended to 3,000 lines. 

The ubiquity of writing, and especially of cuneiform script, across the ANE, together 
with vast trade networks, facilitated dispersion of poetic narratives. Preservation and 
diffusion allow us in some cases to observe multiformity over time and geography. That 
is not to imply a lesser role for oral diffusion. Most of the poems date in written form to 
much later than events they purport to narrate. The Enmerkar traditions, for example, 
which likely date to the reign of Shulgi (twenty-first to twentieth century B.c.), refer to 
historical events ca. 2800 B.c., accommodating periods of oral development and transmis- 
sion. The Gilgamesh poems are the best surviving evidence of diffusion and multiformity: 
they first appear in discrete Sumerian poems dating to the reign of Shulgi and celebrating a 
king of Uruk from ca. 2700 B.c.; Akkadian Gilgamesh traditions are found in an Old 
Babylonian version that, while containing multiple earlier variations, is both longer and 
more unified than the Sumerian episodes; fragments of the stories turn up in fourteenth- 
and thirteenth-century contexts, written in Babylonian, Hittite, Hurrian, and Elamite; 
copies found at Nineveh in the library of Assurbanipal (ca. 669-627 B.c.) are known as a 
Standard Version because they display less fluidity; and fragments in Hurrian and Hittite 
were even found in Hattusa (Noegel 2005, 236-41; West 1997a, 65-7, 590-1). 

We are hard-pressed to identify compositional devices that appear in all ANE narrative 
poems, though some recur with sufficient frequency and in common with the rest of ANE 
poetry to be worthy of note (for examples, see West 1997a, 168-219; Sasson 2005, 225-9; 
Beckman 2005, 256—7; Burkert 2005, 296-8). The verse is usually composed in syntactical 
parallelism, often falling into sense units of two or three cola; the parallelism may also 
extend to couplets. Repetition is deployed in EPITHETS; in scenes such as feasting, arrival 
of a visitor, chariot journeys, combat through champions, frenzied warriors, assemblies of 
the gods; and in messenger speech (Type SCENE). SIMILEs liken, for example, a woman’s 
charms to a goddess, a warrior’s assault to a lion, an army’s approach to storm clouds, and 
the gleam of temples to the sun (for examples, see West 1997a, 242-52). Structural mythic 
themes may also be observed: a quest; intergenerational strife; floods sent by the gods; fight 
between a god and a snake; and the wanderings, return and reintegration of a hero. 

ANE narrative poems may open, or close, with “I will sing” or “Let me/us sing” and refer 
internally or in a colophon to the poem as a song, presenting themselves, at least, as an oral 
performance. Even so, the poems provide few clues as to the social or ritual contexts of that 
performance. Other narrative poems cite both singer and scribe, attesting to the “inter- 
action between written and oral modes of transmission” in the ANE (Sasson 2005, 244; 
West 19974, 599). The power of both singer and written text to reenact a myth and thereby 
activate its benefits is nowhere more pronounced than the Akkadian Poem of Erra, dated to 
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the first millennium B.c. Erra, god of war and the song’s protagonist, is goaded from a 
passive state of rest into brutal and indiscriminate carnage, which his minister finally brings 
to an end. The song concludes with assurances that its performance and the written text 
alike protect from the deleterious effects of Erra’s cycles of rest and violence (Poem of Erra 
19.49—-61; Machinist and Sasson 1983, 225-6). 

Ancient Near Eastern narrative poems, including those with the imposed title “Epic,” 
draw heavily on local traditional tales and forms and, to greater and lesser degrees, from a 
partially shared pool of themes and compositional devices, from which Greek epic also drew 
directly or indirectly (Cook, Mytuic Backcrounpb; Homer AND INDo-EuROPEAN 
Myru). At the same time, they are resistant to a unifying poetics, typology, mythology, or 
genealogy. Many of them gained audience (and in scribal circles, readership or at least 
curatorship) across an Ancient Near Eastern “cultural community” of astonishing breadth 
and diversity (cf. Burkert 2005, 292). Among the ANE narrative poems, Walter Burkert 
(2005, 296) regards only Akkadian Atrahasis, Gilgamesh, Erra, and to a lesser degree “epic- 
related” Hurrite-Hittite mythological poems as “epic,” on the analogy of the “elaborate 
literary style” of Greek epic. Yet there is something to be gained from reading the array of 
traditional narrative poetry from the Ancient Near East comparatively and even allowing 
for the rubric “epic,” not as an honorific through an Aristotelian lens (Nagy 2009a) or a 
Panionic/Panathenaic one (Nagy 2004, 30, 185; 2010, 313; see Nagy, From Sonc To 
Text), but as a heuristic device to study what Burkert aptly calls a Aoiné of culture — the 
possible worlds of epic, not just the worlds of Homer. 


Donna F. Wilson 


Batrakhomuomakhia (The Battle 
of Frogs and Mice) 


HE BATRAKHOMUOMAKHIA (“The Battle of Frogs and Mice,” also Batrakhomakhia) is 

an example of epic parody (cf. Margites) and animal epics dated to the sixth 

through fourth centuries B.c. or later (Suda lists “Battle of the Cranes,” Gerano- 
makhia; and “Battle of the Spiders,” Arakhnomakhia;, and fragments remain of a “Weasel 
and Mouse War”). The poem’s contents (archaic diction and meter combined with 
elements from Attic Tragedy and Hellenistic authors) indicate later composition or editing. 
Ancient authors confirm this range of time: Plutarch has Alexander the Great referring to a 
Batrakhomakhia (Agesilaus 15.4); the parody’s language echoes Anacreon (line 78 = fr. 460 
PMG; see Bliquez 1977, 12). 

The poem’s authorship is uncertain: Hellenistic sources attribute it to Homer; later 
sources credit Pigres of Halicarnassus (Plutarch, De Heroditi Malignitate 873). References 
to Athena, possible allusions to her rituals, and suggestive toponyms have indicated 
Athenian origins. Ancient testimonies report competitions for parody in the Greater 
Panathenaea during the fourth century B.c., but Aristotle places the parodic work of the 
Margites and Hipponax in the previous century (Poetics 1448b38—-ga2). Although there is 
insufficient evidence to place the Batrakhomuomachia in this performance context, as a later 
composition it probably drew on oral performances and textual editions for influence. 
Indeed, its opening conceit echoes both the language of performance and literary compos- 
ition (mention of Heliconian chorus (khoron ex Helikénos), and “song” (heinek’ aoidés), next 
to writing tablets (4én neon en deltoisin emois epi gounasi théka, 1-3). Whether or not there 
was an oral tradition of epic parody separate from or prior to the Athenian context, it seems 
likely that there were regular conventions shaping the practice and performance of parody. 
Hellenistic and later authors attest to a longstanding tradition from Classical Greece into 
the Roman Imperial period of written parodies in mixed meter as well as in dactylic 
hexameter. 

The poem has many tropes from epic narrative. The basic plot features a friendship 
between a frog (Physignathus, “Puffing-Jaw”) and a mouse (Psikharpaks, “Crumb-thief”) 
that, once the mouse dies in a pond-crossing after falling from the frog’s back (86-99), 
results in heroic combat between their “tribes,” culminating in a mouse victory (aided by 
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crabs sent by Zeus). In addition, the poem offers heroic genealogies, speeches, type scenes 
(heralds, arming sequences, assemblies), a use of paradeigma (Europa and Zeus), a divine 
council and divine intervention. The poem is sometimes interpreted as a parody of the Iliad 
specifically. (The frog’s father is named Peleus (19); see Most 1993 and Sens 2005 for literary 
engagement with the Odyssey.) This parodied world is somewhat post-Heroic: Athena 
refuses to aid mouse or frog and exhorts the Olympian gods to watch the conflict. There are 
some inconsistencies in the poem as combatants die only to reappear, which have been seen 
as textual errors or intentional imitations of a “nodding Homer” (Kelly 2009). This latter 
reading is more in accord with a scholarly sense that sees parody engaged in serious — albeit 
indirect — literary criticism. Close readings of the parody reveal a deep engagement with 
Homeric language and themes. 


Joel P. Christensen 


Further Reading 


For the text see Wolke 1978; Glei 1984; Fusillo 1988; and West 2003b. For a discussion of date 
and authorship, see Ludwich 1896; Rzach 1913; Bliquez 1977; and West 2003b. For the literary 
nature of parody and is cultural context, see Schibli 1983; Most 1993; Olson and Sens 1999; 
Sens 2005; Scodel 2008a; and Kelly 2009. For translation and commentary, see Christensen 
and Robinson 2018. 


Catalogues 


ATALOGUES IN Homeric poetry are a reservoir of knowledge about the mythic 

world that extends the time and space of the poems and opens a window in 

understanding poetic artistry. Some scholars characterize the naming or grouping 
of a number of individuals as mere /is¢s, as most notably that of the Nereids in I/iad 18.39—49 
where thirty-three names are provided, or the brief list of Phaeacian athletes in the Odyssey 
(8.111-19); other references fall within the scope definition of a catalogue, when an extended 
narrative is given or briefly alluded to for each name, as in Odyssey 11.225-329, where we have 
a catalogue of women in the Underworld. The longest example of a catalogue is that of the 
Achaean and Trojan forces in the second book of the iad (2.494-760 and 2.817-77). In a 
pro-Greek perspective, the enumeration of the Achaean forces with their leaders is often 
referred to as the “Catalogue of Ships,” presenting a fleet of 1,186 ships. Catalogues have 
attracted scholarly attention since antiquity. A system of relative chronology and heroic 
genealogies has often been extracted from such enumerations. Homeric analytic scholarship 
placed great emphasis on seeing layers of composition, with some catalogues or lists 
perceived to be later interpolations (HoMERIc Question). Other scholars have argued 
that catalogues can be a reflection of a geographical or social map of Archaic Greece or even 
earlier times (CATALOGUE OF SHIPS, ARCHAEOLOGY). 

From an aesthetic point of view, a catalogic mode of narration challenges the limits of 
what constitutes a poetic text. Oral theory has revolutionized how catalogues are inter- 
preted, placing more emphasis towards understanding how catalogues work as part of an 
oral poet’s technique, as a composition in performance (Martin, HoMER 1n A WorRLD OF 
Sonc; Nagy, From Sone to Text; Formuta; Epiruets). Like TYPE scENES, 
catalogues can become a composition tool, providing an opportunity for the poet to expand 
a narrative around certain names at a basic or more complex level. As such, they frame the 
narrative in a variety of ways. The expansive catalogue of Greek and Trojan forces in I/iad 
2 adds a plurality of effects: it presents the war as an event of great importance; it also brings 
a dynamic diversity to the masses of troops that went to Troy, the different heroes and their 
peoples, their landscapes of origin, particular skills, and individual micro-stories along with 
the number of ships, exemplifying the magnitude of the convoy to Troy. When Nestor’s 
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name appears (2.601), for example, it is preceded by compact stories about other heroes 
from the greater region of Pylos. Names of places and people in catalogues offer the 
opportunity to reflect on the poem’s blending of the mythical past with the present of 
the poem’s performance. 

Catalogues of women seem to be part of a larger tradition that could itself belong to a 
genre of performance with its own conventions, as for example Zeus’s parade of lovers (J/. 14 
14.315-28) and Odysseus’s extended catalogue of the women he encounters in the Under- 
world in the Nekyia (Od. 11.225-329). Both raise a number of questions regarding how such 
dense allusions reflect larger oral narratives or even mirror visual works of art. Beyond 
catalogues of names and people, the I/iad includes two catalogues of objects: Agamemnon’s 
gifts to Achilles (9.120-57) and Priam’s offerings to ransom Hector’s body (24.228-37); both 
materialize the complexity of tense relations and exemplify archaic notions regarding 
victimhood and redemption. Catalogues are also featured in female goddesses’ speeches 
focusing on the relations between gods and men. In the I/iad, Dione recounts to her 
daughter Aphrodite, wounded by Diomedes as she was rescuing her son Aeneas, a 
catalogue of gods wounded by mortals (I/. 5.383-404). In the Odyssey, Calypso more 
briefly aligns herself with other goddesses, fellow sufferers, who fall in love with mortals 
(Od. 5.121-8). Current scholarly trends underscore further the cognitive processes behind a 
poet’s catalogic discourse, and how audiences receive and absorb the performance of 
catalogues noting transitions from the oral to the aural effect (Minchin 2007). Catalogues 
both charm their audiences and channel their attention while expanding the poem’s 
horizons. 


Andromache Karanika 


Further Reading 


Minchin 2007; Sammons 2010. 


Dreams 


REAMS WERE an important medium of supernatural communication in the Hom- 

eric poems. Homeric dream scenes are formulaic and frequently share phrases or 

whole lines (FormuLA; Type ScENE). The most common type is visitation 

dreams in which the dream is envisioned as a human, often someone well known to the 

dreamer, standing at the dreamer’s head to deliver a message. On waking, the dreamer 

recalls the message and takes appropriate action. In contrast to the theories of dreams that 

dominate modern Western thinking, dreams in Homer are entirely external to the dreamer 

and more comparable to divine epiphanies than manifestations of personal psychology 
(Gops aND GoppDEssgs; see also Divine Ep1puHany in Part II). 

There are five detailed dream scenes in the two Homeric epics, and several scenes that rely 

on the idea or language of dreams for their impact. The vocabulary is varied, and the different 

terms are used more or less interchangeably; there is a slight preference for ho oneiros 
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(“dream”), but a dream may also be onar (“dream”), eidélon (“image,” “phantom”), phantasma 
(“appearance,” “phantom,” “vision”), or enupnion (“a thing seen in sleep,” “dream”). Although 
some dreams are understood to be empty visions, they are generally accepted as reliable 
predictive communication from the gods or the dead. This is supported by the fact that there 
is a profession dedicated to the interpretation of dreams, ho oneiropolos (II. 1.63, 5.149). 

Of the five full dream scenes narrated in the two poems, four are visitation dreams. The 
Ix1aD is bookended by two parallel dream scenes: Agamemnon’s dream (4o oneiros, to 
enupnion) of victory (explicitly marked as false for the audience but accepted as true by 
Agamemnon) at J/. 2.16—47 and Achilles’ dream (¢o eidélon) of Patroclus at Iliad 23.62-107. 
The passages are almost identical in their structure and vocabulary — for instance, s¢é d’ ar’ 
huper kephalés (“he [the dream] stood over his [the dreamer’s] head”) appears at both 2.20 
and 23.69, and both visions first address their dreamers as sleeping, Aeudeis. It may be a 
Homeric innovation that Achilles’ dream is of Patroclus, a dead mortal, as opposed to a 
divinity, while many dreams in Near Eastern and early Greek poetry appear as human 
figures, this is one of the very few in which the dream is a deceased mortal. 

The Opyssey is more nuanced in its presentation of dreams, but has two full dream 
scenes similar to those in the I/iad. Athena sends to Penelope a dream (ho oneiros, to eidélon) 
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in the shape of her sister Iphthime, who assures her that Telemachus will be safe but 
declines to speak of Odysseus (4.796—841). The dream stands at her head with the same 
formula (803) used in both Iliadic dreams, and also first addresses her as sleeping (804). Athena 
is also responsible for Nausicaa’s dream (4o oneiros) at 6.15~51. There, Athena takes on the form 
of Dymas’s daughter, a friend of Nausicaa’s, and instructs the princess to wash clothes — 
although we are explicitly told (14) that Athena’s actions are in the service of Odysseus’s return. 

Dreams in the Odyssey differ from those in the J/iad in several important ways. First is the 
question of gender: in the J/iad, as in almost all literary dreams in the early Indo-European 
tradition, dreams belong to men. The Odyssey, however, associates them strongly with 
women; not only are Nausicaa and Penelope the main dreamers, but Athena initiates the 
dreams and takes on the form of women in them. The only male dreamer in the poem, in 
fact, is the imaginary “Odysseus” of the tale that Odysseus, disguised as a beggar, tells 
Eumaeus (14.457-506); this, however, is clearly a fabricated dream (ho oneiros, to enupnion). 

Furthermore, the most famous dream in the poem, Penelope’s self-reported dream 
(Ao oneiros) of the eagle and the geese at 19.535—53, is the only nonvisitation dream reported 
in Homer. In that passage, rather than having a vision stand at her head, Penelope sees a 
scene unfold before her of an eagle killing her pet geese. The scene culminates in the eagle’s 
explicit interpretation of the dream as predictive: ouk onar, all’ hupar esthlon (“this is not a 
dream, but a true vision,” 19.547). Penelope’s suspicion of the dream leads her to discuss the 
gates of horn and ivory through which dreams travel on their way to visit sleepers: true 
dreams pass through the gates of horn, but deceptive dreams through those of ivory. 

Penelope has an affinity for dreams throughout the poem. We have already addressed her 
visitation dream in Book 4 and her allegorical dream in Book 19, along with the subsequent 
discussion of the gates of dreams. In addition, when Penelope imagines remarrying, she 
claims she will remember Odysseus’s house for the rest of her life in her dreams (Ao oneiros) 
(19.581, 21.79). Finally, after Penelope has retired from her interview with the beggar, she 
reflects on her dreams (40 oneiros). This includes one she has just woken from, in which 
Odysseus slept beside her (21.87); using language that recalls that of the eagle in her earlier 
dream, she says of this dream, ouk ephamén onar emmenai, all hupar édé (“T assert that this is 
not a dream but already true,” 21.90). 

In addition to the dream scenes, there are several passages in both poems that use dreams 
as metaphor or simile. For instance, at I/iad 10.496-7, Diomedes standing over Rhesus 
before killing him is compared to an evil dream (¢o onar) standing at the head of a dreamer. 
A simile at I/iad 22.199 compares Hector’s flight from Achilles to a dream (4o oneiros) in 
which neither pursuer nor pursued can succeed. Odysseus, in the underworld, laments that 
he is unable to embrace his mother because she is like a dream (4o oneiros, Od. 11.207); she 
responds that the spirit departs the body at death like a dream (ho oneiros, Od. 11.222). 
Finally, as the suitors make their way to Hades, they pass by the land of dreams (ho onciros). 


Alison Traweek 


Further reading 


Oppenheim 1956; Rankin 1962; Russo 1982; Morris 1983; Knox and Russo 1989; Pratt 1994; 
Amory 1966; Noegel 2000; Rozokoki 2001; de Smidt 2006; Brillante 2009. 


Early Editions 


E KNOW of ancient editions of the Homeric epics from the Homeric scholia 

derived from the Alexandrian scholar Didymus, who mentions many early 

editions of Homer. In these scholia, Didymus divides them into two main 
categories, the “city editions” (ekdoseis kata poleis, apo tén poleén, or politikai) and the 
“individual editions” (ekdoseis kat'andra, Homeric Scuo.ia). The city editions could 
be either the “official” texts prepared by specific cities or, more likely, copies coming from 
such cities; the individual editions, on the other hand, were texts prepared by individual 
scholars. Didymus mentions both “city editions” in general but also specifically the 
following texts: the ekdosis of Marseilles, of Chios, of Argos, of Cyprus, of Sinope, and 
of Crete (which is also quoted in a fragment from a hupomnéma, i.e. “commentary,” on 
papyrus: P.Oxy. 2.221, xv, 27, ad I/ 21.290), as well as an “Acolid” one (only in the scholia to 
the Odyssey). In the Didymus scholia, there are many references to individual texts: aside 
from those of Zenodotus, Aristophanes of Byzantium, and Aristarchus (which are also 
known through the scholia of Aristonicus), Didymus also mentions the Homeric texts of 
Rhianus of Crete, of Antimachus (not to be confused with references to Antimachus’s own 
poetry, quoted or referred to in order to discuss a Homeric passage), of Sosigenes, of 
Callistratus (not to be confused with references to Callistratus’s other works: On the Iliad, 
Against the Athetéseis [of Aristarchus], and On Textual Criticism), and of Philemon. Lastly, 
Didymus also mentions an anonymous edition containing “plus-lines” (additional verses 
not included in the later medieval manuscripts), which he calls “po/ustikhos.” 

In addition to specifying their origin, the scholia by Didymus also label Homeric 
manuscripts in terms of quality. There are thus “common” editions (hai démédeis, hai 
koinai), which are sometimes also called “more common” (hai koinoterai) or “more ordinary” 
(hai eikaoiterai); koinai readings are also mentioned in papyri containing the Homeric text 
with marginal scholia, such as P.Oxy. 3.445 and P.Oxy. 4.685. These oinai texts (or, in the 
singular, 4é koiné) should not be confused with our medieval “vulgate.” Finally, Didymus 
speaks of “the more polished” (Aai khariesterai) or “the most polished” (Aai khariestatai) 
manuscripts of Homer and probably both the city texts and the individual editions 
belonged to this category. 
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An ancient ekdosis looked very different from what we now consider a “critical edition.” 
Most scholars now believe that an ancient Homeric editor would choose a specific Homeric 
text which he considered particularly good for certain reasons and which would become the 
basis of his “recension” or diorthésis. The ekdosis, which was the physical result of the 
diorthosis, was then an already existing copy where the philologist could add variant 
readings, his own emendations and perhaps even brief comments in the margin (all of 
which amounted to his “recension”). He also marked some lines with critical signs which 
had specific meanings — for example the obe/os, which marked lines considered spurious (an 
operation called athetésis). As far as we know, Aristarchus, the last and most famous 
Alexandrian head librarian (216-144 B.c.), was the first scholar to introduce the use of 
commentaries (4upomnémata) in connection with his Homeric edosis, an innovation which 
provided more space for him to discuss his readings, exegesis, and athetéseis. Even with 
commentaries, Aristarchus’s ekdosis was most likely similar to those of his predecessors: a 
“working” text with marginal annotations (mostly variants) and critical signs. In particular, 
Aristarchus prepared two successive editions of Homer, as Didymus often reports two 
readings by Aristarchus or speaks of hai Aristarkhou, i.e. ekdoseis, “the editions of Aristar- 
chus.” Fragments of these e&doseis with brief annotations and critical signs are indeed 
attested in Homeric papyri, for example in the so-called Hawara Homer, a papyrus 
fragment (P.Bodl. Libr. Ms.Gr.class. a.1(P)) containing I/iad 2 and dating to the second 
half of the second century A.D. 

The “city editions” and the “individual editions” mentioned in the Didymus scholia are 
also important because they offer variants that seem quite old (there is some agreement with 
quotations from fourth-century authors) and that do not survive in the Homeric medieval 
tradition (Haslam 2011, 853). An important and thorny question is how and to what extent 
Alexandrian scholars and especially Aristarchus used these early manuscripts. The problem 
arises because the Aristonicus scholia, among the most important sources for Aristarchus’s 
Homeric recension, never mention any city edition and among the individual editions the 
only ones mentioned are those by Zenodotus (many times) and by Aristophanes. There- 
fore, while everyone agrees that Aristarchus consulted the editions of Zenodotus (with 
whom he often disagreed in terms of editorial choices) and of Aristophanes (his teacher — 
Aristarchus probably wrote his first commentary using Aristophanes’ edition, as Didymus 
suggests in a scholium to Iliad 2 (Sch. I/. 2.1334), when he refers to “Aristarchus’s upomne- 
mata based on Aristophanes’ edition”), scholars disagree about whether he consulted all the 
Homeric texts mentioned by Didymus. 

This doubt arises because, compared to Aristonicus, who seems to have faithfully 
reported Aristarchus’s views from his commentaries, Didymus did not limit himself to 
collecting the data regarding Aristarchus’s two Homeric recensions but incorporated 
additional information which he could find in the Alexandrian Library. For instance, 
Didymus quotes the opinions and readings of later scholars belonging to the Aristarchean 
school, such as Apollodorus, Dionysius Thrax, Dionysius Sidonius, Demetrius Ixion, 
Chaeris, Parmeniscus, and Ammonius. Moreover, Didymus does not simply report Aris- 
tarchus’s readings, but sometimes comments on them, for example when he says that 
Aristarchus’s choices are “bad” (Sch. IL 1.106e; 21.1624") or “not elegant” (Sch. IZ. 2.3554") 
or that other variants are “better” (Sch. IZ. 4.334-5a') or “more graceful” (ScA. I/. 7.428a') than 
the one selected by Aristarchus (cf. also Sch. IZ. 3.18a; 9.584a' *). We do not know whether 
these comments are Didymus’s own or quotations from other scholars; yet they prove that 
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these notes cannot be simply taken as just reporting verbatim Aristarchus’s recension — and 
this caveat included all the information about ancient Homeric editions as found in the 
Didymus scholia. These scholia certainly preserve important information about Aristarch- 
us’s editorial choices but not everything they say is directly derived from Aristarchus. As a 
consequence, scholars looking at cases where Didymus quotes Aristarchus and also men- 
tions some city or individual editions (such as Sch. I/. 1.423-4, Sch. IZ. 18.10—-11a, and Sch. I1. 
19.386a.b') have come to opposite conclusions. Nagy (2003b, 488-so1 = 2004, 87-109; 
2009¢, 9-14) and Rengakos (2002) following Erbse (1959, 280) and Ludwich (1884-1885, 
I, 3-8, 43-7) argue that Didymus quotes Aristarchus’s words directly; if so, then Aristarchus 
consulted these ancient Homeric texts and reported their readings in his own edition and/ 
or commentary. On the other hand, West holds that Didymus himself, and 
not Aristarchus, consulted these manuscripts (West 2001, 36-7, 46-85; West 2004). 
Most scholars do not take a clearcut position, since the evidence is ambiguous at best. 

The uncertainty about whether Aristarchus always bothered to list and discuss readings 
attested in other manuscripts in his edition or commentary does not, however, mean that he 
completely disregarded manuscript evidence, as is clear from a scholium to Iliad g (Sch. Il. 
g.222b"), in which Didymus reports that Aristarchus would have preferred another reading 
“but he did not change anything out of excessive scruple, because he had found this reading 
in many texts.” The Aristonicus scholia also clearly state that other readings were available 
“in some editions” (Aofi en tisi graphetai/gegraptai). Therefore van der Valk’s hypothesis that 
the Alexandrians’ readings were all conjectures with no basis in manuscript evidence is not 
tenable (van der Valk 1963-1964); even West, who has revived it recently, embraces it in a 
milder way and with a better understanding of the sources (West 2001, 36), concluding, for 
example, that scholion to I/iad 9.222b* “is not evidence of systematic collation of numerous 
exemplars” (West 2004) — which is very different from saying that the Alexandrians never 
considered manuscript evidence az all. The great majority of scholars thus now believe that 
Aristarchus and the other Alexandrian philologists chose readings both through conjectures 
and on the basis of manuscript evidence (cf. Janko 2002, 659; Haslam 1997, 71-4, 76, 85; 
Montanari 2002, 127-35; Schironi 2018, 63~75). Disagreement arises only when it comes to 
the extent to which Aristarchus used manuscript evidence — namely, whether he consist- 
ently checked manuscripts, or if he did so only for particularly difficult cases, trusting 
instead his own criteria and reasoning for most of his diorthosis. 

Aristarchus thus probably inspected many different Homeric manuscripts, which we 
know were collected in the Alexandrian Library not only through the testimony of the 
Didymus scholia discussed above but also from Galen’s description of Ptolemy III Euer- 
getes’ policy of book acquisition (In Hipp. Epidem. iti, va 606.5 K = CMG 5.10.2.1, p. 79.7). 
From those Homeric copies, Aristarchus most likely selected a “working” text to use as a 
starting point for his diorthésis. Because the Athenian edition is never mentioned by 
Didymus, it has been suggested that Aristarchus chose it as his working text (Jensen 
1980, 109-10), a likely hypothesis, as he considered Homer to be Athenian (cf. Schironi 
2018, 620-2). In addition, Aristarchus probably checked the text he selected against other 
editions in the Library and eliminated from it lines which were badly attested in other 
manuscripts. Aristarchus’s working text was thus a selected Homeric copy (possibly the 
Athenian one), purged of scarcely attested lines. (This text is the one which Nagy calls 
koiné, cf. Nagy 1996a, 187-90; 2004, 21-3; 2009c, 66-72.) This would also explain why the 
so-called “wild papyri” (i.e. Homeric papyri with many additional lines absent from the 
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later manuscript tradition) disappear around 150 B.c. and at the same time a relatively 
uniform text emerges, which is similar to the one preserved in medieval manuscripts. This 
turning point for the evolution of the Homeric text thus could be connected to Aristarch- 
us’s edition of Homer. Different scenarios have been proposed to explain the influence of 
Aristarchus on the relatively uniform text which emerges after 150 B.c. and lasts until the 
medieval period (i.e. the vulgate). According to Collart (1933, 52-4), S. West (1967, 11-17), 
and others, this relatively uniform text is the result of book trade: copyists adopted 
Aristarchus’s edition of Homer as their model for the book market but they were interested 
only in the lines considered genuine by the great scholar rather than in his specific readings. 
Thus they eliminated from the books destined for the market the lines which Aristarchus 
had already removed (not only athetized) from his Homeric text because he did not find 
them much attested in the manuscript tradition. This choice would explain why the 
readings chosen by Aristarchus are generally not preserved in the medieval manuscripts. 
On the other hand, Haslam (1997, 63-9, 84-7) has suggested that only “the received text as 
determined by Aristarchus,” that is, his working text purged of securely spurious lines, but 
not his final diorthdsis (preserved in the Aupomnémata, where readings, discussion of 
variants, and atheféseis were treated) circulated outside the Library. This text became the 
“standard” Homeric text, which corresponds to Aristarchus’s edition on/y in terms of line 
count but his readings were not included since they were mostly recorded in his Aupomne- 
mata, which were not meant to reach a wide audience but rather to remain within the tight 
circle of the Alexandrian scholars. The latter scenario seems the most plausible (Schironi 
2018, 41-3). 

To conclude, when working on his diorthésis Aristarchus certainly consulted the editions 
of his predecessors, those of Zenodotus and Aristophanes, as well as other Homeric 
manuscripts, as the reference to readings “in some copies” in the scholia of Aristonicus 
proves. Perhaps these copies were also the same ones specifically mentioned by Didymus. 
But which specific editions Aristarchus consulted and whether he always checked manu- 
script evidence or only for particularly difficult cases remain open questions. 


Francesca Schironi 


Further Reading 


On Didymus and the Homeric editions he consulted, see West 2001, 50 73. On the “city 
editions,” see Citti 1966 and West 2001, 67 72 (with bibliography). On the meaning of e&dosis 
in antiquity see van Groningen 1963. For a survey of what an ancient Alexandrian edition 
looked like, see Montanari 2002, 120 27; Schironi 2018, 49 62. 


Ekphrasis 


N LITERARY studies the term ekphrasis has acquired a specialized meaning as a descrip- 

tion of a work of art within a verbal or textual creation. Such descriptions appear 

frequently in Homer, Pindar, and Greek tragedy. During the Hellenistic period, 
ekphrasis (in its modern sense, though not so named) not only became a stylized and 
imitated feature of the epic genre, but it also developed into an art form of its own 

In the 1950s Leo Spitzer (1955) used ekphrasis to indicate the description of art in ancient 
literature; earlier Paul Friedlander (1912) had used Kunstbeschreibung. Ekphrasis has reson- 
ated with literary theorists for the perspective it offers on a text’s consciousness of its status 
as a literary object and for the unique opportunity it provides for investigating the poetics of 
the work in which it is embedded. 

In rhetorical handbooks (progymnasmata) from the first century A.D. — where ekphrasis 
denotes the description of people, places, things, and even actions — such description 
conveys vividness (enargeia) to the audience. The actual use of ekphrasis, however, calls this 
purpose into question insofar as its famous examples can hardly be said to evoke a clear or 
certain image. Accordingly, scholars have argued that ekphrasis may (1) make objects real 
(enargeia) for the audience; (2) advance the plot by eliciting reactions from participants in 
the action; (3) advance themes relevant to the story; or (4) reflect aspects of the poetics of 
the author, the genre, or both. 

Due to its frequency and variation, ekphrasis is likely a traditional feature of oral poetry. 
Epic ekphrasis occurs on a limited scale (e.g. the description of Agamemnon’s scepter, J/. 
1.2349 and 2.100-9) or longer (e.g. the shield in the Hesiodic Aspis). Ekphrasis functions 
like other devices (e.g. similes), which may be expanded or contracted while still engaging 
with and advancing critical themes. EXphraseis have a concrete connection with their 
contexts, but, in contrast to other poetic devices, ekphrasis is also meaningful for the internal 
audience of the epic. Described objects may impact the characterization of human actors. 
Agamemnon’s scepter, for example, marks the magnitude of Achilles’ alienation (1.234—-9) 
and emphasizes Agamemnon’s association with traditional kingship (2.100—-9). In the 
Odyssey, Herakles’ uncivilized and marginalized character is evoked by the images of wild 
beasts, battles, and murders depicted on his armor (11.609—14). 
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Achilles’ shield in the I/iad (18.462—613) is a challenging example of ekphrasis; in describ- 
ing nearly the entire cosmos, as well as movement and change, it defies accurate visualiza- 
tion. Scholars have argued that Achilles’ reaction to the shield further signifies his departure 
from the mortal realm after Patroklos’s death (Scully 2003); Robert Rabel (1997) has also 
suggested that Hektor “reads” the shield and its scenes shape his speeches in Book 22. Most 
importantly, the shield also contrasts the J/iad with other possible realities: a city at peace 
and a conflict resolved without violence. Achilles’ shield also has been read as a metaphor 
for poetic creation within the narrative frame of Hephaistos’s workshop. Here, we can find 
parallels between the depiction of Hephaistos’s creations and the Homeric conception 
of art. 


Joel P. Christensen 


Further Reading 


For ekphrasis as an art form and as a genre of description, see Friedlander 1912, Spitzer 1955, 
Perutelli 1978, Barthes 1986, Fowler 1991, Krieger 1992, Webb 1999, and Elsner 2002. For 
ekphrasis in Epic, see Kurman 1974. For Achilles’ shield, see Atchity 1978, Hardie 1985, Byre 
1992 1993, Becker 1995, Rabel 1997, Scully 2003. 


Epic Cycle 


HE TERM “Epic Cycle” most often refers to the Trojan War poems recorded by 

Proclus (second or fourth century A.D.) in his Chrestomathia (appended to the 

Venetus A manuscript; tenth century a.p., Codex Marcianus Graecus 822) and 
summarized by the later Photius (ninth century a.p.). The limited fragments of these 
poems are conventionally dated to the seventh through sixth centuries B.c. Scholars have 
used Epic Cycle to refer both to the mythical events spanning from creation to the end of the 
race of heroes and, in the same way as Proclus, in isolating a specific group of poems that 
tell the story of the Trojan War. 

Although Proclus provides the primary extant evidence of the titles and contents of these 
poems, we do find a wider discussion of kuk/ika poems and kuk/ikoi poets among Hellenistic 
scholars (starting with Aristarchus of Samothrace, third-second centuries B.c.). But 
evidence for both the term &uk/os and the practice of separating the kwk/ikoi poems from 
the I/iad and the Odyssey is often traced back to Aristotle, who makes a few enigmatic 
references to Kuklos poetry (Elench. v7rato 7-11) and who also distinguishes Homeric epics 
from other poems by ofher poets based on assessments of quality (Poetics 1459437). The 
poems (and poets) who appear in these scholarly traditions, however, do not align with 
Proclus’s summary; scholars have thus distinguished between “Cyclic” poems and poems of 
the “Epic Cycle” proper. 

It is widely assumed that the Homeric epics and the Cyclic poems draw on shared oral 
and mythical traditions. Some scholars have also argued that these other poems had 
influence on the shape and character of the Homeric epics. The hallmarks of discussing 
the Epic Cycle, then, are that, while its poems are useful for informing the contents of the 
Homeric I/iad and the Odyssey, they are also stylistically instructive because they are not as 
good. Indeed, in the Homeric scholia references to the cyclic poets — often merely called 
“younger” — serve almost primarily to define Homeric style and content by illustrating what 
Homer is not. 

In antiquity, evidence from mythographers largely showcases the alleged cyclic poets as 
sources for “filling out” the details around Homer (which leaves open the possibility of 
distortion to assimilate to Homeric epics). Similarities are often found between Proclus’s 
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summary and the work of the mythographer Apollodorus. There is not, however, a one-to- 
one correspondence between the events of the Trojan War myths and the plots of the 
poems included in the cycle. The basic progression from myths and poems adduced to help 
refine Homer in the early Alexandrian period to a fixed “cycle” of poems that describes the 
mythic history of the cosmos implies that the “Epic Cycle” is to some extent a gradual 
product of scholarly imagination. Uncertainty about the status of the Epic Cycle, neverthe- 
less, may be tempered by written and material evidence that there was a standardization of 
events and motifs from the Trojan War narrative (e.g. The Tabulae Iliacae and the Borgia 
Plaque; see Squire 2011 and Petrain 2014). 

To imagine the poems of Proclus’s cycle as primary or exemplary epic reflexes of these 
mythical traditions, however, is to ignore a wide range of data on ancient epic poetry. 
Proclus’s summary ignores theogonic narratives as well as tales set in other locations (e.g. 
Thebes) and heroic narratives not readily assimilable to the Trojan War tradition (e.g. Jason 
and the Argonauts, the Calydonian Boar Hunt). Our record of lost poems and their 
fragments, moreover, reveals a far wider range of poems and increases the likelihood that 
the codification of this cycle and the survival of our “Epic Cycle” fragments depended upon 
selection for the purpose of clarifying the aesthetics and character of the Homeric epics. 

For the classic Trojan Cycle described by Proclus, the poems include the Cypria, 
Aithiopis, Little Iliad, Iliou Persis (Sack of Troy), Nostoi (also called, according to some, 
The Return of the Atreids), and the Telegony. We have only a handful of fragments for most 
of these poems. (See Marks, Eptc Trapitions for author ascriptions and plots.) 

A larger Cosmic cycle would have to include as well some Theogony (not necessarily 
Hesiod’s), and the Titanomachy. Some scholars have also suggested different “cycles” that 
focus around heroes (a cycle of epics about Herakles, for example, the Calydonian Boar 
Hunt or the Argo) or centering around cities other than Troy (where a Theban cycle might 
include the Oidipodeia, Thebais, Epigonoi, and perhaps even the A/kmeonis). 


Joel P. Christensen 


Further Reading 


For Proclus and Photius, see Severyns 1928 and 1938, and West 2013; For the development of the 
epic cycle, see Davies 1989, and West 2013; Fantuzzi and Tsagalis 2014; For the texts of the 
Epic Cycle, see Davies 1988 and Bernabé 1987; for differences between Homer and the poems 
of the Epic Cycle, see Griffin 1977 and Burgess 2001. For the influence of cyclic poems on the 
Iliad and the Odyssey see Kullman 1960 and Montanari et al. 2012. 


Epithets 


PITHETS ARE familiar features of Homeric language to modern readers, traditional 

descriptors found in combinations that characterize the poetry and the story, such 

as “swift-footed Achilles,” “fair-cheeked Briseis,” “well-greaved Achaeans,” or “the 
wine-dark sea.” Epithets are used within formulas, those building blocks of the complex 
system of Homeric poetry (see also Formuta; Muellner, Homeric Poetics). Milman 
Parry investigated epithets in his earliest publications (Parry 1928 [=Parry 1971, 1-190]), in 
which he demonstrated through an examination of name-epithet formulas that the trad- 
itional diction of the Homeric epics was a system that had developed over a long period of 
time and was not the work of a single poet. In examining the evidence for that momentous 
conclusion, Parry also identified characteristics of epithets and the way they operate in the 
poetry. His insights changed our understanding and interpretation of the use and meaning 
of these epithets. Albert Lord and many other successors to Parry’s work have expanded 
that understanding by revealing the deep traditional meaning contained in these modifiers. 
Properly appreciating how epithets operate within the system of Homeric language is a key 
to the appropriate interpretation and aesthetics of the poetry. 

Parry’s work on the use of epithets within this system distinguished between what he 
called “ornamental” versus “particularized” uses and between epithets that are “generic” 
versus “distinctive” (see especially Parry 1928, 25-8, 146-217 = Parry 1971, 21-3, 18-72). 
Important to Parry’s investigation of ornamental epithets, those that have no particular 
relevance to the immediate context, was the metrical value and placement of epithets. He 
called “fixed” epithets those that always appear in the same metrical position in the 
hexameter. Parry saw the fixed metrical position of the epithet as an aid to composition 
within this system. Fixed epithets, Parry argued, are always ornamental: that is, they are not 
used in a context in which the description is actively on display. An illustrative example of 
an ornamental use of the epithet 4oén agathos (“good at the war-shout”) is found at Odyssey 
4.307, which describes Menelaos as boén agathos as he awakens, rises from bed, and gets 
dressed at home in Sparta, not manifesting any of his battlefield shouting prowess (see Dué 
and Ebbott 2010, 300-6, for more on this traditional epithet). The non-ornamental epithet 
is one Parry terms “particularized,” meaning that it is essential to the context, and to 
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completing the thought of the verse (Parry 1928, 195-207 = Parry 1971, 155-64). Parry 
identifies the adjective pe/érios (“huge”) as one that, although it is used in the same metrical 
position in each of the ten uses he examines, has pertinence to the context in each of its uses 
(Parry 1928, 197-9 = Parry 1971, 157-8). The distinction between ornamental and particular- 
ized has liberated modern readers of Homeric epic from trying to ascertain why an epithet 
is used in contexts when it seems uncalled for. 

Parry’s other key distinction was between “generic” and “distinctive.” That an epithet like 
boén agathos is used for more than one warrior classifies this epithet as “generic,” meaning 
exactly that: it is used to describe more than one character, whereas “distinctive” epithets are 
used for only one character. Such a definition can be precarious, however: since only a portion 
of the larger oral tradition about the Trojan War has survived, it is difficult to know whether 
another character was ever described with what seems to us to be a “distinctive” epithet. If only 
the Opyssey survived, for example, boén agathos would seem to be a distinctive epithet for 
Menelaos, since only he is described with that epithet in that epic as we have it, while 
Diomedes and three other warriors are also so described in the Jx1ap. On the other hand, 
even some epithets that seem so distinctive that Parry classified them as such, for example, 
Achilles being “swift-footed” (with three ways of saying that, podas dkus, podarkés, and 
podokeos, see Parry 1928, 111-12 = Parry 1971, 88-92) can show up in other places: Parry himself 
notes that Orsilochos is called podas ckus at Odyssey 14.260. The goddess Iris is also described 
with the feminine form podas dkea (see e.g. Iliad 2.790 = 3.129 = 11.199, 2.795, 8.425, 11.210), and 
the Trojan Dolon is called by a similar adjective, podokés at Iliad 10.316. We must always be 
mindful that only a small portion of the larger epic tradition has survived, and that generic 
epithets do indicate that the character has that particular quality, even if others have it as well. 

With regard to fixed epithets that are both ornamental and generic, Parry’s arguments 
became controversial when he asserted that they were used for metrical purposes rather than 
for meaning (e.g. “Fixed epithets are used in accordance with their metrical value and not in 
accordance with their signification,” Parry 1928, 208 = Parry 1971, 165). It should be noted, 
however, that Parry wrote these arguments before he had done his fieldwork on ora/ traditional 
poetry (at this point he was demonstrating the fraditional nature of the poetry), and that he 
died before he could complete his work on Homer in light of that fieldwork. His former 
student and assistant Albert Lord continued this work and defends Parry’s argument that 
epithet-noun combinations convey the “essential” idea of the noun in his book The Singer of 
Tales (Lord [1960] 2000). Yet Lord also defines a larger sense of meaning in the epithets: 


Nevertheless, the tradition, what we might term the intuitions of singers as a group and as 
individuals who are preserving the inherited stories from the past — the tradition cannot be 
said to ignore the epithet, to consider it as mere decoration or even to consider it as mere 
metrical convenience. The tradition feels a sense of meaning in the epithet, and thus a 
special meaning is imparted to the noun and to the formula. ... I would even prefer to call 
it the traditionally intuitive meaning. (Lord [1960] 2000, 66) 


Building on Lord’s explanation that meaning in epithets accrues over time through 
repeated use within the poetic tradition, several scholars have investigated how this 
“traditionally intuitive meaning” operates within Homeric poetry. Gregory Nagy, for 
example, has argued that distinctive epithets can evoke the entire song tradition about 
that character: “A distinctive epithet is like a small theme song that conjures up a 
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thought-association with the traditional essence of an epic figure, thing, or concept” 
(Nagy 1990b, 23). John Miles Foley has applied the term IMMANENCE to describe the full 
accretion of an epithet’s meaning within the epic tradition as a whole as it has been built 
up by its use in numerous performances over a long span of time. Epithets thus conjure 
the character throughout the tradition, in all of their stories: ““Grey-eyed Athena’ and 
‘wise Penelope’ are thus neither brilliant attributions in unrelated situations nor mindless 
metrical fillers of last resort. Rather they index the characters they name, in all their 
complexity, not merely in one given situation or even poem but against an enormously 
larger traditional backdrop” (Foley 1999, 18). Epithets may indeed be useful for singers 
as they compose in performance, but the deep resonance that epithets acquire through 
their repeated use requires us to understand them in that larger, traditional context, with 
a different aesthetic appreciation of their traditional poetics, just as Parry argued is 
necessary for Homeric poetry as a whole (Parry 1928, 2-3, 25-6 = Parry 1971, 2, 21). 


Mary Ebbott 


Formula 


HE Homeric poems exhibit an exceptional degree of repetition. Although such 

features were attributed to epic’s oral background from antiquity through the 

famous Prolegomena of F. A. Wolf (1795), it was M1LMAN Parry (1902-1935) 
and his students who codified the term formula for repeated phrases. Even within Parry 
and Albert Lord’s seminal studies, which transformed the “Homeric QuEsTION” and 
inaugurated the field of oral-formulaic studies, both the definition of formula and its 
consequences for understanding the nature of the epics remained in flux. For decades 
Homeric scholarship focused on form (what exactly a formula is) and function (what a 
formula does). As the building block of both the Homeric language and how we describe, 
understand, and investigate the epics, the investigation of “formula” has contributed to a 
critical revolution in the study of ancient literature. 

Parry’s early definition — “an expression, regularly used, under the same metrical condi- 
tions to express an essential idea” (1971, 13) — was challenged both for its semantic limits and 
its implications for the meaning available in Homeric poetry. For any given metrical 
position, typically framed by the caesurae in the hexameter line (see METER), Parry argued 
that the Homeric language had one noun-epithet combination readymade for syntactical 
need. So, for instance, Hektor as the subject could begin or end the hexameter line with a 
string of modifiers: 


Hektor / Priami/dés - /- U/-UU/-- — [Hektor, son of Priam] 
Hektor / Priami/des broto/loigoi/ isos Aréi [Hektor, son of Priam, equal to mortal-killing Ares] 
Hektor / Pria/moio pa/is phlogt / etkelos / alkén |Hektor, Priam’s child, like fire in his valor] 
- Hék/tor méga/thumos U/- UU/-UU/- - [Hektor, great in his spirit] 
- -/ - Prid/moio pa/is koru/thatolos / Hektor |...Priam’s son, bright-helmed Hektor] 
-UU/-UU/-U m&gas koru/thatolos / Hektor [. . .great, bright-helmed Hektor] 
-UU/-UU/-UU/- koru/thaiolos / Hektor |. . .bright-helmed Hektor] 
-UU/-UU/-UU/-U US phaidimos / Hektor [.. shining Hektor] 
-UU/-UU/-UU/-UU / ébrimos / Hétor |. . strong Hektor] 

(Barker and Christensen 2013) 
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An additional conclusion from this early work was that noun-epithet combinations 
exhibited tendencies towards thrift (or economy, with little to no functional overlap of 
word groups with the same semantic meaning in the same metrical position) and thus away 
from synonymy. Subsequent scholars examined the linguistic system of Homeric poetry, 
adjusting definitions and focusing on variety and flexibility. J. B. Hainsworth (1968), for 
example, reduced the definition of a formula to a “repeated word group” and along with 
others examined how phrases can be transformed (expanded, contracted, separated, other- 
wise adapted) for contextual reasons including metrical, syntactical, or expressive concerns. 

Descriptions of the shape of this linguistic system are necessarily paired with hypotheses 
about function: early assertions that conventional epithets served less to describe a noun at a 
specific moment in the narrative than aid in the metrical shape of the line developed with 
Parry’s and Lord’s comparative studies in South Slavic epic. Their observations indicated 
that formulaic language has a compositional function. In other words, performers possess a 
knowledge of an entire language system — phrases of various metrical shapes fit to the needs 
of their specific song type — and re-create each song anew during performance rather than 
simply reciting memorized sequences. 

Responses to oral-formulaic scholarship during the twentieth century were largely condi- 
tioned by the assumptions of literate and literary cultures. Some scholarship continued in the 
descriptivist vein, attempting to identify specific formulae and their contexts (as well as larger 
patterns and type scenes) and moving to expand our understanding past nouns to syntax and 
longer sentences. Debates over the so-called analogical or structural formula were largely 
answered by the work of Michael Nagler, whose proposal of the generative formula or the 
“formulaic gestalt” (essential preverbal concepts that made formulaic language possible) 
echoed more advanced theories developing in modern linguistics. 

As later scholars like John Miles Foley (1999) and Egbert J. Bakker (2005) have argued, 
oral-poetic dialects function like actual languages: meter is a part of their fabric and 
“speakers” conceive of their utterances in phrases and groupings (“intonation units”) rather 
than single words. (See Bakker, THe Lancuace or Homer for the Homeric Kuns¢- 
sprache). A study of a Homeric formula, then, has the potential to help those of us divorced 
from the culture and performance context of this language to understand its connections 
and substructures more accurately. 

Broader debates concerning the formula, however, have investigated whether repeated 
phrases can have both compositional and contextually relevant meaning. Much of this 
dialogue resulted from an assumption that Parry’s original identifications were prescriptive 
rather than descriptive. In his early work, Parry asserted that the Homeric epithet may have 
generalized or particularized meaning but is largely void of contextually derived relevance. 
Both literary-minded scholars who objected to this interpretive limitation and later oralists 
have succeeded in showing that epithets can have compositional functions, traditional 
connotations, and new context-specific meanings all at the same time. 

In the meantime, analyzing the metrical shape and repetitive nature of word groups has 
become an incomparable tool in Homeric scholarship, as Leonard Muellner ([1976] 2016 
and 1996) demonstrates in two studies, helping to isolate the range of meanings of 
challenging words and guiding readers through the deployment of theme and the develop- 
ment of more complex narrative dynamics. And formulaic studies have not been fruitful for 
Homer alone: scholars have demonstrated the importance of formulaic language and oral 
culture for understanding all of archaic Greek poetry including elegy, lyric, and epinician. 
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In concert, critiques of the early descriptions of formulaic language and its function have 
led to many illuminating analyses of the Homeric epics. While the study of formula itself is 
no longer as popular as it once was, it has helped to incite a transformation in our 
approaches to the origin and nature of the Homeric epics from debates between Analysts 
and Unitarians to more complex considerations of the cultural, psychological, and aesthetic 
importance of orality and literacy (and the consequences of their overlap in artistic 
production, dissemination, and reception). 


Joel P. Christensen 


Further Reading 


For analogical formulae, see Lord [1960] 2000, Russo 1966, Hainsworth 1968, Ingalls 1976, and 
Minton 1965. Cf. Russo 1997, 243 52. For the contextual meaning debate, see Whallon 1969, 
Vivante 1982, and Sacks 1987. For Homeric composition and language, see Visser 1987, Foley 
1988 and Bakker 1997. For oral culture, see Lord [1960] 2000, Finnegan 1977, Ong 1982, 
Havelock 1982, and Gentili 1988. 


Gods and Goddesses 


HE PRE-SOCRATIC philosopher Xenophanes (Bir DK) famously complained that 

Homer makes gods worse than men while Herodotus (2.53) credited Homer and 

Hesiod with establishing the Olympian Pantheon (see also Clay, Homeric 
RELIGION). Subsequent discussions of Homeric gods and goddesses have likewise sought 
a religious “reality” behind the epics or investigated the gods’ narrative depiction, their 
infamous frivolity compared to men, especially in the I/iad. Some scholars have identified a 
more somber, justice-oriented vision of the divine in the Odyssey (although this is not 
unanimous). 

While the system of beliefs presented in Greek epic is not dogmatic or clearly structured, 
it is generally consistent and stable despite allusions to prior changes in succession and 
unfulfilled threats against Zeus’s order. In depicting a fixed set of relationships and static 
spheres of influence, this system depends conceptually on the narrative developments of the 
Hesiodic Theogony and the Homeric Hymns. The patriarchal nature of the story of Hesiod’s 
Theogony is assumed in the I/iad, where Zeus reigns as “father” supreme and “older” male 
gods like Poseidon rely on force (4ié) while goddesses like Athene and Hera use intelligence 
(métis). For the most part, the relationships developed and negotiated in the Hymns are 
similarly operative as well. Zeus’s reign in Homer, moreover, seems contingent on the 
union of métis and dié central to his hegemony according to Hesiod. Divine narrative, then, 
precedes heroic narrative (with Zeus as a proto-hero); conflicts between different forces 
(e.g. métis and dié) resolved in the divine realm must be addressed again among mortals. 

The epics’ selection of divinities does not correlate well with Greek ritual practices in the 
Archaic and Classical periods. Homer privileges certain members of the nuclear family 
(father-king Zeus and his wife/sister Hera, their sibling Poseidon, children Athene, Hephais- 
tos, Aphrodite, Apollo, Artemis, Ares, and Hermes) to the neglect of others (Demeter and 
Hades). Lesser divinities have important functions (e.g. the messenger Iris) while those who 
do not reside on Olympos are sidelined (e.g. Dionysos, Hekate). Homer elevates divine 
figures with little apparent ritual significance (Thetis) and makes others important to the plot 
(the river Scamander in the I/iad, Kirke, Kalypso, and Proteus in the Odyssey). Herakles and 
numinous powers such as the Furies and Fates are mostly marginalized (though part of 
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character storytelling as in the Odyssey’s Nekyia). Natural forces like the winds and sun are at 
times personified. And the Homeric account should not be assumed as standard: variant 
myths are common, as when Aphrodite appears as Zeus’s daughter with Dioné in I/ad 5. 

The beliefs depicted in epic are Panhellenic composites with elements drawn from 
different periods and local traditions. While Zeus might have radically different character- 
istics in one place (e.g. the three-eyed Zeus of Larissa), epic has a leveling effect on local 
and otherwise “strange” variations. Epichoric aspects remain where they can coexist with 
Panhellenic entities: Hera has a prominent association with cities in the Peloponnese (and 
favors Agamemnon). Athene’s function as the helper to heroes (Achilles, Diomedes, 
Odysseus, and Telemachos) is paralleled in early myths outside of Homer (e.g. Perseus, 
Theseus, Herakles, and Jason) and may be rooted in an early status as a palace goddess 
(with epichoric Attic significance as when she is called potni’ Atheneie: Il. 6.305). Divine 
loyalties may be connected with cultural memories of their origins: gods with Near Eastern 
affinities (Apollo, Artemis, and Aphrodite) support the Trojans. 

Homeric gods are not omniscient or omnipresent (even though Homeric mortals often 
assume they are): Zeus can be tricked (e.g. the Dios Apaté, I/. 14); the other gods work against 
an absent Poseidon (in Odyssey 1). Only Zeus approaches omnipotence; he characterizes his 
strength as equal to all the other gods combined (J/. 4.1-29), although he will compromise 
and acts according to external rules (e.g. “fate”) even when he declares he could do otherwise. 
The gods are distinct from men because they are deathless and ageless (e.g. athanatos kai 
agéros hémata panta, Il. 8.539); symbolically, then, they do not eat things that grow and die — 
instead they eat ambrosia (literally “immortal stuff’) and drink nekar (glossed uncertainly as 
“not-dying”). Their blood, too, is different: ikhor. Indeed, the Homeric epics define divine 
nature against human life: the gods have Olympian homes (O/umpia domat’ ekhontes, Il. 1.18), 
they “always are” (aien eontes, 1.290; cf. theois aieigenetési, 6.527), they live “easily” (i.e. without 
toil: rheia zoontes, 6.138). In certain cases they even use their own language (e.g. gods call the 
hundred-hander Briareus, while mortals call him Aigaios, I/ 1.403-4). 

Greek “religion” and Homeric narrative meet in exploring the relationship between man 
and god; though the epics feature mortal offspring of the divine (e.g. Achilles, Aeneas, 
Sarpedon, and Tlepolemos) and divine favoritism of certain mortals, they also show the 
dangers of such entanglement to mortals and immortals alike. By the end of the I/iad, a 
stricter separation of the realms seems justified. The Odyssey, by featuring fewer Olympian 
agents and emphasizing human responsibility, may expand upon this. 

The Homeric relationship between man and god outside of these genealogical connec- 
tions is probably rather conventional. Mortals pray and sacrifice in a reciprocal system. 
Although the scale of sacrifices and gifts might be heroic and extraordinary (e.g. Nestor’s 
hecatomb in Odyssey 3) the basic structure of Greek ritual practice seems secure. Some 
specific local ritual practices may be reflected: e.g. the offering of a pep/os to Athene in Iliad 
6 likely draws on the Panathenaia in Athens. The epics feature divination by inspiration 
(ie. prophecy through the prophets Kalchas, Helenos, and Theoklymenos) and practice 
(e.g. bird omens in I/iad 12; dream interpretation in Odyssey 19). Overt reference to festival 
practices are absent, although we do find understated sacrifices, as in the offering of a 
hecatomb in Apollo’s sacred grove at Od. 20.2768, which Schol. B ad Od. 20.276 glosses as 
part of a festival to Apollo. 

Apart from ritual, the epics use the gods as opportunities to explore human fate and 
responsibility. The gods are set at the beginning of causal chains (e.g. J/. 1.8: “what god set 
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these two to quarrel?”) and thus often credited for extraordinary or unfortunate events, from 
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general suffering in life (“The gods have allotted...”; e.g. IZ 24.525; Od. 1.17) to specific 
mistakes (e.g. I/. 7.360). But Homer has Zeus himself challenge an overly fatalistic 
perspective in the Odyssey when he reviews the fate of Aigisthos and complains “Mortals, 
they are always blaming the gods, saying that their troubles come from us, but they suffer 
grief beyond their fate thanks to their own recklessness” (1.32—4). In the I/iad, outcomes 
“beyond fate” (as when Zeus refrains from saving Sarpedon, 16.433—558) are extraordinary; 
in the Odyssey, they are caused by men. 

Indeed, the epics, by offering competing views on human agency and fate, invite 
audiences to consider the relational nature of mortal and divine realms. Since at least the 
pre-Socratic philosophers (e.g. Heraclitus and Zeno; likely drawing on earlier traditions) 
interpreters have allegorized the Homeric gods as psychological forces or motivational 
principles (e.g. Athene is “wisdom” in restraining Achilles in [ad 1, Aphrodite is “lust” 
in inciting Helen in J/iad 3). Such interpretations, though powerful and more complex than 
cited here, do not account for all divine actions. 

Scholars who focus on epic narrative have noted that the narrative worlds of gods and 
men overlap but are not coterminous. Divine players have the potential to learn about 
everything that goes on in the mortal realm, but mortals know only what is directly revealed 
to them. The external audience has the balance of the information denied to mortal and 
gods alike. A reductive view, then, might position the gods wholly as instruments of the 
poet’s control over the narrative. 

The epic gods thus also function as characters who, like mortals, submit to lust, engage in 
familial disputes (sometimes in battle), choose favorites, and experience both emotional and 
physical pain (as when Aphrodite is wounded in J/. 5). The gods are players in the mortal 
narrative, at times appearing through epiphany to single mortals (Athene before Achilles in 
Il. 1, Diomedes in JZ. 5, or Odysseus in Od. 13); but they also take the form of mortals, as 
when Poseidon takes the shape of Thoas in I/iad 13 or Athene impersonates Mentor in the 
Odyssey. Zeus never appears directly to mortals, but his force is felt on the battlefield. 
Modern studies in narrative have also emphasized that divine entities function to anticipate 
and structure the stories presented by the epics. They also have narratological importance as 
an internal audience that helps to guide the external audiences’ response to the action. 


Joel P. Christensen 


Further Reading 


For general discussions of gods in epic, see Calhoun 1937; Griffin 1980; Erbse 1986; Richardson 
1993, 25 33; and Kearns 2004. For ancient traditions of interpretation, see Lamberton 1986. 
For ritual and Homeric gods, see Otto 1954; Burkert [1977] 1985; and Cook 1995. For the gods’ 
relationship to Greek society, see Adkins 1972; and Yamagata 1994; for continuities between 
Hesiodic and Homeric representations of the divine, see Clay [1989] 2006 (on the Hymns); 
Clay 2003; and Graziosi and Haubold 2005; for the relationship between human agency and 
the divine realm, see Dodds [1951] 1997; Snell [1946] 1960; Gill 1996; and Allan 2006. For the 
narrative functions of the gods, see Lowe 2000; Pucci 2002; and Heiden 2002. 


Hesiod and Homer 


Y THE late Archaic period, the manifold varieties of oral traditional epic poetry had 

largely coalesced into (still evolving) thematically complementary poems that 

generally avoided overlap (Marks, Eptc Trapirions; Epic Cycte; Homeric 
Hymns). This fundamental outcome resulted from the dynamics of Panhellenic transmis- 
sion and reception operative in the song culture of ancient Greece (Ebbott, HomERIc 
Epic in PERFORMANCE; PANHELLENISM). Of these poems, the Homeric and the 
Hesiodic were the most authoritative. Whereas the former were heroic in subject matter 
and regarded the Trojan Saga, the Hesiodic tradition encompassed cosmogonic, theogonic, 
didactic, narrative, and genealogical material. Classical sources attribute these poems to 
Homer and Hesiod. But “authorship” was a concept late in coming to traditional epic poetry: 
the authorial construct “Homer,” for example, was external to “his” poems and no earlier 
than the late sixth century B.c. (Nagy, From Sone To Text; Martin, Homer IN a 
Wor.p oF Sone). At its ascendancy, “authorship” translated the performative authority 
previously vested in the performance occasion — a festival presided over by an authorizing 
god, whose sanction was often ritually invoked with hymns or hymnic proems — onto a protos 
heuretés or mythic “first inventor.” By reimagining the genesis of traditional poems as the 
invention of a cultural hero, the Greeks telescoped into a creative act the protracted 
diachronic process of rhapsodic recomposition in performance to which we actually owe 
the final text of the poems. 

For archaic epic the itinerant rhapsode was the sole cultural agent of poetic preservation 
and transmission, and he retained his preeminent agency well into the Classical period. 
Rhapsodes shaped the different epic traditions in performance, adopting such compos- 
itional strategies as might best secure for their repertoires the approval of their Panhellenic 
audiences. Insofar as it played a role in defining the identity of a given traditional poetry in 
its formative stages, “authorship” was the product of the traditional dynamics of Panhellenic 
reception and was therefore internal to (i.e. a function of), and coevolving with, the 
tradition to which it was subservient. Such authorship was fundamentally ¢raditional: it 
articulated its meaning through cultural conventions that inhered in the poetry. Therefore, 
it must not be understood in the anachronistic manner of an external biography, i.e. as a 
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collection of accidental facts about the life and times of the alleged author that motivate and 
clarify his poetry. Given the role of the rhapsode as the defining agent in shaping the 
traditional epic repertoire in performance, one expects his construction of traditional 
authorship to have been internal to the poetry and to have made the “author” a performer 
in his own image, rather than a creative genius like the many protoi heuretai of later 
biographical speculation. This is precisely so with “Hesiod” in the Theogony: the Muses 
call him to be a rhapsode and endow his performance with their authoritative speech. Since 
it was in the hymnic proem that the rhapsode invoked the authorizing divinity and sought 
reciprocation for his ensuing performance, it was also there that his ego was bound to make 
an explicit appearance. It is partly for this reason that the Teogony, which defines and gives 
voice to Hesiod’s persona, takes hymnic form; and it is hardly a coincidence that a hymn too 
provides the sole extant archaic delineation of Homer’s persona — though not his name — as a 
blind singer from Chios (Hymn to Apollo 167-76, esp. 172; see also HomERIc Hymns). 

Viewing the relationship between the two main epic traditions of ancient Greece 
through the lens of their alleged authors, one risks misconstruing the Homeric and 
Hesiodic poems as the respective products of individual creative acts. To avoid doing so, 
we do well to focus on the ancient sources that bring “Hesiod” and “Homer” side by side 
and to extract from this material what may be learned about the peculiar character of “their” 
respective epic traditions. Homeric poetry was the standard of reference for Panhellenic 
reception in ancient Greece. The reasons for this, though various and complex, surely 
include that in its formative stages this poetry was forged at performance venues whose 
cultural prestige transcended their local reach: first in Ionia, arguably the cradle of Greek 
culture, at its Panionian festival; then in Athens, the “mother city” of the Ionians, at its 
increasingly influential Panathenaic festival. This unquestioned cultural preeminence 
explains the absence of an explicit claim to Panhellenic authority within the Homeric 
poems themselves, whose seal of authority, the “Olympian” pantheon (e.g. J/ 1.18) that was 
surely invoked in hymnic proems to authorize their performance, acquired canonical status 
early on. Thus, all the biographies of “Homer” remained external to the canonical poems 
and merely reflect the reception history of local multiforms and minor “cyclic” poems 
(BIOGRAPHIES OF HoMER). 

It is against Homeric poetry as the Panhellenic gold standard — Panhellenism admits of 
degrees — that Hesiodic poetry staked its own claim to Panhellenic reception. As poetry 
ostensibly local to Boeotia, it secured the embrace of Greek audiences everywhere by 
conventionalizing (or even substituting with features of the more authoritative Ionian 
culture) any Boeotian peculiarity that might hinder its Panhellenic claim. Clear examples 
of these strategies are the thoroughgoing adoption of the Ionic dialect and the description 
of the Muses’ song and dance that opens the Theogony as a divine procession linking 
Boeotian Helikon to Olympos. This recurrent reenactment of their initial ascent to 
Olympos after their birth bestows on the Boeotian poetry of “Hesiod,” whom these Muses 
inspire, the metonymic status of (Ionian) Panhellenic epic. The Hesiodic pantheon is 
correspondingly adjusted to, and allowed to complement, the Homeric (Herodotos 2.53). 
This is not to say that Hesiodic epic developed under the influence of a fully formed, 
textually fixed Homeric one: both traditions coevolved in performance during the Archaic 
period in Athens (at the Panathenaia, before its scope was restricted to the Homeric poems) 
and elsewhere. But the lines of mutual influence were decidedly asymmetric, with the 
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relatively more authoritative Homeric epic ordinarily as the object of emulation by rhap- 
sodes performing Hesiodic poetry. 

It is in the context of Hesiodic poetry staking its Panhellenic claim that one must read 
the “biographic” induction of “Hesiod” as an authoritative Panhellenic rhapsode. There is 
nothing straightforwardly biographical in the highly conventionalized cultural grammar 
assembled in Theogony 22-36, including the name “Hesiod” (from Aiémi, “utter,” and *Fodos 
< *h,uod-, a root that gives aude, “voice”), etymologized in verses 10 (ossan hieisai, “sending 
forth their voice”) and 31f. (enepneusan de moi audén | thespin, “and they breathed into me a 
divine voice”). The ability to sing comprehensively about the past and the future (Theogony 
32) makes Hesiod the functional equivalent of a “seer” (mantis), whereas Homer’s declara- 
tive performance pragmatics corresponds to that of a “prophet” (prophérés). It was the need 
to stake its Panhellenic claim explicitly against rival local theogonies in the context of an 
already preeminent Panhellenic Homeric epic tradition that accounts for the “biographical” 
initiation of “Hesiod” as Panhellenic rhapsode of the Theogony. The Works and Days 
appropriates this claim through a prominent cross-reference to this initiation (WD 
658-62) and through its hymnic proem to Olympian Zeus. All other “biographical” 
elements are susceptible of the same interpretive approach: they are best read as expressive 
of the reception dynamic that shaped Hesiodic poetry, and as conventionalized bearers of 
its Panhellenic cultural significance. 

The authority of any poem ever considered “Homeric” or “Hesiodic” was directly propor- 
tional to the prestige of the Panhellenic festival where it was performed, and to the 
enthusiasm with which audiences embraced it. Insofar as one poem enjoyed lesser public 
esteem than another, or its diffusion was of more limited scope, the latter would be 
considered more canonical, while the former may see its authorship questioned and its 
performance curtailed. For this reason, ultimately Homeric authorship was confined to the 
Iliad and the Odyssey while Hesiodic authorship was restricted to the Theogony and the Works 
and Days (and, marginally, the Shield of Herakles). Expelled from the “genuine corpus,” 
among others, were The Catalogue of Women, The Great Ehoiai, The Wedding of Keyx, the 
Melampodia, and The Precepts of Cheiron. This pre-Hellenistic “classicizing” process of 
canonical formation fundamentally regarded the interests of the polis. In the ecosystem of 
traditional oral epic, a poem’s survival depended on its perceived social utility and was 
consequent on the breadth of its diffusion and the frequency of its performance. 

Hesiod’s persona (and hence the Hesiodic oral tradition) was diachronically forged 
against the more elusive Homer and his supremely Panhellenic poems. This diachronic 
process featured a protracted contest for ascendancy between the two poetic traditions, a 
rivalry elaborated in fictitious biographies (BIOGRAPHIES OF Homer). There was much 
speculation about the poets’ respective ages, with the implication that greater age con- 
ferred greater authority (cf. Certamen §4). The prevalent conviction of Homer's superior- 
ity naturally entailed his seniority (e.g. Xenophanes fr.13 DK; cf. frr.ro-11 DK). Some 
sought to underline the complementarity of their respective poems by making them 
relatives: Hellanikos in the fifth century B.c. made Homer and Hesiod cousins and 
descendants of Orpheus (FGrH4 Fsb). Those who thought Hesiod older still made 
Homer his younger relative (Certamen §4). The same perceived complementarity drives 
the Hesiodic fr. 357 MW (RHapsoDEs AND THE Homéripal), a signal witness to the 
collaborative dimensions of rhapsodic relay singing and to the principle of sequencing at the 
heart of rhapsodic poetics. 
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The Certamen, a joint life of Homer and Hesiod, offers a remarkable attempt to construe 
biographically the relationship between the Homeric and Hesiodic traditions. Drawing on 
the Mouseion of the fourth-century B.c. sophist Alkidamas, it preserves late Archaic and 
early Classical literary polemics. Its centerpiece is a performance contest between Homer 
and Hesiod that purports to correspond to Hesiod’s victory at the funeral games for 
Amphidamas (cf. Certamen §§6, 13 and WD 654-7). Alkidamas’s Mouseion emphasized 
the importance of “improvisation” (autoschediasmos) to oratorical delivery. Since in his time 
the chief professional practitioner of this technique was still the epic rhapsode, the 
performance dynamics in this imaginary contest are probably patterned after actual rhap- 
sodic contests at the Panathenaia. The fictional faceoff stresses Homer’s capping skills, as 
Hesiod repeatedly challenges him to prove his mettle in relay performance. This requires 
Homer to stitch follow-up verses to the perverse openings with which Hesiod hopes to 
render ludicrous nonsense his rival’s attempt to take up the performance where he leaves 
off. Hesiod’s challenges draw attention to the competitive side of the performance-driven 
sequencing central to rhapsodic poetics. The Certamen confirms that Panhellenic festival 
audiences held Homer in higher estimation than Hesiod (hoi men Hellénes pantes, “all the 
Hellenes,” in §12 transparently etymologizes Panhellénes). It also vindicates their judgment 
of his superior artistry (kata panta dé tou Homérou hyperterountos, “since Homer was proving 
altogether superior,” Certamen §11), demonstrated by his consistent and ready defeat of 
Hesiod’s attempts to trip him. All the same, in the end King Panédés (whose variants 
Panidés/Panoidés mark him as the “all-knowing” critic) declares that Hesiod “justly” 
(dikaion) deserves to win, strictly on thematic grounds. The passage Hesiod chooses as 
his finest (WD 383-92) may lack the magnificent terseness and anticipation of Homer’s 
verses (I/. 13.126—33 + 339-44), which the audience predictably acclaims as “beyond fitting” 
(para to proshékon), yet, crucially, it encourages people towards cultivation and peace rather 
than battle and slaughter (Certamen §§12-13). Homer’s unexpected upset is thick with 
irony, for the notion that Hesiod is a poet of geérgia and eiréné (“agriculture” and “peace”) 
conveniently neglects the Theogony, and Hesiod receives his crown at funeral games that 
honor martial prowess. That Homer’s own choice was a celebrated description of hoplite 
tactics points up what must have been an ongoing controversy in Athenian sympotic circles 
about the relative utility and value of the Homeric and Hesiodic poetic traditions for the 
polis, a controversy that opposed the finer judgment of the cognoscenti to the less discrimin- 
ating approval of the masses. 


José M. Gonzalez 


Further Reading 


Graziosi 2002; Collins 2004; Nagy 2009b; Koning 2010; Gonzalez 2013 and 2016 


Home 


institution in the social fabric and ideology of the Homeric world, and a focal point 

for narratives. In the first place, the home is a dwelling: e.g. Alcinous’s palace, Circe’s 
cave, Achilles’ hut on the Trojan plain — even the underworld spirits and divinities live in 
the “house of Hades.” The Homeric lexicon has several terms for dwellings, partly reflecting 
the diversity of physical spaces in which people (and animals) live, though there is consider- 
able overlap: domos, oikos, megaron, and their cognates. One important distinction is that 
oikos (unlike the other terms) commonly refers to an entire household — all the buildings, 
lands, livestock, and dependents that constitute an estate. The oikos is the essential unit of 
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social life in the poems. For both men and women (though in different ways), supporting 
and protecting their own oikos is traditionally the highest ethical demand placed upon them 
(see also HosprTaLity; HousEHOLD ORGANIZATION; FAMILY AND MARRIAGE). 
Other obligations — to the city, for instance — may come into conflict with this primary duty 
to the household (a conflict best embodied in Hector: see I/ 6.238-502). Thus, while 
individual oikoi are largely autonomous and have the highest claim to their members’ 
allegiance (see Finley [1954] 1979, esp. 78-81), looser, proto-political ties to one’s “people” 
(Jaci or démos) do matter (see Scully 1990, 100-13). In Homeric poetry there is already a 
gendered distinction between the private and feminine space within the home and public 
and masculine space outside it, although this becomes more important in the Classical era. 

Because of the primacy of the home, political relations are often represented in domestic 
and familial terms: marrying Penelope and presiding over her home is equated with (or a 
pretext for) becoming the ruler of Ithaca (Od. 22.49-53); more positively, Odysseus’s rule of 
Ithaca is likened to that of a “gentle father” over his family (Od. 2.234; see Thalmann 1998, 
124-33). The importance of the home for its master also means that an assault against it is 
tantamount to an assault on the master himself. The most emphasized charge against 
Penelope’s suitors is that they are “ravaging” (Od. 22.36), “violently devouring” (Od. 2.237-8, 
4.318), and otherwise assaulting Odysseus’s oikos, mainly through their wanton feasting on 
Odysseus’s stores. As a consequence, the Odyssey portrays the suitors’ meals as murderous, 
grotesque affairs (Od. 20.345-57). This is the principal way the Odyssey makes Odysseus’s 
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violent revenge against them seem justified. When Odysseus finally takes his long-awaited 
revenge, it happens inside his own home; its targets are not only the suitors (Odysseus’s 
subjects) but also the unfaithful servants (members of his household). Odysseus’s revenge is, 
therefore, an ethically ambiguous event, since it seems to glorify a form of domestic violence 
(see Nagler 1990). 

This also points toward one of the ways in which the two Homeric poems treat the home 
differently. In the Odyssey, war is brought into the oikos; in the I/iad, the oikos intrudes upon 
the war. In the J/iad, it is a conventional motif for warriors dying upon the battlefield, even 
very minor ones, to have brief “obituaries” that make the consequences of their deaths 
for their distant families and household vivid and pathetic. Time and again, the Iiad 
underscores the damage to the oikos that war brings: widowed wives, orphaned sons, 
bereaved fathers. For example, when Diomedes kills the two sons of Phaenops, the I/iad 
telescopes the distance between the battlefield and the home: Diomedes afflicts Phaenops 
with lamentation and causes his estate to be divided among distant relatives (I/. 5.152-8). 
That Phaenops’s twin sons will not “return” (vootyoavte) from the battle, emphasizes 
another important difference between the poems’ treatment of home. In the I/iad, the very 
best heroes will not return home: Patroclus, Hector, and most especially Achilles will not 
accomplish a “return” (vostos) — a thematically significant term in Homeric poetry (see 
Homer AND INpDo-European Myrtu). These warriors achieve “glory” (A/eos) in war 
instead of returning home. Though Achilles dies after the events of the I/iad proper, his 
death underlies all the action of poem. He was foretold, before the I/iad begins, he faced a 
choice between long life/nostos and death-in-battle/h/eos (9.410-16). 

The Odyssey, in contrast, puts accomplishing a return home at its thematic center. The 
poem begins when Odysseus, absent from Ithaca for twenty years, is “longing for his return 
home” (vootov kexpnpevov, 1.13; Nostotr), and the first half of the poem concludes after 
he has safely arrived at Ithaca. Some scholars consider the entire poem to be a story of 
return, arguing that Odysseus’s reincorporation into his household and establishing peace 
on Ithaca is part of his ostos (e.g. Bakker 2013, 31-2). The Odyssey is thus a “return song” — a 
genre of its own within the epic tradition (see Lord [1960] 2000, 158-85; Bonifazi 2009; 
Bakker 2013, 13-35). Other heroes of the Trojan War undergo similarly adventurous 
homeward journeys, though none as arduous as Odysseus’s (see Od. 1.326-7, 3.130-312, 
4.351-586; Procl. Chrestom. 276-304). Two heroes in particular stand out as contrasting 
protagonists of return journeys: the successful Nestor, whose name means “homecomer” or 
“he who brings home”; and the tragic Agamemnon, who is murdered by his wife’s seducer 
on his way home. Against this background, the Odyssey presents Odysseus and his return 
journey as the monumental example of a returning hero and zostos epic. 


Alexander C. Loney 
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Finley [1954] 1979; Lord [1960] 2000; Thalmann 1998; Nagler 1990; Scully 1990; Bonifazi 2009; 
Bakker 2013. 


Homer and Indo-European Myth 


LTHOUGH GREEK myth was influenced by Near Eastern cultures and cultures that 

predated the Greeks in their territory, Indo-European structures and ideology 

remain pervasive in it and Homer is the prime example (see ANCIENT NEAR 
Eastern Epic and Cook, Myruic Backcrounp). Homeric epic is an inherited poetic 
tradition and its longest documentable span takes us to a reconstructed language conven- 
tionally called Proto-Indo-European (PIE). PIE is the ancestor of a widespread Indo- 
European family of languages, to which Greek belongs, together with the Indo-Iranian, 
Anatolian, Italic, Germanic, Celtic, Tocharian, Armenian, Balto-Slavic, and Albanian 
branches. Just as traditional poetry can preserve the inherited phraseology, so it also actively 
preserves and remakes the inherited myths. The study of Indo-European myth, apart from 
contributing to Indo-European studies, is essential for the synchronic interpretation of 
Homeric poetry. 

If two languages are related and each has a poetic tradition, then these poetic traditions 
are also likely to be related. The extension of the comparative method to poetic formula- 
tions has a venerable history, beginning with Kuhn’s famous equation of k/eos aphthiton 
U2. 9.413) and srdvas ... dksitam (Rig Veda 1.9.7) / aksiti sravah (RV 1.40.4, 8.103.5, 9.66.7), 
both meaning “imperishable fame” (see Katz 2010 for a concise discussion with references). 
The discovery of cognate poetic expressions is ongoing, and many are key to understanding 
inherited myths. The importance of “imperishable fame” in the I/iad can hardly be 
overstated. Even a single word can be a gateway to inherited mythology. Examining the 
word ménis, Muellner uncovers some of the fundamental springs of the I/iad’s action. 
Semantically, the closest parallel to ménis is its Vedic cognate many, which, like ménis, 
denotes a primordial cosmic force associated with the thunderbolt and the lord of the 
pantheon (Muellner 1996, 185-6). The meaning of this word contains myth within it (see 
Muellner, Homeric Poetics). 

It is only rarely possible to reconstruct Indo-European myths in the sense of “stories,” 
such as “the hero kills the dragon” or “wife is abducted and rescued,” but comparisons can 
suggest a genetic relationship between two myth-making traditions without making it 
possible — or necessary — to delineate a proto-story. A comparison rooted in language can 
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reveal something of the symbolic apparatus, ontological categories, or cast of characters of 
the inherited myth. In his study of the quasi-universal myth in which a hero or god kills a 
serpent-like enemy, Watkins formulates his task as finding “the Indo-European touch” and 
points out that “it is in the formula that we will find it” (Watkins 1995, 297). 

The very fact that epic is not a record of historical events but an expression of myth is 
established most clearly through comparative study, and in the case of Homer through 
comparison with the two epics of Ancient India, the Mahabharata and the Ramayana. 
Nagy observes that “the major epic narratives of the Greek and the Indic peoples are 
inaugurated with a cognate theme, and it is hard to imagine more compelling evidence for 
the Indo-European heritage of the epic traditions about the Trojan War” (Nagy 1990b, 
16). The theme in question is a war of the demigods as a divine solution to the overpopu- 
lation of earth. There are many typological parallels to this myth worldwide and in several 
Near Eastern cultures, but these are not incompatible with Indo-European inheritance, 
and Nagy argues that the Homeric myth of the ultimate war cannot be historically derived 
from the Near Eastern myths and must derive from the Indo-European tradition (Nagy 
2005, 81-3). 

The Greek and Indic demigods, or heroes, whose war is the instrument of cosmic 
destruction are cognate in multiple ways. Dumézil documented a tendency of mutual 
antagonism between the hero and a god who is parallel to that hero in the stories of the 
Norse Starka6r, the Indic Sisupala, and the Greek Herakles (Dumézil 1971, 33-257). Nagy 
shows that this pattern is operative in Homer and associated especially with Achilles, who is 
both opposed and parallel to Apollo (Nagy [1979] 1999, 60-5, 118-44). An inherited habit of 
thought continued to evolve in Greece, but its development is consistent with the hypoth- 
esis of Indo-European origins. 

Homeric poetry also continues some of the Indo-European notions pertaining to death 
and what lies beyond. A case in point is the funerary rituals of Patroclus in [iad 23, which 
Nagy compares to Hittite royal funerary rituals and to the Indic Vedas. The comparison 
reveals a traditional belief about coming back to life in the realm of the ancestors. The 
cremating fire “confers upon the dead a communion with the sun,” so that their eventual 
regeneration is structurally parallel to sunrise (Nagy 1990b, 85-121). 

The theme of returning to light and life out of death and darkness is prominent in 
Homer and goes back to an Indo-European prototype. Above all, this theme has to do with 
mythological figures whose Indo-European pedigree is a matter of virtual consensus and 
who can serve as a “proof of concept” for the study of Indo-European mythology: the 
Divine Twins. 

The similarities between the Greek Dioskouroi, the Vedic ASvins (ASvina/ASvinau 
or Nasatya), and Baltic “Sons of God” were noticed already in the nineteenth century. 
The twins are saviors and healers of mortals, described as bringers of light and 
associated with horses. The name Dioskouroi means the “Sons of Zeus,” and in the 
Rig Veda the twins are called Divé ndpata (“the progeny of Dyaus”), but in both 
traditions the twins’ divinity is less than that of the other gods, and they are not 
identical — one of the twins has a mortal father. The son of the god is marked by 
intelligence and associated with cattle, while the son of the mortal is marked by being 
warlike and associated with horses. Frame suggests a reconstruction of the Indo- 
European twin myth, in which the mortal twin dies in battle and the immortal one 
brings him back to life (Frame 2009, 89-94). 
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The Dioskouroi are mentioned in Homer only twice (I/. 3.237-42; Od. 11.300—4), but the 
significance of the twin myth for Homer goes far beyond these references. Frame shows 
that Nestor can only be understood in terms of his own twin myth, which is the direct 
descendant of an Indo-European one. The Homeric formula hippota Nestor, “horseman 
Nestor,” corresponds to the two names of the Vedic twin gods: ippota, “horseman,” is 
cognate with the name Asvind, “horsemen,” while the name Nestor is cognate with Nasatya, 
both deriving from the verbal root *nes-, and meaning “he who brings back to life” (Frame 
2009, 16, 25-30). 

Nestor’s Homeric biography is a variant of the twin myth, in which his warlike brother 
dies in battle, but instead of bringing him back to life Nestor takes his place, becoming, in 
one person, both the immortal “bringer back to life” and the warlike “horseman” (Frame 
2009, 16, 106, 228, 515). Seeing Nestor in this light is key to understanding his role both in 
the I/iad and in the Odyssey. As Frame puts it, “Nestor’s origins are to be found not in 
Homeric epic, nor in Bronze Age Pylos, nor anywhere else in Greek tradition, but earlier, 
in the Indo-European twin myth” (Frame 2009, 15). 

In Greek, the verbal root *zes- is also to be found in the noun zoos, “mind” (recon- 
structed as *nos-os), which originally meant, Frame argues, “bringing back to life” and 
designated consciousness. The word for homecoming is mos-¢os, “return,” built to the 
same root and central to the main myth of the Odyssey, the homecoming of Odysseus. 
The interplay of mostos and noos is pervasive in the Odyssey and the theme of returning 
safely from danger and darkness to light and life arguably represents the central mythic 
theme of the poem (Frame 1978). 

In the Rig Veda, the ASvins frequently appear in the company of a female figure called 
“Daughter of the Sun” (Siiryasya duhitr, or Siirya). Hers is the most prominent marriage in 
the Rig Veda and it belongs to the svayamvara type: the bride chooses her husband for 
herself (Jamison 1996, 236-50; 2001). The Daughter of the Sun also appears in Baltic songs. 
Like her Vedic counterpart, she is a paragon of beauty, is much sought in marriage, and 
stands in close relationship to the Sons of God (West 2007, 228-9). There is no strictly 
corresponding figure in Greek myth, but Helen partly fits the description: she is the most 
beautiful woman, wooed by many and linked with the Dioskouroi (West 2007, 229-32 with 
references). Stephanie Jamison proposes to derive Helen’s name from the Indo-European 
root *welh,-, “to choose” (Jamison 2001). Independently of the relationship between Helen 
and Surya, it is likely that there was an Indo-European abduction myth, which is reflected 
in Helen’s story, and which continued to be the subject of poetry from Indo-European 
to Homer. 

Both Helen of Troy and Siirya have been seen as partial reflexes of an Indo-European 
Dawn goddess who personifies the rosy glow of the pre-dawn sky, and is continued by 
various figures in Indic, Greek, Germanic, and Celtic myth. Her wedding, disappearance, 
and rescue may represent an Indo-European myth. Three Homeric figures — Eos, Helen of 
Troy, and Aphrodite — have been put forth as her reflexes and protagonists in cognate 
myths. Boedeker analyzes Aphrodite in Homer as a development of this figure, arguing that 
Aphrodite partly displaces Eos as a continuator of the Dawn Goddess. Like the Indic Usas, 
the Homeric “Dawn” Aphrodite is associated with dance and prone to abducting mortal 
consorts for herself (Boedeker 1974, esp. 43-63). Muellner shows that themes and diction 
associated with the dawn goddess permeate the episode in I/iad 3 where Aphrodite rescues 
Paris from his duel with Menelaos (Muellner 1990, 77-80). Here some of the elements are 
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inverted and in order to appreciate this inversion the traditional pattern has to be uncovered 
first. These traditional elements in I/iad 3 are integrated into a larger network of elements, 
starting with the famous simile of cranes and pygmies at the beginning of the book. 
Muellner demonstrates that the main metaphoric themes of Book 3 have Indo-European 
origins and that the recognition of this fact contributes to the synchronic understanding of 
the text (Muellner 1990, 97). 

Comparative studies from an Indo-European perspective have been crucial for the 
understanding of the two main female characters in Homer, Helen and Penelope. A case 
in point is Jamison’s analysis of the Teikhoskopia (I/. 3.161-244; see Jamison 1994), in which 
she uses descriptions of marriage types in Sanskrit law codes and an abduction episode from 
the Mahabharata to argue that Helen’s identification of the Achaean heroes reflects a 
necessary step in a proper counter-abduction (reclaiming) of an abducted wife. The 
Teikhoskopia, then, continues an inherited Indo-European narrative pattern with roots in 
the typology and ideology of Indo-European marriage. 

Elsewhere, Jamison uses legal ideas and ritual structures that Greeks inherited from their 
Indo-European ancestors and that are more clearly discernable in India to examine 
Penelope’s predicament and relationship with the suitors. Penelope’s staging of a competi- 
tion resembles the Indic svayamvara marriage, and in particular two svayamvaras in the 
Mahabharata, one for the hand of Draupadi and another organized by and for herself by 
Damayanti, who, like Penelope, has lost her husband. Penelope and Damayanti have been 
compared for almost two centuries, but Jamison’s is the first systematic comparison and she 
observes new detailed parallels, which reveal both inherited narratives and ideologies of 
marriage (Jamison 1999). 

Also central to the Odyssey is sacral kingship, a theme attested in the opposite periph- 
eries of the Indo-European world, Ireland and India. Jamison examines the parallel 
between the bow contest in the Odyssey and the Indic ritual of royal consecration and 
argues that elements of the scene derive from the inherited mythology of kingship and 
succession (Jamison 1999). Watkins also identifies in the Odyssey a striking example of 
what is known in Irish sources as the Ruler’s Truth, a force brought about by the king’s 
words, which confers peace and prosperity upon society. This notion has exact cognates 
in Indo-Iranian, Greek, and Celtic, and is explicitly formulated in the Odyssey (19.106—22; 
Watkins 1979, esp. 182-92). The notion of the ruler’s truth features in a traditional 
didactic genre, a discourse in which a prince is instructed in how to behave and speak 
like a king. On the basis of his study of this genre in Greece and Ireland, Martin 
concludes that an ideal Homeric king is “both a practitioner of the genre of prince- 
instruction and an exemplar of its precepts,” and argues that on two occasions (Od. 8.165— 
85 and 19.105-22) Odysseus uses his mastery of this genre to reveal himself as a king 
(Martin 1984, 43). The scenes in question simply cannot be adequately understood 
without the inherited mythology. 

The examples could be greatly multiplied and although the ones cited here are skewed in 
favor of the Indic evidence, the study of Indo-European myth in Homer is not confined to 
Greek-Indic or Greek-Indic-Celtic comparisons (see e.g. Nagy 1990b, Walsh 2005 and 
Compton 2006 for work on Germanic and Anatolian branches). 


Olga Levaniouk 
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The classic statement on comparative method is Meillet [1925] 1967. For an introduction to PIE, 
Indo-European languages, and Indo-European culture see Fortson 2010. The classic compre- 
hensive investigation of Indo-European culture through its vocabulary is Benveniste 1973. On 
Indo-European poetics see the extended treatment in Watkins 1995, brief summary in Katz 
2010. For a discussion of the Indo-European context of Greek epic, the methodology and the 
benefits of its study, see Katz 2005. For a concise introduction to Indo-European myth in 
Homer, see Nagy 1990b (chapter 1). For a general survey of Indo-European poetry and myth 
see Puhvel 1987, West 2007. A controversial and influential theory of Indo-European myth 
and society is Dumézil 1968 1973. For a more theoretical discussion of approaches to Indo- 
European mythology, see Jackson 1999. On the Indo-European heritage of the Greek concept 
of the hero, see Nagy 2005. On various aspects of Indo-European mythology in Homer, see 
Muellner [1976] 2016, 1996, Nagy [1979] 1999, t990b, Frame 1978 and 2009, Jamison 1994, 
1996, 1999, 2001, Boedeker 1974, Watkins 1979, 1995, Steets 1993, Edmunds 2016, Platte 2017, 
Walsh 2005, and Compton 2006. On Celtic parallels to Penelope and Damayanti, see 
McCone 1990, and Dooley 2006. 


Homer and the Alphabet 


HE CONNECTION sometimes alleged between the genesis of the Greek alphabet 

and the composition and writing down of the Homeric poems is a scholarly 

fiction (e.g. Powell 1990). The poems themselves feature written marks only 
twice: once probably as writing, depicted as an exotic technology full of danger (sémata 
lygra | grapsas, “having inscribed baneful signs,” IZ. 6.168-9); and once almost certainly not 
as writing, to identify the ownership of lots (sémainé “mark,” I. 7.175). The alleged 
connection depends on two assumptions: the reasonable belief in a late ninth- to early 
eighth-century Greek adaptation of the West Semitic alphabet; and the (unhistorical) 
conviction that the I/iad and the Odyssey were written down in the eighth century. This 
implausible conviction rests in part on an influential, but methodologically flawed, lin- 
guistic study of archaic epic poetry (Janko 1982). It is extremely unlikely that such 
stupendous accomplishments as were the invention of the Greek alphabet and the 
postulated writing down of the Homeric poems could have been near contemporaneous. 
The latter would have been not only dependent on the former but an astonishing display of 
mature mastery of the new technology of alphabetic writing. Paradoxically, some suppose 
to lessen this extreme unlikelihood by positing that the adapter (or the one who commis- 
sioned him) was motivated by a desire to preserve in writing extraordinary versions of the 
Homeric poems that he had heard performed, probably in Euboea or in one of its colonies, 
by an exceptionally talented singer (“Homer”). In fact, the invention of the alphabet almost 
certainly was not closely followed by any significant expansion of the use of the technology 
of writing within Greek culture; and it is doubtful that even a best-case scenario adaptation 
of the alphabet in the early eighth century and an oral dictation of the poems during (or 
after) the 730s B.c. (the date most widely favored) allow for the required chronological 
overlap between adapter and singer. 

Probed against the fundamental assumptions of the contemporaneous oral culture about 
compositional originality, authorship, the preservation of traditional oral poetry, and 
memorialization, the notion that a member of an eighth-century audience felt the need 
to preserve, and to preserve in writing, a particular singer's version of traditional poetry 
appears untenable (Nagy, From Sone To Text; Martin, Homer 1n a WorLD OF 
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Sone; Ebbott, Homeric Epic 1n PERFORMANCE). Conjectural accounts of the con- 
sequent transmission and cultural impact of the resulting written artifacts are similarly 
implausible because they require a sudden and radical break with centuries-old habits of 
orality and the immediate and widespread adoption of the new alphabetic technology. 
Nothing in the extant historical record supports this a priori improbable and radical 
reconstruction. The dubious “fact” (often adduced in support) that nearly all of the earliest 
surviving Greek inscriptions are “literary” stands uneasily next to the argumentum ex 
silentio that one need not be troubled by the scarcity of surviving pre-Hellenistic West 
Semitic inscriptions because papyrus was the ordinary writing substrate. Presumably, 
“non-literary” texts will have used similarly perishable substrates. Moreover, if the alphabet 
had been adapted to record Homeric poetry, one should deem puzzling its inadequacy to 
distinguish vocalic length, essential to the prosody of the dactylic hexameter. Curiously 
inconvenient too is the practice of scriptio continua, which displays the text as a string of 
letters without intervening spaces and ignores the uniform end-of-line pause in the 
performance of hexameter verse. Unsupported too is the assertion that the alphabet was 
prerequisite to a decipherable text of the epic Kunstsprache. This antecedent “need” 
assumes that the recorder labored under the odd requirement to enable the reading of 
his transcript by laymen and nonnative speakers; and it accepts the manifestly false premise 
that rhapsodes alone had such knowledge of the poems as could aid the reading of a 
hypothetical nonalphabetic text. One must not confuse the difficulty that mastery of a 
nonalphabetic script presents to a cultural outsider unfamiliar with its language with the 
script’s adequacy to meet the needs of a cultural insider. An outsider’s preoccupation with 
“efficiency” or “practicality” naturally reflects culturally impertinent criteria. If the logic of 
such concerns were sound, the notoriously unphonemic English orthography should have 
precluded the dissemination in writing of Shakespeare’s poetry. 


José M. Gonzalez 


Further Reading 


Janko 1982; Powell 1990; Miller 1994; Woodard 1997; Sass 2005; Ernst and Kittler 2006; Jones 
2010; Gonzalez 2013. 


Homeric Body and Mind 


HIS ESSAY introduces the most common words referring to the “body” and the 

mental faculties suggested by the term “mind,” with the caveat that the antagon- 

istic binary defining a person as a composite of body and mind does not fit into the 
worldview of Homeric epic. Rather, the Homeric poems envisaged them as overlapping 
and often undifferentiated categories. The I/iad and the Odyssey use many more words for 
“body” and “mind” than we do today, each with a different meaning or nuance that is often 
hard for modern readers to understand and translate. Later Greeks also had difficulties 
differentiating the meanings of Homer’s seemingly synonymous words referring to the 
body and mind and began to consolidate them, with the result that the global term for 
“body” eventually became séma. After Homer, nous and psyché competed as the main 
psychological entities opposed to the séma. Our modern conceptualization of “mind” (the 
rational, intellectual part of a human) prefers nous to psyché, since the latter has eschato- 
logical and religious connotations (Bremmer 2010). Homer’s epics did not, however, use 
these terms to refer generally to the “body” and “mind,” but instead enlisted a multitude of 
words with intersecting meanings, each word highlighting aspects of the mind or body. For 
example, the terms phrén and prapides are both defined as the physical “heart” or “breast” as 
well as “mind,” and Homer uses each in different situations and with varying frequencies 
(phrén appears over three hundred times and prapides only eleven). Many of these terms 
designate not only the source of a thought or emotion, but also physical organs in the body 
that could be injured, as when Ajax wounds Hector in the ¢humos (heart, chest, mind) 
causing the latter to spit up blood (UI/. 14.437-9). Likewise, Achilles complains of suffering 
pain and distress in his thumos, while risking his psyché (spirit, soul; life) for the Greeks in 
battle (IZ. 9.321-2). 


Body 


Re ancient times, it has been debated what Homer meant by his word séma (usually 
translated “body”), since the word is used infrequently (only eight times) and is applied 
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to both humans and animals. The Hellenistic scholar Aristarchus asserted that sdma only 
refers to a dead body in Homer, equivalent to the word for “corpse” (nekros, nekus). This 
interpretation was reiterated by Bruno Snell in the twentieth century (Snell [1946] 1960), 
and strongly influenced the way Classicists regarded the body in Homer until recently. 
Indeed, Homer seems to prefer the more specific words demas (bodily frame or structure), 
melea (limbs), guia (joints, limbs), chrés (skin), phué (form, figure), and eidos (form, 
appearance) to represent the dynamic movement, vital energy, and physical form of a living 
person. For example, if someone is scared, his me/ea (or equivalently his guia) might 
tremble. When he goes into battle, he puts armor on his chrés, at which point his demas 
or eidos appears as fierce as a god’s. If his chrés is run through with a sword, his comrades 
will grieve over his séma and take the nekros for burial. Of course, these distinctions may not 
reflect the views of Archaic Greek society as a whole. Some scholars argue that Homer’s 
focus on body parts may be mere poetics, since séma does refer to living bodies as early as 
Hesiod and the lyric poets (Renehan 1979). Within the epics themselves, however, Homer 
refers to the body in parts and only rarely calls upon the audience to see the physical body of 
man as a single, integrated unit (/. 7.79, 22.342; Od. 11.53, 12.67, 24.187). Thus, Odysseus 
calls the dead the “heads of corpses without menos (mind)” (mekuén amenéna karéna, Od. 
11.29). More recently, Hayden Pelliccia (1995) has focused attention on the speech-giving 
capabilities of organs, arguing that certain emotive aspects, which modern readers associate 
with the term “mind,” seem to originate in specific body parts in Homer. In this debate, 
Homeric scholars largely agree that the epics portray a different conception of the body 
than post-Homeric authors, but the nature of the distinction remains under dispute. 


Mind 


[I Homer’s epics, there is no single word for what we call the “mind” — namely, a 
psychological phenomenon that includes identity, thought, reason, feelings, intuition, 
intelligence, will, consciousness, and “the self.” Instead, Homer uses a wide variety of terms 
that cover this range of activity, including thumos, noos, phrén, étor, kardié, prapides, métis, 
menos, and psyché. Based on this, Snell ([1946] 1960) proposed the idea of a fractured self in 
the Homeric epics, suggesting that they offered a primitive view of the dichotomy between 
“mind” and “body.” A. A. Long (2015), Pelliccia (1995), and other scholars rightly reject this 
view and have more accurately described the Homeric body as psychosomatic, meaning that 
words referring to mental processes are located throughout the body and that thoughts and 
emotions are only realized in the physical body. This is supported by the texts, since the 
faculties of thinking, feeling, speech, and decision making are represented by several terms 
that also double as words for specific organs in the body. A person could deliberate 
something in one of several organs — his phrén (Od. 11.476) or étor (Od. 18.344), both of 
which mean “heart” — and have a dialogue within his shumos (I/. 1.407), also “heart,” to mull 
over important dilemmas and gain insights. 

These inner mental processes often appear in the epics as monologues or soliloquies. 
Once the person has decided on a course of action in his phrén, he can appeal to a comrade’s 
noos directly. A clever person uses his prapides or métis (“cunning”) against others’ mental 
faculties for gain, as when Odysseus deceives the oos of hosts and suitors alike by using his 
métis (Lesher 1981, 15). Bewilderment, confusion, distraction, and madness (Od. 22.208; I/. 
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15.128, 24.201) often occur through disturbances in the phrén (Darcus Sullivan 1996, 34-42). 
For the range of activities English speakers associate with the “mind,” Homer prefers 
thumos and phrén to noos. 

During life, thumos most closely corresponds to “a human being’s vital principle and the 
source of human agency” (Long 2015, 38-9). The element of the person that survives death 
is called the psyché or eidélon, a “shadow-image” of the person. It contains the memories, 
thoughts, personality, and consciousness of the person and is often represented as flying out 
of the mouth or head when a person faints or dies. A person does not use the psyché to think 
or reason, and it only appears when he loses consciousness (Bremmer 1983, 14-24; Rohde 
1925, 4-8). Upon death, the psyché (“life-force; soul”) alone makes the journey to the 
kingdom of Hades and joins a horde of mindless souls, the ecidola (“images; forms”) 
of living people (Od. 11.476), but only after the ¢humos burns away from the bones 
(Od. 11.220-2; Dova 2012, 69 n. 193). Among these eidola or psychai, only the seer Tiresias 
is said to have his prén intact — and that only as a privilege granted to him by Persephone 
(Od. 10.490-5). During his Underworld encounter, Odysseus is able to converse with 
deceased comrades and family by letting their psychai imbibe ritual blood offerings that 
temporarily revive their consciousness (Od. 11). New souls appear to maintain their mental 
faculties and communicative abilities until they are accepted into the host of souls in Hades 
via the proper burial of their bodies (Elpenor, Od. 11.51-83; Patroclus, I/. 23.65-107). In 
certain episodes of the epics, the psychai congregate in a society of the dead, where they 
retain their mental faculties enough to contemplate the events of their lives and react to 
news from the real world delivered by the psychai of the newly dead (Od. 24.1-204). Thus, 
Homer sees the full functions of the mind as scattered throughout the body only of a living 
person. After death, the part of the “mind” that remains (stripped of its will and rationality) 
is the psyché, a faded but recognizable image of the person. 


Suzanne Lye 


Further Reading 


Rohde 1925; Snell [1946] 1960; Dodds [1951] 1997 (chapter 5); Onians 1954; Ireland and Steel 
1975; Redfield 1975:175 86; Burkert [1977] 1985; Darcus 1979; Renehan 1979; Vermeule 1979; 
Darcus 1980; Claus 1981; Kovel 1981; Lescher 1981; Dihle 1982; Bremmer 1983; Darcus Sullivan 
1987; Caswell 1990; Pelliccia 1995; Darcus Sullivan 1996; Koziak 1999; Martin and Barresi 
2006; Bremmer 2010; Purves 2011a; Dova 2012; Long 2015. 


Homeric Dialects 


UST AS modern languages have dialects (e.g. Parisian versus Québécois French, 

Australian versus South African English, etc.), so too ancient Greek had its dialects, 

named according to their geographical locations. A commonly (but not universally) 
agreed way of categorizing them is into the following four groups: I. Attic-Ionic (spoken in 
Attica, parts of Asia Minor, and some of the Greek islands; II. Aeolic (spoken in Boeotia, 
Thessaly, the island of Lesbos, and northern Asia Minor); HI. West Greek, including 
Doric (spoken on the islands of Rhodes and Crete, and in Sparta and northwest Greece); 
and IV. Arcado-Cypriot (spoken on the island of Cyprus and in Arcadia in the central 
Peloponnese). 

One of the most important ways of distinguishing Greek dialects is phonetic, i.e. by 
contrasting different spellings (and hence pronunciations) of the same word; there can also 
be morphological, syntactic, and vocabulary differences. Below we will look at how some of 
these variations occur in the Homeric text (see also FormuLa and METER). 

Ancient Greek literary writers did not always use their native dialect in their written 
works; frequently a particular genre called for works to be written in a dialect that was 
considered most suitable to that genre. An example is the poet Pindar, whose native dialect 
was Theban, but whose choral lyric poetry was composed in the Doric dialect (as were the 
choral sections of Athenian tragic poems, alongside the dialogue sections, which were 
written in Attic). In such cases the poet is self-consciously using a particular “literary 
dialect,” which is dictated by the tradition of that particular genre. 

When we look at the poems of Homer, the situation is more complicated: we don’t know 
who “Homer” was, or where or when “he” lived, and therefore what “his” native dialect was 
(and “he” probably didn’t use writing, see Nagy, From Sonc To TEx T); in fact when we 
study the Homeric language closely, we soon see that it is a combination of dialects, and 
contains features that indicate clearly that it could not have been the native speech of any 
particular person. These features vary both in geography and also in chronology, indicating 
that the “Homeric dialect” evolved both in place and in time over a period of centuries. This 
use of different dialect features is not self-conscious, and has developed in interaction with 
the meter and the formula — all inextricably linked. In addition, this evolution is evidently 
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part of a general Panhellenic tendency — to make the Homeric poems the literary possession 
of all Greeks, rather than of just one city-state (see PANHELLENISM). 

The language of Homer is in the first place Ionic (more precisely East Ionic; see 
Horrocks 1997, 210-12); secondarily it contains a good number of Aeolic forms; and thirdly 
there are some elements that are Arcado-Cypriot. 

This state of affairs came about presumably as the poets and their poetry moved 
geographically through the Aegean area, and also as the Greek language evolved over time. 
Let us look at some of the evidence that illustrates both these types of variation in the 
Homeric text. 


A Some of the chief evidence for the primarily Ionic (or Attic-Ionic) dialect of the 

Homeric poems (all examples from the I/iad unless otherwise specified): 

ra>n 

The first typically Ionic feature is the change of @ to 1 in all positions (in Attic this 
did not happen after ¢, t, and p), especially in first-declension nouns. So for example 
we find: 
1.404 Binv, 6.516 xOpNs (compare Attic Biav, yopas, not in Homer). 

2 (Go >) no > ew 

This second feature is known as “quantitative metathesis,” whereby an original ao 
first became no and then ew (i.e. the quantities of the two vowels switched places, 
from long-short to short-long). I/iad 1.1 shows this feature with MnAniadew, and also 
the “un-metathesized” non-Ionic form AxtAfjos, in the same line — an example of the 
way in which the various dialect elements are intricately combined. 

3 v (nu) movable 

This is frequent in Homer (also in Attic), and provides a way to avoid hiatus. An 
example is in 1.11 | Ttipacev; the -v is metrically necessary to avoid hiatus with the next 
word, apytijpa. 

B Some other features that make it clear that the text is primarily Ionic rather than Attic: 

I iv (1.90) instead of Attic é&v (not in Homer). 

2 Lack of certain contractions, e.g. 9.486 @iéwv (Attic PUdv, not in Homer). 
Another example, 1.76 ovv@eo (Attic obvOov, not in Homer). 

3 Ionic -oo- versus Attic -TT-, e.g. 1.34 Baddoons (Attic Badattns, not in Homer). 

C Several features indicate an Acolic “layer” — in each of these cases the Aeolic forms co- 
occur with the Attic-Ionic, and with a different metrical shape, thus allowing for great 
flexibility in the construction of the line. 

1 Third plural aorist endings. For example: 

6.106 Aeolic éotav, versus 1.448 Attic-Ionic otTnoav 
6.109 Aeolic éAgAty8ev, versus 6.106 Attic-Ionic éAehiyOnoav. 

2 Aeolic dupes (e.g. 21.432) versus Attic-Ionic hei (e.g. 2.126) and Aeolic bupes 
(e.g. 1.274) versus Attic-lIonic byeis (e.g. 2.75). 

3 Aeolic ke, Kev (e.g. 1.64, 1.100) versus Attic-Ionic dv (e.g. 1.301). 

4 Dative plural in -eoot. For example: 17.725 kvveootv; in this case the Aeolic -eoot 
and Ionic -v are combined within the same word! (Compare with the Attic form at 
11.325 KUOL.) 

5 Infinitives of thematic verbs in -epev. For example, 1.547 akovépev (cf. Attic dkoveiv 
in 16.515). 
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6 Infinitives of athematic verbs in -pevat. For example: 1.16 d6pevat (cf. Attic Sodvat 
in 11.319) and 1.117 €upevat (cf. Attic eivat in 1.91). 


7 Indo-European labiovelars (k”, kh”, g”) become labials 2, ~, B before front vowels 
(instead of dentals t, 8, 6 in Attic-Ionic). 
E.g. IE. *k”etwer- —> miodpeg Odyssey 5.70 (Aeolic) 


—> técompes Iliad 2.618 (Ionic) 
(cf. —® téttapeEs (Attic, not in Homer)) 


D Arcado-Cypriot: 
Palmer (1996, 85) gives a short list of vocabulary items presumed to be typically 
Arcado-Cypriot, including such frequently used words as aioa, S@pa, and avoOyo. 


E Mycenaean (see further reading) 
F Chronological features 
a) The digamma (f — a “w” sound): 


This letter (originally sixth, after ¢) had disappeared fairly early, and does not 


appear in our earliest Greek manuscripts (although it is in several inscriptions). 


However we can see its effects, both word-initially and after a sonorant consonant 
(A, p or v). 


I 


NS 


Word-initial loss of fF: 

Historical and comparative linguistics indicates that many Greek words origin- 
ally began with a digamma; e.g. Fépyov, Favag, FémoG, etc. Frequently our 
Homeric text contains instances of hiatus (a word ending in a vowel immediately 
followed by one beginning with a vowel), which is generally avoided; in many of 
these cases “restoration” of the digamma will remove the hiatus. E.g. 1.7 Atpetdn¢ 
TE Favags avdpdv Kai Siog AxiAAeve. 

However there remain cases where restoring an original digamma does not help 
the meter, e.g. 1.442 @ Xpvon, 796 pW ExenWev Favak avdpov Ayauéuvwv. Here 
adding the digamma would make the last syllable of the previous word 


incorrectly long. 
The treatment of original digamma in words such as *fevpos. Depending on the 
dialect this would result in the following: 


Aeolic: *§evpos > §€vvos 
doubling of the nasal consonant (not in Homer) 
Attic: *§evpog > Eevoc 
no effect from dropping the F (not in Homer) 
Ionic:  *evpoc > Eeivoc 
“compensatory lengthening” of the vowel before the dropped digamma,; this 
is the standard Homeric form (e.g. 4.377 §€ivos). 


However note that the derivative words Seivios (Ionic) and E€vtos (Attic) both 
occur in Homer, each with a different metrical shape: 

13.625 €etviov (with metrical shortening of last diphthong) 

Odyssey 14.158 Eevin (note Attic -e- combined with Ionic -n after -t-) 


b) Combinations of earlier and later forms: 


I 


Vowel contraction: the original second-declension genitive singular form went 
through the process *-osjo > -oto > -00 > -ov. All three of these endings occur 
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in Homer, and once again they each have different metrical shapes. It is highly 
unlikely that a spoken language would contain such variations from different time 
periods. 
2 There are a few highly significant Homeric formulas that show evidence of having 
predated Mycenaean (e.g. 22.363, referring to the death of Hector; see METER). 
3 See also Palmer (1996, 91) for a discussion of “late” features occurring especially in 
similes. 


Graeme D. Bird 


Further Reading 


Palmer 1996 (especially chapters 3 and 4); Horrocks 1997; Hackstein 2010; Tribulato 2010; 
Colvin 2010. 


Homeric Humor 


OR THE Greeks, Homer was no stranger to humor. Aristotle credits him with 

inventing “comedic form” (komdidias skhéma, Arist. Po. 1448b) through the humor 

of his mock-epic Margites, and Aristotle (Arist. Po. 1453a) and Pseudo-Longinus 
(Subl 9.15) liken the Odyssey’s plot and characterizations to comedic plots and 
characterizations. Yet almost all Homeric scholarship related to humor discusses the 
laughter of characters rather than how the poems themselves employ structures associated 
elsewhere with comedy or use humor to elicit laughter from their own audiences. (Halliwell 
2008, 51-99 offers a recent study of character laughter and its relationship to humor directed 
at the audience.) Most studies of Homeric humor focus either on its cruelty or on how the 
divine burlesques, that is to say the ridiculous actions of the gods that seem to parody 
human behaviors or conditions, contribute to the epics’ divine machinery and conception of 
the gods. But the Homeric poems embed other instances of humor in their narratives and 
speeches. Some passages are humorous only for the external audience; some passages are 
humorous only for the characters or for some subsection of characters, who may or may not 
laugh; and still other passages are humorous for the external audience as well as one or more 
groups of characters, though each group may find the situation humorous for different 
reasons. Amidst such variety, much of Homeric humor remains relatively consistent in 
drawing attention to the basic vices, fallibilities, and mundane, biological realities of the 
human condition by contraposing that condition incongruously to a more sublime heroic 
or divine state. Nonetheless, the two epics generally use humor to different, even 
opposite ends. 

Most scholarship on the [x14p’s divine burlesques argues that they underscore the tragic 
nature of human life through contrast. Where the gods’ immortality renders whatever 
temporary pain they might suffer trivial to them, similar actions have permanent conse- 
quences for human beings. Humans can only enjoy scarce and fleeting pleasures because 
their mortality is an ineluctable source of misery, subjects them to divine caprice, and drives 
them to vie with each other for honor in ways that generate still more suffering. Other 
instances of Iliadic humor similarly juxtapose heroic activity with the wretchedness of 
human existence to enhance its tragic nature (Meltzer 1990). Jokes warriors make while 
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flyting or vaunting, for instance, intensify the slaughter’s gruesomeness (Taplin 1992, 169) 
by reducing human lives to merchandise exchanged in the economy of honor (13.446—7) or 
recasting how an enemy dies as a playful peacetime activity (16.745-50). 

Even the lightest moments of Iliadic humor regularly play off and so accentuate darkly 
ironic undertones. For example, after Athena makes Oilean Ajax fall face-first into cow 
manure during the foot race, he accepts his loser’s prize — a cow, of course — while spitting 
dung and complaining about Athena’s interference, to the Achaeans’ guffaws. ‘Two factors 
perceptible only to Homer’s external audience enhance the reciprocal relationship between 
the episode’s humor and the tragic sublimity of Iliadic heroism. First, by anticipating her 
role in Ajax’s fall into the sea, Athena’s involvement transforms the moment into a mythic 
parody that evokes Ajax’s death due to his self-destructive brashness towards the gods. 
Second, though the epithet phaidimos (resplendent/illustrious) modifies the homonymous 
Telemonian Ajax regularly, it modifies Oilean Ajax only here (23.779). The unique, ironic 
collocation draws upon the audience’s familiarity with Homeric convention to expand the 
parody so that it both encompasses Telemonian Ajax’s problematic relationship with 
Athena and emphasizes Oilean Ajax’s filthiness, fatuity, and human impotence through 
contrast with the heroic ideal the epithet embodies. 

Perhaps to preserve its central theme’s grandeur, the I/iad usually restricts humor to 
episodes with little direct bearing on the plot of Achilles’ wrath and targets characters who 
are tangential to that plot, insensate to others’ misery, or both. In the rare exceptions, Iliadic 
humor marginalizes its targets by repudiating their heroic status and can become dark, even 
mirthless wit. Agamemnon is the most regular butt. When Achilles castigates him for 
“taking away gifts from whoever speaks against him” (dér’ apoaireisthai hos tis sethen 
antion eipéi, 1.230), the verse’s halves parody the battlefield formulas “taking away life” 
(thumon aphaireisthai) and “whoever comes against him” (hos tis tou gantios elthoi;, see 
Zervou 1990, 14). The parody’s form mirrors its content: in Achilles’ eyes, Agamemnon’s 
proclivity for exerting power through speech rather than deed and his obsessive prioritiza- 
tion of prizes over both the honor they represent and Achaean lives pervert the heroic ethos 
so outrageously that describing them requires unique perversions of the language encoding 
that ethos. Achilles’ meta-poetic wit banishes Agamemnon from the traditional, orthodox 
systems of heroic epic. 

Conversely, the Opyssey’s humor often contributes directly to its central plot, themes, 
and characterizations, but what the characters find funny rarely corresponds precisely with 
what the audience might find funny. Eurymachus’s joke that the light reflecting off 
the beggar’s bald pate exhibits his divine favor sparks derisive laughter from the suitors 
(18.346—55), but for the audience, Eurymachus’s ignorance and arrogance lead him unwit- 
tingly to pinpoint the truth that will destroy him: the beggar’s shiny baldness indeed 
signifies divine assistance. Eurymachus himself indicates that the ironies here are poten- 
tially humorous because they center on the shocking plunge of sublime dudos (radiant glory) 
to a mundane level. Yet because Odysseus’s subterfuge requires that his kudos does not 
violate his disguise, the humor’s mechanics actually help him defeat the suitors. Rather than 
debase kudos, the humor raises Odysseus’s humble disguise — and so a “realistic” vision 
of how someone of his age and who has suffered such ordeals as he has might look — to 
heroic status. 

The Odyssey generates similar effects from deploying or modifying formulas in poten- 
tially humorous ways. The phrase “with a stout hand” (kdeiri pakheié) has a grand tenor: 
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“stout hands” conventionally wield weapons or instruments of power. Yet on the Scherian 
shore, Odysseus plucks a branch with his “stout hand” to hide his genitals from girls whose 
game he is about to interrupt (6.128-9). Rather than deprecate Odysseus’s human vulner- 
ability, as phaidimos does for Ajax, the tonal incongruity here causes traditional heroism 
itself to appear ridiculously inappropriate to this context, eroticizes it in travesty, and 
supplants it with Odysseus’s more fitting and all-too-human behavior. The most infamous 
occurrence of kheiri pakhei has Penelope grab a key with her “stout hand” (Od. 21.6). 
Scholars since antiquity have debated whether the seemingly incongruous attribution of a 
“stout hand” to the lovely Penelope should be construed as humorous. If the verse is 
humorous, its humor would function much like the humor in 6.128—9 (see most recently 
Turkeltaub 2014). 

Where Iliadic humor deepens the gulf between sublime ideals and human reality, the 
Odyssey’s humor celebrates our shared mortal condition, diversifies Iliadic, aristocratic 
concepts of heroism, and redistributes them among its broader spectrum of more realistic 
human characters (see Newton 1998 and Turkeltaub 2014). As Aristotle and Pseudo- 
Longinus observed, the Odyssey is more essentially comic. Its basic plot elements — 
reestablishing order from disorder through subterfuges by which a down-on-his-luck 
outsider, young man, and wily slaves rescue a bride from loutish sham-warriors, leading 
to the louts’ punishment, a marriage, and psychological rejuvenations — anticipate later 
comedies. 


Daniel Turkeltaub 


The Homeric Hymns 


HE Homeric Hymns are a collection of thirty-three poems that celebrate the 

characteristics and deeds of the Greek Gops AND GoDDEssEs. Although the 

Hymns are heterogeneous in nature, they share some important features with 
Homeric and Hesiodic poetry (Marks, Epic Trapirions; Hes1op AND Homer). 
Like those two traditions, the Hymns employ the artificial literary dialect common to 
hexameter poetry of the Archaic age (Bakker, THE LANncuacE or Homer; Homeric 
Diatects). In their use of formulaic language and traditional themes, the Hymns also 
bear the unmistakable signs of oral composition (FoRMuULA; Type ScENE). Further- 
more, by privileging mythical details designed to appeal to audiences all over Greece, 
the Hymns, like Homer and Hesiod, reflect a Panhellenic rather than local sensibility 
(PANHELLENISM). While they may lack the comprehensive, all-encompassing scope 
achieved by the Homeric epics, the Hymns, in celebrating the exploits of the gods, 
nonetheless record events of cosmic importance — events that have an impact on the 
world of mortals as well. 

The Hymns vary widely in length; some are as short as three or four lines, while the four 
longer hymns (to Demeter, Apollo, Hermes, and Aphrodite) stretch on for hundreds of 
lines. Despite the differences in length, however, there are certain formal characteristics 
shared by all the poems. Each one “begins from the god” (see Odyssey 8.499) by introducing 
the deity and including some of his or her traditional EPITHETS. This is followed by a 
narrative that describes, either briefly or in more detailed fashion, the god’s birth, arrival on 
Olympus, or establishment of cult. Each hymn then closes with a farewell to the divinity, 
often with the formulaic promise to remember the god and “another song” or perhaps “the 
rest of the song” (autar ego kai seio kai allés mnésom’ aoides). 

The longer hymns focus on the period between the creation of the cosmos and the age of 
heroes — a time when Zeus was establishing the order of the universe and assigning fimai 
(“privileges” or “honors”) to the other gods. In this sense, the Hymns fill an important gap 
between theogonic poetry, represented by Hesiod, and heroic poetry, represented by 
Homer. They include events that, though they are left out of the other traditions, have 
far-reaching consequences for the Olympian order, and for the relationship between gods 
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and men. The Hymn to Demeter recounts the goddess’s mourning for her abducted 
daughter and the establishment of the Eleusinian Mysteries, which give mortals some 
hope for the otherwise dreary afterlife (Hymn to Demeter 480-2). Likewise, the Hymn to 
Apollo follows the god from his birth on Delos to the founding of the Delphic oracle, 
through which the will of Zeus is communicated to humans. The Hymn to Hermes narrates 
the tale of the god who, though born in a cave, gains his rightful place on Mount Olympus, 
from which he both helps and harms men. Finally, the Hymn to Aphrodite describes 
Aphrodite’s liaison with the shepherd Ankhises and marks what may be the last of such 
unions between gods and humans. 

In explaining the origins of religious cult, the Hymns also show an interest in etiology and 
etymology. For example, the Hymn to Apollo fancifully derives the name of the oracle, 
Pytho, from the malicious serpent that Apollo slays and leaves to rot (puthein) at the site 
(Hymn to Apollo 363-74). In similar fashion, the Hymn to Demeter offers an explanation for 
the fact that initiates at the Eleusinian Mysteries are required to drink the kukeén, a 
beverage made from barley and pennyroyal. According to the Hymn (206-11), the mourning 
goddess refuses to drink wine and instead requests the kukedn while she stays in the house of 
Keleus. Just as Zeus imposes order on the universe, so the Hymns create their own sense of 
order by accounting for the sometimes peculiar details of Greek cult. 

We know little for certain about the origins and performative context for the Hymns, 
though it is likely that they were performed at festivals or at private feasts. The idea that the 
hymns started out as proems to performances of longer pieces of poetry relies on the 
testimony of Thucydides (3.104), who quotes from the Hymn to Apollo and describes it as a 
procimion “prelude” — a term that may signify nothing more than the first in a series of 
songs. Another possibility is that the hymns began as standalone pieces performed at 
festivals or for evening entertainment, but, with the rise of the epic-length I/iad and 
Odyssey, came to be performed as proems before the more extensive heroic narratives. 

One of the less controversial aspects of the Hymns is their skillful deployment of humor 
(see also Homeric Humor). The Hymn to Pan, for example, in describing the moment 
of the god’s birth, relates how the newborn’s frightening appearance sends his mother and 
her nurse running in terror (Hymn to Pan 35-9). Humor is especially prominent in the 
Hymn to Hermes, where the scheming god steals the cattle of Apollo and shamelessly lies 
about his theft, first to Apollo and then to Zeus himself. Even the otherwise serious Hymn 
to Demeter has a lighter moment, when Iambe succeeds in cheering the mourning goddess 
with her jokes and perhaps with rude gestures (Hymn to Demeter 200-4). Although the 
actions of the gods have cosmic implications (in Demeter’s case, her mourning results in a 
worldwide famine), these are still gods who smile and laugh. 

In recording events that have far-reaching consequences for both gods and men, the 
Hymns make their own claim for a privileged position alongside Homer and Hesiod. They 
declare this most explicitly in a passage from the Hymn to Apollo (166-76) that has attracted 
much scholarly attention. There, the composer of the hymn identifies himself as none other 
than “the blind man living on rocky Chios, all of whose songs will be the best for all time” — 
that is, as Homer himself. In making such a claim, the Hymns ally themselves with the 
tradition of Homeric epic, and assert that their songs, no less than the [/iad and the Odyssey, 
should be counted among the best for all time. 


Peter S. Mazur 
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Allen et al. 1936; Notopoulos 1962; Richardson 1974; Cassola 1975; Janko 1982; Sowa 1984; Nagy 
1990b; Parker 1991, Rudhardt 1991; Foley 1993; Calame 1995; West 1999; Bakker 2002; Clay 
[1989] 2006; Richardson 2010; Faulkner 2011; Olson 2012; Vergados 2012. 


Homeric Scholia 


CHOLIA ARE marginal and interlinear annotations in manuscripts containing an 

authorial text and aimed at clarifying that text. Homeric scholia (scholion in the 

singular) are extremely valuable because even though they generally date to the 
medieval period and are the result of several stages of excerpting, they ultimately derive 
from scholarship of the Hellenistic or Imperial periods. 

Scholars divide Homeric scholia into two main categories, scholia minora and scholia 
maiora. The scholia minora are mainly lexicographical notes aimed at translating difficult 
Homeric words into koine Greek in the order in which they appear in the text (unlike 
lexica, which present words in alphabetical order). The translation of Homeric words into 
their classical or koine equivalents was a fundamental step in the study of the poems, as the 
Homeric language — a mix of different dialects and different chronological strata — 
represented a challenge for any Greek from the classical period onwards. The scholarship 
of the scholia minora is thus elementary and is partly derived from (but not limited to) school 
teaching, where the first task was to understand the literal meaning of the Homeric text. 

Scholia minora are found both in papyri and in the later medieval corpus of the so-called 
D scholia (shorthand for scholia Didymi because they were wrongly believed to derive from 
Didymus, the Alexandrian scholar of the first century B.c. to early first century a.p.). The 
medieval D scholia are preserved in the margins of famous Homeric manuscripts such as the 
Venetus A (see below) but also simply as single entries (lemmata) followed by explanations 
in manuscripts without the Homeric text. These latter manuscripts also contain notes 
discussing mythographical questions (stemming from the so-called mythographus Home- 
ricus, a lost first-century A.D. commentary on Homeric myths, which is derived from 
Alexandrian scholarship) as well as plot summaries for each Homeric book. These two 
additional components in the medieval manuscripts are not technically speaking scholia 
minora; originally they were independent products of Hellenistic scholarship, as is proven 
by papyri preserving only Homeric Aistoriai (i.e. mythographical explanations belonging to 
the mythographus Homericus) and only hupotheseis (“summaries”) of Homeric books. Yet 
glosses (scholia minora), mythographical explanations (Aistoriai), and summaries of Homeric 
books (Aupotheseis) were soon combined, as there are also papyri of the Imperial period with 
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hupotheseis of a Homeric book followed by scholia minora to the same book, exactly as 
happens in the medieval collection of the D scholia. 

The scholia maiora, on the other hand, are preserved mostly in medieval manuscripts and 
represent the most consistent source for Hellenistic and early Roman scholarship, as they are 
derived from running commentaries (Aupomnémata) and monographs (suggrammata) dis- 
cussing specific Homeric topics, which were written by scholars active during the heyday of 
Greek scholarship. A fundamental moment for the development of medieval scholia is the 
change in book format from roll to codex, which occurred in late Antiquity: texts were then 
laid out in pages with wider margins, which could contain additional and longer explicatory 
notes. The codex thus allowed scribes to copy large portions of running commentaries into 
the margins around the very Homeric text to which they referred. These scribes were not 
directly copying Hellenistic or Roman commentaries into the margins of their codices, but 
used later works based on the earlier material and often combined more than one commen- 
tary into a single scholion. Nevertheless, the comparison between medieval scholia and the 
corresponding fragments of upomnémata preserved in papyri of the Hellenistic and Roman 
periods shows that the degree of precision and faithfulness with which original Hellenistic 
notes were preserved is quite high: not only is the content of the entries often very similar, 
but there are also sometimes verbatim correspondences. As has become clear, then, the 
scholarly products on papyrus corresponding to the medieval scholia maiora are the hupom- 
némata, that is, self-standing running commentaries with lemmata and explanations but 
without the Homeric poems (e.g. P.Oxy. 2.221, P.Oxy. 8.1086); sometimes, however, papyri 
with the Homeric text also show marginal annotations which resemble the medieval scholia 
(e.g. P.Hawara = P.Bodl. Libr. Ms.Gr.class. a.1(P), P.Koln 1.34, and P.Brit.Lib. inv. 271 + 
P.Rain. inv. 26746 + 26754-60). Although they are older, these papyri containing scholarly 
notes on Homer are fragmentary. For this reason, as none of the commentaries and 
monographs on Homer written by the scholars working at Alexandria or Pergamum has 
reached us, the scholia maiora preserved in medieval manuscripts are the most important 
sources for Hellenistic scholarship on Homer. 

The scholia maiora consist of two main groups of scholia: the exegetical scholia and the 
scholia derived from the so-called Viermannerkommentar (Four-Man Commentary). The 
latter (abbreviated VMK) is a fifth- to sixth-century a.D. compilation which collected 
the works of four scholars: Aristonicus’s treatise on the critical signs used by Aristarchus 
in his edition of Homer (first century B.c. to early first century a.pD.), Didymus’s treatise on 
Aristarchus’s Homeric recension (first century B.c. to early first century a.D.), Herodian’s 
treatise on Homeric prosody (second century a.pD.), and Nicanor’s work on Homeric 
punctuation (second century a.p.). The VMK was excerpted over the centuries, and is 
preserved in fragments in medieval scholia, especially those present in the tenth-century 
manuscript Venetus A (Codex Marcianus Graecus 454, now 822), which contains a subscriptio at 
the end of each book, proving that the scholia collected there derive from the VMK: “The 
critical signs [and their explanations] by Aristonicus and the work by Didymus on Aristar- 
chus’s recension are here added; there are also some excerpts from the treatise on Iliadic 
accentuation by Herodian and from that on punctuation by Nicanor.” Aristonicus and 
Didymus in particular are the major sources for Aristarchus of Samothrace (216-144 B.c.), 
the most important scholar of Alexandria. By scholarly consensus, any scholion by Aristonicus 
is considered as reporting Aristarchus’s views even without any explicit mention of him. As for 
Didymus, the question is more complex; some scholars consider any Didymus scholion as 
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reporting Aristarchus’s opinions in foto exactly as they do with Aristonicus scholia; others, 
however, think that Didymus collected more material beyond Aristarchus’s variants and 
exclude scholia that do not explicitly mention Aristarchus (see EarLY Ep1T1ons). Notwith- 
standing these issues in assessing the material deriving from Didymus, the VMK scholia are of 
crucial importance for anyone interested in studying Aristarchus’s work on Homer as well as 
Alexandrian scholarship in general. These scholia deal with various technical aspects of 
Alexandrian “textual criticism” on Homer: they discuss variants, orthography, accentuation 
and prosody, breathing marks, or grammatical questions, atheséseis of lines (i.e. the marking of 
lines as suspicious), Homeric style (mostly tropes and figures of speech), and the mythical and 
cultural background of the poems in order to identify what is typical of Homeric poetry. 
The exegetical scholia, on the other hand, do not seem to stem from Alexandrian 
scholarship, but their origin is more difficult to determine. Their content is generally less 
technical than the VMK scholia and is closer to what we would label as “literary criticism”: 
they discuss the artistic value of Homeric poetry, characterization, plot, and storytelling. 
The two categories of scholia maiora are generally linked to specific manuscripts: as far as 
the I/iad is concerned, the VMK scholia are mainly found in the Venetus A; the exegetical 
scholia are typical of T (Cod. Brit. Mus. Burney 86) and the so-called b family of Iliadic 
manuscripts (codices BCE3E%), all derived from a lost archetype “c,” which collected Homeric 
exegetical commentaries from the Imperial age (among other sources). Yet both the Venetus A 
and the bT family also preserve material coming from other sources: the Venetus A contains 
exegetical and D scholia as well as scholia derived from other grammatical sources, while the 
bT scholia preserve in addition excerpts from the VMK and D scholia, as well as from 
Heraclitus’s Homeric Problems (first century A.D.), Porphyry’s Homeric Questions (third 
century A.D.) and other exegetical and grammatical works. In this very complex situation, 
another criterion to decide to which group a particular scholion belongs is the content or 
keywords that signal the origin of the note. For example, discussions of athetéseis, notes 
analyzing what is specifically Homeric in the style, language, and mythological background, 
or polemical comments against Zenodotus all suggest a note by Aristonicus; similarly, 
the introductory words /ofi, “because” (in the sense of: “[the critical sign is placed here] 
because”), and pros, “with reference to” (in the sense of “[the critical sign is placed 
here] with reference to”), as well as the mention of critical signs all point to Aristonicus. 
The scholia attributed to Didymus discuss variant readings, often mentioning manuscripts 
and scholars’ choices; they can use the adverbs outros, “in this way,” to introduce a reading 
found in Aristarchus’s editions, or dikhds, “in two ways,” when Aristarchus chose two 
different and concurrent readings in his two, successive editions of Homer. Discussion of 
accentuation, prosody, or aspiration identify Herodian’s notes; scholia dealing with punc- 
tuation and articulation of the syntax in terms of pauses and punctuation marks derive 
instead from Nicanor, while “literary criticism” in the broadest sense suggests an exegetical 
scholion. However, this neat distinction among different contents and style is valid mostly 
for the scholia in the Venetus A, as those preserved in other manuscripts are much more 
difficult to assess, because their wording has been manipulated to a greater degree by scribes 
of later periods. In particular, the scholia present in bT sometimes tend to incorporate more 
diverse material so that one single scholion can be a mix of VMK and of an exegetical note. 
As far as the I/iad is concerned, both the VMK and the exegetical scholia, namely 
all the scholia maiora, have been edited by Erbse (1969-1988). In the margin of his 
edition the origin of each scholion is indicated with an abbreviation (ex. = exegetical, 
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Ariston. = Aristonicus, Did. = Didymus, Nic. = Nicanor, Hrd. = Herodian). While he 
reported a// the VMK and exegetical scholia regardless of the manuscript they come from 
because they are true scholia maiora, Erbse omitted any other material which does not 
belong to this category, namely the D scholia (which are simply indicated with their 
lemmata but not reported in full), the excerpts from Porphyry and Heraclitus, as well as 
the scholia derived from other sources or belonging to the Byzantine period, such as the so- 
called h-scholia. The D scholia, preserved in various manuscripts (including the Venetus A), 
have been published by van Thiel (2014). Heraclitus’s Homeric Allegories (preserved also by 
direct tradition) has been edited many times, most recently by Russell and Konstan (2005). 
The first book of Porphyry’s Homeric Questions (which has been preserved by direct 
tradition) is edited by Sodano (1970), while the rest of the Homeric Questions (preserved 
only as marginal scholia in the Homeric manuscripts) can be found in Schrader (1880-1882) 
and in MacPhail (2010). The Homer Multitext (www.homermultitext.org) provides a 
digital edition of all the content of the Venetus A (and other manuscripts), allowing users 
access to scholia omitted by Erbse, with links to digital images of the specific folios. 

The situation of the scholia to the Odyssey is more complicated, as there is no codex like 
the Venetus A with its subscriptions to clarify that its scholia derive from the VMK. Yet the 
scholia in the Odyssey manuscripts present a similar distinction in terms of content as those 
in the I/iad so that scholars assume similar origins (VMK-derived, exegetical and D scholia, 
as well as excerpts from Porphyry and from Heraclitus) for this poem as well, even though 
these scholia are less well-defined and more difficult to analyze. A new edition that 
distinguishes among the types of scholia on the model of Erbse’s work on the Iliadic 
scholia is being prepared by Filippomaria Pontani (2007-; so far, scholia books 1-6 are 
available). Dindorf’s edition (1855) does not distinguish among the different types of scholia, 
except the D scholia, which are labeled as V in his edition (Pontani, too, uses this label for 
the D scholia of the Odyssey). The excerpts from Porphyry are published by Schrader (1890). 

There are no comprehensive editions of the scholia minora or Homeric hupomnémata on 
papyrus. Erbse has edited some important /upomnémata in his edition of the scholia maiora 
to the I/iad, marginalia on papyrus are collected by McNamee 2007; another useful tool for 
Homeric glosses on papyrus is the list by Lundon 2012. The Leuven Database for Ancient 
Books (www.trismegistos.org/ldab/) provides a database of literary papyri. In this database 
one can also search for papyri containing Aupomnémata, Homeric glossaries, and Homeric 
texts with scholia. 


Francesca Schironi 


Further reading 


For an introduction to scholia, see Dickey 2007, 11 16 (on “scholia” as genre) and 18 23 (on 
Homeric scholia). On the different components of the Homeric scholia and manuscripts 
containing them, see Erbse 1969 1988, I, xi lix; for a survey of ancient scholarship on Homer 
with a discussion of how it was transmitted in the different sources, see Pontani 2005, 42 103. 
On the content of the exegetical scholia, see Schmidt 1976; Richardson 1980; Niinlist 2009. 
For a survey of the different topics discussed in scholia and for a comparison between scholia 
maiora and hupomnémata on papyrus, see Schironi 2012. On how to use the scholia of 
Didymus and Aristonicus to reconstruct Aristarchus’s work on Homer, see Schironi 2015. 


Hospitality 


N Homer’s Ixz1Ap and Opyssey, the concept of xenia — conventionally translated 
] “hospitality,” but more comprehensively indicating “reciprocal guest—host obligation” — 

is highly significant, and indeed crucial to the plot of the Odyssey (see also Home; 
HovusEHOLD ORGANIZATION; FAMILY AND MarRRIAGE IN Homer in Part II). The 
importance of xenia as fundamental to heroic values is underlined by the fact that Zeus is 
called Zeus xeinios, “Zeus (god) of the guest—host relationship and its obligations,” in 
Odyssey 9.270-1 (see Tracy 1990, 62; and Taylor 2007, 3). Xenia encompassed a set of 
unspoken but well-understood rules governing the welcoming of a stranger into one’s 
house: the delaying of asking questions of the guest until the guest has been fed, the 
obligation to accommodate the guest as long as he wants to stay, and to help him on his way 
when he decides to leave, along with the giving of gifts symbolizing the guest—host 
friendship. 

On a large scale, we can see the I/iad depicting the consequences of a guest (Paris) 
abusing the hospitality of his host (Menelaus) by abducting his wife (Helen). Similarly the 
Odyssey begins with abusive guests (the suitors) and ends with the host (Odysseus) 
punishing them. The dramatic events of Odyssey 22 also include the element of recognition: 
the impious guests dramatically recognize who their host is, and receive from him ven- 
geance for their callous disregard of the obligations of xenia. 

Within the Odyssey, there are many shorter episodes involving the guest—host relation- 
ship, both positive and negative. One thinks of Telemachus in Book 1, jumping up to show 
hospitality to Athena who has just arrived disguised as a human; the Phaeacians’ gracious 
hosting of Odysseus starting in Book 6; Calypso’s (Book 5) and Circe’s (Books 10 and 1) 
“hosting” of Odysseus; and of course Eumaeus’s (Books 14 and following) exemplary 
hospitality towards his master whom he does not yet recognize. 

The Cyclops episode provides a famous example of a bad host. The last six lines (266-71) 
of Odysseus’s first speech to Polyphemus in Odyssey 9 contain five occurrences of 
words related to xenia, with the last line (271) containing two: the adjective xeinios describ- 
ing Zeus, and the noun xeinoisin referring to Odysseus and his men. One senses that the 
high frequency of these related terms is partly at least due to Odysseus’s fear and 
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apprehension — well-founded, as it turns out — regarding how his “host” Polyphemus the 
Cyclops is about to treat his “guests,” Odysseus and his men. Indeed, in line 270 Odysseus 
reminds the Cyclops that Zeus is the “avenger of suppliants and strangers (xeinos),” words 
clearly intended to warn the “host” to deal justly with his “guests” — which, as we discover, 
he does not do. Indeed Polyphemus’s ultimate crime is not so much his cannibalism, as the 
fact that he devours his guests (Watkins 1995, 402; see also FEASTING AND DRINKING IN 
Homer). 

A well-known passage from J/iad 6 illustrates how the obligations of xenia could last for 
generations. Lines 119-236 depict a meeting on the battlefield between the Trojan Glaucus 
and the Greek Diomedes; before engaging in combat they discover that long ago their 
grandfathers had had a guest-host encounter, complete with the exchange of gifts. Conse- 
quently they consider themselves similarly bound, and in fact exchange armor and agree not 
to fight each other. The word xeinos occurs in line 215, when Diomedes tells Glaucus “you 
are my xeinos”; and again in 231, “we are xeinoi” — welcome in each other’s homes. 

In an interesting episode (Od. 17.483-7) the chief suitor Antinous is warned against 
abusing the conventions of xenia: if he insults or mistreats a guest (in this case Odysseus 
disguised as a beggar), this could amount to committing sacrilege against a god in disguise. 
Needless to say, Antinous ignores the warning, which adds to our lack of sympathy for him 
when he finally gets his due. 

The episodes mentioned above, along with many others, especially in the Odyssey, 
remind us of the great significance of xenia in Homeric society. Those who uphold its 
rules (e.g. the Phaeacians) are presented implicitly as models of ideal behavior, while those 
who ignore or trample on its conventions (e.g. the Cyclops, the suitors) are depicted as 
antisocial and even worthy of punishment. The plots of both the I/iad and Odyssey are very 
much dependent upon both the recognition and the abuse of xemia. 


Graeme D. Bird 


The Iliad: An Overview 


ITH ITS opening call to the Muse to sing of “the rage (meénis) ... of ACHILLES, 

\ | \ | son of Peleus” (1.1) the I/iad defines its subject as a single episode from the 

Troy legend, an outburst of superhuman emotion (Muellner 1996) that 

initiates a surprisingly long and circuitous narrative, aligned throughout with the will of 

the supreme Olympian god; as the fifth line of the prologue explains, “the plan of Zeus was 

being fulfilled” (1.5). As it charts the course of Achilles’ rage through more than 15,000 lines 

of verse, the I/iad gives a thorough account of the Trojan War as a momentous event in 
human history and of war itself as a definitive feature of human life. 

The I/iad’s plot is driven by a sequence of conflicts that fail to achieve resolution, as the 
characters reject the bargains offered them at key turning points, beginning with a blunder 
by the Achaean commander Agamemnon. Agamemnon refuses an appeal by the local 
priest Chryses to ransom his daughter Chryseis, who is Agamemnon’s personal war-prize, 
but he is forced to return her when Apollo sends a plague on the army. The return of 
Chryseis brings the plague to an end, but also generates a new crisis. Agamemnon, finding 
himself deprived of the honor that Chryseis represents, compensates by seizing Briseis, the 
war-prize of Achilles, who is the best fighter among the Achaeans and has long been 
chafing at Agamemnon’s superior authority. Achilles’ dissatisfaction with Agamemnon 
flares up into active rage, and he withdraws from the army and turns to his divine mother, 
Thetis. Thetis has the power to enlist Zeus’s help in a plan to validate Achilles’ worth and 
restore his injured honor by making the war go badly for the Achaeans (Slatkin 2011). 
Subsequent events are shaped by this agreement, answering to the diverse and sometimes 
opaque goals and desires of both gods and mortals. 

Achilles’ request to Zeus is fulfilled, but with unexpected consequences that reveal the 
complexity of his own motivations as a preeminent hero and warrior. After a series of 
setbacks, Agamemnon appeals to Achilles to rejoin the army, offering to return Briseis 
along with many additional gifts. But Achilles has distanced himself from his familiar 
world and now rejects not only Agamemnon’s faulty leadership but the entire premise of 
heroic warfare, in which the constant risk of death in battle is understood to be offset by 
gifts, privileges, and the hope of undying fame. With sure knowledge from Thetis that he 
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will die if he stays at Troy, Achilles refuses to trade his full span of life for such prizes and 
announces that he will return home. But he proves unable to act on this decision. He 
remains at Troy and eventually returns to battle, spurred by the personal attachments by 
which warriors are also motivated, and which makes their efforts something more than a 
straightforward pursuit of honor and status. As the Trojan hero Hector leads his forces out 
of the city and comes close to destroying the Achaean ships, Achilles is persuaded to let his 
close companion Patroclus borrow his armor and fight in his place. When Patroclus is 
killed by Hector, Achilles’ feelings of guilt and loss bring home the full consequences of his 
wish to affirm his own honor through the misfortunes of his friends. He rejoins the army, 
setting aside his rage against Agamemnon, which is now supplanted by grief for Patroclus 
and vengeful anger directed at Hector. He returns to battle with exceptional, all-consuming 
ferocity and kills a large number of Trojans, culminating in Hector. 

The death of Hector does not exhaust Achilles’ fury: he relentlessly abuses Hector’s body, 
dragging it behind his chariot in endless circuits around the city. Finally, Hector’s old father 
Priam makes a solitary nocturnal journey to Achilles’ tent and persuades Achilles to 
exchange the body for ransom; he does so by prompting him to think of his own old 
father, Peleus, whose fortunate marriage to a goddess has not spared him the sorrows of a 
mortal father facing the loss of a mortal son. Achilles accepts Priam’s bargain, finally giving 
up the anger invested in Hector’s body and calling on Priam to give up his own grief in view 
of the inescapable suffering of all mortals at the hands of the gods. The poem closes with 
the performance of funeral rites for Hector, brought about by an action that echoes its 
beginning. Once again an old man exchanges ransom for a beloved child, but now Achilles 
is at peace rather than on the verge of rage. He is reconciled with his fellow Achaeans, 
relieved of his investment in the impossible quest for adequate honor, and committed to the 
warrior’s fate of an early death by his choice to remain at Troy. He has undergone a 
complete trajectory from the sense of difference and superiority that he derived from having 
a divine mother to an understanding of himself as sharing the common lot of all mortals; 
his rage has subsided, but he remains definitively “the son of Peleus” (Schein 1984). And he 
has secured the highest prize he can aspire to as a mortal, imperishable fame, kept alive by 
poems like the I/iad, whether or not it brings him any joy. 

The events of the I/iad occupy only about fifty days and represent just one episode 
towards the end of a war that spans ten long years: a brief reversal of the war’s inevitable 
progress towards the fall of Troy, followed by a decisive step forward as Achilles, by killing 
Hector, overcomes a major obstacle to the Achaean victory. But it has often been noted that 
the I/iad tells the story of Achilles’ rage in such a way that it implicitly rehearses the entire 
course of the war. The Judgment of Paris underlies the active partisanship of the goddess 
Aphrodite towards the Trojans and the inflexible hostility of Athena and Hera; Paris’s 
abduction of Helen is replayed when Aphrodite whisks him off the battlefield and forces 
Helen to join him in bed; Trojan culpability is reenacted when one of their minor warriors, 
Pandarus, breaks a truce with an arrow aimed at Menelaus. The mustering of troops as 
Agamemnon leads the Achaeans into battle recalls the beginning of the expedition, with 
the gathering of the Achaean ships at Aulis before sailing to Troy. On the walls of Troy, 
Helen identifies the Achaean leaders to the Trojan elders who watch the battle, as if the 
invading army has just arrived. The narrative gives the impression that little has happened 
in the nine years that the Achaeans have occupied the Trojan coast, aside from local raids 
like the one in which Chryseis has been seized, presenting its own events as the essential 
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story of the war. Looking ahead, there are clear premonitions of the death of Achilles and 
the fall of Troy, in prophecies spoken by such authorities as Thetis and Zeus, and in the 
clear-eyed assessment of his own situation that Hector delivers to his anxious wife 
Andromache. 

The story of Achilles’ success in asserting his greatness by staying out of battle instead of 
fighting is not only a vehicle for celebrating Achilles’ singular powers and revealing the self- 
defeating consequences of heroic competition; it is also an opportunity for showcasing the 
other great warriors whom Achilles ultimately outshines. Hector plays a dominant role in 
the narrative, which records his successes and failures of leadership, his temporary victories, 
his courageous stand against Achilles, and his own reflections on his fluctuating fortunes 
(Redfield 1994). An episode in which Hector returns briefly to the city gives a glimpse of 
the women who are also affected by the war, and the poem closes in laments for Hector’s 
death by his mother Hecuba, his wife Andromache, and Helen. On the Achaean side, 
Achilles’ absent place is filled by others who have their own moments of high achievement, 
including Agamemnon himself, the stalwart next-best fighter Ajax, the up-and-coming 
Diomedes, and of course Patroclus. When Achilles refuses Agamemnon’s invitation to 
return to battle, Odysseus and Diomedes undertake a different kind of initiative, a night- 
time raid in which they intercept a Trojan spy and kill an important Trojan ally (Dué and 
Ebbott 2010). 

The Achilles plot aligns with the “plan of Zeus” in the specific sense of Zeus’s promise 
to Thetis to bring Achilles glory through Achaean losses. But the larger tradition within 
which the I/ad situates itself includes another “plan of Zeus,” which responds to a 
broader appeal from a different female divinity, the desperate request of the earth goddess 
Gaia for relief from the excessive weight of human beings. In this more global myth, the 
Trojan War is just one mechanism for the gods’ ongoing project of making mortals die, 
and the loss of many Achaean lives through the fulfillment of Achilles’ wish simply adds 
to the war’s overall deadliness (Murnaghan 1997). Achilles seems aware of this more 
encompassing divine purpose when he renounces his quarrel with Agamemnon and 
suggests that it would not have happened, except that “Zeus somehow wanted death 
for many Achaeans” (19.273—4). Zeus and the other Olympians figure throughout as active 
instigators and interested spectators of the war, but sometimes share in the suffering it 
causes, especially when, as in the case of Thetis, one of their own mortal children is 
involved. And there are limits to what the gods allow people to do to each other: divine 
prompting initiates the return to civilized norms brought about by Priam’s appeal to 
Achilles and Achilles’ humane response. 

With the expansiveness that is an important element of his craft (Martin 1989), Homer 
embeds the rage of Achilles in a much broader portrait of war as a given of the human 
condition and a way of life with its own rhythms and protocols. Achilles’ inability to leave 
Troy dramatizes the circumstances of all of the poem’s characters, none of whom escape the 
all-consuming world of combat. Long stretches of battle narrative built from the typical 
actions characteristic of traditional poetry (Fenik 1968), and often involving otherwise 
unknown fighters, chronicle the attacks and counterattacks, insults and retaliations, 
through which war generates its own reasons for fighting even after its original causes have 
been forgotten (and there are indications that most warriors on both sides have long since 
stopped caring about Paris’s abduction of Helen). Attempts to end hostilities through duels 
between Helen’s two husbands (Paris and Menelaus, in Book 3) and between the two best 
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fighters (Hector and Ajax, in Book 7) founder on an individual soldier's hopes for personal 
glory and on the arrival of night, which simply ushers in another day’s fighting for all. 

Throughout these battles, we hear the triumphant boasts of individual warriors, with 
which they strive to initiate the tradition of verbal praise that will validate their achieve- 
ments; to their enemies, those are fighting words that only provoke renewed assaults. 
Incidents of wounding and death are told in graphic detail, as weapons penetrate bodies 
and pass through their constituent parts. When even insignificant warriors fall, the narra- 
tive may pause for a brief “obituary,” an account of the dead man’s origins and circum- 
stances, often touching on his unfulfilled hopes or those of the waiting family members who 
will never welcome him home (Griffin 1980). These small-scale episodes reiterate the 
intertwined costs and rewards of warfare: the shocking dissolution of a vulnerable body 
proves the skill and power of the triumphant attacker; the suffering of a defeated warrior 
and his bereaved friends is the currency in which the glory of his killer is measured. On the 
battlefield, death is everywhere, which only stimulates the mortal hero’s impulse to deal 
with death by making it his own, inflicting it on others and courting it for himself. Warriors 
may retreat when they see that their luck has turned, but they fall back only so they can 
press forward later in the constant ebb and flow of combat. 

Only the poet, endowed by the Muses with an Olympian perspective (Ford 1992), sees 
beyond the battlefield. He gives his audience glimpses of a wider perspective in forms that 
are not accessible to the characters. Through s1MILEs, we are taken to the realm of wild 
animals, for comparisons that bring out the brutality of combat, but also to the world of 
farmers and craftsmen, for comparisons that link the warrior’s deadly work to the product- 
ive labor of peacetime. In an extended EKPHRASIS, the poet describes the new shield that 
Hephaestus forges for Achilles, decorated with a series of images that encompass the whole 
of human life (Taplin 1980). On the shield, a war fought around a besieged city is only one 
of several images, balanced by a city at peace, where weddings are celebrated and a dispute is 
being resolved through a legal process. Another set of scenes lays out the typical activities of 
the agricultural year, and the entire composition is surrounded by a group of young men 
and women dancing. But even there war infects the peacetime world, as a pair of shepherds 
playing their pipes are ambushed by a band of raiders from the besieging army. 

The lesson that Achilles learns as he negotiates his role in a martial society — that war 
cannot easily be left behind — permeates the poem. As Achilles himself observes, conflict 
(eris) is inherent both to the gods and to mortals, who find it “much sweeter than honey” 
(18.109). Conflict may be regretted, as in this speech, or put aside, as in the unexpected 
accord achieved by Priam and Achilles, but it has to be recognized as a persistent feature of 
human life. Homeric society responds to this condition, and assures its perpetuation, by 
making war the arena of the most honored and memorable achievements. There is 
acceptance as well as wishful thinking in Priam’s words as he arranges with Achilles for 
an eleven-day truce so Hector can be buried and adds, “on the twelfth day we will fight, if 
we have to” (24.667). 


Sheila Murnaghan 


Immanence 


HEN A formulaic structure — including epithets, formulas, and themes/type 

scenes — regularly contributes to a larger thematic complex in an oral tradition, 

it can on its own evoke that larger complex via synecdoche in the minds of 
audience members who are sufficiently experienced with the tradition (FoRMULA; TYPE 
ScENE). Posited by Albert Lord, this phenomenon is most fully articulated and explored 
by John Miles Foley, who calls it “traditional referentiality” or “immanence” (Foley 1991, 1- 
60 and 1999, 13-34). If we think of oral traditions as languages with their own syntaxes and 
grammars that determine how poets deploy formulaic structures in combination, then 
immanence enables those structures, like words or phrases in “normal” languages, to signify 
idiomatically much larger concepts than the individual words that comprise them denote 
(see also Muellner, Homeric Poetics). 

Immanence can generate various emotional effects, amplify moments with the gravity of 
the entire spectrum of comparable scenes, and enrich episodes with thematic or psycho- 
logical nuance that would be difficult or inartistic to express overtly. For example, Foley 
concludes from surveying all Iliadic and Odyssean instances of “light of the sun” (phaos 
éelioio) that the phrase occurs overwhelmingly in formulaic verses that 


mediate institutionally between a threatening situation in which the question of life or 
death is posed and a response to that question that includes some amelioration of the 
present condition. The various lines which phaos éelioio helps to form serve as fulcra for that 
narrative transition, holding up the vital, life-or-death idea of the “light of the sun” as a 
generic, metonymic beacon on the superficial specifics of whatever the particular situation 
and the involved characters may be. (Foley 1991, 153 4) 


Foley exempts the instance of phaos éelioio at Iliad 1.605 as a simple temporal marker, but the 
phrase’s immanent significance makes its occurrence there programmatic for the I/iaa’s plot 
and major themes. By specifying when Zeus and Hera go to bed together after Hephaestus 
mollifies their quarrel, phaos éelicio enhances the contrast between the deeply tragic, 
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ineluctable, and permanent consequences Achilles’ wrath has for mortals and the gods’ spats 
and vexations, which seem ephemeral amidst their comparatively blissful immorality. 

Though immanence is usually associated with exact lexical and prosodic repetition, in 
some cases poets could communicate different aspects of a formulaic structure’s basic 
immanent significance by modulating its linguistic expression. All glowing eyes in archaic 
epic and hymnic poetry, for instance, express vibrant life-energy (menos), but eyes whose 
gleam is expressed through a verb connote violent, flamelike passion in mortals while eyes 
whose gleam is expressed through an adjective connote perspicacity in a god or human who 
is described in the immediate context as “Zeus-nourished” (diotrephés), variance in diction 
notwithstanding. While the gleam of Achilles’ eyes at [/iad 1.200 is expressed with a verb, 
the diction and prosody used are standard for eyes whose glow is expressed with adjectives. 
This unique phraseology blends the two significations together, enriching Achilles’ com- 
plex character and mentality when Athena prevents him from killing Agamemnon (see 
Turkeltaub 2005). Immanence’s capacity to function in this way enables themes, whose 
language need not be fixed, to convey immanent significance and reconciles immanence 
with generative models of Homeric formularity, such as those proposed by Egbert Bakker 
(1995) and Michael Nagler (1974). 

We must be careful to distinguish immanence from allusion. Where an allusion refer- 
ences a specific mythological or poetic moment, immanence generates meaning from the 
syntactic tenets that determine how oral poets deploy and combine formulas. So where 
foreign audiences can identify and appreciate allusion with relative ease, only audiences 
steeped in how oral tradition’s formulas function and interact can perceive immanence. 
Certain cases of immanence might have begun as allusions, however. Achilles and Odys- 
seus might have originally acquired the epithets “swift-footed” (podokés/podas okus) and 
“very cunning” (po/umétis) as allusions to specific events in their mythologies but, if so, 
frequent repetition in various contexts caused these epithets to lose their specificity and 
come to signify holistically those characters’ traditional natures across their mythologies. 


Daniel Turkeltaub 


Kleos 


HE GREEK noun &/eos means “fame, reputation, rumor.” It is cognate with the 

Greek verb k/uein, “to hear,” and indicates, literally, “that which is heard” of or 

about someone — hence, their “fame” or “reputation.” K/eos can indicate that which 
is heard but not seen or known, as in the invocation of the Muses at I/iad 2.484—6: the poet 
calls upon the Muses for assistance, for the Muses see and know everything, whereas men 
only hear “rumor” (A/eos, cf. Homeric Hymn to Hermes 277). 

The meaning of £/eos is more specialized still, however, for it represents the “fame” of the 
hero as specifically transmitted through epic poetry. Note the connection between &/eos and 
the verb aeidein, “to sing,” at Iliad 9.189: “indeed, he was singing (aeide) the famous deeds 
(klea) of men.” The epic singer (aoidos) records and commemorates the hero’s achievements. 
In turn, the hero strives for k/eos through achieving deeds that others may come to know 
about. Odysseus’s desire to reveal his name to Polyphemus at Odyssey 9.502-5 is a reflex of 
the hero’s drive for k/eos, since one cannot be both anonymous and famous (Segal [1994] 
2001). The epic poet, then, is the “master of k/eos” (Nagy [1979] 1999, 16), since he confers 
poetic fame. Even poetry and the poet himself can achieve A/eos “fame” (Od. 1.351-2, 8.735} 
cf. de Jong 2006). 

In Homeric epic, 4/eos functions as compensation for the hero’s untimely death. Achilles 
states he has a choice either to stay in Troy, fight, and die young in exchange for A/eos 
aphthiton, “unwithering fame,” or to return home and enjoy long life (J. 9.410-16). The epic 
hero earns d/eos by dying in battle: “But now in turn fate catches up to me. Let me at least 
not die without a struggle and ingloriously (ak/eiés), but only after accomplishing something 
big for even men of the future to learn of” (I/. 22.303-5). Achilles achieves great things and 
wins a kind of poetic immortality in the I/iad (Vernant 1991, 50~74, 84-91; Garcia Jr. 2013). 
Correspondingly, one can incur “bad fame” (dusk/eia) or outright oblivion through one’s 
failures or misdeeds (cf. Od. 24.192—202). 

Kleos also indicates one of two mutually exclusive “subgenres” of epic poetry in contrast to 
nostos, “return home,” as expressed in I/iad 9.413, which sets Achilles and the I/iad as kleos 
poetry against Odysseus and the Odyssey as nostos poetry (Nagy [1979] 1999; Pucci 1987; 
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Nostot). In the iad, kleos and nostos are mutually exclusive (I/. 9.412-16), whereas in the 
Odyssey, Odysseus wins k/eos through achieving his nosfos. 

The Greek adjectives used to modify 4/eos in epic express its range and durability. They 
include esthlos, “good,” euros, “wide,” megas, “great,” hupsélos, “lofty,” aphthiton, “unwither- 
ing,” asbestos, “unquenchable,” aenaos, “ever-flowing,” and athanatos, “immortal.” Several of 
these adjective-noun pairs have cognates in other Indo-European languages, pointing to an 
Indo-European poetic tradition focused on conferring “fame” (Schmitt 1967; West 2007, 
406-10; Homer anD INpDo-European Myrtu). The Vedic noun-adjective pair 
Sravas ... dksitam “fame ... unwithering,” an exact cognate of kleos aphthiton (Nagy 
1974), demonstrates the long tradition of 4/eos poetry. 


Lorenzo F. Garcia Jr. 


Lament 


HE FORMAL, ritual laments in the I/iad provide both a particularly well-developed 

example of ritualized speech and a thematic linchpin of the way the I/iad tells its 

tale of the universality of sorrow and bereavement in war (see also Bakker, THE 
LANGUAGE OF Homer). Lament may be defined as follows: a ritual or ritualized speech, 
inspired by the death of someone important to the speaker, which is uttered by the dead 
person’s family or close friends (occasionally by professionals) in the presence of a larger 
group that responds collectively to the lament (Alexiou 2002, 102-3, and 102-28 more 
generally on the classification of laments). 

Homeric laments fall into two groups, one identified as ¢hrénos that is sung by profes- 
sionals (I/. 24.721; Od. 24.61, in which the singers are the Muses), and géos, which is spoken 
by relatives or close kin of a dead hero (twelve times in the I/iad, Tsagalis 2004, 171). Géos 
also regularly means simply “strong emotion of the sort excited by the death of a relative or 
close friend,” the sense in which it regularly appears in the Odyssey (especially for the intense 
feelings related to Odysseus’s absence from and eventual return to his family and people in 
Ithaca). Indeed, this nonritual sense that gdos has in the Odyssey (twenty-seven times) as 
well as occasionally in the I/iad (on which see Appendix I in Tsagalis 2004) is more 
common than the more formal and ritual sense “lament” in the I/iad. 

Laments may be made either upon learning of the death of a family member or friend, as 
in I/iad 22, where the parents of Hector utter lamentlike speeches when they witness his 
death at the hands of Achilles, or in a more formal and ritual manner in the physical 
presence of the deceased (Tsagalis 2004, 16), as in the successive speeches by Andromache, 
Hecuba, and Helen in I/iad 24 when Priam has retrieved Hector’s corpse and returned it to 
Troy. The content of a typical lament falls into three parts: a direct address to the dead 
person; a narrative, often about what the dead person’s absence will mean to the speaker, 
and a concluding address expressing the speaker’s sorrow and sense of loss. Because neither 
of the professional laments described as ¢hrénos are quoted directly in Homeric epic, it is not 
possible to compare their content with those of the nonprofessional speakers of géoi. In any 
lament, a larger group (whose gender reflects that of the chief mourner) accompanies the 
speaker both physically and vocally. A formula depicts this antiphonal component of 
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lament: 4és Gato klatous’ (or klatén for a male speaker) epi dé stendchonto (plural noun 
identifying the speakers, usually gunaikes, “women”: “thus s/he spoke, lamenting, and the 
[women/people] wailed in response,” five times in the I/iad). While such responses or 
refrains are never quoted directly, both the responses and the presence of the accompanying 
group of mourners who utter them are a necessary part of ritual lament. 

These structural qualities characterize lament not only in Homeric epic, but also in a wide 
range of literary genres and time periods in Greek culture (Alexiou 2002 passim). In the Iliad, 
laments offer a critical and otherwise largely unheard women’s perspective on warfare and 
the sorrow and loss that it brings to both Greeks and Trojans (Murnaghan 1999). Moreover, 
the only women who are directly quoted in the I/iad — Andromache, Briseis, Helen, and 
Hecuba — all speak at least one lament (Dué 2002, 5). While their speech is not restricted to 
lament, and both Priam and Achilles also speak laments, these patterns strongly emphasize 
the association of lament with women’s voices in particular. After the death of Patroclus in 
Book 16, the last third of the I/iad interweaves scenes of lament for Patroclus (Books 18, 19, 
and 23) and later for Hector (Books 22 and 24) which grow both longer and more frequent as 
the poem draws to a close. These laments depict the two most important deaths in the poem 
(which will lead to Achilles’ own death as well after the end of the J/ad) not as noble 
sacrifices or glorious martial feats, but in terms of the emotions of the close friends and 
relatives whom the warrior leaves bereft and defenseless after his death. 

The formal laments for the Greek Patroclus in Book 18 are very similar in both form and 
content to those for the Trojan Hector in Book 24: both Achilles and Andromache, as the 
closest person to the deceased, physically lay their hands on the corpse before uttering a 
lament (18.316-17 ~ 24.723-4); they directly address the corpse (18.333, 24.725) and speak 
sorrowfully about the effects of the death on themselves, although in different terms as 
befits the different relationships of Greek comrades vs. Trojan spouses (see especially 
18.329-33 and 24.742-5); and other people close to the dead person join the principal 
lamenter in ritualized utterances of sorrow (Briseis for Patroclus; Hecuba and Helen for 
Hector). The poem ends with a series of laments for Hector that are longer and more 
detailed than any other laments in Homeric epic. This ending strongly underlines the idea 
that the sorrow felt by widowed wives, orphaned children, and bereaved parents and friends 
is a universal emotion that would be felt by anyone in the Homeric world who experiences 
such a loss. Moreover, because the end of the poem is composed largely of lament, the I/iad 
as a whole depicts war largely — perhaps even primarily — as a source of grief for survivors of 
the war, whether Greek or Trojan. Partly through these interlocking laments for Patroclus 
and Hector, the poem conveys that there are more similarities that unite the Trojans and 
Greeks in the I/iad than differences that divide them. This view of “the enemy,” expressed 
so memorably through laments, is one of the most remarkable and moving features of the 
way the I/iad tells the story of the Trojan War. 


Deborah Beck 


Further Reading 


Murnaghan 1999; Alexiou 2002; Dué 2002; Tsagalis 2004; Suter 2008. 


Margites 


HE SCANT remains of the Margites — six verses clearly ascribed to the poem, one 

proverb that is also attributed to Archilochus (the hedgehog and the fox), and 

three or four papyrus fragments — ill transmit a poem that enjoyed substantial 
popularity amongst ancient poets, orators, and philosophers. (Gostoli 2007 is a recent 
edition and commentary; see, too, West [1972] 1992 for the fragments; Burkert 1987a and, 
independently, West 2008 attribute to the Margites a three-line hexametric citation found 
in the early third-century Refitation of All Heresies.) For Zeno (Dio Chrys. 43.4), Aristotle 
(1448b29—49a1), and Callimachus (frag. 397 Pf), the author of the poem was Homer; later 
sources, however, are skeptical. A distinguishing feature of the Margites is its inclusion, at 
irregular intervals, of lines of iambic trimeter amongst its hexameters (which is also a feature 
of “Nestor’s Cup” [CEG 454] and of certain poems of Archilochus [frag. 193 W], 
Hipponax [frag. 15 W], and Xenophanes [B 14 DK]; indeed, Bossi 1986, 39-43 proposes 
Xenophanes as author of the Margites). As the meter of the Margites deviates from the epic 
norm (see Hephaestion Isagoge 4), so too does the poem skew from — and skewer — the 
thematic decorum of the 1114p and the opyssey: heroes and weddings, the two great epic 
themes, are mocked through comic inversion, scatology, and disproportionate mythological 
allusion; the familiar, sonorous EPITHETS of the I/iad and Odyssey recur in absurd 
contexts — for example, the formula dia nukta melainan, which appears, amongst other 
Homeric usages, in a simile that compares Diomedes and Odysseus to two lions that 
venture “into the black night” (JZ 10.297), appears also in the Margites (frag. 9.10, 12 
Gostoli) of the black night into which the antihero rushes, frantically seeking relief from 
a self-inflicted wound to his manhood (one also suspects that the gnomes found in two of 
our scraps of the Margites — frags. 4 and 5 Gostoli — were originally set in parodic contexts). 
The short path from the sublime to the ridiculous is quickly, diversely, and multiply 
traversed. 

Nomen est omen for the eponymous hero of the Margites, whose name (from the adjective 
margos) denotes “mad,” “impetuous,” “lusty” (“horny,” perhaps); the name itself became 
proverbial for a fool. And just how foolishly hot-blooded was Margites? Well, he was so 
foolish that he didn’t know how to consummate his marriage; so simple that he had to be 
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tricked into intercourse by his wife (in cahoots with his mother-in-law); and so benighted 
that he managed to get his penis stuck in a piss-pot, with raucous and painful consequence. 
If the lowest level of sexual knowledge — knowledge of the “natural facts” — is itself regularly 
assumed to be natural, some of the rough humor of the Margites derives from imagining the 
man who remains preposterously innocent of that “natural” knowledge, and whose experi- 
ence thus becomes the stuff of comedy. The poem presents a bawdy playground on which 
male ignorance (or fear) of the female body finds (humorous?) relief in infantile projection. 

The scatological tenor of the extant fragments of the Margites makes its important place 
in Aristotle’s history of the evolution of poetry in the Poetics (1448b20-49a7) all the more 
surprising. Aristotle presents the following analogy: as the I/iad and the Odyssey stand as the 
origin of tragedy, so the Margites stands to comedy; in the former, Homer was “above all a 
poet of serious things,” while in the latter, he was the “first to make evident the form of 
comedy.” In Aristotle’s Homer-centric history, one poet (Homer) can imitate both the 
serious (to spoudaion) and the laughable (to geloion, Homeric Humor). In this skill, 
Aristotle’s Homer is an historical anomaly, for afterwards poets found their themes 
according to their natures (“Homer” is, thus, Aristotle’s answer to the famous question at 
the end of the Symposium, asking after the man who can compose both tragedy and 
comedy). In the same passage from the Poetics, Aristotle is also at pains to distinguish 
the “laughable,” which describes the Margites, from “derogatory” or “lampooning” poetry 
(psogos), which is said to be older and less “honorable” and which was directed at particular, 
known individuals in the community. Margites thus emerges from Aristotle’s argument as 
the first wholly fictional comic character. As Aristotle elsewhere distinguishes between 
tragedy and history on the grounds of the former’s universality and the latter’s particularity 
(1451b5—11), so, too, he makes — via the Margites — an analogous distinction in the realm of 
comedy between the “laughable” (the now universal Margites) and the older poetry of 
individual abuse (see Rotstein 2010, 98-105, for an untangling of the key terms). 

Aristotle’s theory building, however, is likely more revelatory of fourth-century polemics 
about literary genre and politics than of the history and content of the Margites. Another 
way to think about the poem and its protagonist is within the context of sixth- and seventh- 
century contests about wisdom. Margites, unlike any one of the seven sages, will never win 
the competition for “the Wisest”; he is the original anti-sage. Perhaps, then, we might read 
Margites’ thwarted struggles for “knowledge” as a crude parody of the sages and their desire 
to know the arké, the “beginning” or the “One.” In that regard, the fragment that both 
Burkert (1987a) and West (2008) would attribute to the Margites might be of particular 
significance, as it describes — metaphorically — a vagina, which one comes upon by travelling 
a path that is described in terms suggestive of Orphic mysteries; indeed, Diels (28 B 20) 
attributed the lines to Parmenides, Reinhardt (1916, 46 n. 1) to Empedocles. Again, the 
slippage between the language of sex and the language of enlightenment is the very stuff of 
comedy. As Epimetheus is to Prometheus, as Perses to Hesiod, so Margites is to ... 
Parmenides? 


Bruce M. King 


Meter 


same dactylic hexameter. Unlike English poetry, with its stressed and unstressed 
syllables, Greek meter is based on the distinction between long and short syllables. 
This itself depends on two things: whether the vowel of the syllable is long or short, and 
whether the syllable is “open” — if it ends with a vowel — or “closed” otherwise. When a 


E ACH ONE of the thousands of lines of the Homeric poems is composed in the 


vowel is followed by a single consonant, that consonant is considered to belong to the 
next syllable, leaving the preceding syllable open. When a vowel is followed by two or more 
consonants (or a double consonant @, § or wW), the first consonant “closes” that 
syllable (“rough breathing” does not count as a consonant for these purposes). 
Closed syllables are long; open syllables are long if they contain a long vowel or a 
diphthong; otherwise they are short. Short syllables are conventionally indicated by ~; long 
syllables by ~. 


For example, I/iad 1.6 can be metrically “scanned” as follows: 


y y ve v 


2& od 61 TA TPAtTa Staoti mv épioavte 


Note that the a in the fourth word is followed by two consonants (which are both in the 
following word) and hence its syllable is closed and therefore long. The remaining two a’s 
are also followed by two consonants (in the same word) and so their syllables are also long 
(even though the vowels themselves are short). 

As stated, the meter is dactylic hexameter: each of the first five metrical units or “feet” is 
either a dactyl ~ ~~ or a spondee ~~. We indicate the boundary of a foot with the symbol |. 
The fifth foot is nearly always (95 percent of the time) a dactyl, and the final syllable 
of every line is considered to be long, meaning the sixth foot is always a spondee. Thus 
the poet has thirty-two different possible metrical shapes for his lines, from the shortest, 
six spondees (extremely rare; one example is I/iad 23.221) and hence twelve syllables, to the 
longest, five dactyls and one spondee, with seventeen syllables (e.g. [iad 1.13). 
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Iliad 1.6 can be broken up into feet as follows (taking the very last syllable as long): 


| | . | | a 


2€ od &] Ta TPAta Staoti tv épioavte 


Each line also contains, usually within the third or fourth foot, a “caesura” — a word break 
with a pause, weak or strong, and marked with a ||. In this line it is in the third foot: 


| | i | | 


é€ od &t] Ta TPAta StaotitHv épioavte 


When a word ends with a short vowel and the next word starts with a vowel, there is 
frequently an elision which is marked in the text with an apostrophe (unlike in Latin, where 
it is not so marked). For example, in I/iad 1.2 there are two such elisions, and the line is 
scanned as follows: 


° | | “| | ° | 


OvAOHEVHV, f} Wupt Axatois dAye’ ZOnKe 


Here the final a’s in pupia and in dAyea have been elided. In addition, the syllable pwv- is 
long because the vowel v in the word pupia is long. 

While these guidelines account for most cases, here are some additional features that 
must be taken into account when scanning lines of Homer: 


1 Correption: a word-final long vowel or diphthong is generally scanned short if the next 
word begins with a vowel (this can also happen within a word). 
For example, I/iad 1.14: 


5 | | a | Dual | | 


oTéupat’ éxwv év xEpolv ExNBOAOV AndAAWVOG 


Here, the word-final diphthong -ov is scanned short; in addition this is one of the rare 
(5 percent) lines with a fifth foot spondee. 

2 Synizesis: two adjacent vowels/diphthongs in the same or consecutive words may some- 
times be scanned as a single long syllable. For example, J/iad 1.1, where the -ew in the 
second to last word is scanned as a single long syllable (note also the “diaeresis” — two 
dots over a t or U to indicate that it is a separate vowel and not part of a diphthong): 


v | v | || | ‘a a | 


ive devde Od IInAniadew AyAfjos 


3 The digamma: this letter, f, had disappeared from Greek by the time of our earliest 
surviving manuscripts of Homer. But there are cases in our text of Homer where the line 
will only scan properly if one “restores” a missing digamma, e.g. [iad 1.33: 


a | || || | ste 
> oo» 


“Os Epat’, £65(F)etoev & 6 y€pwv Kai éneiBeto LvOa- 
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Here the initial short epsilon in the third word was originally followed by two 
consonants if we include the “missing” digamma, allowing its syllable to be scanned 
long. (However there are also cases where restoring a digamma does not help, and may 
even “harm” the meter.) 

4 Other historical changes in the Greek language: in several instances a formulaic phrase 
that once scanned in an earlier phase of the Greek language now no longer does so. One 


example is from I/iad 16.857 (Patroclus’s death; repeated in 22.363, referring to the death 
of Hector): 


| ies | ~ |r| v “i v | 


OV MOTHOV YOOWOR Atnodo’ avSpotita Kai Pnv. 


The first syllable of avSpotijta is clearly long but needs to be scanned as short in order 
to make the meter work. Originally this word would have originally been *anrtazta (the 
asterisk indicates that this is a hypothetical form; the symbol under the “r” indicates that 
it was syllabic, i.e. acting like a vowel; and the a: indicates a long alpha). In this form, the 
first two syllables would have been naturally short, allowing scansion of a dactyl. This 
word subsequently became “anrotarta (in Linear B, r has already become ro), whence, by 
a process known as “epenthesis,” a “d” was inserted to make “androtaita, and finally 
avdépotita as in our text, which is no longer metrical because of its long first syllable. 
Thus a highly significant formula, one employed for the deaths of Patroclus and Hector, 
and dating back to a time earlier than Linear B, has remained in the text of Homer, even 
as it has changed linguistically along with the changes in the Greek language, resulting in 
it being in a form that is no longer metrical. 


These are just a few of the metrical anomalies that occur with some frequency in our text of 
Homer (for further examples see West 1997b, 226-32). 


Graeme D. Bird 


Further Reading 


West 1982; West 1997b; Hackstein 2010. 


Narrative 


OMERISTS HAVE proposed various explanations for when the 1L1AD and ODYSSEY 
H were each divided into twenty-four books. Already by the archaic period, the 

poems were long, long enough to require, say, three days to perform or perhaps 
forty nights. The narrative, in keeping with one of the definitional points of the genre of 
epic, takes its time. Other cultures have produced longer oral epics, but the Homeric poems 
can hold their own in such a contest: today’s standard Greek text of the I/iad comes in at 
15,693 hexameter lines, the text of the Odyssey at 12,110. 

The I/iad recounts the fighting at Troy in the ninth year of the war, and the Odyssey gives 
us Odysseus and his household ten years after the sack of Troy. Yet the characters regularly 
look into the future and back into the past — that is, beyond and before the time frame of 
the poem’s story proper. In the I/ad, Hektor anticipates Andromache’s enslavement after 
the sack of Troy (4.454—63) and, in a final moment of clairvoyance, Achilleus’s death at the 
Skaian gates (22.358-60). Nestor recalls the instructions Menoitios gave his son, Patroklos, 
at the start of the expedition to Troy (11.765-g0). In the Odyssey, Nestor recounts the 
returns of several of the Achaian leaders from Troy (3.130—-98). The dead seer Teiresias tells 
Odysseus of further adventures after he resolves matters on Ithaka (11.119-34). On Skheria, 
among the Phaiacians, Odysseus reviews how he ended up there, beginning with his 
departure from Troy (Books 9-12). The I/iad’s narrator, too, looks forward and backward 
by, for example, attending to the destruction of the wall in front of the Achaian camp after 
the war is over (12.8—33) and filling in the histories of the numerous minor warriors who fall 
in battle (e.g. 15.3336). Moreover, the I/iad includes in the ninth year of the war events that 
presumably occurred earlier, such as Paris and Menelaos’s duel and Helen’s report to Priam 
on the names of the Achaian leaders, both in Book 3. Book 2’s Catalogue of Ships brings to 
mind the muster of Achaian forces at Aulis. In these ways, the I/iad encompasses every- 
thing from Paris’s abduction of Helen to the resurrection of the Trojan line under the 
leadership of Aineias, and the Odyssey ranges from the sack of Troy to the death of 
Odysseus. By working to include the whole Trojan saga and the fate of its participants, 
the Homeric poets aimed at a maximalist presentation. 
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What is more, both poems refer to stories not being told. The narrator deploys contra- 
factual statements in the form “X would have happened, if Character A had not taken 
notice and done Y” (e.g. J/. 3.3735). These statements can signal the poet’s knowledge of 
the story: he is providing the correct account. In the Odyssey, the disguised Odysseus tells 
lying “Cretan” tales. These stories allude to other tales told about Odysseus. Again, one 
effect is polemical: by casting alternate tales about Odysseus as deceptive tales, the poet 
signals that his version of Odysseus’s travels is the correct one over against those offered in 
other storytelling sessions. 

Both poems evince a good deal of RING compPosITION and parallelism. These struc- 
tures emerge in runs of lines, in a single episode, or across the poem as a whole, and they 
appear in both character text and narrator text. Scholarship also continues to refine our 
understanding of how the Homeric poet can manipulate the same motif or story pattern 
across different episodes (Type SceNE; Muellner, Homeric Poetics). As for the tale 
writ large, the Odyssey is an instance of (or at least has connections with) The Homecoming 
Husband, an internationally attested tale type (a husband returns home after an extended 
absence just in time to stop his wife remarrying). Nevertheless, the structure of the Odyssey’s 
narrative has its own and further complexities. For most of the Odyssey, the narrative runs 
along two tracks. The poet focuses for the first four books on Telemachos’s travails on 
Ithaka and his journey to Pylos and then Sparta in search of information about his father. 
In Book 5, the poet leaves Telemachos in Sparta and turns to Odysseus, stuck on Calypso’s 
island. Acquiescing to the command of Zeus, Calypso sends Odysseus on his way home, 
but the hero is shipwrecked on the island of Skheria. After presenting Odysseus’s time on 
Skheria and return to Ithaka, the poet goes back in Book 15 to Telemachos in Sparta, and 
only in Book 16 do these two narrative tracks merge: Telemachos and Odysseus reunite in 
the hut of the swineherd Eumaios. As referenced above, the Odyssey’s narrative also includes 
an extended flashback. On Skheria, Odysseus reviews his journey to that point. His 
storytelling fills Books 9-12, a performance that can be seen to place him in competition 
with the Homeric poet himself. 

With the help of the Muse, the Homeric poet is capable of talking about far more than a 
regular mortal: he can tell us not only what the heroes of a bygone generation did and said 
but also what the gods did and said (Gops anp GoppesseEs). The Homeric poet offers 
us a reliable narrator and one who is not pushy but does let us know what he thinks, 
labeling characters “foolish” and characterizing their actions via siMILES. The poet has his 
methods for moving the tale along. The narrator tends to report on events that happen 
simultaneously as if they happened consecutively (a phenomenon known as Zielinski’s Law, 


»” 


although “law” is too forceful a term). The epics’ narratives are packed with hundreds of 
characters, and all of them make a claim on the poet’s attention. The poet works, then, to 
make the majority of these characters minor through various modes of compression best 
evidenced in the short obituaries that provide a backstory for a fallen warrior: these 
obituaries reduce the characters to one or two attributes or make them representative of a 
theme, such as “death far from home.” With so many of its cast thus compressed and 
therefore able to be left behind, the narrative can move forward giving due attention to its 
protagonists. 

As in many modern oral epics, we hear a great deal from characters in the Homeric 
poems, be they major or minor. We get directly from their mouths their point of view on 
nearly everything that happens to them (SpEEcH). Moreover, through a mechanism 
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known as embedded focalization, the narrator puts us inside a character’s head to give us a 
sense of what they think about a given event. From character speech and embedded 
focalization results a multiplicity of perspectives on the narrated events. The poet not only 
has his characters spar over, for example, the best way forward or the best way to understand 
what is going on. He also has his characters respond to the narrator’s take on a scene: the 
narrator, for instance, compares Achilleus as he fights the river Skamandros to a farmer 
leading an irrigation ditch through a field, but Achilleus likens his predicament to that of a 
poor slave boy swept away as he tries to cross a swollen river (J/. 21.256-83). 


Jonathan L. Ready 


Further Reading 


Strasburger 1954; Taplin 1992; Tracy 1997; de Jong 2004; Louden 2006; Murray 2008; Scodel 
2008b; Ready 2011; Tsagalis 2012b; Bakker 2013; Cook 2014; Ready 2014. 


Odysseus 


F ALL the figures who have come down to us from ancient epic, Odysseus is the 
() most elusive. His defining many-sidedness not only makes him a successful 

escape artist within the plot of the Odyssey (and thus partly drives the narrative) 
but also means that he evades any simple characterization. His distinctive epithet, the 
ambiguous po/utropos (“of many turns”) — which he shares exclusively with the divine 
boundary crosser (and slippery trickster) Hermes — best captures Odysseus’s mental and 
physical mobility, his varieties of experience across familiar worlds and uncharted terrain, 
and his trajectory from celebrated city sacker to prostrate, shipwrecked suppliant to 
triumphant head and defender of his household. 

The reputation that follows Odysseus into the Odyssey is a mixed one: while he is a 
vigorous presence in the I/iad, he is not especially distinguished on the battlefield; his more 
notable contributions to the course of the war are his exhortations to others to fight 
(e.g. 2.278-332, 19.220-37) — including his role as Agamemnon’s mouthpiece in the 
Embassy to Achilles in Book 9, where he puts an appeasing spin on the commander’s 
provocative message. Unlike Achilles and Ajax, who position their ships at the extreme 
ends of the fleet, Odysseus takes up a position in the safer middle; and when called upon to 
rescue Nestor in battle, he manages to avoid responding and leaves the field (8.97-8). 

In place of an aristeia — an extended episode in which a particular warrior’s battlefield 
valor is the focus of the narrative (e.g. Diomedes in I/iad 5, Agamemnon in Iliad 11) — 
Odysseus’s preeminent exploit in the J/iad is the undercover night raid he undertakes with 
Diomedes to spy on the Trojans: guided by intelligence provided by Dolon — a hapless 
Trojan informer whom they capture, blandly promise to release, and then behead as he 
supplicates them — Odysseus and Diomedes slaughter the newly arrived Trojan ally Rhesos 
and his men in their sleep, and make off with their horses (10.272 ff.). 

This notorious episode aligns with other traditions about Odysseus that were apparently 
developed in the poems of the Epic Cycle, which present him in an equally dubious light 
(e.g. Kypria), some may be evoked in the Homeric poems (Marks, Ep1c TRADITIONS; 
Epic Cyc te). Odyssey 11.543—-6, for example, seems to allude to the story, narrated in the 
Little Iliad, of Odysseus’s less-than-straightforward victory over Ajax in the contest for 
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Achilles’ armor. Similarly, the Epic Cycle and the Odyssey know him as the strategist who 
engineers the ruse of the Trojan Horse — the stealth weapon that finally makes possible the 
conquest of Troy. His successes, based on shrewdness and forethought rather than gallant 
open combat, are encoded in such epithets as po/umeétis (“of many stratagems,” “very 
crafty”), and polumekhanos (“of many devices”), which belong exclusively to Odysseus in 
both I/iad and Odyssey (Odysseus’s foresight is underscored in the Hesiodic Catalogue of 
Women’s description of Helen’s suitors; see also Nagy [1979] 1999, chapter 3). 

As represented in the J/iad and other traditional narratives, then, Odysseus stands at best 
in an uncertain relation to the exemplary warrior-hero ethos that valorizes the forthright- 
ness, uncompromising spirit, and full-frontal courage of an Achilles or an Ajax. The 
Odyssey, by contrast, shaping its song around Odysseus, is able to recuperate him as a 
figure whom his audience can appreciate and sympathize with. In a breathtaking tour de 
force, it succeeds in making the variegated and vexed qualities for which he is known 
precisely the ones that are needed to advance his divinely sanctioned, unimpeachable goal of 
returning home and rescuing his beleaguered household: his tactical rhetorical fluency (“he 
knew how to say many false things that were like true ones,” 19.203), his adaptability to 
circumstance, his will to survive, and above all his cunning intelligence — his métis. 

Odysseus’s métis makes him the favorite of the goddess Athene, who is his advocate and 
ally, seen and unseen, over the course of his epic career; no other Homeric hero is so 
consistently associated with a patron deity. In Odyssey 13, amused at his readiness with a 
false tale about himself, she reveals herself to him and specifies their affinity (13.291-302; 
Iliad 10.272—95 also points to her allegiance to him). Together they will weave the scheme 
that will enable him to reclaim his rightful place on Ithaka. 

Crucial to that plan is Odysseus’s ability to slip seamlessly into different guises — to adapt 
himself to unprecedented circumstances (favorable as well as unfavorable, e.g. his meeting 
with Nausikaa in Odyssey 6). Thus he represents himself in elaborate and convincing detail 
as (among other things) the son of a Cretan nobleman (14.191 ff.); the brother of Idomeneus 
and son of a different wealthy Cretan (19.172 ff.); and — wielding language as a weapon — he 
becomes, most memorably, the anonymous Outis (“no one”) in the Cyclops’s cave. 

His aptitude for (so to speak) becoming “no one” and anyone raises questions throughout 
the epic about the nature of identity. Even in Ithaka his mistrustful vigilance persists — even, 
or especially, once he is in his own home. Given the risks of being recognized prematurely, 
this speaks to his prudence, but also to a developed habit of self-concealment. Yet for all his 
readiness with aliases, he discloses himself inadvertently by the scar that gives him a history, 
a genealogy, and a name (19.392 ff.) the mark in the flesh that his old nurse Eurykleia knows 
well, and that no dissembling tale can make disappear. 

In the account of Odysseus’s naming, his maternal grandfather Autolykos, “who outdid 
all men in thievery” (19.395-412), creates an (entirely specious) etymology out of the word 
play on the verb odu(ss)omai (“to feel/suffer anger or pain”) and the name “Odysseus,” as 
though “Odysseus” meant something like “source of anger.” The poem introduces the pun 
even before it introduces Odysseus himself (1.62) and returns to it, with reference to 
Poseidon’s anger at Odysseus for his blinding of Polyphemus — one might say for his métis 
(9.41314) — and to Zeus’s for the killing of the sacred cattle of Helios (5.340, 5.423, 19.275). 

The Odyssey establishes Odysseus’s story in its opening lines as one of seeing and 
learning, but also of suffering and struggle, in part as a consequence of the anger he has 
provoked. The poem foregrounds, at the start, not his achievements, but his effort to save 
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his companions, and his sorrow over their loss. Odysseus’s solitary survival, his return home 
(nostos) without ship or crew, is presented not as a failure of leadership on his part, but as his 
men’s fatal inability to match Odysseus’s capacity for shrewd judgment, for endurance (his 
other distinctive epithet is po/utlas, “much enduring”), and for self-restraint. His ability to hold 
his impulses in check — either through sheer will (e.g. avoiding the temptation of the cattle of 
the Sun, 12.270 ff; tactically choking back his fury at the suitors 20.18—22) or by external means 
(e.g. arranging to resist the lure of the Sirens, 12.154 ff.) — is indispensable to realizing his 
overriding desire: to resume his place at home and set his household in order. Only very rarely 
on his travels does Odysseus yield to impulse; the most notable instance, when he shouts his 
name to the Cyclops, brings disaster and regret. On Skheria, he weeps spontaneously upon 
hearing the song of Troy (8.83 ff.) — which leads to questions and the disclosure of his name. In 
this case, however, with a benign host eliciting his story, the result is that Odysseus as it were 
takes over the narrative. His famous eloquence combines with his talent for impersonation to 
produce for the Phaiakians a song that rivals the I/ad. His audience is spellbound. 

Odysseus’s charisma is such that it wins him powerful admirers (on Skheria and elsewhere), 
both facilitating and delaying his return. His erotic appeal works its effects most compellingly on 
the nymph Kalypso and the enchantress Kirké; but although they detain him at length — Kalypso 
“yearning for him to be her husband” (1.15) — they do not in the end derail his purpose, and 
ultimately provide vital help for his way back. The poem subtly suggests his response to their 
allure: he remains with Kirké for a year, after which (as Odysseus relates it to the Phaiakians) it is 
his crew, for once, who prompt him to move on. In the case of Kalypso, the narrative reports that 
after seven years, “the nymph was zo /onger pleasing to him.” So urgent is Odysseus’s desire for 
home that he refuses Kalypso’s proposal to make him immortal and ageless if he will stay with 
her — a renunciation all the more remarkable for occurring after he has already journeyed to the 
underworld and experienced its ghostly desolation. His choice, however, is expressed in terms 
not of severe existential options but of his preference for his wife and household. 

In the Odyssey, the “many-minded” Odysseus is single-minded in the pursuit of his goal 
of homecoming, and return to Penelope, with whom he is “like-minded.” According to 
traditions followed by the Epic Cycle, however, he is less unswerving. In the Te/egony, he 
leaves Ithaka, marries the Queen of Thesprotia, who bears him a son, and he does battle with 
the neighboring Brygoi; meanwhile, Kirké has also borne him a son, Telegonus, who arrives 
on Ithaka and unwittingly kills the father he has never met. (Eventually Telegonos marries 
Penelope, and Kirké becomes the wife of Telemakhos.) It is likely that the Odyssey knew 
these versions of Odysseus’s story but decisively excluded them, as incompatible with a 
narrative of “like-mindedness” (Lomophrosuné, 6.182), mutual desire, and the oikos restored 
to order. 

The heroic stature Odysseus attains in his epic song owes nothing to the kind of 
haphazard episodes and arbitrary coincidences apparently featured in the Te/egony;, the 
elements of rescue, remarriage, and recovered filiation (with emphasis on the legacy 
transmitted by the single son of a single son) cohere in the Odyssey, by contrast, through 
the logic of reciprocal steadfastness — a logic that precludes any sense of fortuitousness. 

The Odyssey gives Odysseus the aristeia he lacks in the I/iad, and Penelope puts in his 
hands the necessary weapon for it. By setting up the contest of the bow she provides him 
the opportunity to identify himself by his actions, rather than by announcing his name. The 
suitors recognize him all too well, and all too late. (Penelope herself needs additional 
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proof — and in a final, unpremeditated outburst, Odysseus reveals himself as only he can, 
through a recollection he and she alone share.) 

The devotion with which his family reciprocates Odysseus’s desire, as the Odyssey repre- 
sents it, to get rid of the suitors and claim his rightful place, and the loyalty he inspires in the 
honest members of his household (Eumaios, Eurykleia, Philoitios — as opposed to those 
servants corrupted by the suitors, e.g. Melanthios and Melantho) confirm Odysseus as an 
estimable husband, son, and father, and as a benevolent king. Ithaka, unlike Troy, clearly 
brings out the best in him. Athene depicts him as having been gentle and paternal to his 
people before he left for Troy (5.5-12) and Zeus refers to his piety (1.65—7); and his proscrip- 
tion against rejoicing over the deaths of the suitors reinforces the image of a judicious, 
unruffled ruler, now on the other side of adversity. The end of the Odyssey unsettles this 
optimistic picture, raising the specter of popular discontent and violent civic strife; but with 
Zeus’s endorsement (and Athene’s aegis) Odysseus’s kingship is made secure. 

The final, mysterious, inland journey away from Ithaka that Teiresias prophesies for 
Odysseus (11.119 ff.) at the close of his life seems to have nothing in common with the 
picaresque encounters of the Epic Cycle — nor does it (or the Odyssey more generally) accord 
with the depiction of a restless, insatiable seeker after limitless knowledge and other worlds to 
conquer, as Dante and Tennyson render Odysseus (DANTE AND Homer in Part III). An 
even darker image emerges in Athenian tragedy: among the extant plays, Sophocles’ Philok- 
tetes and Euripides’ Troades and Iphigenia at Aulis in particular amplify repugnant aspects of 
Odysseus hinted at but largely suppressed or veiled in the Homeric poems — elaborating on 
traditions allowing him to be represented as the figure who manipulates Neoptolemos into 
deceiving Philoktetes, insists on the sacrifice of Iphigenia by her father, and once Troy has 
been taken, throws Hector’s infant son Astyanax to his death from the city walls. 

Odysseus’s many-sidedness remains a rich resource for moderns: his very ambiguity and 
his unparalleled journey have inspired artists from James Joyce to Ralph Ellison to Louise 
Gliick to the twenty-first-century spoken-word artist Kate Tempest. Odyssean “Man” 
recurs as a figure in twentieth-century reflections — perhaps most bracingly in Max 
Horkheimer’s and Theodor Adorno’s meditations on “homo economicus,” the calculating, 
excessively rational figure central to, and produced by, capitalist systems. Odysseus’s very 
multiplicity offers a kind of Rorschach test for scholars as well as artists. Devoted husband? 
Core member of the Mannerbund (band of brothers)? Caring father and son? Erotic 
charmer? Wily strategist? Enlightenment rationalist? Ruthless champion of self? Storyteller 
par excellence? Triumphant patriarch? Resourceful hero? Everyone? No one? “I am large, 
I contain multitudes”: as that Odyssean poet Walt Whitman once wrote. 


Laura Slatkin 
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Bergren 2008, 79-110; Clay 1983; Danek 1998; Doherty 1995; Dué and Ebbott 2010; Felson and 
Slatkin 2004; Frame 1978; Goldhill 1990, 1-68; Murnaghan 1987; Nagy [1979] 1999; Peradotto 
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The Odyssey: An Overview 


OMER’S Obysszy is the song of a “man of many turns” (andra ... polytropon, 1.1) 
H who, alone among his comrades, wins his homecoming day (nostimon émar, 1.9) 

after sacking Troy. Along the way, he endures heartfelt sufferings at sea and sees 
the cities of many men, “learning their minds” (1.3). Despite his efforts to bring his 
companions home, they succumb to folly in eating the forbidden cattle of Helios Hyperion, 
who retaliates with the sailors’ destruction. 

This paraphrase of the Odyssey’s opening nine lines presents, in muce, an overview of the 
content and major themes of the poem as a whole. These include the character of the hero 
as an “intellectually curious,” “cunning,” and “widely traveled” man (all three meanings 
inhere in the adjective polytropos: Pucci 1987) of exceptional endurance, the centrality of 
homecoming (osfos) as the goal of his endeavors (Stanford [1954] 1962), and the disasters 
which men bring upon themselves when they disobey the gods in acts of criminal folly 
(Clay 1983). Such recklessness manifests itself particularly in the slaughter and consumption 
of forbidden cattle (McInerney 2010; Bakker 2013). 

Noteworthy in the proem is the suppression of the hero’s name and identity (Pucci 1982). 
Only an audience steeped in an oral tradition celebrating the characters and events of the 
Trojan War would readily recognize this “man of many turns” as “Odysseus of Ithaca, son 
of Laertes, known to all men for his wiles and whose glory (A/eos) reaches the heavens,” as 
he identifies himself in 9.19-21. The postponed revelation of Odysseus’s name and the 
strategic concealment of his identity are key factors in his attainment of A/eos (Edwards 1985; 
Dué and Ebbott 2010). Just as he hides inside the Wooden Horse to take Troy, this hero 
achieves nostos by guarding his name throughout his wanderings and returning to Ithaca 
disguised as a beggar before reclaiming his house in a bloody massacre of his opponents. 

Establishing homecoming as the hero’s goal, the Odyssey emphasizes events within 
Odysseus’s household (oikos). The action in fourteen books (Books 1-2, 13-24) of the 
poem’s canonical twenty-four is set either inside his palace or on his estate, thereby drawing 
attention to the okos, an arena not traditionally associated with heroic activity. Odysseus’s 
HOME is on the verge of annihilation as a result of his twenty-year absence. His palace has 
been invaded by over a hundred young suitors who slaughter his livestock and engage, like 
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the crewmen, in the illicit consumption of cattle, wasting his wine, and pressing his wife 
Penelope to marry one of their number. His son Telemachus has become the target of their 
murderous plot and has failed in efforts to enlist support from his countrymen, since the 
anarchy within the house has spread throughout Ithaca. Prophets and soothsayers who 
publicly predict the king’s imminent return and warn the suitors to quit the palace are 
derisively dismissed, despite ratification of their claims by heaven-sent birds and other 
omens. Like the crewmen, the suitors commit acts of criminal folly that offend the gods 
and demand punishment. Such a plight calls urgently for the hero’s return and the need for 
him to reclaim his home, restore civility to the island, and ensure that the gods who endorse 
his fated return are not mocked. The hero’s nosfos is thus invested with domestic, social, 
ethical, and religious consequences. His killing of the home-violating suitors, like the 
destruction of the disobedient crewmen, becomes an exercise in the justice of Zeus 
(Lloyd-Jones 1971), who declares at 1.32—4 that mortal men endure sufferings beyond their 
fatted allotment as a result of their own recklessness. 

Not only is Odysseus’s homecoming endowed with heroic significance, so too are the 
characters who attempt to keep his home intact during his absence and assist him upon his 
return. Penelope wins renown for staving off the suitors with her ruse of weaving and 
unraveling a funeral shroud for her father-in-law. Telemachus achieves recognition when 
he travels to Pylos and Sparta in search of information about his father and foils the suitors 
by completing his zos7os, like his father, in secret. After father and son reunite inside the hut 
of swineherd Eumaeus, another unlikely setting for a heroic encounter, Odysseus enlists the 
swineherd, cowherd Philoetius, and elderly maid Eurycleia as he undertakes the indoor 
massacre. As these servants aid Odysseus in reclaiming his house, their actions are invested 
with import, since the validation of homecoming as a heroic end calls for the elevation of 
the oikos as a locus of heroism. Unlike the Iiadic Achilles, who opts for A/eos over nostos 
(I/. 9.410—16), the hero of the Odyssey achieves both, making his return home his claim to fame. 

Not to be excluded from the roster of domestic heroes is the bard (aoidos) Phemius. 
Immediately after the suitors’ slaughter, Odysseus asks the singer to strike up a wedding 
song to divert the victims’ kinsmen, still unaware of the king’s arrival, from learning of the 
massacre and retaliating. The Ithacan bard, like the poet of the proem, strategically 
postpones revelation of the hero’s identity. For, in this poem, the singer provides more 
than “an ornament of the feast” (1.152): he plays a functional role in the attainment of 4/eos 
and nostos. These poetics extend to the portrait of Penelope, who does not openly declare 
recognition of her husband, even after the slaying of the suitors, until he passes her test of 
their secret marriage bed. Well before the slaughter, the queen gives intriguing signs that 
she recognizes the beggar in her house, but neither she nor the Odyssey-poet confirms them 
(Amory 1967; Russo 1982; Katz 1991). 

The poem’s blending of heroics and poetics is most pronounced in the tale of wanderings 
that Odysseus relates, like an enchanting aoidos (11.362—-9), to his Phaeacian hosts on 
Scheria in Books 9-12. Telling his story in order to win generous guest-gifts, and the 
augmented prestige they will bestow on his homecoming, he arranges his narration in an 
impressively poetic manner. Aside from Book 1 (the Ne&yia), in which he converses with 
the souls of the dead at the entrance to the Underworld, the other three books each present 
three adventures. The first two adventures are narrated briefly (ranging from 23 to 80 lines 
each), while the third receives a protracted account (from 166 to 594 lines). In Book 9 (Triad 
I) Odysseus encounters the Ciconians in a raid spoiled by his men’s disobedience, visits the 
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Lotus Eaters who attempt to drug the sailors into abandoning the journey, and narrowly 
escapes from the cave of the man-eating Cyclops. In Book 10 (Triad I) he visits Aeolus, 
whose gift of bagged winds is recklessly opened by the crewmen, loses eleven of his twelve 
ships and their sailors to the cannibalistic Laestrygonians, and spends a year with the 
enchantress Circe. In Book 12 (Triad IID) he sails past the alluring Sirens, encounters the 
man-devouring Scylla and Charybdis, and becomes landlocked on Thrinacia, where his 
remaining comrades succumb to their yearning for meat and fatally consume the cattle of 
Helios Hyperion. The single adventure of the Nekyia (640 lines) also displays a tripartite 
division, marked by a brief intermission during which the hero asks his hosts to retire for 
the night but is pressed to continue. 

The three adventures within each book present a pattern of repeated motifs that are of 
central importance to the goal of nostos. These are (1) man-eating monsters that overpower 
human strength (Cyclops, Laestrygonians, Scylla and Charybdis); (2) temptations and 
enticements that induce the traveler to prolong or relinquish the quest (Lotus Eaters, 
Circe, Sirens); and (3) acts of reckless folly that bring swift punishment on the perpetrators 
(Ciconians, Aeolus, Thrinacia). Each book highlights only one motif with a lengthy 
account (Cyclops, Circe, Thrinacia). In the course of the three books, furthermore, each 
of the three motifs is highlighted only once. After two iterations, the sequence is inter- 
rupted by the motif of death in Book 11, after which the pattern repeats for a third time. Set 
forth in a diagram (Newton 1987), the wanderings look like this (protracted accounts 
printed in upper case): 


Adventure Motif 

Ciconians Reckless Folly 
Triad I Lotus Eaters Temptations 
(Book 9) CYCLOPS MONSTERS 

Aeolus Reckless Folly 
Triad II Laestrygonians Monsters 
(Book 10) CIRCE TEMPTATIONS 
(Book 11) NEKYIA DEATH 

(Hades Scheria Hades) 

Sirens Temptations 
Triad III Scylla and Charybdis Monsters 
(Book 12) THRINACIA RECKLESS FOLLY 


Odysseus presents the three sorts of things that can happen to anyone in pursuit of a 
goal: he may encounter obstacles that overwhelm human ability, succumb to temptation, or 
perpetrate a folly that brings his own destruction. The only remaining impediment is 
unexpected death, illustrated by the intrusion of the Nekyia into the sequence. In recount- 
ing his personal adventures, the hero thus presents “the sorts of things that can happen,” 
composing an apologue that, for all its folkloric and fantastic characteristics (Page 1973), is 
“philosophic and of ... serious import” (Aristotle, Poetics 1451436—B1o). Odysseus enlists 
his cunning (méfis) to overcome the force (4ia) of monsters, musters his endurance and self- 
control to rise above enticements, and prudently avoids the recklessness to which his 
comrades succumb. Beloved by the gods for his piety and fated to return home (1.64—79, 
5-36-40, 9.532), he avoids sudden death. 
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As the first full-length account in the hero’s narrative, the Cyclops episode holds a place of 
prominence. For, in blinding Polyphemus, Odysseus angers the sea god Poseidon, the ogre’s 
father, and brings on his own head a curse that dooms him to “reach his home late in a foreign 
ship, after losing all his comrades, and find trouble in his house” (9.5345). The poem as a whole 
confirms the importance of this episode, citing Poseidon’s wrath (1.20) and identifying the 
blinding of the Cyclops as Odysseus’s most consequential act (1.68-79). Indeed, the Cyclopeia 
includes all themes announced in the proem. The hero’s intellectual eagerness to “learn men’s 
minds” impels him to enter the cave. Once trapped inside, he suffers the loss of six comrades 
eaten alive and extricates himself and the remaining men with exceptional cunning. He 
strategically conceals his identity with the false name of “Nobody” (Outis, 9.366-70, 408) 
before intoxicating and blinding the monster. With this pseudonym, and its alternate inflection 
as “No Body” (Mé ... tis, 9.410), Odysseus becomes the incarnation of cunning intelligence 
(métis, 9.414) that trumps the brute strength of the ogre (Podlecki 1961): boundless endurance 
and suppression of identity are the hallmarks of this distinctly “Odyssean” brand of intellectual 
heroism. Just as he hid inside the Wooden Horse to take Troy, he clings to the underside of the 
monster’s ram as he exits the cave. In a moment of reckless folly committed while sailing away, 
however, he vaunts over his victim and loudly proclaims his full name, enabling Polyphemus to 
invoke the curse. The hero’s wanderings are thus ultimately attributable to his own deeds 
(Friedrich 1987, 1991, Newton 2008). Present also in the Cyclopeia are the themes of illicit 
consumption and the violation of the house. Odysseus initiates the disastrous encounter by 
entering and occupying the cave uninvited (a move which he openly regrets as a costly error in 
judgment: 9.228) and, like the crewmen on Thrinacia and the suitors in Ithaca, helps himself to 
a forbidden meal in the host’s absence (9.231-3). Polyphemus retaliates with the horrific 
consumption of his “guests” (Reece 1993). 

Unlike the crewmen and suitors, however, Odysseus enjoys the patronage of Athena and is 
possessed of the moral integrity and intellectual capacity to learn from his mistakes. On 
returning to Ithaca, he benefits from her guidance as he relives the Cyclopeia (Newton 1983, 
1997). On the one hand, like Polyphemus, he suffers taunts and physical abuse at the hands of 
men who invade his house (17.204-53, 460-5). On the other hand, he consciously summons the 
same endurance and cunning that he utilized when trapped inside the ogre’s cave (20.18-21). 
Only thus does this hero of méfis, assisted by his son and a few domestic servants, emerge 
victorious over the dia of more than a hundred violent men in their prime. Upon reclaiming his 
home, he piously allows no vaunting, attributing his enemies’ death to fate and their own 
criminal conduct (22.411-16). Fumigating the hall and courtyard with fire and sulfur (22.490—4), 
Odysseus fills his house with the scent of the thunderbolt which Zeus hurled off Thrinacia in 
punishment of the crewmen (12.415—19). Thus, while winning both A/eos and nostos, the hero 
invests his unique achievement with Olympian grandeur and the sanction of Zeus. 


Rick M. Newton 
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Panathenaia 


HAPSODIC PERFORMANCES at the Great Panathenaia may well have taken place 
R« the festival’s reorganization in 566 B.c. The festival existed before the sixth 
century B.c. (cf. I/. 2.550-1; Davison 1958, 25) but seems to have been expanded 
and embellished — partly under the influence of the Olympic festival and in a period 
when other Panhellenic Games were established (Pythia 586 B.c., Isthmia 582 B.c., Nemea 
573 B.c.) — during the 566 “boom” by various contests of which our literary sources only 
mention an agon gymnicus (Euseb. Chronicon = Jerome 102a—b Helm). Scholars believe that 
Eusebius’s statement does not exclude other kinds of contests, like equestrian ones that may have 
existed before 566 B.c., ie. when the gymnastic contests were added to them (Beazley 1986, 
88). Musical contests — including citharodes, citharists, aulodes, auletes, and rhapsodes — may 
have also been introduced at this point. The Panathenaic amphorae bearing the inscription 
TON ATHENETHEN ATHLON (“prizes from Athens”) and the impressive increase in the 
representation on Attic vases of epic themes during the same period suggests that something 
important had happened in Athens with respect to rhapsodic performances. This “some- 
thing” may well be the introduction of rhapsodic contests in the reorganized Panathenaia of 
566 B.c. (Shapiro 1989, 1992, 1993). Whether Pisistratus himself was involved in this 
process remains unknown. He is certainly a good candidate but not the only one. The 
Philaidai more generally are also reasonable candidates because there is a report that the 
Great Panathenaia was established in the archonship of Hippocleides (Marcellinus, Vit. 
Thuc. 2-4 = FGrHist 3 F2). Another possible candidate is Lycurgus, the head of the Plainsmen 
around 560 B.c. (Herod. 1.59). The difficulty with Pisistratus’s candidacy is that his first rise 
to power happened five years (561/560 B.c.) after the reorganization of the Panathenaia in 566 
B.c. This problem is not completely insurmountable because “we could imagine that the 
Tyrant Pisistratus later promoted and laid down rules for competitions which had been 
introduced shortly before he came to power” (Shapiro 1989, 20; see also Ziehen 1949, 459). 
What was performed in these early rhapsodic contests remains a matter of scholarly 
speculation although it is likely that Homeric poetry was included. This reconstruction is 
based on the impressive growth of representations on vases of episodes from the Trojan 
War during this period, a phenomenon to be contrasted with the few depictions on vases of 
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episodes featured in the I/iad and the Odyssey (Friis Johansen 1967). Because it is an 
indisputable fact that at this point in time Greeks and, above all, Athenians considered 
“Homer” to be a group of epic poems that belonged to what later became the Epic Cyc e, 
thapsodic performances of Cyclic (and Homeric) epic are highly likely (Marks, Epic 
Trapitions). The depiction of Iliadic scenes on vases predating 530 suggests that the 
Iliad (and in all probability the Odyssey too) appeared in the rhapsodic contests at the early 
Panathenaia. There is even evidence for an early practice of performing Cyclic and Homeric 
epic together under the label “Homer” in Sicyon around 600 B.c., when the tyrant 
Cleisthenes at war with Argos decided to ban all rhapsodic performances of “Homeric” 
poetry (Herod. 5.67), here meaning at least the Cyclic Thebaid and the Homeric I/iad 
(Davison 1958; Shapiro 1993; Burgess 2001; Nagy 1996a, 2009¢, and 2010). 

As to the extent of the epic material that was presented, there are indications pointing to the 
performance of self-contained episodes instead of entire epics. Aelian (V.H. 13.14) specifies that 
“thapsodes of old” (Aoi palaioi) sung specific episodes from the Homeric epics (proteron 
diéirémena), like the Patrokleia (“the Patroclus episode”), the Lu¢ra (“the Ransom”), the athla 
epi Patrokioi (“the [funeral] games in honor of Patroclus”), the A/kinou apologous including the 
Kuklopian kai Nekuian kai ta tés Kirkés) (“the stories told by Odysseus to Alcinoos,” including 
“the Cyclops story, the visit to the House of the Dead and the Circe episode”) and the Niptra 
(“the episode of washing Odysseus’s feet”). This practice is confirmed by early vase painting: in 
580 B.c. Sophilus used the title Patrok/ou athla (“the [funeral] games in honor of Patroclus”) 
in one vase painting, which shows that he was familiar with the designations of epic episodes 
(Shapiro 1993). The thematic unity of Trojan Cyclic epic facilitated transitions (both by 
rhapsodes and audience members) from one episode to the other: “The existence of an earlier 
stage or phase during which the Epic Cycle represented a connected whole of epic traditions 
facilitated the filling-in of narrative gaps by means of a mythologically oriented pars pro toto 
principle” (Fantuzzi and Tsagalis 2015, 15). This episodic performance of epic poetry is further 
supported by a particular type of iconographical representation, the “cyclic” or “syntagmatic,” 
in which multiple, distinct scenes are depicted next to each other. These images “share a 
connection, for example the protagonist Theseus, but they illustrate separate actions, with a 
narrative gap between” (Burgess 2004, 169). This phenomenon may be compared to the kind 
of rhapsodic performance that has been sketched above. 

The next important step in the organization of rhapsodic contests in the Panathenaia was 
taken by Pisistratus’s elder son Hipparchus, a philomousos (“lover of the Muses, i.e. of music 
and arts,” Arist. Ath. Pol. 18.1), who is credited with having “brought the Homeric epics to 
this land [Athens] and compelled the rhapsodes at the Panathenaia to go through them in 
sequence by relay, just as they do even nowadays” ([Pl.], Hipparchus 228b-c). The insti- 
tution of this new practice must have gone hand in hand with the “bringing” (ekomisen) to 
Athens of a full-blown version of the I/iad and the Odyssey. Was this a written copy on 
which the relay recitations were based under the supervision of some official who made sure 
that rhapsodes would abide by the new rules? Or had Hipparchus brought the Homeridai 
to Athens (as he did with Anacreon and Simonides) and “arranged for a complete 
performance of the poems of Homer” (West 1999, 382; RHAPSODES AND THE Homé- 
RIDAI)? Should we interpret the phrase ta Homérou epé used in the Hipparchus as “the 
verses of Homer,” meaning the poetry attributed to Homer or as “the epics of Homer,” 
meaning the I/iad and the Odyssey? And even if we opt for the second possibility, claiming 
that “Homer” in the Hipparchus does not include other kinds of epic, should we exclude the 
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possibility that apart from a relay-performance of Homeric epic, rhapsodes continued to 
recite portions of other Cyclic poems? The much-cited passage at Hipparchus 228b—c only 
says what Hipparchus did for the first time (prdfos) with respect to the I/iad and the Odyssey, 
as well as what continued to happen at the time of the composition of this pseudo-Platonic 
dialogue with respect to these two epics, not what happened at the rhapsodic contests in the 
Panathenaia overall. It does not describe the recital program of the Panathenaia, only what 
pertains to the I/iad and the Odyssey. It also explains, with respect to the Homeric epics, 
why the Panathenaic Rule was implemented (Sealey 1957): namely, to reform a practice 
according to which only some favored episodes were recited and those in a random order 
with each rhapsode singing whatever episode he wanted, irrespective of what the previous 
rhapsode had done. 

In the middle of the fifth century B.c. (446 or 442), Pericles reshaped the Panathenaia 
with respect to the musical contests, though on the basis of the general picture we get from 
the pseudo-Platonic Hipparchus the rhapsodic contests must have continued unaltered (IG 
Il’ 2311; SEG 37.129). Plutarch’s text (Per. 13.911) is problematic, and scholars have 
interpreted it in widely divergent ways. 

In his attempt to explain the statement in Plutarch that “Pericles passed _for the first time 
(proton) a decree that musical contests should be held at the Panathenaia,” Davison (1958) 
claimed that these had been interrupted at some point in the fifth century but is unable to 
provide evidence that Pericles reinstituted the musical contests. That Pericles built the Odeion, 
a spectacular venue where these contests would now take place (Shapiro 1989), in no way means 
that the musical contests had ceased for some time. More plausibly, the information about the 
building of the Odeion and the holding of the musical performances there after the assembly 
approved Pericles’ proposal is correct as is Plutarch’s discussion of the election of athlothetai 
(“judges”) to supervise the musical competitions, among whom Pericles may have featured. 
Nowhere does Plutarch say that the musical contests were interrupted for some time, as 
Davison assumes. In fact, the way Plutarch unpacks his thought shows that he bases his 
statement about the reintroduction of the musical contests by Pericles on an anecdote, not on 
any evidence of historical value. It is unlikely that Pericles decided to reintroduce the musical 
contest in the Panathenaia when he saw himself caricatured on stage as “squill-shaped Zeus 
having the Odeion on his head, when the danger of ostracism had gone by” (Crat. Thracian 
Women fr. 73 PCG). What Plutarch means is that Pericles passed a decree for the first time, 
according to which the musical contests would be from now on held at the Odeion. The 
famous Athenian statesman was responsible for effecting an important change with respect to 
the venue used for the musical contests, not for reintroducing them. 


Christos Tsagalis 
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Panhellenism 


ANHELLENISM REFERS to both a historical process and an interpretive concept. As a 

process, it describes the gradual integration of the separate, local cultures of the 

various peoples and cities of Greece into a larger cultural amalgam. As a concept, it 
indicates the common characteristics shared by ancient Greek city states as emblems of 
“Greekness.” For Homeric studies, the concept of Panhellenism has helped to isolate 
significant characteristics of the I/iad and the Odyssey even as the poems themselves are 
products (and then perpetuators) of a Panhellenizing process. 

In ancient Greece, Panhellenic culture was a product of negotiation between local 
(epichoric) traditions and shared cultural touchstones. Although indications of a pan- 
Greek culture were certainly present prior to the fifth century B.c., a strong articulation 
of Panhellenism emerges during the Persian Wars (see Hall 1989; Cartledge 1995). For 
example, Herodotus (7.102.1-7) has the exiled Spartan King Démarétos identify poverty 
(penié), virtue (arezé), wisdom (sophié), and law/custom (nomos) as unifying forces on the 
nature of Greece (He//as) and its people’s ability to resist tyranny (desposuné). Similarly, the 
Athenian representatives to Sparta identify their shared inheritance with the Spartans as 
their “Hellenic blood, our shared language, the shrines of the gods and the sacrifices, and 
our common customs and ways of life” (8.144.1-3). In these articulations, a “Panhellenism” 
develops because of common experience, a shared communicative medium, and the 
oppositional presence of the Persians. 

The concept of Panhellenism proceeds along these lines. As modern authors have 
emphasized (e.g. Mitchell 2007), although there was a Greek term for Panhellenism, 
ancient usage is not entirely coterminous with scholarly use. Thucydides (1.3) sees Homer 
as reflecting a world in which the Greeks were not united — although Homer does use a 
version of Panhellenes when he asserts that “Oilean Ajax surpassed ‘All-the-Hellenes’ and 
the Achaians with the spear” (¢yxein & exéxaoto MavédAnvas kai Axatovs, I/. 2.530). In 
this statement we find an inchoate characteristic of Panhellenism: the Greeks were in part 
united by a competitive relationship. Thus, some of our earliest references to Panhellenic 
culture come from epinician poetry celebrating the victors in common contests (e.g. Pindar 
Olympian 2.38, Bacchylides 13.161). Strabo (8.6.6) credits Hesiod and Archilochus as using 
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the term Panhellenes to refer to collective actions performed by representatives from all over 
Greece. The term appears sparingly in Athenian tragedy and comedy. In late classical 
Greece, however, the ideological force of Panhellenism can be found in the speeches of 
Isocrates and the motivation for Alexander’s campaign against Persia (see Mitchell 2007). 

The use of Panhellenic to refer to a process, however, is largely modern. Anthony 
Snodgrass (1971) identifies an interconnection and communication of Greek material 
culture emerging in the eighth century B.c. with the founding of the Olympic Games. 
From this perspective, Panhellenism is typically observed in shared cultural practices, such 
as the development and practice of Olympian-style games and the sacred position of the 
Oracle at Delphi. Other researchers see the aggregation of Panhellenic characteristics as a 
hallmark of the sixth century B.c. (e.g. Hall 1997). Despite a relative scarcity of evidence, it 
is likely that constituent aspects of Panhellenism were present earlier in the generalization 
of local cult features and stories during migration and colonization (see Malkin 1998, 
140-5), e.g. in the development of Pan-Boeotian (see Larson 2007, 8) and Pan-Ionian 
traditions and the transformation of Greek culture during the emergence of the city-state 
(see Nagy [1979] 1999 and 1990a). 

As many authors caution, the process of Panhellenism was far from absolute. Instead, it 
operated as a type of cultural discourse, a pressure motivating stories and storytelling 
traditions to coalesce more or less into similar forms communicating generally equivalent 
content. Cities, new colonies, and aristocratic families were actively engaged in connecting 
their local traditions with Panhellenic authority. In this, Panhellenism was an ideology in 
motion, a negotiation of different interests and needs. 

Hesiod and Homer, again according to Herodotus, were the ones who “taught the 
Greeks their religion” (2.53.1-3) and thereby came to stand as representations of shared 
Panhellenic song culture. In applying this to epic, Homerists use Panhellenism to 
describe the coalescence of perspectives and patterns in Homeric poetry (see esp. Nagy 
[1979] 1999, 7). Accordingly, part of the aesthetic of Homeric and Hesiodic poetry is the 
enforcement of a broader, more general cultural program, what Ian Rutherford (2005, 11) 
has referred to as “Panhellenic Poetics”. Indeed, the Panhellenic character of the Homeric 
Iliad and Odyssey is for the most part widely accepted. When this character was firmly 
established is less certain; and, in turn, the impact of later Athenian cultural dominance on 
this retrospective glance is at times understated. Ancient epic, as an exploration in culturally 
authoritative narratives and discourse, is the result of a sometimes contentious dialogue 
between oppositions of geography (local vs Panhellenic), time (ancient vs. contemporary), 
and ethnicity (e.g. Ionians vs. Dorians). What we in retrospect see as a Panhellenic 
standard was not a vertical, top-down or bottom-up, process, but an oblique negotiation 
of cultural narratives. 

There is some debate about whether or not the epics evince an internal sense of 
Panhellenism: where many have seen a unity in the Greeks at Troy (e.g. Finley [1954] 
1979; see Ross 2005 for a “Proto-Panhellenism” in Homer) others are dubious (Cartledge 
1993). Panhellenism as a concept has helped us to think about how the Homeric and 
Hesiodic poems were shaped by and in turn shaped Greek culture over a long period of 
engagement with local or epichoric traditions, and has contributed to the discussion over 
the eventual textualization and survival of these poems (see Nagy, FRom Sone To TExT). 
In addition, “Panhellenic Poetics” can have a distortive effect in its representation of what 
came before (e.g. the poems of the “Epic Cycle”). Nevertheless, as a hermeneutic frame, 
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Panhellenism has become crucial for apprehending the particular — and peculiar — status of 
Homeric poetry. From the level of language all the way to affiliation with “standard” 
narratives, the Homeric epics resist affiliation with local traditions and, in doing so, echo 
the achievement they ascribe to the lesser Ajax: they surpassed the poetic forms of the 
Achaeans and the rest of the Greeks. 


Joel P. Christensen 


Pisistratus 


UR SOURCES do not specify what role the Athenian tyrant Pisistratus had in the 

institutionalization of Homeric epic. They do refer to his role in the preservation of 

the Ix1Ap and the Opyssey but in a manner that is clearly fictitious. Belonging to 
the deme of Philaidai ([Plato] Hipparchus 228b; Plutarch Solon 10.4), his family traced its 
origins to Pylos and an earlier Pisistratus, the son of Nestor the Neleid (Herodotus 5.65; see 
also Diog. Laert. 1.53). The tyrant’s father Hippocrates (Herodotus 1.59) was the grandson or 
grandnephew of another Pisistratus, who was archon in Athens in 669/668 B.c. Pisistratus 
was married three times, first to an Athenian woman whose name remains unknown, second 
to a certain Timonassa from Argos, and third to one of Megacles’ daughters. Hipparchus, 
one of his two sons from his first marriage, played a significant role in the reorganization of 
the Panathenaic Games after 522 B.c. by establishing a serial or relay performance of the I/iad 
and the Odyssey (PANATHENAIA; RHAPSODES AND THE HomérIDal). 

Some scholars have argued that Pisistratus himself was responsible for or associated with the 
introduction of rhapsodic recitals at the reorganized Panathenaia of 566 B.c. This suggestion 
has been made on the basis of epic scenes that make their first appearance on Attic vases 
around 560 B.c. (Zschietzschmann 1931). In the absence of any evidence, literary or other, of 
such an event in any ancient source, most scholars were reluctant to endorse this idea 
although they remained unable to provide a satisfactory explanation of “a major overhaul in 
Attic vase iconography in the years about 560” (Shapiro 1989, 45-6). The problem with 
Zschietzschmann’s suggestion was that he did not distinguish between Iliadic and Odyssean 
episodes and episodes pertaining to events treated in the Cyclic epics. In fact, episodes from 
the Trojan saga depicted most frequently in vase paintings belong to the Epic Cyc e, not 
the [iad and the Odyssey (Friis Johansen 1967; Marks, Eptc TRapiTIons). This phenom- 
enon can be explained if we allow for the performance of random episodes from Homeric and 
Cyclic epic at the early Panathenaia, a festival subsequently reorganized by Pisistratus (Jensen 
1980; Janko 1992; Shapiro 1992; Burgess 2001, 2004). During this period “Homer” was a label 
for a number of epic poems dealing with Theban and Trojan saga. This view of Homer 
reflects Ionian epic traditions of the preclassical period and is validated by the traditions 
represented by the various Lives of Homer (Nagy 2006; BioGRAPHIES OF Homer). 
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Further evidence for the involvement of Pisistratus in the introduction of rhapsodic 
recitals at the reorganized Panathenaia is offered by the so-called Panathenaic prize 
amphorae. These black-figure pots depicted on one side the contest for which the amphora 
was given as a prize and on the other side an armed Athena, patron-goddess of the games, 
standing between two Doric columns decorated with cocks. These amphorae bore the 
inscription TON ATHENETHEN ATHLON (“prizes from Athens”), which means that 
they were given as prizes in the musical contests of the Panathenaia. Although solid 
evidence exists only for competitions involving citharodes (players and singers to the lyre), 
citharists (players on the lyre), aulodes (players and singers to the aulos) and auletes (players 
on the aulos), few scholars would doubt that rhapsodes were also included (Davison 1958; 
Shapiro 1989). Moreover, given that Pisistratus had taken control of the city of Athens by 
566 B.c. and that there are no amphorae with such inscriptions before then, the tyrant must 
have been involved in the reorganization of the early Panathenaia and the inclusion of 
rhapsodic along the other musical contests. Such a line of interpretation would be conson- 
ant with Pisistratus acting as patron of dramatic performances at the City Dionysia 
(Shapiro 1989) as well as of choral ones for the festival of Apollo on the island of Delos 
(Thuc. 3.104.5). The association of Pisistratus with rhapsodes at his Attic hometown of 
Brauron remains suspect (Shapiro 1993, 103 and 106 n. 41; Hamilton 1989, 459 n. 18 and 460 
n. 23): Hesychius’s gloss (s.v. Braurdniois) does not specify whether Pisistratus or his son 
Hipparchus established rhapsodic performances there after the Panathenaia. This looks like 
a case of a later forgery that the Pisitratids used in order to show that the rhapsodic contests 
in the Panathenaia started from Brauron (Davison 1958, 29), although it is not unthinkable 
that rhapsodic performances existed in Brauron (Scheliha 1987, 49). 

The matter of a “Pisistratean Recension,” according to which the tyrant Pisistratus is 
credited with “assembling” Homeric poetry (here meaning exclusively the I/iad and the 
Odyssey), is troubling although a number of ancient sources refer to it as a fact (e.g. Cicero, 
De oratore 3.34.137, Anthologia Palatina 11.442.3-4; Aelian, V.H. 13.14; Pausanias 7.26.13; & (T) 
on Hom. J/. 10.1; Suidas s.v. Homéros, Tzetzes, in Aristophanem bis bina prooemia nepi 
Kapqoiac, P b I 22; for a full list see Merkelbach 1952; also Davison 1955a). Pisistratus’s son 
Hipparchus introduced to the newly reorganized Panathenaia of 522 B.c. the relay perform- 
ance of only the Homeric Iliad and Odyssey, in which each rhapsode would take up the 
recitation from exactly the point a previous rhapsode left off. Hipparchus is also credited with 
bringing to Athens for the first time the complete poems of Homer ([PI.] Hipparchus 228B). It 
becomes clear, then, that the only thing with which Pisistratus could be credited was to allow 
for the recitation of episodes of epic poetry at large in the Panathenaia from 566 to 522 B.c. 
The problem with the idea of a Pisistratean Recension is also that it presupposes a kind of 
philological activity that is hard to imagine at this time in Greece. Some scholars have argued 
that the relative uniformity of the manuscripts that transmit the epics almost necessitates the 
existence of a Pisistratean Recension resulting in the creation of an official copy from which 
begins the long history of the text’s manuscript tradition (Merkelbach 1952; S. West 1988). 
This line of thought solves one problem but creates others. First, because it makes nonsens- 
ical Hipparchus’s introduction to the Panathenaia of an authoritative I/iad and Odyssey; and 
second, because it is based on a privileged treatment of the I/iad and Odyssey by Pisistratus, 
which is incompatible both with the notion of “Homer” in the 560s B.c. and with the 
proliferation of vase paintings based on Cyclic instead of Iliadic and Odyssean episodes at the 
time. Jensen once connected the Pisistratean Recension with Pisistratus himself (Jensen 
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1980), but more recently argues that the games organized by Hipparchus in 522 B.c. were the 
occasion during which the seer Onomacritus and his team of scribes orchestrated a dictation 
of the epic version of the story of Achilles’ wrath performed by the famous rhapsode 
Cynaethus, and it was this event that led to the composition of the I/iad and Odyssey (Jensen 
2011, 304). She then posits the existence of a dictated text that would have remained archived 
in the Acropolis and did not play any role in the Homeric poetry performed in 
the Panathenaia. Much more economical (and less odd) is the suggestion of Nagy (1996b, 
34-6), who argues that such a text would only have functioned as a ¢ranscript. 

Another tradition (beginning with Dieuchidas of Megara FGrHist 485 F 6) that presents 
Solon as responsible for this recension has been, in all probability, developed to replace that 
of Pisistratus and should be traced to the effort to assign such an important cultural event to 
the wise democrat instead of the tyrant (Nagy 1996a). The same is the case with the 
attribution of the recension to the Spartan Lycurgus (Plut. Lyc. 4.4-6; see also Dion of 
Prusa 2.44; Timaeus FGrHist 566 F 127, Ephorus FGrHist 70 F 149; Apollodorus FGrHist 
F 63b; Aelian V.H. 13.14; for two opposing views, see Merkelbach 1952 and Nagy 1996a). 
The traditions about Solon and Lycurgus are clearly secondary because “they are obvious 
culture-heroes whereas Pisistratus and Hipparchus are not” (Janko 1992, 30). 

Seen from this vantage point, a likely scenario would run as follows: the tyrant Pisistratus 
reorganizes the Panathenaia in 566 B.c. and introduces musical contests, including rhap- 
sodic recitations of episodes from Homeric and Cyclic epic. In 522 B.c., his son Hipparchus 
goes one step further: he brings from Ionia to Athens the Homeridai and organizes a full- 
blown performance of the I/iad and the Odyssey by making (énankase, “he compelled,” 
[Plato], Hipparchus 228B) the rhapsodes recite only the two Homeric epics in relay. This 
was the Panathenaic Rule or Panathenaic Regulation. It is not easy to account for the form 
in which this full-blown version of the I/iad and the Odyssey would have come to Athens, 
but there is nothing to suggest that the works came in the form of a text (Nagy, From 
Sone To TexT). In any case, Hipparchus’s stroke of genius amounted to nothing less than 
bringing “the poet Homer,” i.e. an authoritative version of the I/iad and the Odyssey, to 
Athens, as he had done with the poetry of Anacreon and Simonides. It was at this point 
that artists started to paint scenes from the J/iad on vases, and it is also during this period of 
the sixth century B.c. that the poet “Homer springs into life,” when “[t]he epics are no 
longer treated as free-standing records of the past, but as artistic creations of an individual, 
to be praised or criticized” (West 1999, 377). As for the so-called Pisistratean Recension, we 
have to accept either that it is a later forgery aiming to justify the idea of an archetypal 
written text (Nagy 1996a) or that Crates and the Pergamene School fabricated it in order to 
undermine the authority of Aristarchus, who considered Homer to be an Athenian living 
around the end of the second millennium B.c. (Davison 1955). 


Christos Tsagalis 
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Allen 1924; Burkert 1972b; Nagy 2001; Graziosi 2002. 


Rhapsodes and the Homéridai 


NCIENT TESTIMONIA describe the Homéridai as a notable genos (“clan” or “kinship 

group”) from the island of Chios who took their name from Homer (so the fifth- 

century Akousilaos and Hellanikos in Harpokration s.v. Homéridai = FGrH 4 
F20; cf. Suidas s.v.) and performed his poetry (scholionic to Pindar Nemean2 and Suidas 
s.v.). The genos was therefore a guild of performers; whether it also gave Homer cult as 
founding hero is not known. The legitimacy of the Homéridai as gatekeepers of the 
Homeric tradition was sometimes tied to their descent from Homer: according to the 
second-century B.c. Krates, they were apogonoi tou poiétou, “offspring of the poet” (in 
Harpokration, perhaps also implied by Akousilaos and Hellanikos; contra Seleukos in the 
first century a.D.). From the statement that “later” the label “Homéridai” was applied to 
Homeric performers who did not trace their descent back to Homer (scholiontc to 
Nemean 2) one may reasonably infer that the claim of descent, if in fact it was ever asserted 
by the guild, was only a convenient legitimizing conceit. These ¢estimonia seek to reconcile 
the existence of an authoritative Chian guild of Homeric performers whose membership 
was manifestly not restricted to a single family with the common conviction that the claim 
to be the legitimate heirs of Homer’s performative authority could find no stronger support 
than direct familial descent. The same legitimizing strategy accounts for the early use of the 
patronymic suffix -dés/-dai in Ask/épiadai to denote practitioners of medicine (Swidas s.v.), 
whose descent from the mythical Asklépios through the Homeric Machaon and Podaleirios 
was neither asserted nor determinable (e.g. Theognis1.432 and Euripides Alkestis g60f.). 
However implausible the truth of the Homéridai’s descent from Homer — obviously 
inadmissible if “Homer” is merely the archetypal performer, the mythical protos heuretés 
(“first inventor”) of the Homeric epic tradition (the most likely alternative despite numerous 
attempts, ancient and modern, to provide him with an ordinary biography) — in its telling 
use of the word diadoché (“succession”), the language of the scholion 1c to Nemean 2 faithfully 
reflects the mechanics of rhapsodic transmission responsible for the composition and 
historical preservation of the Homeric poems in and through performance: hoi kai tén 
poiésin autou ek diadochés éidon (“[the Homéridai] who also sang his [i.e. Homer’s] poetry in 
succession/sequence”). In view is a rhapsodic “handing down” or “passing on” of a tradition 
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that was both competitive and collaborative: raised in the centuries-old traditional tech- 
nique of recomposition in performance, each rhapsode stood as a link in the historical chain 
of poetic transmission, both himself receiving from the past and in turn handing on to the 
future the canons of performance practice (as to poetic form and subject matter, crucially 
including the thematic sequence) characteristic of Homeric poetry as it was gradually 
elaborated into its two canonical poems. This same historical reality lies behind the Sokratic 
“chain of inspiration” in Plato’s Ion (533c9—35a2), a dialogue in which the Ephesian rhapsode 
also mentions the superior critical authority of the Homéridai to judge and reward Homeric 
performances: their critical function and biographical interests (cf. Isokrates Helen 65) 
illustrate the exegetical prose commentary that was part and parcel of later rhapsodic 
performance (see Jon 530d2-3 and Xenophon Symposion 3.5—-6). 

But if the Homéridai were thought to be the supreme heirs to Homer's performative 
authority, had they also inherited the performance practices of “Homer” qua creative singer? 
This question faces with a choice those who wedge apart the epic aoidos (“singer”) conceived 
as a creative performer from the rhapsdidos (“rhapsode”), alleged to have performed instead 
poems learned by rote. Others who do not share this view will not deny the Homéridai (and 
rhapsodes generally) a diachronically suitable degree of creativity that might qualify them 
for the label “singer.” In fact, they will find in Pindar’s Nemean 2 support for their position. 
Although his resort to the Homéridai immediately regards the use of proems, its implica- 
tions reach much further: that Pindar should have thought them adequate to illustrate his 
own performance practice, if anything, implies that he did not consider them mechanical or 
overly derivative (Kurke 1991). A diachronic view dismisses the underlying dichotomy 
altogether in favor of a continuum, with the epic performer (rightly owning either label) 
traditionally recomposing his material with a degree of variability in form and thematic 
sequence that was ever decreasing with the passing of time and thus gradually converged on 
the final form of the poems. The misleading dichotomy, lacking diachronic nuance, has led 
some to oppose to (reproducing) “rhapsodes” the Homéridai as a “creative” guild of singers, 
a group that (it is claimed) exceptionally still practiced some recomposition in performance 
during the Classical period. But there is no hint of such an opposition either in the Jon or 
elsewhere, and the very language of Nemean 2.1-2, Homéridai| rhapton epeon .. . avidoi “the 
Homéridai... singers of stitched-together epic verses” (from the 480s B.c. for an Athenian 
victor), seems designed to repudiate the dichotomy and to etymologize the label rhapsdidos. 
This suggests that the Homéridai were, after all, rhapsodes who recomposed in perform- 
ance with a traditional degree of variation. As preeminent guardians of the Homeric 
tradition and (at least according to some) the very descendants of Homer, we may safely 
take their manner of performance as representative of the rhapsodic craft during the Late 
Archaic and Classical periods. The key to this craft was the notion of “sequence,” both in its 
diachronic (the rhapsode as the cultural agent of poetic composition and transmission 
through his recurrent festival performance) and its synchronic significance (the sequential 
stitching of verses by one rhapsode recomposing at a given solo performance; and the relay 
performance of several, each taking up the singing in turn where the previous would leave 
off). By extension, we should also deem the craft of the Homéridai a faithful representation 
of the performance practice of “Homer” himself as then conceived. Thus we are not 
surprised to learn that, like Hesiod, Homer too was described as an itinerant rhapsode 
(Plato Republic6ood, Laws 658b); that the Homéridai could produce Homeric verses 
beyond those in the canonical poems (Plato Phaidros 252b); or that scholion1c to Nemean 2 
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charged Kynaithos and his circle, all notorious Chian Homerids, with composing many epic 
verses and “interpolating” (embalein) them into Homer’s poetry. This scholion reflects a 
polemic possibly as old as the Classical period, during the rise of the concept of “authorship” 
as gatekeeper of the traditional performative authority until then vested in the performance 
occasion. This polemic anachronistically reconceives the traditional rhapsodic practice of 
recomposition in performance as a devious design to adulterate the (notionally pristine) 
authorial text, in an attempt to extend the cultural authority of “Homer” to what is now 
considered alien material strictly of the performing rhapsode’s vintage (cf. scholionte to 
Nemean 2; Nagy, From Sonc To Text). 

That the Homéridai hailed from Chios strengthened the island’s contested claim to be 
the authoritative source of Homer’s poetry on the grounds that he too had been a Chian 
citizen (Certamen lines 13-15 Allen; Strabo XIV.1.35 645; cf. Hymn to Apollo 172, a hymn later 
ascribed to Kynaithos). Like other such statements in the biographical traditions, this one is 
best understood as articulating Chios’s claim of Panhellenic supremacy for its local Hom- 
eric traditions (PANHELLENISM). In effect, Chian performers asserted that theirs was the 
authentic version that was received, and ought to be received, by all Greeks everywhere. 
The widespread scholarly notion (e.g. Janko 1992, 31), nowhere extant, that the Homéridai 
may have based their authority on their possession of an authoritative script of the poems is 
untenable: it is inconceivable that such a venerable copy would have gone unmentioned 
both by any of the extant Chian claims to preeminence and by the accounts that record the 
transmission of Homeric poetry from the orbit of Ionia to Athenian control (the language 
of [Plato] Hipparchos 228b—c suggests the coming to Athens not of a script but of Homeric 
performers). 


José M. Gonzalez 
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Rzach 1913; Kurke 1991; Graziosi 2002; Nagy 2010; Gonzalez 2013. 


Ring Composition 


ING COMPOSITION is a framing device whereby an episode or digression begins and 
R= with the same formula (see FoRMULA); one of its chief purposes is to give 
shape and clarity, and also framing and balance, to sections of the work (Whitman 
1958). Watkins (1995, 34-5) describes it as a “signal of demarcation: a series of sentences is 
thereby symbolically transformed into a finite set, a closed text or text segment.” While the 
simplest type of ring composition is of the form a b a, there are several Homeric examples 
where there are “nested” layers, such as a b c b a, and more. Ring composition is especially 
significant in speeches, and in fact can be seen as reflecting some of the conventions of 
direct speech, such as when one speaker's questions are answered by another in reverse 
order (see passage from Odyssey 11 discussed below). 
Whitman showed how the large-scale structure of the J/iad involves ring composition at 
the level of the entire narrative as well as in smaller sections. For example, I/iad Books 1 and 
24 can be outlined structurally as follows (after Whitman 1958, 259-60): 


Book 1 


a) Plague and funerals 
b) Quarrel, and seizure of Briseis 
c) Thetis and Achilles — appeal to Zeus 
d) Journey to Chryse 
e) Thetis and Zeus — adoption of Achilles’ cause 
f) Quarrel on Olympus 


Book 24 
f’) Quarrel on Olympus 
e’) Thetis and Zeus — modification of Achilles’ cause 
c’) Thetis and Achilles —- message from Zeus 
d’) Priam’s journey 
b’) Reconciliation and restitution of Hector’s body 
a’) Funeral of Hector 
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Parallel elements may be identical, but are more often similar or even antithetical, as b/b’ 
above. And the exact order may vary, as with c/c’ and d/d’. 

This scheme is extended by Whitman to include Books 2 and 23, 3 and 22, and ultimately 
the whole of the I/iad. The effect (coupled with parallels between ring composition and 
Proto-Geometric pottery of the eighth century B.c.) is to “impart to the I/iad a sense of 
completion and fulfillment” (Schein 1997, 348). 

The Odyssey, while seemingly not lending itself to the same large-scale ring-compos- 
itional structure, nevertheless contains numerous examples of the pattern on a smaller scale. 
A notable example is Odyssey 11.171-203, where Odysseus talks with his mother Anticleia in 
the Underworld (see Tracy 1997, 361 ff.). 


Odysseus (11.171-9): 


a) What killed you? 
b) Was it illness? 
c) Was it Artemis with her gentle darts? 
d) How is my father doing? 
e) How is my son? 
f) Do they have my honor? 
g) How is my wife? 


Anticleia (11.181-203): 
g’) Your wife endures, weeping 
f°) No-one else has your honor 
e’) Telemachus is looking after your property 
d’) Your father is suffering greatly, longing for your return 
c’) Artemis did not kill me with her gentle darts 
b’) No illness killed me 
a’) Desire for you, Odysseus, killed me 


Although the two parts are of unequal length, the audience could not have failed to notice 
the remarkably precise symmetry of the episode as a whole. The effect is to give the 
dialogue a sense of completion and completeness, emphasizing the significance of the 
episode as a unit, and also indicating that it is about to end, as the first question is being 
answered last. 

Ring composition is particularly pervasive in Homer’s (and other archaic Indo- 
European) poetry, and can be seen as a clear indication of its orality, pointing to the 
listener's need to retain focus on individual episodes as well as the overall structure. 


Graeme D. Bird 


Similes 


HE Homeric simile offers a platform for comparison that enables not only 

imaginative and creative embellishment of narrative and a showcase of poetic 

artistry but opens a window in our understanding of oral poetics (see also For- 
MULA and EpiTH_ETs). While some similes are brief, others are extended, and allow for a 
larger comparative framework. The world of animals and nature, daily life with its activities, 
are often featured in shorter and extended comparison. Heroes are compared to lions, 
fighting to hunting, mortal women to goddesses, to name a few. Similes create a bridge 
between two different things: the tenor (or ground) referring to the implied subject and the 
vehicle (or figure) that creates an image. Similes are more frequent in the J/ad than in 
the Odyssey and occur more often in the narrator’s voice than in characters’ speeches. In the 
Iliad the majority of the similes occur in battle scenes. Similes fulfill different functions: 
they draw attention to a character or situation and add to the aesthetic reception by the 
poem’s audience (and, subsequently, readers). When Agamemnon is presented as crying 
like a woman giving birth when he is wounded (J/. 11.269), the comparison includes gender 
inversion between the tenor and the vehicle. 

Similes highlight human emotion and psychological nuances through an association that 
is often (although not always) a common item, animal, or concept. They produce a 
comparison through a process of visualization in the narrative, creating a parallel image. 
Several critics have explored affinities with the archaic (and even earlier) artistic production, 
such as vase iconography. 

Recent criticism from a narratological perspective underlines how the similes can become 
sites of competition between narrator and characters, especially in the I/iad where the 
context of war allows for an overt competitive spirit (Ready 2011). Similes bring attention to 
details at moments of transition. When Diomedes enters the battlefield like a rising star of 
the waning summer shining beyond all stars (J/. 5.58), he is described in cosmic terms, and 
the particular time and place of this moment expands to become universal. From a cognitive 
perspective, as Minchin has recently argued, similes offer memorability through a “picture- 
able” other. In I/iad 3, Hector’s movement in leading his troops and subsequent pause is like 
the intricate movement of a stone from a rock onto a river swollen with winter rain, initially 
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with rush, but ultimately falling flat and pausing (J/. 13.136-48). From this perspective, by 
providing a more explicit association with the world of nature they promote intimacy with 
an audience whose pleasure in the oral performance is prolonged. From the perspective of 
orality, an audience listening to a rhapsodic performance has more time to not simply 
absorb the course of the narrative but also enjoy memorable moments through association 
with an image that can be compact. 

While earlier scholarship viewed similes as later additions to the narrative, often the work 
of many poets, the consensus now is that they are part of the traditional oral structure of the 
poem. Recent scholarship views Homeric similes as an example of generic interaction 
between epic and other oral genres of performance, most notably early lyric performance, 
as Richard Martin has shown. The Phaeacian princess Nausicaa leads the maidens’ dance 
and is compared to goddess Artemis (Od. 6.102) in a simile that is sustained through a 
variety of echoes in the rest of Book 6. The Homeric text does not simply allude to a female 
chorus performing a hymn to Artemis but has adopted features of a hymnic performance 
and is shaped by a different type of poetic structure and performance mode that is not only 
based on recitation but showcased singing and musical accompaniment. Epic poets simi- 
larly borrow from a variety of other poetic genres with which ancient audiences would have 
been familiar. Achilles weeps at Patroclus’s funeral like a father who weeps for the death of 
his bridegroom son, he is compared to a bridegroom (J/. 23.222-3). Through the dead 
bridegroom simile, the poet underlines the emotional intensity of the scene, shows another 
facet of Achilles’ character, and provides a glimpse of another genre of oral poetry, 
LAMENT. 

Similes ultimately make the narrative more vivid by connecting poets and audiences. The 
effectiveness of the simile depends on its affective power and remains as a testimony of the 
interaction between poet and audiences in which the poet explores different ways of relating 
to the audiences’ range of experience, imagination, understanding, and ultimately 
appreciation. 


Andromache Karanika 
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Moulton 1974; Muellner 1990; Martin 1997; Minchin 2001; Bakker 2005; Ready 2011. 


Speech 


PEECH IN the Homeric epics has attracted the attention of readers and critics since 

antiquity, largely because the quantity of direct speech and the amount of detail 

those speeches contain is unmatched in other ancient epic poems. Indeed, the 
Homeric epics consist primarily of direct quotations of what characters say to themselves 
or to one another: the I/iad is 50 percent direct speech and the Odyssey is two-thirds 
direct speech, if we include Odysseus’s long narrative to the Phaeacians in Books 9-12 
(see Martin, Homer 1n A Wor_p oF Sonc for a discussion of whether Odysseus 
should be seen as a speaker or as a poet, or both). In contrast, just 29 percent of Apollonius’s 
Argonautica is direct speech. While the Homeric poems depict speeches in various ways 
besides directly quoting them (see Beck 20124), direct speech presents by far the 
largest amount of speech in the Homeric poems as measured by the number of verses. 
The direct speeches presented in the Homeric epics — and, indeed, the poems themselves — 
include some features that closely resemble those found in ordinary spoken speeches 
and conversations, and others that are evidently stylized for the artistic medium of oral 
poetry. 

As compared to narrative, direct speech consistently uses more expressive and judgmen- 
tal language (Griffin 1986). This includes opinions of the speaker, which are rarely given 
explicitly by the main narrator in his own voice. This feature of Homeric narrative 
erroneously led earlier scholars to describe the Homeric narrator as unemotional or 
objective, a view decisively overturned by de Jong (2004), who showed that many apparently 
“objective” features of Homeric narrative implicitly convey the feelings of the main narrator 
or of characters in the tale. Other expressive features that appear primarily in characters’ 
speeches are implicit judgments contained in (e.g.) comparative and superlative adjectives, 
and explicit judgments such as the adjective népios (“ignorant” or “blindly foolish”). In 
addition, certain common formulas — such as the full-verse vocatives with which characters 
address each other — appear predominantly in direct speech, whereas others (e.g. full-verse 
speech introductions) are used primarily by the main narrator (see Formuta). Largely 
because of these and other expressive features, one of the most important properties of 
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direct speech is its capacity to create emotional bonds between the audience and the 
narrative. The prevalence of direct speech in Homeric epic thus plays a key role in fostering 
audience engagement with the poems. 

Like the speeches of actual speakers, Homeric speeches appear in many different kinds of 
conversational contexts and use language in subtle and effective ways to put forward various 
kinds of goals on the part of the speaker, but they are generally presented with a length and 
detail that is not characteristic of most real-life conversations. A wide range of speech 
genres can be found in Homeric epic, each with different parameters for how the speaker 
says what he has to say, who the addressee(s) and/or audience(s) is, how — or if — they 
respond, and what nonverbal accompaniments may appear alongside the speech. These 
genres include lament, prayer, supplication, order, battlefield exhortation, monologues 
addressed to a character’s own ¢humos, both actual and rhetorical questions, reply, and even 
song itself (see Martin, HomER 1n a Wor Lp oF Sonc on the ethnography of public 
genres of speaking; see also Bakker, THe LANcuAGE oF Homer; LAMENT; PRAYERS 
AND Vows; SUPPLICATION IN Homer). 

The order Calchas gives to Achilles at Idiad 1.74—83 offers a clear example of the mixture 
of realistic and stylized details that characterize direct speech in Homeric poetry. The 
speech begins (74-5) by recapitulating the previous speech as a way to shape what Calchas 
says as a response to Achilles’ speech at 1.59—67. This is a common feature of actual 
conversations, but one that is presented here in a more elaborate and lengthy manner than 
one would expect to find in a transcript of a recorded conversation. Calchas’s main point 
(“swear an oath to protect me from Agamemnon’s wrath”) takes less than two verses to state 
(76-7), while the bulk of the speech consists of various elaborations that explain why 
Achilles should do this, connect the speech to the larger conversational context, and — 
perhaps most important — flesh out the characters of Achilles, Agamemnon, and Calchas 
for the external audience as the poem is getting under way. 

As this example shows, the reactions of the addressee — both internal and external — are 
fundamental to Homeric speech. Indeed, one of the most common types of formulas 
describes the reaction of an addressee to a particular speech when an addressee obeys an 
order that has just been given to him, usually (but not always) in a direct speech; one such 
formula is “hés efat’, oud’ apithése [name/epithet combination], 


bass 


thus he spoke, and [name] 
did not disobey.” Moreover, certain “special” genres of speech are defined partly by the 
specific characteristics and behavior of the audience, defined as an addressee who is present 
at a speech but is not expected to reply to what has been said. For example, song is the only 
kind of speech in which an audience is required, but the audience is virtually never shown 
replying to the words of the speaker/singer. Lament, as well as speeches in assembly and 
some other forms of public speech, distinguishes the addressee — the corpse, in the case of 
lament — from the audience, but the addressee and the audience each have necessary roles to 
play in both lament and public assembly. 

The importance of an audience as well as a speaker entails the idea of speech as a kind of 
exchange: speech must be heard by the addressee, and usually the addressee must respond 
in some way, in order for the speech to have meaning and to be effective in its larger 
context. This view of speech is fundamental to Homeric epic at every level of composition. 
One of the most common verbs that describe a reply, apameibomai, includes the verb 
ameibé, which can refer to various forms of reciprocal exchange, such as gift giving. Indeed, 
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the Homeric poems themselves, and many other genres of archaic Greek poetry, should be 
seen as speech acts in which the speaker of the poem participates in a speech-centered 
exchange with his own audience (see Ebbott, Homeric Epic in PERFORMANCE on the 


importance of the external audience). 


Deborah Beck 


Further Reading 


Lohmann 1970; Griffin 1986; Martin 1989; de Jong 2004; Beck 2005; Minchin 2007; Beck 20124. 


Trojan Horse 


CCORDING TO tradition, the Trojan Horse was a ruse devised by the Greeks to gain 
A entrance within the walls of Troy which were otherwise impervious. The story of 

the Trojan Horse is not directly narrated in Homeric epic, but is referred to at 
ODYSSEY 4.271-89, 8.492520, and 11.523-32. The narrative of the Trojan Horse played a 
more prominent role in the Epic Cycte, including the Little Iliad (fr. 12 West) and the 
Sack of Troy (fr. 1 West), as preserved in Proclus (Little Iliad, arg. 4-5 West; Sack of Troy, 
arg. 1-2 West), and Apollodorus (Epitome 5.14—21). Stesichorus treated the theme in his 
Sack of Troy and The Wooden Horse (S88-147 SLG; cf. Tsitsibakou-Vasalos 2or1). The horse 
is also mentioned in Greek tragedies dealing with the Trojan War (e.g. Euripides Trojan 
Women 10-14, 518-41). The most detailed narrative treatment appears in Vergil’s Aeneid 
(2.1553, 150-98, 228-49; 6.51516). 

The horse was built by Epeios, inspired by Athena (Od. 8.492-3; Proclus Little Iliad, 
arg. 4 West). In early Greek poetry, Epeios is a minor figure, identified as a poor warrior of 
lowly status (I/. 23.668~71; cf. Stesichorus S89.9-10 SLG where Epeios has KLEos. “glory,” 
for crafting the horse “instead of for fighting and the din of battle”). The Trojan Horse is 
hollow and filled with concealed soldiers — between thirteen and fifty in various accounts 
(Little Iliad fr. 12 West) — and is left as an offering to Athena as the Greeks appear to sail 
away (OFFERINGS IN Homer). The Trojans drag the horse to their acropolis and debate 


what to do with it: cut it open, throw it off a cliff, or keep it in the city as an offering to the 
goddess (Od. 8.504-9; Proclus Sack of Ilion, arg. 1 West; Proclus Little Iliad, arg. 5 West). In 
some versions, Sinon, a Greek soldier pretending to seek refuge with the Trojans, helps sell 
the deceit: he claims that the horse, if taken within the walls, will protect the city (Proclus 
Little Iliad, arg. 5 West; Proclus Sack of Ilion, arg. 2 West; Vergil Aeneid 2.57194). In 
Vergil’s Aeneid, the Trojans take the horse into the city over the protests of Cassandra and 
Laoco6n (see Gantz 1993: 646-50). 

Within the horse’s womb, Odysseus encourages the other men to wait patiently in 
ambuscade. Odysseus’s significant role in the Trojan Horse is reflected both in the Odyssey 
where he is the hero in Demodocus’s song, and in the alternate tradition that explains how 
Odysseus, not Athena, designed the horse and Epeios built it (Apollodorus, Epitome 5.14). 
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At night Greek soldiers slip from the horse’s belly, slay the sentries, and open the city gates 
for the rest of the Greek army, which has secretly sailed back to shore. 

Both Pliny (Natural History 7.202) and Pausanias (1.23.8) speak of the horse as a war 
machine, and some scholars have compared it to the battering rams and siege engines 
depicted in Assyrian relief carvings (Anderson 1971, Morris 1995; for artistic representations 
of the Trojan Horse in antiquity, see Sparkes 1971 and Sadurska 1986). 


Lorenzo F. Garcia Jr. 


Troy 


HE ILIAD is named after the city of Ilios (the “title” of the epic occurs in Herodotos 

2.116), and its narrative is predicated on the looming presence of the fortified town. 

It is surprising, then, that so many details of the city remain elusive throughout the 
poem. If the course of the narrative is defined by Troy (the city has not one but two names, 
a poetic phenomenon underscoring its elusiveness), it is as the orbit of a star is shaped by a 
large but invisible black hole. 

Troy is mentioned in the very first speech uttered within the I/iad: Chryses graciously 
expresses the hope that the gods will allow the Achaians to sack Priam’s city, if only the 
army will return his daughter Chryseis (1.17-20). But the reader’s (or listener’s) first glimpse 
of Troy is not until the end of the catalogue of ships in Book 2. Zeus wings Iris to the 
Trojans with a message to gear up for war: “these were holding assembly in front of the 
doors of Priam gathered together in one place, the elders and the young men” (2.788-9, 
trans. Lattimore; ASSEMBLIES AND CouNncILS). The passage typifies references to Troy 
in the epic: the city itself is virtually never described but rather serves as both dramatic 
backdrop and, more importantly, conceptual frame for a community — the Trojans. 

In Book 3, for example, a more extensive visit to the city begins in a similar way. The 
reader follows Iris into the hall of Helen’s home, where the goddess summons the heroine 
to watch the duel between her two husbands. Helen and two handmaids leave the inner 
chamber (¢halamos) and immediately arrive at the Skaian gates (3.145). Priam sits with other 
elderly men near the gates (3.150-3). From their conversation we learn that the Trojan 
elders appreciated the problem presented by Helen — that her beauty could lead men to 
ruin. The old men nevertheless wish that she would go away and leave them and their 
children in peace. Taking the opportunity presented by the bird’s-eye view from atop the 
city’s tower, the king asks Helen to identify the important players among the Achaians 
below. Then the king is summoned to the battlefield to seal the oaths governing the terms 
of the duel. His companions yoke the horses to the chariot, Priam and Antenor step into 
the car, and off they drive out through the gate. The setting of the narrative shifts briefly to 
the open plain below: the oaths are sworn, the duel is fought, and Paris finds himself 
miraculously back in his own bedroom in Troy. Having spirited the man from certain death 
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below, Aphrodite finds Helen on the city’s high tower above, with a group of other women. 
The goddess summons the heroine to Paris’s bedroom. Helen resists, out of shame. 
“I will not serve his bed, since the Trojan women hereafter / would laugh at me, all” 
(3.390-2, 410-12). 

In this passage, we learn nothing about the route that Helen takes from her home to the 
gates — about the monuments or dwellings she passes along the way. We have no idea 
where Priam’s chariot was stashed while the elders sat on top of the gate, or how the king 
got down. We learn that Paris’s bedroom is high-ceilinged and (unsurprisingly?) perfumed, 
that his bed is inlaid with spirals, and that he has at least one chair. That is all the passage 
reveals about the physical fabric of the fair city of the Trojans. But we learn a good deal 
about the sociology of Troy as soon as we arrive. It is teeming with old men, who express a 
mature understanding of the dilemma created by Helen. There are many women — so many 
that the narrator does not bother to name them. Helen believes that their respect and 
support for her position at Troy is tenuous, at best. Already we glimpse a fundamental 
feature of passages that concern the city of Troy: they focus on the complex dynamic of 
community standards and values that makes possible a city. The point is underscored at the 
end of Book 3, when the attention of the narrative shifts from the lofty bedroom of Paris 
and Helen to the battlefield below: while Paris and Helen linger in bed, Menelaos scours 
the ranks for Paris. None of the Trojans could reveal his whereabouts — nor would they have 
hesitated to do so, “since he was hated among them all as dark death is hated” (3.448-54). 

The emphasis on the people of Troy within the epic’s images of the city is well evidenced 
in Hektor’s visit to the city in Book 6, the longest scene set in Troy. Hektor returns from 
the battlefield to the city to urge his mother to arrange for lavish offerings to be made to 
Athena, in the (vain) hope that the goddess will have pity on the wives and innocent 
children of Troy. And upon his very arrival at the Skaian gates, the first people he meets are 
the wives and daughters of the Trojans, who come running out “to ask after their sons, after 
their brothers and neighbors, / their husbands” (6.237—40). 

The narrative lingers, for a moment, on the appearance of the city. Priam’s house is 
wonderfully built (perikalle’), with polished stone colonnades. Incorporated into the 
description of the house, however, is the emphasis on its inhabitants. The palace contained 
fifty adjacent bedrooms of polished stone, one for each of Priam’s fifty sons and their wives. 
On the opposite side of the courtyard were twelve additional bedrooms, one for each of the 
king’s daughters and her husband. In its unrealistic dimensions, it calls to mind Versailles, 
or a hotel. The description dwells on the layout of the house just to the extent that it helps 
to picture Troy as a living community. Priam is not profligate in procreation, but a symbol 
of the tight-knit bonds that define the city of Troy. His is a large family (FAMILY AND 
MarriaAGE IN Homer in Part III). 

Hektor’s next stop provides additional information about the house of Paris. The 
seducer-prince does not have a bedchamber within the sixty-two-room palace of Priam, 
but a free-standing house on the peak of the citadel nearby. “A splendid place he had built 
himself, with the men who at that time / were the best men for craftsmanship in 
the generous Troad, / who had made him a sleeping room and a hall and a courtyard” 
(6.31416). In the spatial or architectural independence of Paris from the rest of his family is 
expressed his independence from collective sentiment of his community. For it is made 
abundantly clear, in numerous places in the epic (e.g. Book 3), that the Trojans would have 
Paris give back Helen and all her possessions. 
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Hektor’s final objective, to see his wife and child before returning to battle, is the 
opportunity for the narrative to highlight the most significant feature of the physical fabric 
of Troy — its wall. Hektor meets them on the tower above the Skaian gate. Andromache 
begs her husband to stay on the rampart of the city. She advises him to concentrate his 
fighters at a place on the wall near a fig tree, “where the city is openest to attack” (6.433-4), 
as the Achaians have already noticed, but Hektor rejects the recommendation. It would be 
shameful to pull back from the fighting: “the spirit will not let me, since I have learned to be 
valiant / and to fight always among the foremost ranks of the Trojans, / winning for my 
own self great glory, and for my father.” (6.4446). Here is one explanation of perhaps the 
strangest feature of the J/iad — that a narrative about the siege of a city contains hardly any 
descriptions of siege warfare. Hektor takes the fight to the Achaians, for better or for worse. 

The safety of the walls, underscored by Andromache’s unexpected military insight, 
becomes a more urgent feature of the I/iad as the story unfolds. In Book 18, Achilles 
appears before the Trojans for the first time in the epic. The mere sound of his voice causes 
the deaths of twelve men. The Trojans meet in emergency session. Poulydamas advises 
retreat from the plain into the city: “we are too far from the wall.” Now that Achilles has 
returned to action “the fight will be for the sake of our city and women. Let us go into the 
town ... the great walls and the gateways, and the long, smooth-planed, close-joined gate 
timbers that close to fit them shall defend our city” (18.2656, 274-6). Safely inside the walls, 
the Trojans can withstand even him. 

Hektor rejects this plan, and persuades the Trojans to remain well out on the battlefield. 
The narrator takes the unusual (though not unique) step of explicitly noting the folly of the 
army’s decision: “fools ... They gave their applause to Hektor in his counsel of evil, but not 
to Poulydamas, who had spoken good sense before them” (18.311-13). In the morning, the 
Trojans are slaughtered by Achilles in large numbers. Only a diversion created by Apollo 
allow some Trojans to reach the safety of their city’s wall. 

Hektor alone waits outside the walls of Troy. This he does despite the pleas of his 
parents from the ramparts above to come inside, and save the men and women of Troy by 
fighting from within (22.38-9, 56-7, 84-5). In the longest soliloquy in the epic, Hektor 
admits the magnitude of his folly, acknowledging that his brother’s advice to retreat inside 
the walls might have saved his people (22.98—107). 

From the moment when Andromache calls the listener’s attention to the security 
afforded by the walls of Troy, the poem offers a series of supporting arguments. The 
impregnability of the walls is no mere discursive rhetorical ploy but a cardinal function of 
the story of Troy. In Book 7, when the Achaians begin to build their own wall, and the gods 
are watching from on high, Poseidon alludes to the role that he and Apollo played building 
with their own hands the mighty fortifications for Laomedon (7.451-3). The role of the gods 
in the construction of the walls of Troy is detailed in a conversation between Poseidon and 
Apollo in Book 21 (Gops anp Goppessgs). The sea god insinuates that he did all the 
hard work (21.446-8). The key words are “I built a wall for the Trojans ... so that none 
could break into their city.” Earlier in the same book, Aineias recounts the entire history of 
the city of Troy, going back before Laomedon’s time. Interconnected with the very 
foundation of the city is the role of Zeus himself: Zeus’s own son Dardanos founded the 
city of Dardania, “since there was yet no sacred Ilion / made a city in the plain to be a center 
of peoples, / but they lived yet in the underhills of Ida with all her waters” (20.216-18). It is 
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not just individual inhabitants of the town that are loved by the gods but the community 
that they built for themselves. 

Apollo’s particular concern for the protection of Troy runs like an underground current 
throughout the epic. Poseidon calls special attention to Apollo’s mysterious support of the 
Trojans, by reminding the archer god that Laomedon never paid them for their work 
(21.450-9). Earlier, choked with the victims of Achilles’ superhuman slaughter, the river 
Skamandros acknowledged Apollo’s long-standing commitment (21.229-32). Upon the 
termination of the battle in which the gods and goddesses entered the fray for and against 
Achilles, when all the other immortals had retired to Olympos, Apollo instead headed 
straight for the city of Troy, “since he was concerned for the wall of the strong-founded 
city” (21.516). Earlier in the poem, one Achaian, Patroklos, makes it all the way to the walls 
of Troy. At that moment, the all-knowing, Muse-inspired narrator tells us, the Achaians 
would have taken Troy — if only Apollo had not positioned himself on the tower. Three 
times he repulses Patroklos, and on the hero’s fourth mad attempt to mount the wall, 
Apollo calls him back to his senses: “Give way, illustrious Patroklos: it is not destined / that 
the city of the proud Trojans shall fall before your spear / nor even at the hand of Achilleus, 
who is far better than you are” (16.707-9). 

In the words of Apollo, the narrative briefly points to events beyond its own limitation, 
which coincides with the burial of Hektor by the Trojans, who still live safely, for the 
moment, within their own walls. As every listener or reader of the I/iad knew and knows, 
the city of the Trojans was destroyed — but not by Achilles. The opening two lines of the 
ODYSSEY attribute that feat to Odysseus. The allusion within the I/iad to the idea that 
Achilles was not the one who sacked Troy is important, because it invites one to wonder 
what it would take to bring down this city. Later in his own epic, the hero of the Odyssey 
explains how he did it: with the help of Athena, Epeios built a wooden horse, which 
Odysseus brought to Troy filled with killers. The singer Demodokos fills in the details: the 
Achaian army burned their camp and sailed away, but the Trojans drag the horse into the 
city (Od. 8.492-504). In other words: the Achaians never did penetrate the walls of Troy by 
force; they only got around the walls by tricking the Trojans into opening the gates of the 
city and transporting a ticking time-bomb inside. Poseidon’s boast to Apollo (21.447), that 
he built the walls of Troy to be arrékéos, “unbreakable,” turns out to be true (though perhaps 
not in the way Poseidon meant it); thanks to Apollo, the walls of Troy are never breached. 
The integrity of its walls is thus a fundamental feature of the narrative tradition surrounding 
Troy, shaping poems extant and lost beyond the J/iad, just as it shapes the destinies of the 
two heroes who define the I/iad and Odyssey. The prowess of Achilles in open combat, 
which allows him to dominate the action on the plain before Troy, is useless once he 
reaches the walls of the city. 

It would be wrong to conclude, however, that survival of Troy depended on a kind of 
magical protective spell surrounding its walls. Whenever the walls come up in the J/iad, it is 
the people of Troy and the decisions that they make on which the narrative focuses. 
Reconsider the discussion of the Trojan elders that takes place on the tower of the Skaian 
gate: acknowledging the overpowering effect of Helen’s beauty, they wish nevertheless that 
she be sent back to the Achaians. Priam passes over this recommendation in silence. 
Similarly, in Book 7 (7.345-93), during another assembly of the Trojans, Antenor again 
recommends returning Helen and all of her things. This time he points out that the 
Trojans are now guilty of oath-breaking as well. Paris rejects the key component of the 
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recommendation, Priam does not side with his trusted friend over his irresponsible son, and 
thereby the king jeopardizes his community’s safety — even though his son, as he himself 
bitterly admits later in the poem, is nothing more than a disgrace, liar, and mere dancer 
(24.261). In an extraordinary violation of conventional Homeric economy, Idaios does not 
repeat Paris’s rejection of Antenor’s surrender terms to the Achaians verbatim, but modifies 
them to signal the Trojan sentiment in favor of returning Helen. 

In Books 18-22, the disagreement between Hektor and Polites is in part a disagreement 
over military tactics — is it better to fight from inside the walls, always safe from ultimate 
destruction but powerless to prevent the Achaians from razing the neighboring region, or 
better to risk death on the battlefield in an attempt to destroy the Achaians in open combat? 
But at a deeper level, the disagreement is whether one individual should forsake his chance 
for personal glory, in order to increase the chances that his community will survive. In a 
sense, then, the walls of Troy are a concrete expression of the social and political cohesion 
of the Trojan community. 

The connection between social dissension and communal insecurity is exemplified by the 
last civic assembly ever held at Troy. About the wooden horse, Demodokos tells us, there 
arose a terrific, days-long debate among the Trojans, “and three ways of thought found 
favor, either / to take the pitiless bronze to it and hack open the hollow / horse, or drag it to 
the cliffs edge and topple it over, or let it stand where it was as a dedication to blandish / 
the gods, and this last way was to be the end of it” (Od. 8.506-10; TRojAN Horse). The 
walls of Troy were physically capable of defending Troy indefinitely, but they could not 
prevent the Trojans from making a fatal communal decision. 


Guy Hedreen 


Further reading 


Scully 1990; Hedreen 2001; Clay 2011; Tsagalis 2012. 


Type Scene 


OMERIC POETRY is highly patterned, characterized by repetition and variation at 
several levels. Scholars usually distinguish three kinds of repetition as the most 
important for Homeric composition, though they may differ in their termin- 
ology. Albert Bates Lord ([1960] 2000) called the three levels “ForMuULAa, 
“song” (or, later, “story-pattern”: Lord 1995, 12-13; on these levels of composition, see also 
Nagy, From Sone to Text; Ebbott, Homeric Epic 1n PERFORMANCE; and 
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Muellner, Homeric Poetics). Earlier on, Walter Arend (1933) made a crucial contri- 
bution by describing the second level as “type-scene” (¢ypische Szene). Most scholars have 
adopted Arend’s term or the variant “typical scene.” This is in part to avoid confusion with 
the unrelated, more common meaning of “theme” as an abstract idea of importance to a 
poem, like “anger” (ménis) for the 1L14D. It was not until the work of Milman Parry (1971, 
404-7) and Albert Lord ([1960] 2000, 68-98) that good reasons were found for the type 
scene’s origin and function. Such stereotyped patterns are useful for an oral poet composing 
in performance. He can draw on a large but finite store of patterns that he can adapt to suit 
the context of the moment. 

The type scene may be defined as a generic, recurring segment of narrative or description 
that is of a recognizable “type”: e.g. a bathing scene or an arming scene. Some scholars 
emphasize a tendency for a type scene to occupy a discrete section of text with a clear 
beginning and end and for it to use similar, sometimes identical wording. But there are 
recognizable, recurrent typical patterns that fall along different points on a continuum 
between conformity and flexibility. On the one hand, certain type scenes are made almost 
entirely of discrete blocks of text with a high degree of linguistic similarity, even verbatim 
repetition; on the other hand, other type scenes are much more flexible, but still recogniz- 
ably of the same type. Arming scenes, which consist of a hero’s putting on greaves, a 
breastplate, taking up a sword, a shield, a helmet, and spear, are perhaps the most uniform 
case (WEAPONS AND Armor). For this reason, they have played an important part in 
developing theories of the type scene. There are four major examples of arming scenes in 
the I/iad, and significant sections of three or four are repeated verbatim (3.330—2 = 11.17-19 = 
16.131-3 = 19.369-71; 3.3345 = 16.135-6 = 19.372-33 3.337 = 11.42 = 16.138). Similarly, sacrifice 
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scenes share much of the same language (J/. 1.458-61, 464-5 = 2.421-4, 427-8; cf. Od. 
3-447-62 and 12.359-65). It may be that sacrifice scenes are so similar because they at least 
partly reflect historical ritual practice: the desire to repeat the ceremony precisely is reflected 
in the repetition of similar poetic diction (FEASTING AND DRINKING IN HomMeER; 
Orrerincs IN Homer in Part I). Assembly scenes also have a typical structure 
(ASSEMBLIES AND CounNcILsS). But these scenes are more flexible, sometimes with the 
sequence broken up by other events — like the Thersites episode that interrupts an assembly 
in Iliad 2. There is not much verbatim repetition of language between different assembly 
scenes either. Some type scenes are commonly associated with one another or may be 
commonly embedded within another: the bath scene is embedded within the larger 
hospitality scene; the meal scene conventionally follows the sacrifice scene. 

In all cases, variation upon the basic pattern, especially in the form of expansion or 
contraction, is possible and, indeed, meaningful. In addition to serving as tools for a poet 
composing orally, type scenes also affect how a poem is received. Because they are conven- 
tional, repeated patterns, they establish expectations for an audience, which a poet can fulfill 
or upset. The six cases of battlefield supPLICATION in the I/iad provide a good example 
(6.37-65, 10.376—-457, I1.122-47, 20.463-72, 21.64-127, 22.337-60; see Kelly 2014). These 
scenes are roughly in the middle along the continuum of flexibility, between highly regular 
scenes like the arming scene and the more flexible sort like the assembly scene. The basic 
sequence of the scene has four elements, beginning after one or two warriors have been 
defeated and are helpless before their foe. First, the suppliant makes a gesture of grasping 
his foe’s knees and may try to touch his chin; he then promises a reward for being allowed to 
live (in three of the scenes there is verbatim or near-verbatim repetition at this point: 
6.46—50, 10.378-81, 11.131—5); his foe reacts to his appeal; lastly, since all battlefield supplica- 
tions fail in the I/iad, his foe kills him. Within this generic structure, each scene has its own 
emphasis. Adrestus’s appeal (6.46—50) is the only one to persuade its target, Menelaus (51) — 
until, at least, Agamemnon hardens his brother’s heart. This makes Menelaus uniquely 
amenable, or perhaps uniquely gullible. Dolon’s supplication of Odysseus and Diomedes is 
the only case in which the suppliant’s speech (10.378-81) is not immediately followed by a 
statement of how its target reacts. In this case we see Odysseus’s cleverness and duplicity on 
display as he elicits useful intelligence. The reaction finally comes in Diomedes’ “glaring” 
rejection (10.446, with similar diction to Achilles’ rejection of Hector’s appeal at 22.344). 
Peisander and Hippolochus, when they supplicate Agamemnon, are the only ones to 
mention their father by name. This is emphasized by only two slight differences between 
the language of Adrestus’s supplication at 6.46-50 and the brothers’ plea at 11.31-5: one to 
make it refer to plural suppliants and the other to insert the name of their father, 
Antimachus. To their misfortune, an earlier insult by their father gives Agamemnon 
grounds to reject their plea. When Troas supplicates Achilles, his attempt to grasp Achilles’ 
knees is drawn out and emphasized (20.463-9). But before Troas can reach him, Achilles 
jumps straight to the last element of the scene, killing him. Neither Achilles nor Troas 
speaks, which makes this the most succinct battlefield supplication. Lycaon’s supplication 
of Achilles is the most elaborate, beginning with an even lengthier description of Lycaon’s 
gestures (21.64-73). The terms of his appeal are different: he makes no offer of ransom 
(apoina) — though Achilles somewhat incongruously rejects ransom (99); instead, Lycaon 
appeals to shame (aideo) and pity (e/eéson) (74). By contrast with other suppliants who ask to 
be returned to their families alive, Hector, already dying, only asks Achilles to give his dead 
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body back (22.341-2). Also, he uniquely has the last word after Achilles rejects his appeal, 
drawing attention to the danger from Apollo and Paris (355-60), who will in fact kill 


Achilles after the events of the I/ad. 


Alexander C. Loney 
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PART II 


Homeric World 


Introduction 


Susan Lupack 


HE TITLE of this part, “Homeric World,” is likely to bring up in most readers’ 

minds two different concepts of the types of worlds that these essays deal with. 

The first of course concerns the world within which the characters of the Homeric 
epics live and act — the heroes’ immediate landscape. The second is concerned with the 
actual historical time period in our own world with which the epics may be linked. Both of 
these worlds are discussed within the essays of this part of the book. To take the world of 
the heroes first, this Homeric world was created and recreated over and over again by the 
poets who related tales of the Trojan War and of Odysseus’s return to his home in Ithaca. 
The many layers of this Homeric world inspire us to delve deeply into the epics in order to 
further our understanding of the poems and the actions of the characters. We, the poems’ 
current audience, want to know more about the heroes and their motivations as we search 
for answers to perennial questions such as “What is the source of Achilles’ wrath?” and 
“Why would Odysseus choose to face eventual death at Penelope’s side rather than living 
forever with Calypso?” 

One way to begin to answer these questions, and the multitude of others raised by the 
poems, is to investigate the culture and social institutions within which the characters are 
enmeshed; through understanding the characters’ cultural framework we can better under- 
stand the principles that guide their actions. In endeavoring to discover those principles, 
Crielaard (HomMERIc CommuNITIES) focuses his essay on exploring the nature of the 
various communities depicted in the poems. He points out that the set-up of many of 
the societies within the poems are abnormal: The I/iad has the war camp of the Greeks on 
the shores of Troy and the city of Troy itself under siege, while the Odyssey has a multitude 
of contrasting, predominantly deviant communities, including not only the Cyclopes but 
also the community of suitors that have taken up residence in Odysseus’s palace in Ithaka. 
The resolution of the crisis in Ithaka, which has been brought on in large part by the 
outrageous behavior of the suitors, is one of the main themes of the Odyssey. With this in 
mind, Crielaard posits the Phaiakian community as a foil not only for the Cyclopes, but also 
for the community at Ithaka, which is being (over)run by the suitors. Crielaard also points 
out that a fuller understanding of the purpose of the deviant communities in the Odyssey can 
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be attained by taking into account the different literary genres that have been incorporated 
into its storyline, such as wisdom and didactic poetry, which bring ethical dilemmas and the 
establishment of cultural norms into the plot. It is through these deviant communities, 
then, that the poems indicate the ideal form of communal society and the ideal ways in 
which their leaders should behave. 

Several of the micro essays also explore the cultural framework of the Homeric world. 
Van Wees, for instance, looks at the hierarchical nature of Homeric society and the 
relationships among the different classes that are evidenced in the poems (CLass RELA- 
TIONS). Elmer examines the workings of the ASSEMBLIES AND COUNCILS and remarks 
on how both of the epics are very interested in what we call “politics,” the assemblies and 
councils being the vehicles through which collective opinion is heard and decisions are 
made. Harris takes a detailed look at the character of sLAVERY as it is depicted in the 
poems and how this institution was used to support the heroes’ position at the top of the 
hierarchy. Harris also discusses the economic underpinnings of the Homeric world — 
agriculture and trade — that form the background landscape of the epics (HOMERIC 
Economy). Wecowski discusses the role that heroic feasting had in affirming the hier- 
archical nature and perpetuating the cultural norms of Homeric society (FEASTING AND 
Drinkinc IN Homer), while Stocking looks at how ATHLETIC COMPETITION was 
used to symbolize the hero’s ¢imé and his place within that hierarchy. Lyons explores the 
thematic importance of the family in both epics: in the I/iad we see its destruction, and in 
the Odyssey its eventual reconstruction. In addition, in WoMEN 1N Homer, Lyons details 
the central roles that women play despite the predominant theme of male heroism. The 
essay on WARFARE by Palaima attempts to answer the question of why stories concerning 
war were of such central importance to the audiences who listened to the epic tales (and to 
us) Over so many generations. 

The focus on the Homeric world of the heroes and their cultural framework is continued 
by Strauss Clay in her essay on Homeric Re ticion. First she discusses the ritual 
practices that the Homeric characters engage in and the ways in which they interact with 
the divine. Strauss Clay then turns her attention to the poet’s concept of the nature of the 
gods and their powers within the Homeric world. Strauss Clay reasons that we can discern 
a fairly cohesive “Homeric theology” from the things that are said and done by the 
characters or pronounced by the narrator. This theology created by the Homeric epics 
was of key importance in the ancient world because the Greeks themselves credited the 
poets (Hdt. 2.53.2), and not any religious authority, with laying the foundations of Greek 
religion. As Strauss Clay says, while it’s true that the epics were not “theological treatises,” 
nonetheless “the influence of the poets on the religious imagination was enormous.” 

Among the ritual practices we can count various types of offerings, including libations 
and animal sacrifices, the performance of processions and religious festivals, and the 
swearing of oaths and vows promising future sacrifices (see Naiden, OFFERINGS IN 
HoMER, SUPPLICATION IN Homer; Gazis, RELIGIOUS FESTIVALS IN HOMER; 
Pulleyn, Prayers anp Vows). The basic conduct of these cult activities and the 
motivations behind them would have been familiar to the audience listening to the epics 
(and to us) from actual Greek religious practice. Nonetheless, the Homeric heroes are 
depicted as having a closer relationship with the deities than those listening to the stories; 
Achilles and Odysseus encounter the deities themselves (see Petridou, Ep1PHANY IN 
Homer; Stafford, PERSONIFICATION IN Homer), while others can guess at their 
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presence. Certainly their actions were guided and their lives were very much affected by 
those deities — for better and for worse. One may pray to Zeus for justice, but whether it will 
be dispensed can never be relied on. This seems to have been a basic tenet of Greek religion, 
both within the epic world and in reality. Strauss Clay also comments on the question of 
the omnipotence of the gods and their relation to Fate. Moira is the portion that both men 
and gods are given. But Zeus is shown as being able to change an outcome if he so wills it, 
as in the passage in which he concedes that he must allow his son Sarpedon to die (J/. 
16.4338); this indicates that his will and Fate are actually the same. Thus, the relation 
between Zeus and Fate “is not hierarchical, but rather cognitive.” 

The passage concerning the special treatment that Sarpedon receives after his death is 
also significant because it raises another issue: whether or not the Homeric audiences 
practiced HERO cuLTS (Murphy; see also Hooper, AFTERLIFE IN HOMER) or some 
kind of ancestor cult. It does seem as if the Homeric world has some knowledge of the 
institution of formally worshipping ancestors. But this question inevitably leads us to a 
much larger issue, one that is actually implicit in the very acknowledgment that the ritual 
practices of the Homeric characters would have been familiar to the poets and their 
audiences. Indeed, Crielaard’s analysis of the cultural framework that is embedded in the 
Homeric world also leads us to a similar place. The inevitable impulse, once one starts to 
analyze the landscape in which the Homeric characters live and act, is to compare the 
details with the social practices that are seen in the cultural landscape of the historical 
Greeks. Then the question becomes, “Where in time does the world of the Homeric epics 
sit most comfortably? And can it in fact be situated in one time period at all?” 

The attempts to provide a positive answer to these questions have been focused 
predominantly on the “artifacts” — both physical and cultural — found in the epics that 
correspond to realities in the ancient world. For the late nineteenth and the first half of 
the twentieth centuries, archaeologists such as SCHLIEMANN (Runnels) and BLEGEN 
(Abell) digging at Bronze Age sites believed that artifacts mentioned in the Homeric 
poems, such as the BOARS’ TUSK HELMETS (Burns), Nesror’s Cup (Burns), and the 
tower shield, correlated well with the material remains that they were finding at sites such 
as Troy, Mycenae (Nikoloudis), and Pytos (Nikoloudis; see also Burns, TRoy AND 
Irs Treasures; Abell, Homertc ArcHAgo.ocy; Cline, Hitrire LirerRary 
EvipDENCE). The 1952 decipherment of the Linear B tablets, in combination with a 
growing body of archaeological evidence from the Bronze Age, demonstrated that this 
correlation could not be correct; the cultures of the worlds found on the tablets and that 
of the epics are vastly different. The fact that terms such as BASILEUS AND ANAX 
(Palaima) exist in both the Linear B tablets and in Homer helps us to trace the 
development of the cultural institutions they represent from the Bronze Age into the 
historical periods, but they also underline how different the worlds of the Bronze Age 
wanax and that of the Homeric heroes actually were. 

Faced with this reality, some scholars denied that there was any, or much, of a connec- 
tion between the epics and the real world (see Dickinson 2016). For others, the quest 
continued, but with more attention being paid to the background details of the society in 
which the Homeric heroes acted (e.g. Finley [1954] 1979). The growing knowledge that the 
poems’ metrical patterns themselves may have originated in the times before the collapse of 
the Bronze Age, and that the major themes were derived from non-Greek epic traditions 
(Bachvarova, Nosto1, and DesTrucTION oF Cities, THE LITERARY TRADITION 
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oF), argued for more nuanced interpretations of where in time the epics might be placed, or 
rather for the acknowledgment that various time periods are evidenced within their lines 
(Sherratt 1990). It is possible that the texts themselves developed over a very long time 
before they reached their definitive stage (Nagy 19922, 1995). Hence, several micro essays in 
this part of the book address the material culture of the Iron Age and the Early Archaic 
period. Among them are Eder’s on BuriAL Practices; Lloyd’s two essays on WARRIOR 
Graves and Weapons AND Armor; Murphy’s on the tenth-century site of Ler- 
KANDI, whose rich burials seem to mirror the heroic burial practices of the epics; and 
Westgate’s HousEHOLD ORGANIZATION, which outlines the way floorplans of habita- 
tion sites developed over that time period. As archaeological work has revealed more 
evidence from the time periods that have been thought to relate to the Homeric world, 
various scholars have espoused not only different answers to the question of which time 
period the epics belong in, but also different approaches to the material (see Sherratt and 
Bennet 2016), all of which makes Homeric studies a much richer field. 

Several of these approaches are represented in this volume. For instance, Crielaard, 
building on his discussion of the various HOMERIC COMMuNITIES and a detailed 
assessment of the relevant archaeological evidence, looks to find the most plausible time 
period with which we may associate the “artifacts” of the Homeric world. He proposes that 
the eighth to seventh centuries B.c. correlate best with the background details of the 
Homeric cultural landscape. He points out that “developments taking place in this period 
will have provoked a particular interest in the moral and ethical dilemmas” that are a 
concern in the epics. Thus, the eighth and seventh centuries can be seen as the time in 
which the poems were crystallizing into their definitive form. 

Whitley, in HoMER AnD HisTory, takes a different approach. He traces the histori- 
ography of Homeric studies (see also Abell, Homertc ARCHAEOLOGY) and addresses the 
question of the historicity of the events portrayed in the epics. Whitley argues that, because 
archaeological evidence indicates that the themes of the epics, the besieged city in particu- 
lar, were part of Greek storytelling traditions long before the Trojan War was thought to 
have occurred, it is very difficult to justify our considering it a historical event. He also 
points out that it is very difficult to find archaeological parallels for many of the most 
important objects in the epics, such as the SHIELD OF ACHILLES (Stockdale) and 
Nestor’s Cup (Burns), while other cultural artifacts within the epics that could poten- 
tially have archaeological correlates, such as BURIAL PRACTICES (Eder; see also Lloyd, 
Warrior Graves), the use of metal (see Lloyd, WEAPoNs AND ARMOR), and even 
BOARS’ TUSK HELMETS (Burns), cannot be tied to a unified archaeological horizon. 

Whitley proposes, therefore, that we should not look to any one time period as repre- 
senting the Homeric culture, saying “the world of Early Iron Age Greece was, on purely 
archaeological grounds, simply too socially and culturally diverse to form a coherent social 
order that might form the historical background.” The significance of such objects for the 
epics may lie more in their own heroic histories, and the value that is consequently accorded 
them by the poems’ characters and, presumably, by their audiences as well. Whitley then 
asks, “What is Homer’s sense ‘of the past,’ that is, of history?” His answer is that for the 
Homeric heroes, their past was largely established through those entangled objects, which 
for them were “exemplary” — very much linked to their present, while for Homer and his 
audience, that past had to be more remote in order to be heroic. In effect, the material 
artifacts, along with the cultural artifacts, accomplish both objectives. 
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In Nakassis’s HomMERic GEOGRAPHY again we encounter the question of what in the 
epics can be considered to correspond to actual objects in our own world — although here we 
are talking more specifically about places. The quest to fix the place names of the epics — 
Troy (Burns), Mycenae (Nikoloudis), Ithaka and Pytos (Nikoloudis) in geograph- 
ical space, or to trace the voyage of Odysseus around the Mediterranean, has proved very 
compelling for Homeric scholars over the generations, and it is still a puzzle that fascinates 
many. Much of the focus of such studies has been on the Catalogue of Ships (IZ. 2.493-7593 
see Jasnow, CATALOGUE OF SHIPS, ARCHAEOLOGY; Evans, CATALOGUE OF SHIPS, 
Literary Aspects), which many have considered a more or less accurate remembrance 
of the prominent polities of the Late Bronze Age. As it has been shown that the Catalogue 
was most likely modified over time to suit the purposes of various poets, a new approach, or 
set of approaches, have been found, which primarily considers the role the Catalogue plays in 
reflecting and responding to the epic’s themes and characters. It has also been recognized that 
the Catalogue displays a knowledge of other epic traditions. Similar work has been done 
concerning the poetic positioning of Troy, Ithaka, Pylos, and, of course, the many places that 
Odysseus visited in his travels. Nakassis makes the point that “geography and topography are 
not invariably inert and passive fossils, by means of which the historical context of the epics 
can be reconstructed, but active elements that construct meaning in the poem.” Nakassis also 
offers a very satisfying way forward for the future study of the epic place names: he shows how 
several of the places and their descriptions would have held a dual set of meanings — one that 
relates to the mythology of the epic storyline, and another that would have referenced the 
place as it existed for the Homeric audience. Thus the place names would have resonated for 
listeners in more than one way, a concept that is certainly worth exploring further. 

In Homeric Mareria.ity, Antonaccio at first leaves aside the question of how the 
material objects of the epics relate to the real world in any historical sense. She addresses 
“Homer’s ‘materiality,’ instead of the archaeology of Homer” in order to get at “the 
relational nature of things, with each other and with people.” With this aim in mind, 
Antonaccio finds it beneficial to explore the concept of “distributed minds,” which refers to 
the way in which our minds, or our cognition, stand in various relationships to things and 
objects; material culture becomes the “scaffolding” upon which our cognition is distributed. 
“This approach calls attention to how Homeric poetry engages with objects and things, 
singing things into presence and evoking times and places not evident in a given poetic 
episode, or in the present time of the listeners.” 

Thus, objects have great power both within the epics and for those listening to them. 
The objects described in ekphrases, such as the SHIELD OF ACHILLES (Stockdale), and 
those whose biographies are given in detail, and even those that are referred to in arming or 
feasting scenes, would have served not only to construct the characters of the Homeric 
heroes, but also to evoke a set of thoughts and memories for the listener, thereby creating a 
sensory experience from the words as they were sung (or read). Many of the objects 
described by Homer must not have been present, or physically knowable, for the audience — 
both exotic and prestigious objects that were first created at great chronological and 
geographical distances from the listeners, and others that were entirely fantastical. But this 
would have made the recitation of their lineages and special qualities affect people’s 
imaginations even more intensively. 

For those who actually possessed these objects, there would have been an additional 
reason to value such recitations. The messages of the objects within the epics, their ability to 
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draw an affinity between the bearer and a venerable past, and to contribute to the creation 
of a heroic character, would also have conveyed a similar type of affinity upon those who 
were able to display real heirlooms, and enact their power, in rituals such as feasting and gift 
exchange. It is from this perspective that Antonaccio discusses the Homeric objects and 
their relation to history: “By deploying exotic, prestigious objects from other places and 
times in the Greek Iron Age, the past was mystified in various ways that would benefit 
those whose interests were at stake — those holding or trying to gain power and prestige in 
the Iron Age.” As she concludes, “With respect to epic poetry, it behooves us always to 
remember for whom the bards sing, and who claims the stories and their meaning — right 
down to the present.” 

Indeed, in this set of essays we see a diversity of claims about the meaning of the stories, all 
of which prove their worth in that they deepen our understanding of the poems and help us in 
our search for answers to those perennial questions. Of course, they will also undoubtedly 
prompt new sets of questions, setting the stage for the next set of inquiries. 


CS 


Homeric Communities 


SUPERFICIAL READING of the J/iad and the Odyssey might give the impression that 

Homer’s epics are all about individual heroism, pursued by highly competitive 

and ambitious individuals with big egos who are extremely anxious about their 
personal status, honor, and glory.’ This is certainly partly correct, but it is also clear that 
the actions and behavior of these heroes are set against a background where, at a more 
ethical and moral level, an important role is reserved for the collective community 
(Hammer 2002, 11-16). In the I/iad, one of the central themes is the question of 
authority, exemplified by Agamemnon’s failing leadership. The poem addresses the 
question of how a leader should behave in order to ensure the well-being of the 
community as a whole. An important subtheme in this story of a war between two 
communities is the tension between individual glory (Achilles’ and Hektor’s), on the 
one hand, and the common interest of the army and the safety of the community on the 
other. In the Odyssey, a hostile takeover of the leader’s household (Odysseus’s) almost 
escalates into civic strife that would have affected the entire community. One of the 
moral lessons to be learned is that a conflict that cannot be resolved “privately” must not 
be carried on by means of violence; internal cohesion must not be endangered by 
egoism and Aybris (Ulf 2009, 83-6). 

The aim of this essay is to reconstruct what communities in Homer look like and 
how they function, considering their basic social, political, economic, and religious 
structures. We will also discuss what holds them together and where the Homeric 
heroes fit into all of this. At the end we will also reflect on whether this picture can be 
linked to a specific temporal framework. But we will start by exploring the rather 
unusual character of most of the communities in Homer and how this may affect our 
views and interpretations. 


"I would like to thank Hans van Wees for his comments on the manuscript of this essay. All 
remaining mistakes are of course mine. 
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Introduction: Imagining Communities 


He Iliad and Odyssey are conveniently categorized as epic poetry, that is, songs 
celebrating the great deeds of heroes of the past. However, this does not do full 
justice to the character of the epics. They contain elements of what is sometimes called 
wisdom or didactic poetry. Interwoven with the main storylines we find ideas about 
morality, social relations and social conflicts, the organization of community life, death 
and the afterlife, man’s relationship with the supernatural, ethical systems and dilemmas, 
cultural values, codes of conduct, and practices related to these codes and values. However, 
the I/iad and the Odyssey are not treatises on morality but well-wrought pieces of literature, 
composed with the intention of entertaining the audience with complex characters, 
situations that are sometimes unusual, and unexpected storylines. 

This blend of elements that we today would associate with different literary genres is one 
of the reasons why the information found in the epics sometimes seems diffuse and is not 
always readily understandable to the modern reader. It is certainly something that compli- 
cates the study of Homeric communities. To start with, although the community and the 
role of the individual and household (ozos) within it constitute one of the central themes of 
the two poems (Rose 1997), this theme is presented in a far from straightforward manner. 
With only slight exaggeration we may say that in the I/iad and the Odyssey there is a 
bewildering collection of aberrant communities that often display deviant social behavior. 
For instance, in the I/iad the Greeks are gathered in an unusual habitat, forming a 
community of an unusually large size (some 60,000 people; van Wees 1992, 270) with an 
unusual demographic composition (mostly adult males, a few unfree adult females, and no 
children), whose members do not perform their usual daily tasks as they are living without 
the social and cultic institutions of a normal community. Local and regional war units with 
their commanders and vice-commanders are assembled under the commander-in-chief 
Agamemnon. He has a “court” of regional chiefs who are his advisors and table compan- 
ions — a situation that is very different from anything these chiefs (including Agamemnon 
himself) would experience at home (see ASSEMBLIES AND COUNCILS). Status relation- 
ships and social cohesion are under enormous pressure due to the conflict between 
Agamemnon — who possesses the inherited and god-given right to rule and who is 
basileuteros, “more kingly” than the others (J/. 2.580, 9.69, 160-3) — and Achilles, who is 
his junior and has achieved much prestige and status due to the fact that he is the most 
formidable fighter and, more generally, “the best of the Achaeans.” 

The situation in Troy is more normal and not very different from life in a Greek town, 
apart from the Trojan royal house’s adherence to some exotic practices such as polygamy 
(I/. 21.88, 22.46-8, 24.495-7; E. Hall 1989, 42-3) and patri-virilocal residence (6.242-50, 
3133-17; Burke 2007), which in the case of Paris is combined with a decadent lifestyle 
and uncontrolled sexual behavior (I/. 3.17, 43-5, 54-5, 382, 391-4; cf. IL 2.870-5, 17.51-2; 
Deger-Jalkotzy 1979). On the other hand, it is a city under siege that temporarily houses a 
mixed population of over 50,000 allies (J/. 8.562—3). Seen within this context, it is perhaps 
no coincidence that one of the themes on the shield that Hephaistos makes for Achilles 
(SHIELD oF ACHILLES) comprises a comparison between a city at peace and one at war 
(IZ. 18.490-540). 

In the Odyssey we encounter an even greater diversity of unconventional communities. 
Their specific role in the storyline necessitates dwelling a little longer on the literary and 
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ideational aspects of this sequence. During his wanderings, Odysseus meets a lot of strange 
creatures but the behavior of the Cyclopes is by far the most outrageous. In Book 9, 
Odysseus tells the Phaiakians about his visit to the land of the Cyclopes. He introduces 
them (9.105—15) as savage creatures, living on an isolated island, dwelling in a dispersed 
fashion in caves high in the mountains, unfamiliar with agriculture, assemblies for counsels, 
or institutions (9.112: out’ agorai bouléphoroi oute themistes), and concerned only about what 
is good for their own families. They have “no ships . . . to visit all the various cities of men,” 
as other people do (9.126—9). Even before it is revealed that they are man-eating giants 
(9.187-92, 214-15, 289-93), it is clear that the Cyclopes stand for everything that would 
horrify a normal citizen of a standard Homeric community. 


Odysseus’s audience, the Phaiakians, are the Cyclopes’ opposites in almost every respect 
(Crielaard 2009b, 353-4). They excel in sports, dance, and poetry; they are fabulous 
seafarers and respect the laws of hospitality (Od. 6, esp. 9-10). They live in a nucleated 
settlement that is delineated by a circuit wall and has temples, an agoré, and a harbor. This 
urban infrastructure embodies a division between religious, civic, and private space, and 
fosters community life and communications with other city communities (see e.g. Od. 
9.106—15, 124-9, 275-6; Scully 1990, 110-11). 

The Phaiakians and Cyclopes most likely reflect ideas of the poet and his audience about 
the good (or ideal) community and the archetypal anticommunity, respectively. Skheria’s 
qualities, which are almost too good to be true, have a clear function in the plot. Situated 
between two worlds, Skheria permits Odysseus’s return to the “real” world (Segal 1962). It 
stands in contrast not only with the land of the Cyclopes but also with Ithaka, where 


anarchy prevails since Odysseus’s absence (Olson 1995, 184-204). Stasis (civil strife) may not 
have been unusual for Homer’s audience but it certainly was not the normal state of being. 

The situation at Ithaka is a good illustration of the point made earlier about the 
difficulties that the modern observer sometimes faces in discerning whether specific 
situations qualify as “normal” or “deviant.” Community life at Ithaka continued, despite 
the absence of its main ruler and the nonfunctioning of its assembly for a period of twenty 
years (Od. 2.25~7). An explanation could be that Odysseus’s absence has caused great 
problems for his own oikos but not for the other oikoi of Ithaka (Adkins 1997, 701-2). On 
the other hand, Telemakhos in his speech to the first assembly in twenty years points out 
that the suitors’ behavior not only affects Odysseus’s household, but also draws the entire 
community into a moral and social crisis (Od. 1.372-80, 2.6—83; also 239-41; cf. 16.374-5). 
Indeed, the non-functioning of the assembly may be taken not as a norm but as a sign of 
the troublesome situation in Ithaka (Thalmann 1998, 129). 

The young aristocrats of Ithaka and neighboring islands have started competing for the 
hand of Odysseus’s widow (1.392—6), each hoping that he will marry Penelope and, through 
her, replace Odysseus and become the next leading dasileus (chief or leader). Many scholars 
assume that this was a normal procedure under these circumstances. Those who are 
convinced that Homeric society was dominated by rulers comparable to Polynesian Big 
Men use this power struggle as a key argument showing that power and status in a Homeric 
community were not inherited but acquired on the basis of personal power and authority 
(Qviller 1981, 116-17). Others consider this as a residue of the pre-Greek institution of 
matrilineal succession and kingship by marriage (Finkelberg 2005, 69-70). Although the 
whole situation may seem somewhat puzzling (e.g. Finley [1954] 1979, 88-93; Halverson 
1986), it is less so if one acknowledges that Homer portrays, once again, a community that is 
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not in its normal state of being. The leading dasileus — Odysseus — is believed to have 
perished, his son Telemakhos is too young to succeed him, and his old father Laertes has 
retreated voluntarily to the countryside to live a rustic life in isolation (1.189—93} 24.205—10; in 
contrast to, for example, Nestor and Priam who — despite or, rather, thanks to their old age — 
still occupy a prominent place in the center of power). Moreover, almost none of Odysseus’s 
loyal companions and followers have returned from the war against Troy. As the develop- 
ment of the plot shows, this very unusual situation was created with a clear literary and 
ideational purpose. It sets the stage for the suitors, probably emblematizing a bad type of 
aristocrat, to demonstrate how their overbearing behavior breaks all kinds of social conven- 
tions (Said 1979; Lateiner 1993; Wecowski 2014, 195, 225-34). For a number of years already 
(2.8990) the suitors have invaded Odysseus’s home uninvited and feasted at his expense 
without reciprocating. This obviously violates the normal aristocratic code of honor. What is 
more, if we look at the effects of this behavior, it becomes clear that the suitors have designed 
a wicked strategy to checkmate both Penelope and Telemakhos. Under normal circum- 
stances, a young widow might return to her father’s household and possibly remarry (1.275-8, 
2.11314, 19.1589). But Penelope is on her own, and it is impossible to leave Odysseus’s 
possessions unattended. What the suitors do is explicitly said to be against the custom of 
courting a noblewoman (18.275-9; cf. 1.225-9, 2.195~7). By wooing her, this self-selected, 
uninvited group of young aristocrats engage in a game that plays with the well-known motif 
of the “trial of the suitors.” A famous example of this is found in Herodotos’s story of 
Kleisthenes of Sikyon, who invited suitors to his house to compete for the hand of his 
daughter and, after entertaining (and testing) them for a considerable period of time, picked 
one of them as his son-in-law and rightful successor (Hdt. 6.126—30; pace Robertson 1991 
who argues that this was an early Greek custom rather than a literary or folklore motif). In 
Penelope’s case, a father (or, for that matter, a father-in-law) who is in control of the whole 
affair and picks his favorite is blatantly absent (cf. 2.52-4). As Telemakhos remarks on more 


than one occasion (Od. 1.250 [=16.127], 374-9, 2.48-9, 2.55-9 [=27.534-48], 4.318-21; also 
2.237-8, 14.90-5), feasting at Odysseus’s expense means that the suitors literally “eat” his 
house and household, thus further neutralizing any of Telemakhos’s future claims to succeed 
his father as the leading dasileus. (Note that Penelope’s suitors will also be tested in the end 
by means of the bow-shooting contest: see Od. 21.68-79, esp. 75-8; cf. Scodel 2001, who 
presents a detailed analysis of the suitors’ strategies, using game theory, but fails to mention 
the strategy of “eating” Telemakhos’s possessions.) 

To follow the storyline a little further, the plot requires that Odysseus in disguise 
personally experiences the suitors’ abuse of the situation and suffers from their deviant 
social behavior. After this, Odysseus — exemplifying the just aristocrat (Rutherford 1986) — 
is even more entitled to restore order in his oikos, although this effectively means harming 
the wider community. By slaughtering Penelope’s suitors, he exterminates the erma poléos 
(the “city’s stay”), “the finest young men in Ithaka” (hoi meg’ aristoi kouron: 23.1212; see also 
24.107-8, 429), supposedly the next generation of basilées. In this manner, Odysseus creates 
another abnormal situation, as his community is now headed by someone who is virtually a 
usurper, a tyrant avant /a lettre (Rihll 1992; Carlier 2006, 107). Only thanks to an interven- 
tion by Zeus and Athena is the strife between Odysseus’s house and the families of the 
suitors deescalated (24.473-548) and the situation at Ithaka normalized. 

To conclude this introduction, nonstereotypical communities and unusual social situ- 
ations abound in the epics. These may be deceptive when reconstructing social structures 
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and customs (see, for instance, Donlan 1982, 3, 11; 1985, 299). We have to piece together 
small bits of information and read between the lines. Sometimes negative mirror images 
(as in the case of the Cyclopes) appear to be very informative. It seems possible, however, to 
reconstruct an image of a community that is coherent and anthropologically “sound” and 
that approaches the ideal type that the poet and his audience may have used as a framework 
of reference to compose and enjoy the epics. 


The Homeric Community 


Homeric community is referred to as a démos, which encompasses both the inhabit- 

ants and their land. It consists of a group of people who identify with a central place 
(asty) within their territory (see e.g. Od. 8.555: gaia, démos, polis) and with specific features of 
the landscape (e.g. Od. 3.81, 9.21-8) or with the resources the land sustains (see such epithets 
as “rich in sheep,” poluarni; “rich in cattle,” poluboutés, “rich in vines,” polustaphulon, see 
Homeric Economy). Quite frequently, in the Catalogue of Ships (/. 2.494-760; 
CATALOGUE OF SHIPS, ARCHAEOLOGY; CATALOGUE OF SHIPS, LITERARY 
Aspects) and the Catalogue of Trojan Allies (2.816—-77) peoples and communities are 
differentiated not only by the settlements they occupy but also by the physical characteris- 
tics of their territory and the landscape that is said to generate and nurture its people (see 
e.g. 2.8245, 864-5, 868-9; also 20.384—5, 390-2). The central places and their territories, 
together with their inhabitants and sanctuaries, are conceptualized as a unity. There are 
good grounds to apply the term po/is to this collective. Due to its main plot, the Odyssey 
focuses systematically on the oikos, which made Finley ([1954] 1979, 57-63, 105-6, 156), for 
instance, conclude that the redistributive oikos is the principal socioeconomic unit in what is 


basically a kinship-based society. It is evident, however, that Homer’s characters are familiar 
not only with the physical manifestations of the polis (Crielaard 1995, 239-47; Raaflaub 1997, 
629-33), but also with a po/is mentality (Scully 1990, 100-12; Raaflaub 1993, 46-59; 
Hélkeskamp 2002). The territory is also the patré or patrida gaia, the fatherland (Od. 
1.75; 21.208), which is worth fighting or dying for (e.g. I/. 12.243; 15.496-7). A sense of 
community and shared identity is fostered by, for instance, cult and religion (e.g. I/. 6.87— 
96, 269-79, 295-310; Od. 3.4-9, 55-9; Clay, Homeric RELIGION), ATHLETIC COMPE- 
TITION (Od. 8.100-3), dancing (J/. 18.491-6), and WARFARE (J/. 18.513-16). Community 
members either participate in these communal activities or simply attend them. 

The larger and more important cities such as Troy are explicitly said to be “well-built” 
(euktimenos), “well-founded” (eudmétos), or “well-walled” (euteikheos), or, indeed, “with wide 
streets” (ewruaguia) or “with lofty gates” (hupsipulos; Scully 1990, 49, 78, 131-3; Holkeskamp 
2002, 320-1). The use of these epithets for specific cities seems to suggest that not all places 
mentioned in the epics qualify as such. What is more, descriptions of walled towns like 
Troy or Skheria (Od. 6.262—72, 7.43-6: palisade) could give the impression that these are 
well-organized, densely occupied settlements. However, what the poet seems to have in 
mind is more like an open, semirural urban landscape. Homer’s characters live in houses or, 
rather, compounds that encompass a number of freestanding structures within a spacious, 
walled courtyard housing all kinds of animals and a dung heap (van Wees 1992, 41-2, with 
notes 53-8; see HousEHOLD ORGANIZATION). Next to the courtyard of Alkinods’s 
dwelling on Skheria, there is even a large orchard (Od. 7.112-21). When Odysseus promises 
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his herdsmen, Eumaois and Philoitios, wives and “possessions and houses built next to 
mine” (ktémat’ opass6 oikia teggus emeio tetugmena, Od. 21.214-15), the implication is that 
within the settled area of Ithaka town there is enough room to create a new cluster of 
houses. Such a cluster would be normally inhabited by “companions” (Aefairoi) and 
“brothers” (kasignétoi) (215-16; cf. I/. 6.31617). 

In the epics, places such as Ithaka and Skheria contain a number of elite families or 
households. ‘The business of the community is administered by the heads of these house- 
holds or a selection thereof, headed by a supreme dasi/eus who holds office as primus inter 
pares. As Alkinoés explains about Skheria, “here are twelve who are marked out as dasi/ées in 
our community (démos) with power, and they act as leaders (archoi), and I myself am the 
thirteenth” (Od. 8.390-1, with 11.353; cf. I/. 2.204-6: ideal of one ruler). Under normal 
circumstances this privileged position is hereditary (hence Od. 7.149-50, 11.494-8). 
Members of the elite are frequently referred to as basilées, although other titles of authority 
are also used, the most important being anax, archos, aristos, (démo)gerontes, hégétores éde 
medontes, héros, kreién, poimen laén, and protos (e.g. Il. 3.146-53; Od. 8.101; see BASILEUS 
AND ANAX IN HoMER AND MyceENEAN GREEK TExTs). Some of the titles that 
Homer uses relate to partly military functions, for instance hégemén, koiranos, kosmétor, 
orchamos, séemantor, and tagos (Schulz 1981, van Wees 1992, 31 with n. 20). 

A Homeric community is an independent and self-governing entity with deliberative 
institutions and a meeting place (agoré) that is controlled by the elite. A council of basilées 
(Od. 6.54-5) or (démo)gerontes (“|community] elders”) deliberate about all political, military, 
and judicial issues that concern the community (//. 9.74—6, 96-103, 18.497-508; Carlier 1984, 
146-8; 2007; ASSEMBLIES AND Councits). In the Homeric ideology of government, the 
basilées are supposed to express the will of the people (or, rather, of the male population; 
Il. 2.204-6, 16.3858), endowing the community with a sort of passive sovereignty. Insti- 
tutional offices do not exist in the Homeric world: the political power of the dasilées is 
typically framed as their simé (“honor,” “deference”) and geras (“expression of deference,” 
“privilege”; Donlan 1981, 110). 

Sometimes all the men of the community are called to an assembly (agoré) to listen to the 
elders discussing a community matter (démios, Od. 2.32). The agoré is, like the battlefield, a 
stage where leaders can show their preeminence (J/. 1.490, 9.441). Although the leading 
basileus makes the final decision, consensus is important and the assembly and council have 
a role in making communal matters public and in legitimizing communal actions and 
decisions (Raaflaub 1997, 641-5; Holkeskamp 2002, 309-18). The people can have a role in 
political and juridical decisions, for instance if the leaders are divided among themselves 
or if a difficult legal case is presented (J/. 18.502-8; Od. 3.13758, 24.463—6; van Wees 1992, 
32-4). Homeric politics rest, as Hammer (2002, 160) puts it, “upon a system of values in 
which decisions are enacted in a public space and subject to community acclaim and 
sanction. This space is constituted by both the elite and the démos.” 

The Homeric elites may be best labeled as an incipient aristocracy (see Starr 1986, 41). 
They can be considered as an aristocracy because their authority is largely based on the idea 
that their members are the “good ones” (aristoi, agathoi, esthloi, etc.) or even “the best” 
(aristées), not only physically (Donlan 1980, 6; van Wees 1992, 78-9) but also in a moral 
sense (Stein-Holkeskamp 1989, 54-5). In line with this is their “godlike” charisma (Cobet 
1981, 26-7) and their concern for body care and cleanliness, which act as high-status markers 
(Wohrle 1996, 151-65). Aristocratic qualities are competitive rather than cooperative 
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excellences (Adkins 1997, 699): for instance, sons of noble families are instructed not to 
shame their illustrious forebears (I/. 6.209—10; Od. 24.507—9, 512) and “always to be the best 
and excel above others” (J/. 6.208, 11.784). Male aristocrats are supposed to excel especially 
on the battlefield, in court, and in council (J/. 2.200-3, 9.440-1, 16.541-2; Od. 2.230—1, 
4.690-5; cf. Hes. Theog. 85-90, 434), while female members stand out for their beauty and 
wisdom (see e.g. Od. 2.115-26, 7.69-74, 18.218-19; WOMEN IN Homer). Members of the 
elite do not possess these superior qualities by chance; quite the contrary, there is a strong 
belief, or at least an ideal, that personal qualities such as strength, charisma, beauty, 
intelligence, and eloquence, are hereditary (e.g. I/. 14.10-27; Od. 2.27080; but cf. UIf 
1990, I-49), and so are power and authority, as is made clear by, for instance, the 
designation “Zeus-nourished scepter-bearing dasilées” (e.g. Od. 4.62—4). These qualities 
find expression and are perfected in a differentiating lifestyle, characterized by the cultiva- 
tion and display of wealth and leisure and revolving around prestige-giving feasts, athletic 
games (Od. 8.145-51, 230-3; FEASTING AND DRINKING IN Homer; ATHLETIC Com- 
PETITION), and other typically elite activities, like horse breeding (van Wees 1992, 45-7, 95} 
van Wees and Fisher 2015, 21, 38-40; but cf. Wecowski 2014, 191-247). 

Aristoi define themselves in relation to others — basically everyone else — who are 
considered as “inferiors” (deiloi, kherées, kakoi, or kak6teroi, e.g. Od. 6.2753 15.324; 21.3245 
Thalmann 1998, 22-4; CLass RELATIONS). Obviously, inferiors lack the combination of 
good qualities that characterize the aristoi (I/. 2.216—77: Thersites vs. Odysseus). Hesiod 
gives his audience the advice to be “neither too friendly to the 4akoi or quarrelsome towards 
the esthloi” (Op. 716). Although Hesiod clearly does not situate himself among the esth/oi 
(and was probably a akos in the eyes of the esth/oi), he distinguishes himself from the kaki. 
His remark shows that dakos is a comparative quality that is measured in relation to oneself 
or another person. It is a qualification that is rather fluid, and the same must apply to kakoi 
as a social group. We find something similar in I/iad 24.63, where Hera uses almost the 
same phrasing to rebuke Apollo for supporting Hektor (Aakén hetar’, cf. Hes., Op. 716: 
kakén hetaron). Indirectly, Hektor is qualified as kakos, but this follows from the earlier 
comparison between Achilles, who is a demigod, and Hektor, who is not (J/. 24.58-9). 
There is no doubt, though, that Hektor, like Achilles, ranked among the aristoi. What this 
exhibits is a degree of fluidity of social status that is constantly measured or negotiated in 
relation to, and in interaction with, other individuals, social groups, or communities 
(Duplouy 2006). 

The Homeric elite can be qualified as an incipient aristocracy, as its social position is 
firmly established but its ranks are not closed. This is not made explicit in the epics, but can 
be inferred from a number of things, first of all from what can be considered the elite’s 
power base. Homeric aristocrats form a landed elite (Homeric Economy). Like the 
other free citizens, they live off their lands (Od. 18.365-75), but their estates are bigger (Od. 
18.358), their herds are larger (Donlan 1997, 656), and they employ a more extensive slave 
workforce (Od. 14.100-8). They are thus po/yk/éroi, “owning many plots” (Od. 14.211). Their 
plots are large enough to be divisible amongst heirs (Od. 14.208—10) or for pieces to be given 
away to slaves (Od. 21.214). What is important to realize is that there are no indications of a 
formal relation of dependency between non-elite and elite households (Ulf 1990, 120-2). 
There are no signs of feudal relationships either between dasi/ées and other citizens (Carlier 
1984, 178; Stein-Hélkeskamp 1989, 10) or between local dasilées and basilées who are 


»” 


considered to be “more kingly,” as Agamemnon is. There are sometimes companions 
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(etairoi), refugees (metanastai), and free retainers or followers (therapontes) in an aristo- 
cratic household, but these are generally not enough to substantiate the claim (see e.g. 
Finley [1954] 1979, 58-9, 103-4; Donlan 1982; Raaflaub 1997, 631, 637) that the status and 
power of such a household is determined by the number of “retainers” and other followers 
(cf. van Wees 1992, 42-4). Among the Greeks at Troy, Agamemnon is said to be “more 
kingly” (Zasileuteros) because he is richer and commands more men than any other (see e.g. 
I]. 1.281, 2.57680, 9.73; cf. Od. 14.98-104 on Odysseus). 

In sum, a Homeric community consists of an assemblage of free and relatively independ- 
ent households that differ, however, in wealth and status. For that matter, the same 
situation seems to prevail in Hesiod’s Works and Days. The poetic persona has serious 
juridical issues with the dasilées (Op. 38, 202, 221, 225-6, 248-64, etc.; see also Theog. 80-92, 
434) but, apart from that, the dasil/ées do not appear to exercise much economic or political 
control over his life (cf. Op. 286-828; Edwards 2004, esp. 37, 65-79, 121-7), which may 
explain why he is in a position to criticize their bribe-eating habits (Op. 39, 221, 264: basilées 
dorophagoi, literally “gift-eating”; Achilles similarly calls Agamemnon démoboros, “devourer 
of the people”: JZ. 1.2301; also 24.261-2). The ideal of independence also finds expression in 
the I-figure’s advice to the typical well-to-do farmer to confine social relations to neighbor- 
ing households (Op. 342-51; Crielaard 2009a, 359-61). 

We may assume that this state of relative independence of individual households implies 
that some individuals and their households can climb the social ladder, for instance when 
they are successful in enlarging their estates or acquiring more possessions through war, 
piracy, or a successful marriage — or all three, as Kastor the Cretan, one of Odysseus’s fictive 
personages, claims to have achieved (Od. 14.199-234; see also I/. 14.119—25). In Hesiod’s 
opinion it is through hard work that “men grow rich in flocks and substance,” which in its 
turn brings honor and prestige (Op. 308, 313). In both manners successful individuals or 
households can probably arrive at a point at which they are accepted in the circles of the 
aristoi. Vhe other side of the coin is that it is equally conceivable that a household may have 
to give up its claim to an elevated status and lifestyle, for example due to estate mismanage- 
ment or the division of family land among a number of inheritors. In sum, we have to 
assume that a certain amount of social mobility takes place into and out of the circles of this 
incipient aristocracy (Wecowski 2014, 21-6, 310-17; van Wees and Fisher 2015, 10, 24). 
However, these processes may be expected to happen incidentally and at a slow pace; 
otherwise the distinction between aristoi and kakoi would be hard to maintain. 

As mentioned above, there are no signs that there were feudal relationships between elite 
and other households. Relations of dependency may have existed in some other form, but 
Homer is not very explicit about this (but see Od. 15.321-4). When the poet refers to 
relationships of interdependency, it is between the ruling elite and the community as a 
whole (J/. 9.149-56; Od. 7.150). A good basileus takes care of the interests of the people and 
makes his country and people prosper (Od. 19.109-14 on good and bad rulers). The 
community is depicted as granting goods, honors, and privileges, in return for certain 
“community services” on the part of the elite. An often-quoted passage from the I/iad sums 
up some of the privileges and functions of the elite. In the turmoil of the battlefield, 
Sarpedon reminds his cousin Glaukos that they have to fight in the first lines, since “we two 
are honored before others in Lycia, with a seat and meat and full cups, and all men look on 
us as gods, and we are attributed a great temenos by the banks of the Xanthus, fair orchards 
and wheat-bearing fields” (J/, 12.310-14; also 6.194—5; similar speeches: 4.257-64, 341-8, 
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8.1614). Such a Zemenos could contain arable land, vineyards, and grazing land for cattle 
(1. 9.57880, 14.122—4, 18.550-1, with Edwards 1991, 223; 20.184-5; Od. 6.293). Land grants 
are said to be made on behalf of the community, although it is also clear that the elders 
make the decision (/. 9.574-80). The elders take the best seats in public (J/. 18.504—-5; 
Od. 8.6), and the wine they consume is referred to as “wine of the elders” (gerousios oinos: 
Il. 4.259; Od. 13.8-9) or “of the community” (démia: I/. v7.249-50) and is provided at public 
expense (J/. 9.71-2; van Wees 1992, 33; Donlan 1997, 661; but cf. Wecowski 2014, 199201, 
212, 237-9). The community is also obliged to compensate members of the elite for specific 
costs or losses (Od. 2.74-8, 13-13-15, 19.197-8, 22.55-6, 23.356-8). 

The epics have little to say about the body of free citizens. It is simply taken for granted 
that they are there. We find them coming together to talk and gossip (Od. 15.468, 17.617), 
and to attend assemblies, court cases (J/. 18.497-508; cf. Op. 29; Theog. 84-90), and cultic 
gatherings (J/. 6.11415; Od. 3.5-8). For their daily living they cultivate their lands (aroura) 
and at the end of the day they return to the city (e.g. Od. 6.259—-60, 13.31-4; also I/. 18.541-7, 
566-78). It is likely that they till a fixed plot of land (7. 12.421-3; Od. 6.10), a private holding 
or kléros, belonging to an oikos (I/. 15.498). In Hesiod’s world this land is inheritable and 
alienable (Op. 35-9, 341; cf. Od. 1.407: patris aroura, 14.209-10). On the basis of what has 
just been said regarding social mobility in relation to the degree of successful oikos 
management, we may envisage that these non-elite landholders comprise everything from 
smallholders to well-to-do farmers. 

As Finley ([1954] 1979, 53) has noted, there are no words in the poems meaning “peasant” 
or “craftsman.” Chariot-maker, potter, goldsmith, and shipwright are mentioned in passing 
(Il. 4.485-7, 18.601; Od. 3.425, 9.126, 18.328; for the more generic term Zektones, “construct- 
ors,” see e.g. I/. 13.389—91 [=16.482-4]; Od. 9.126-7; cf. 19.56, 21.43; see HoMERIc Econ- 
omy). There are also the démiourgoi, literally “those who work for the community,” who 
form a special category of specialists that includes seers, healers, skilled workmen, singers, 
and heralds (Od. 17.382—-6, 19.135; van Wees 1992, 32), but even these figure only in the 
margins of the story. It might be that craftsmen are deliberately left out of the poems. On 
the other hand, this situation is not dissimilar to that in Hesiod, who also refers only 
obliquely to a potter, a carpenter, a singer, and a smith (Op. 25-6, 430, 493). The conclusion 
may be that there is little labor specialization and that there are few full-time specialists 
around. In this connection it may be noted that both Homer’s and Hesiod’s protagonists 
are passionate do-it-yourselfers (see e.g. I/ 21.38-9; Od. 5.243-61, 23-177-8, 189-201; 
Edwards 2004, 53). 

As a consequence of the near invisibility of the free citizens, it is hard to estimate what 
portion of the community the elite comprises, though it may be substantial. On Skheria, in 
addition to the thirteen dasi/ées that form the governing elite (cf. Morris 1987, 95-6), there 
are other “elders” (Od. 7.189). Also on Ithaka there are “many other dasilées” (Od. 1.394-5). 
Odysseus lost many friends from noble families during his wanderings, but upon his 
homecoming in Ithaka he is still confronted with a large number of suitors (108 to be 
precise: Od. 16.247-53) and their families. They are sons of aristoi (Od. 2.51) and at least two 
of them are explicitly called dasileus (Od. 18.64, 24.179), which suggests that not all aristoi 
were basilées, that is, members of the ruling elite. We may see this impression of a relatively 
large elite confirmed on the Homeric battlefield, where each regional contingent is com- 
manded by a supreme leader but also has a large number of other leaders, each leading a 
small band of followers and companions (van Wees 1986, 287-90; 1988, 4—7). 
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Slaves are an integral part of house, household, and property (e.g. I/. 19.332—3; Od. 7.225, 
19.5256; see SLAVERY IN Homer), and hence the community. Slaves can be procured as 
booty in wars or raids (e.g. I/. 6.455—63, 18.28; Od. 1.398), but can also be bought U7. 7.475; 
Od. 1.430, 15.428-9, 483), or won as prizes in funerary games (J/. 23.263, 704-5). Slavery and 
other forms of dependent labor are a basic feature of the oikos economy. This is true for elite 
but probably also for most non-elite households. ‘The elite owed its leisured way of life to 
slavery: as Odysseus in disguise remarks, large numbers of slaves are an important means by 
which “men live well and are called prosperous” (Od. 17.422-3). Male and female slaves are 
often referred to as dmées/dméai or oikeés, rather neutral terms meaning “persons working in 
the house” (déma, oikos), but other terms are also used in the epics, probably because of the 
jobs they happen to be performing at the moment (amphipolos, tamieé, daitros, etc.). Female 
slaves work and live in the house, and male slaves work on the land as farmhands and 
herdsmen (Wickert-Micknat 1983, 117-212; Thalmann 1998, 52-66). These male slaves live 
physically and socially on the periphery of the social sphere of the community, as the 
estates, fields, and herding grounds of the urban elite are sometimes located far away in the 
countryside (see e.g. Od. 14.1-12, 100-4, 15.504—5; also I/. 12.313—4, 23.834—-5; Od. 11.187-8; van 
Wees 1992, 42, 49-53; Edwards 1993; Schnapp 1996) — sufficiently far away for slaves and 
other farmers living there to develop their own boorish language and manners (Thalmann 
1998, 83, 93-4, 104; Crielaard 2009a, 357-61). 

Homer hardly uses words formed on the stem of dou/- (doulos, doulé, douleia, etc.); such 
terms are found on the Linear B tablets of ca. 1200 B.c., predominantly in reference to a 
type of cultic servant whose status is ambivalent, and in the later Classical world where they 
are closely associated with strict chattel slavery. Reluctance to use these technical terms and 
vagueness about slavery and refinements of status at the bottom of society are sometimes 
seen as an attempt to mystify class relations (Gschnitzer 1976, 12, 14, 105; Finley [1954] 1979, 
59; Morris 1987, 178-9; Thalmann 1998, 18-19; note I/. 3.409; Od. 4.12: doulé used in the 
context of concubinage). On the other hand, Hesiod — who is very much occupied with 
class differences and has very different ideological concerns — happens to employ the same 
terminology. His dmdés/dméios is a dependent agricultural laborer whose exact status is not 
always easy to grasp but who seems to work for a farmer and lives in a shed (Aa/ié) on his 
land rather than working his own plot of land (Edwards 2004, 103-6). 

More glimpses of people belonging to the lower echelons of the community may be found 
in references to hired labor. Apart from instances of child labor (J/. 18.555-6), there is the 
erithos (Od. 18.550, 560: male harvester; cf. Hes. Op. 602: female laborer) and the ¢hés. A thes, 
who normally does not have a household of his own (Hes. Of. 602), is employed — usually for 
a year (I/. 21.444-5; also Solon 13.47-8 [W]) — to work another man’s land in exchange for a 
wage (misthos, Il. 21.445, Od. 18.358; also 4.643—-4). There is one reference to someone who 
“works as a thes” (théteuemen) for a man who does not have a Aeros (Od. 11.489-90), so 
presumably as a nonagricultural hired laborer. It is not exactly clear whether the term refers to 
a social status group or a form of labor — possibly the latter (in the sense of “seasonal 
worker”). The zhés is technically a free man, presumably a community member of low status, 
but since he is not attached to a richer man’s household, he is worse off than a slave (Edwards 
2004, 106-7). A slave may even be rewarded with a home, a wife, and a plot of land (Od. 
14.63-5). Every community, finally, seems to have its homeless lunatics (Od. 18.327-9) and 
beggars. Ithaka even has its “public beggar” (prokhos pandémios) who begs throughout the 
démos (Od. 18.1-7; cf. Op. 26, with Thalmann 1998, 100; Wickert-Micknat 1983, 171-2). 
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Much of what we have discussed thus far concerns the roles and functioning of males (or 
the ideals about their functioning) within the sociopolitical context of the household and 
community. What about the roles that women played or the activities and behaviors that 
were deemed appropriate to females? What ideals existed about femininity? What were the 
interrelationships between women and men and what social values were invested in the 
sexual differences between them (cf. Gilchrist 1997; Stig Sdérensen 2000; WOMEN IN 
Homer)? To start with, the women that figure in the epics, like the men, either belong 
to the higher echelons of the community or are dependent laborers; very little is said about 
the rest of the community's women. Different terms are used for females in their different 
life stages (neénis, parthenos, nymphé, kouré, gyné, etc.), depending on whether they are of 
marriageable age or in a married state (Wickert-Micknat 1982, 114-15; male age terminology: 
UIf 1990, 51-2). This underlines the fact that marriage and procreation are important aspects 
of female identity. Beauty is an important ideal for high-status females. Stature and figure 
are key elements of female beauty (e.g. Od. 6.152), but clothing, coiffure, scent, and personal 
ornaments are also important (e.g. I/. 14.1770-87; Od. 2.120, 6.27-8, 18.291-303; van Wees 
2005, 2-4). At the same time, modesty and industriousness are highly prized qualities. 

The house and household are the main social context in which women function (see 
Famity AND MarriaGE IN Homer). Married women take care of the children. They 
preside over the household and supervise the slave women and storerooms (Od. 21.1-9). The 
ideal is that husband and wife live in concord (omophrosyné) and keep a harmonious 
household that is “a grief to their enemies” (Od. 6.181-5). The mistress of the house spins 
and weaves (J/. 3.125; Od. 2.94, 4.131-6, 17.96-7), and indeed these activities characterize the 
good or noble housewife (Wickert-Micknat 1982, 39, 67-8, 77, 175; van Wees 2005, 20). 
Spinning can take place in the main room (e.g. Od. 6.305-7, 17.96-7) and weaving in the 
women’s part of the house, where the loom is apparently stationed (Od. 1.356-8, 2.94; 
HovusEHOLD ORGANIZATION). As mentioned, female slaves live and work in the house 
and perform domestic tasks, revolving around housekeeping, grinding meal, preparing and 
serving food, and spinning and weaving (e.g. I/. 6.490-2; Od. 1.356-8, 7.104—5, 20.105—o, 
149-62; Thalmann 1998, 62-4). Participation in the public life of the community is limited 
(I/. 18.496). Married women seem to stay at home most of the time. In Troy, however, 
noblewomen (geraias, the feminine form of geraios; Il. 6.87-g0, 269-72, 287, 296), appar- 
ently spouses of the elders and counsellors (J/. 6.113-14), take part in processions and 
religious ceremonies (J/. 6.269—79) that are also attended by the rest of the community’s 
women (6.114—15, 240-1). The ceremonies are led by a priestess who is said to have been 
chosen by the people of Troy but who is of noble birth and the wife of a prominent citizen 
(6.298-300; cf. 5.70, 11.224). Women may dedicate clothing (6.302—3) or perform rites that 
involve barley (Od. 4.761, here in a domestic context; Wickert-Micknat 1982, 55-6), but 
blood sacrifice seems to be reserved for men, although women may promise to sacrifice 
animal victims (J/. 6.308—9; Od. 17.50-1) and can attend animal sacrifices where they raise 
the outcry that accompanies the killing of the animal (Od. 3.450-2; see OFFERINGS IN 
Homer; Prayers AND Vows; RE.LiGiIous FESTIVALS IN HomM_ER). 

The mistress of the house takes part in the social life of the cikos, occasionally attending 
feasts (FEASTING AND DRINKING IN Homer). Although she does not eat and drink on 
these occasions, she can take part in the conversations with outsiders (van Wees 1995, 155-633 
cf., however, Wecowski 2014, 209). As van Wees (1995, 163) aptly observes, “the public 
image of women working |i.e. spinning], not eating, in the presence of their husbands may 
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amount to a show of ‘proper’ hierarchical gender relations put on for the benefit of 
outsiders.” Women engage in ceremonial gift-giving (e.g. Od. 4.12532, 227-9, 15.104-8, 
125-8), but always in association with other women; the types of gifts belong to the female 
sphere of life (Od. 4.125—6, 131-2, 15.105-8), just as gifts between males are gendered (Lyons 
2003, 3} 2012). Some women play more eminent roles and are held in esteem — such as Helen 
in Troy and Sparta, Areté in Skheria, and Penelope in Ithaka, and yet their status and their 
freedom to act are closely related to their husbands’ status (cf. Od. 7.67, 74 with 11.344-9). 
Girls and maidservants are allowed to move around freely, even out of town. They go out 
to fetch water, wash clothes, play games, and picnic (Od. 6.25—40, 316-17, 7.18-20), although 


the last two activities preferably take place out of sight of men for fear of gossip which 
would adversely affect their reputations (6.273-89). Unmarried girls are expected not to dine 
in the company of male guests (Od. 7.7-13; van Wees 1995, 156-7). When they reach a 
marriageable age, girls are “displayed” in public, taking their place in the chorus of dancers, 
where they draw the attention of unmarried males (Od. 6.156—60). Weddings seem to be 
public affairs: the SHIELD OF ACHILLES portrays multiple marriages taking place at night 
when the brides are led along through the city from their maiden chambers and young men 
follow the brides with song, music, and dance (J/ 18.491-5; Langdon 2008, 288; FAMILY 
AND MarRIAGE IN Homer). 


Communities in Time 


Rm we may ask whether it is possible to link the above picture to a specific time 
period. Space does not permit a full overview of how settlements and communities 
developed from the final stages of the Bronze Age to the Early Archaic period (for overviews 
see e.g. Morris 1998; Crielaard 2009a; Lemos 2014). However, we may assume that the late 
eighth and seventh centuries provide a proper temporal framework, in the first place because 
developments taking place in this period will have provoked a particular interest in the moral 
and ethical dilemmas outlined at the beginning of this essay. Second, the situation in Homer 
corresponds to a stage in settlement and community organization that we find in the 
archaeological record of the Aegean, particularly for the eighth and seventh centuries. 

From especially the eighth century B.c. onward, settlements all over Greece went 
through a phase of rapid transition. Especially significant is the rise of “big” sites. This rise 
was the result of the expansion of already larger than average sites, settlement nucleation, or 
the founding of new habitation sites. Big sites often consisted of a number of distinct house 
clusters or habitation nuclei. These nuclei then expanded and dispersed habitation clusters 
grew into larger urban nuclei. Regional connections were strengthened, resulting in net- 
works of smaller and larger nucleated settlements. All this was part of a long-drawn-out 
urbanization process that is usually connected to the rise of the polis (Morgan 2003, 57-64; 
Morris 2007; Crielaard 2009a). The end result was a patchwork comprising a few large city- 
states and numerous small “village states” (Morris 1991; Hansen and Nielsen 2004, 70-3, 
1319-27; Bintliff 2012, 213-20). 

The inhabitants of these developing settlements felt the need to create a sense of 
coherence and identity. Common practices and shared activities were instrumental in 
this process of community-building and for defining and organizing subgroups within 
the community. “Group-making projects” helped to create new spatial and social 
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infrastructures, which in their turn provided specific contexts that not only passively 
reflected the existing situation but also actively helped to shape identities (Brubaker 2002, 
170-5; Eerbeek 2014, 23-4). Cult was especially important in this respect, as it provided a 
stage for jointly enacted rituals, a common belief system and set of values, a shared sense of 
a past, and a common sense of a future (Hammer 2002, 32; Clay, Homeric RELicion). 
In the course of the eighth century we witness the appearance first of altars and later of 
freestanding shrines and temples. We also see a shift in the deposition of wealth from the 
“private” grave to the public sphere of the communal sanctuary (see BuRIAL PRACTICES). 
Together these elements provided an infrastructure for such shared practices as burned 
animal sacrifices and ceremonial eating and drinking (OFFERINGS IN HoMeER; 
FEASTING AND DrinxkinNc IN Homer). These happened in the context of feasts, 
festivals, and lifecycle rituals that highlighted age and gender identities and the social roles 
that members of these groups ought to play within the community, such as protectors and 
regenerators of the community (Fig. 5 ReLicious Festivats 1N Homer). The 
expanding cult system and in particular the dedication of votives also provided a stage for 
emphasizing differences in wealth and status (Snodgrass 1980, 33, 52-4; Coldstream 2003, 
333, 338-9; see also HERo Cutts, ARCHAEOLOGY OF). 

WaRFARE was another important group-making activity that created social bonds and 
expressed social differences at the same time. When the Greeks in the second half of the 
eighth century started to create figurative representations, battles and warriors immediately 
became popular themes (Rystedt and Wells 2006; Fig. 1: 12, 13, 17). The later literary 
tradition has it that in the eighth and seventh centuries rivalry and border disputes between 
incipient city-states were common, in combination with armed conflicts and forceful 
territorial acquisition (Morgan 2001; Singor 2009). Warfare created an esprit de corps among 
men who were able and willing to defend themselves and their community, and as such 
these men must be regarded a major cohesive force (see Crielaard 2009b, 57-60 on the 
eastern Aegean). At the same time, it was also a means of social distinction: the rich had 
access to superior arms and armor and could thus claim a larger share in the protection of 
the community and in political power (van Wees 1998b; WEAPONS AND ARMOR; 
Warrior GRAVES; BuRIAL PRACTICES). 

For possible correspondences between the Homeric evidence and “real” communities of 
the eighth and seventh centuries we turn briefly to Eretria and Oropos, two of the best- 
documented sites for this period (Mazarakis Ainian 2007a; 2012b, 81-2; Pruvot et al. 2010; 
Verdan 2012). Eretria was settled in the late ninth century — possibly by inhabitants from 
LEFKANDI — in what seems to have been a dynamic wetland landscape (Ghilardi et al. 2016, 
158). During the eighth century it consisted of a collection of hut clusters, each with its own 
cult facilities (Crielaard 2007, 185-7, with references to other sites). In between there were 
larger and smaller burial plots, possibly belonging to individual habitation nuclei (Blandin 
2007). Several of these plots contained graves with a claim to elite status. Although it is likely 
that non-elite tombs are underrepresented in the burial record, it seems that Eretria con- 
tained a relatively high proportion of high-status inhabitants. A similar impression is given 
by some of the dwellings as well as by the spread of specific aristocratic iconography and 
sympotic pottery found in diverse funerary, domestic, and cultic contexts (Simon and Verdan 
2014). It is possible that every residential unit contained at least one elite household and some 
even more than that; in addition, the burial evidence suggests that some elite families were 
higher ranking than others (Crielaard 2007, 182-8; Bintliff 2012, 211, 226). 
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Figure 1 Eretria, Sanctuary of Apollo and Artemis: fragments of pottery from the mid-eighth to later 
seventh century B.c., depicting themes that were presumably important to the cult community: 
processions (1 7, 9), including women carrying branches (2, 5, 6) and water (g), dances (8), cult scenes 
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Figure 2 Eretria: development of the Sanctuary of Apollo and Artemis during the eighth century B.c. 
The hut dwellings and cultic structures of phase 1 (Middle Geometric II to early Late Geometric) 
partly disappeared to clear the area for the construction of a large, 100-foot-long, apsidal temple/ 
feasting hall during phases 2 and 3 (Late Geometric I II). 


Source: Verdan 2013, 61 pl. 10. Reproduced with permission of the Swiss School of Archaeology in Greece. 


The Sanctuary of Apollo and Artemis in Eretria provides a good example of the 
creation of new civic and cultic space from the mid-eighth century onward, much along 
the lines of the group-making projects just described (see Verdan 2013, chapters 7—9; 
Fig. 2). The sanctuary also housed a workshop where items of various types of metal were 


Caption for Figure 1 (conz.) (10, 11), and dedications (14 16: tripod cauldrons). No. 10 possibly shows, 
from left to right, a musician, figure seated on chair, standing figure adoring statue of female on 
rectangular base, and adorant in front of smoking altar. No. 11 shows a horse, a small statue on a base 
and an adorant (see also Huber 2003 (II), 124 7). Nos. 12, 13, and 17 show themes connected to the 
lifestyle of the Euboian elite: ships, warfare and horses. 

Source: Huber 2003, pls. 19 20; Verdan 2013, pls. 82, 95, 99 100. Reproduced with permission of the Swiss School 
of Archaeology in Greece. 
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Figure 3 Skala Oropou (northeast Attica), Central Quarter: between the mid-eighth and mid- 
seventh centuries B.c. more complex compounds developed, combining houses (B, I, and IA), 
ceremonial structures (0, ZT, and Z), storage space (IE: granary), and workshops (metal: A, IZT; 
pottery kiln: H; indoor kiln(?): E). 

Source: Gounaris 2007, 120, fig. 3. Drawing by Alexandros Mazarakis Ainian. Reproduced with permission of the 
author. 


produced, possibly for the sanctuary and the community as a whole (Verdan 2013, 106-7, 
145-51). 

Also at Oropos on the mainland opposite Eretria we can identify several habitation 
nuclei. There are as yet no indications of a central sanctuary, but this might have to do with 
the presumably subordinate position that Oropos held in relation to Eretria. With its 
relatively large number of metal workshops, Oropos might have been a settlement that 
specialized in metalworking, probably partly under the patronage of members of a local elite 
who also fulfilled religious functions (Mazarakis Ainian 2006, 199-206; cf. 2012a on Euboia 
and Attica). 
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Figure 4 Skala Oropou, Central Quarter: 3D digital reconstruction of compound during Phase 4. 
By Markos Mazarakis Ainian. Courtesy Alexandros Mazarakis Ainian. 


Figure 5 Skala Oropou, Central Quarter: 3D digital reconstruction of interior of compound during 
Phase 4. 
By Markos Mazarakis Ainian. Courtesy Alexandros Mazarakis Ainian. 


The excavations at Oropos allow us to follow the development of houses and households 
in more detail (Fig. 3; HousEHoLD OrGANIzATION). In the mid-eighth century these 
consisted of a one-room oval or apsidal hut, presumably the dwelling of a nuclear family. 
During a later stage, one or two other huts were added, perhaps to house the original 
family’s offspring or servants, or to create separate spaces for men and women (cf. Zagora: 
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Morris 1999). Some of the annexes were workshops, for instance, for metalworking. In the 
course of time, a pottery kiln, one or more granaries, and a humble cult construction could 
be added. The inhabitants also built rectangular enclosure walls around their property and 
made these walls thicker and higher (Gounaris 2007, 106-7; Mazarakis Ainian 2007b). 
These enclosures seem to have had a double purpose: to provide protection from floods and 
to delineate the inhabitants’ living space, creating inward-facing, self-contained compounds 
(see Figs. 4 and 5). This is remarkable: in the same period when the community becomes 
more important, its members seem to have felt a need to clearly define their houses, 
households, and sustenance. Unless we are reading too much into the archaeological 
evidence, we may see this as a way to express the autonomy of the oikos as a social and 
economic unit. The concern about the house and the management of the household also 
finds expression in the apparently short-lived practice of dedicating models of houses and 
granaries in sanctuaries (Schattner 1990; Gounaris 2007, 120-1). Compound-type dwellings 
also surface in the epics, as does the concern about the position of the household vis-a-vis 
the increasing importance of the community. 


Conclusion 


he world of the Homeric epics is a fragmented one. The people of the epics live in local 

communities, each of which consists of inhabitants who share a particular area and place, 
and have certain characteristics in common. Although the leaders mentioned in the Catalogue 
of Ships (UZ. 2.494-767) are said to rule over larger regions, it is at the level of the local 
community where most of the social, political, economic, and cultic interaction takes place. 
This is not to say that these communities live in isolation — quite the contrary — but in terms of 
shared interests and mutual responsibility, it is the local community that matters most. 

The archaeological evidence shows that from the eighth century onward both the 
number and the size of settlements increased markedly. A sense of community and identity 
was created with the help of common practices and shared activities, notably warfare and 
cult. The household was the basic social and economic unit. There were status differences 
between individual households, but larger settlements seem to have contained a relatively 
large proportion of high-status community members. Many eighth- and seventh-century 
settlements consisted of collections of hut clusters, thus constituting an open, semiurban 
landscape with which Homer also seems to be familiar. If we look at the degree of 
settlement and community organization, Homeric communities seem to be fairly compar- 


able to those of the Early Archaic period. 


Jan Paul Crielaard 
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Homeric Religion 


HEN WE consider Homeric religion, two problems immediately present 

themselves: they are the terms “Homeric” and “religion” (Graf 1991 provides 

a history of scholarship; cf. Dietrich 1979). With regard to the first term, what 
society, social organizations, and institutions do the Homeric poems represent, and how do 
those representations relate to the historical and archaeological record? Do they correspond 
to a single period or are they an amalgam of diverse elements from different periods? The 
stratification of the Homeric Kunstsprache that combines older and more recent forms and 
the diversity of material objects described in the poems surely point to multiple layers in the 
social institutions depicted. Yet the latter present problems that linguistic features and 
material objects do not: the society depicted within the Homeric poems, even if it cannot be 
pinned down to any one historical period, must in some sense be sufficiently coherent to 
make sense to its audience, not perhaps in every feature, but overall (see also Crielaard, 
Homeric Communities; Whitley, Homer AND History; Antonaccio, HoMERIC 
MATERIALITY). 

Coherence does not preclude some inconsistencies, because, after all, social institutions 
are not mathematical equations, and religious beliefs in particular, based on hopes and 
fears, are inevitably liable to variation depending on the circumstances and psychological 
state of the speaker. Histories of Greek religion (to cite only von Wilamowitz- 
Moellendorff 1959; Burkert [1977] 1985; Price 1999; Mikalson 2010; Kearns 2010; Parker 
2011) inevitably turn to the Homeric texts, especially for the earlier periods when physical 
evidence is fragmentary or lacking, but using poetic texts to illuminate historical realities 
presents its own pitfalls and inevitably leads to distortions. To be sure, the rigorous 
separation I propose between the texts and the historical or archaeological record has its 
shortcomings, but it also has its utility: it avoids as much as possible the unavoidable 
circularity of reading into and out of the poems and may, through a phenomenological 
analysis of the epics’ content, prepare a more solid groundwork for historical study. In the 
following discussion, we will focus on the worlds (note the plural!) presented within the 
poems and largely leave it to others to adduce the relation of those worlds to the historical 
and archaeological record. 
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The second stumbling block, even greater than the first, is the concept of “religion.” 
Notoriously, there is no Greek word for religion and no consensus as to the word’s 
meaning. Here I prefer to divide my discussion into two categories, although, admittedly, 
the distinction between them is somewhat arbitrary, and they inevitably overlap: cult or 
ritual, and what I call theology (cf: Nagelsbach 1840). The first pertains to what people do — 
ritual practices and cultic activity; the second I interpret in a nondogmatic way to mean 
what is explicitly stated either by the poet or by his characters (and the distinction, as we 
will see, is important), and what can be reasonably extrapolated from the Homeric epics 
about the nature of the gods, their role in the world, and the relation between gods and 
men. Religion includes not just what people do (although some scholars define it as such), 
but just as much what they say or think about the gods. 

A further consideration: the characters within the epic world reveal, through their 
speeches and actions, their relations to others, including to the divine, as these are filtered 
and formed by the poets. Moreover, like any literary work, the epics abstract from the messy 
randomness of “real life.” We must not forget that the Homeric epics are poetic constructs 
that depict an era in which the relations between the human and the divine (and such 
relations are a fundamental component of any discussion of religion) were, as we shall see, 
in some ways explicitly different from those of their audiences, creating what has been 
called “epic distance.” 


Ritual 


f we look first at the presentation of ritual acts such as prayer, sacrifice, and other 

practices involving oaths, omens, and funerary rituals in the Homeric poems, we will 
find much that the Homeric audience will have been familiar with, even allowing for a 
certain degree of epic distancing and aggrandizement. The gods have sanctuaries, temples, 
cult statues, and priests (although in the archaeological record, monumental temples and 
cult statues occur later). Odysseus prays to Athena in a grove dedicated to her outside the 
city of the Phaeacians (Od. 6.291-2, 321-8; PrRayERS AND Vows); Hecuba and the women 
of Troy bring a robe as well as the promise of future offerings to the temple of Athena, 
tended by her priestess, on the acropolis of Troy (J/. 6.297-300; OFFERINGS IN HoMER; 
Reticious FEestivats In Homer); Odysseus spares the priest of Apollo and receives 
powerful wine in exchange (Od. 9.196—201); and Chryses, another priest of Apollo, claims 
previously to have roofed over the god’s temple (J/. 1.39). Oracles emanate from Delphi and 
Dodona (J/. 16.234-5; Od. 8.79-81, 14.327-8 [= 19.296-7]), and omens, signs, and DREAMS 
are further venues for the communication of the gods’ intentions to human beings 
(Podlecki 1967). Seers and prophets ply their trade, interpreting omens, especially bird 
omens (e.g. Calchas IZ 1.69—72, 2.30030; Haliserthses Od. 2.157-9), but laypersons may 
also try their hand at interpreting sundry signs (the Greek army J/. 8.247-51; Helen Od. 
15.160-8); and even solicit them (Priam J/. 24.310-13; Odysseus Od. 20.100—19) while 
dreams, even those sent by the gods, may deceive, as Penelope realizes (Od. 19.560-7) 
and as Agamemnon discovers at his cost (J/. 2.6). The dying seem to have prophetic powers 
(Patroclus J/, 16.851-4; Hector I/. 22.358—60). A flurry of portents and omens foretells the 
return of Odysseus and the slaughter of the suitors, but Theoclymenus’s prophetic vision, a 
kind of second sight that sees the walls of Odysseus’s palace bespattered with blood and the 
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ghosts of the suitors bemoaning their lot, is unique (Od. 20.345-57). While other gods may 
intervene directly in human affairs (EPIPHANY IN Homer), Zeus typically stays aloof 
from open interference with mortals on earth, sending his emissaries as well as oracles, bird 
signs, and his signature thunderbolts to convey his will. 

If the gods communicate with people through omens, people attempt to communicate 
with the gods through prayer, gifts, and sacrifice. Eukhomai in Homer has a broad range of 
meaning denoting prayer, but also including a wide variety of marked speech (“to claim, 
boast, declare”; cf. Muellner [1976] 2016); araomai appears limited to prayer proper and 
only later takes on the meaning of negative prayer or curse), while /issomai is used for 
solemn entreaties whether directed at gods or human beings (Lang 1975; Morrison 1991; 
Pulleyn 1997; PrayERs AND Vows). Homeric characters pray on behalf of themselves 
and of others; in the latter case, either positively or negatively. Chryses asks Apollo to send 
a plague on the Greeks, and later prays to revoke it UZ. 1.35-43, 450-7); Polyphemus calls 
upon his father Poseidon to make Odysseus’s homecoming arduous (Od. 9.526—36); 
Odysseus prays for a kindly reception among the Phaeacians (Od. 6.324); and on his arrival 
at Ithaca expresses his gratitude to the Nymphs (Od. 13.355—-60). The gods, to be sure, can 
harken to petitions, but also reject them: Athena nods up to refuse the entreaties of the 
Trojan women (J/. 6.311); and Zeus grants only part of Achilles’ prayer when he sends forth 
Patroclus (//. 16.233-53). 

Reciprocity is the principle that not only regulates relations among human beings 
(Seaford 1994, 1-73; Parker 1998); it is equally operative within the community of the gods 
and in relations between gods and human beings. Agreeing to make arms for Achilles, 
Hephaestus remembers his rescue by Thetis (J/, 18.405—7), and Hera promises Hypnos a 
bride for services rendered (I/ 14.267-8). Similarly, Chryses reminds Apollo of his past 
benefactions (IZ 1.39—41), while both Diomedes (J/ 10.291-4) and Achilles (J/. 23.144-9) 
vow future gifts — an unbroken ox with gilt horns to Athena, and his youthful locks to the 
Sperchius River, respectively — for success in their undertakings. In the latter case, the 
promise is not fulfilled, nor, indeed, are the vows of Odysseus’s comrades to furnish a 
temple to propitiate Helios upon their return (Od. 12.345-7). Offerings of all kinds may 
please the gods as well as hymns of praise (the Paean sung to propitiate Apollo, J/. 1.472-4; 
hymnos in Homer means “song” and does not have the specific meaning of “song celebrating 
a god”), and make them look kindly upon their human suppliants, but there are no 
guarantees (see SUPPLICATION IN Homer). 

In addition to prayers and vows, sacrifice (“to do holy things,” typically Aiera rezein, 
erdein) as well as libation belong to the primary modes of communication between people 
and gods (OFFERINGS IN Homer); in fact, strictly speaking, no sacrifice goes without 
prayer, and every meal seems to involve an offering. Abundant sacrifice may win favor, but 
failure to sacrifice will surely provoke divine wrath (Oeneus J/. 9.533-40). The general 
pattern of meat sacrifice (on sacrifice as a type scene, see Arend 1933; more generally, 
Stengel 1920; Vernant 1979; Kirk 1980; Rudhardt 1992; Naiden 2013), which is maintained 
throughout Greek history, is evident in the two most elaborate sacrifices in the Homeric 
poems: the propitiation of Apollo to put an end to the plague (// 1.458—74) and the pious 
celebration in Pylos where Athena herself invisibly participates (Od. 3.43063). The treat- 
ment of the different parts of the victim demonstrates the apportionment of shares between 
the gods and the mortal feasters. First the thigh bones, wrapped in fat with bits of raw meat 
arranged on top from different parts of the victim, are completely burned and presumably 
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release the Anise, the smell of burning fat, that the gods enjoy; next the innards are tasted by 
the participants and likewise burned, thus uniting the gods and their worshippers. Finally, 
the rest of the victim is butchered and eaten. All mortal participants share equally in the 
feast, but a special portion (geras) may be set aside for the guest of honor (who sometimes 
may be a god; see below on Eumaeus’s sacrifice). 

In the Odyssey, where proper and improper eating constitutes a major theme of the 
narrative, the poet exploits the frequency and elaboration of sacrifice scenes to characterize, 
on the one hand, the pious society of Pylos with its abundant festive sacrifice and, on the 
other, the impious throng of suitors in Odysseus’s palace where sacrificial scenes are either 
omitted or truncated (Said 1979). The canonical sacrificial sequence is maintained even in a 
perverted form by Odysseus’s companions before slaughtering the forbidden cattle of the 
Sun, but, forced by circumstances, they use leaves rather than barley to sprinkle on the 
victims and water rather than wine for libations (Od. 12.356—65; cf. the anomalous sacrifice 
of the companions in the Cyclops’s cave, Od. 9.231-2). The uncanny lowing and creeping of 
the hides of the slaughtered cattle ensure that this sacrifice, at least, will not find favor in the 
god’s eyes. In his hut, the pious Eumaeus performs a different kind of sacrifice, setting aside 
a portion of a pig to Hermes and the Nymphs (14.422-36; cf. Kadletz 1984; Petropoulou 
1987), perhaps because of their philanthropic nature. 

Sacrifices in which the victim is not eaten include oath-sacrifices and those to the dead. 
Priam takes the black and white sheep slaughtered to seal the oath between the Greeks and 
the Trojans back to Troy (7. 3.103), while the boar sacrificed by Agamemnon when he 
swears that he never slept with Briseis is thrown into the sea (J/. 19.253). In the strange 
nekromanteia of Odyssey 11, Odysseus first digs a trough and pours a libation of honey, wine, 
and milk, sprinkled with barley, then promises sacrifices (holocausts?) to the gods and 
Teiresias on his return to Ithaca. The blood of the victims is collected in the dothros, and 
their flesh flayed and burned (Od. 11.2347). Funerary sacrifice apparently also involved the 
holocaust of the victims (although no victims are mentioned in the funeral of Hector); 
along with the deceased’s horses and dogs, Achilles’ unique sacrifice of the twelve Trojan 
youths at Patroclus’s funeral meets with the narrator’s disapproval (//. 23.174—6). One aspect 
of the epics that separates them from “real life” arises from the narrator’s superior know- 
ledge of divine intentions so that he can inform us immediately if the god in question has 
accepted or rejected the prayer or sacrifice (e.g. IZ 2.420, 6.311; Od. 9.551-5; cf. Mikalson 


1989, 95-7). 


Theology 


[i turning from the ritual activities depicted in the Homeric epics to the conception of 
the gods and their relations to human beings as they are presented within the poems, we 
may begin from the notorious statement of Herodotus (2.53.2): “Homer and Hesiod .. . are 
the ones who made a theogony for the Greeks, and gave the gods their epithets, distin- 
guished their honors and arts, and indicated their forms.” This remarkable statement does 
not mean that the poets fabricated the gods, but Herodotus surely does claim that the 
poets — not prophets, not seers, not holy men — defined the characteristics of the gods and 
their manifestations. That this function is attributed to poetic compositions rather than to 
priestly or canonical scripture is fundamental to any discussion of Homeric theology. 
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The Greek gods were not, however, merely a poetic invention; the Greeks themselves 
saw the gods of epic not as gospel, but as constructs, constructs that both resembled and 
diverged from the gods that they celebrated in their public and private worship in the 
different poleis in the Greek world, where each of the Greek city-states had its own 
pantheon, festivals, and ritual practices. We must also remember that there were local 
beliefs and worship, religious traditions observed by families and clans — all of which 
complicate the picture. But the influence of the poets on the religious imagination was 
enormous; it is said that Pheidias modeled his cult statue of Zeus at Olympia on Homer’s 
verses describing the nod of the Olympian in the first book of the IMad (/. 1.528-30). 
Herodotus reports that Peisistratus likewise exploited the image of Athena conjured up in 
the epic when he staged his return to Athens on a chariot driven by an exceptionally tall 
woman dressed in armor (Hdt. 1.60). Significantly, the Homeric poems, as well as the 
sanctuary of Olympian Zeus with its athletic contests and the oracular shrine of Apollo at 
Delphi, were manifestations of the Panhellenism that, while not suppressing local customs 
and practices, united the fragmented city-states during the Early Archaic period into a 
common culture. 

It is equally important to keep in mind that the characters depicted in the Homeric epics 
belong to a distant heroic past, a past whose hallmark is precisely the greater intimacy 
between gods and men. They belong to the hemitheon genos andron, “the race of half-god 
men,” a phrase that only occurs once at the halfway point in the J/iad, when the poet looks 
back at the Trojan War and those who fought in it as belonging to an irrecoverable past 
(I/. 12.23). On several occasions, the epic insists on the difference between its characters and 
“men who are now.” But while the heroes were closer to the gods, they nevertheless, as we 
have seen, prayed and sacrificed — though on a grander scale — in a manner similar to the 
way Homer’s audiences prayed and sacrificed. To be sure, the Homeric poems are not 
theological treatises; their focus is on the human actors, whose actions are nevertheless 
shaped by their relation to the divine. We may then speak — cautiously — of a Homeric 
theology (or perhaps theologies to take account of the differences between the J/iad and the 
Odyssey), that is, the conceptions of the powers and limitations of the gods and their 
interactions with the heroes of the epics (for what follows, see Nagelsbach 1840; Otto 1954; 
Kullmann 1956; Clay 1983, esp. 133-85; Erbse 1986). 

It is a truism that the gods are immortal, in Greek athanatoi, deathless, while human 
beings are ¢hnetoi or brotoi, both of which mean mortal or subject to death; the gods “live 
easy,” while human beings are wretched and bound to the earth. The gods are also 
unaging — the formula describes them as “immortal and unaging for all time” (Clay 1981- 
1982; cf. Baratz 2015). The gods sustain their exemption from aging through a diet of nectar 
and ambrosia as opposed to the human diet of grain and wine, which produces the 
lifeblood, while ichor flows through the veins of the gods (//. 5.339-42). When nectar and 
ambrosia are applied to corpses, they prevent rotting; for the living, they prevent hunger 
and immunize against putrid smells. The major divinities live easy on Olympus (which 
sometimes appears to be a mountain in Thessaly, at others, simply the heavens), where they 
spend their days in feasting; human beings, inhabiting the earth, are subject not only to 
death, but to the vicissitudes of human life. The gods’ “sublime lack of seriousness,” as 
Reinhardt (1961, 128) called it, is a consequence of their immortality. Their wounds heal 
quickly, their infidelities provoke laughter, and many — but not all — of their quarrels are 
quickly dissolved into “unquenchable laughter.” On the SHIELD oF ACHILLES, the god 
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Hephaestus depicts two cities, one peaceful, the other at war. Gods are visible only in the 
latter, as Ares and Athena lead out an army from a city under siege, a scene that resembles 
the Iiad itself, a perfect mise en abime (IL. 18.509—19); the divine craftsman shows the golden 
gods to be taller than the men. The gods are also heavier than mortals: the chariot of 
Diomedes creaks under her weight when Athena mounts it (J/. 5.83940). Thus, the gods 
are stronger, larger, heavier, and generally more powerful than human beings; they can 
shout louder, move faster, and see farther, but their immortality is absolute. One could say 
that thinking about mortality, the human condition, precedes and accompanies reflection 
on its negation, immortality. The epic gods, then, are constructed as a counterpart to the 
Homeric understanding of humanity (cf. Seiler 1953). 

In the Homeric poems, the gods are not only divinities that the human actors worship 
through prayer and sacrifice, they are simultaneously characters in the epics with their own 
motivations and passions. The society of the gods is both hierarchical and patriarchal under 
the supreme leadership of Zeus. The upper classes have homes on Olympus while others, 
like the rivers, nymphs, and lesser divinities (e.g. Circe, Calypso) are strictly localized, but 
Zeus can summon them all to Olympus for plenary assemblies (J/. 20.4-9). The gods are 
visualized as anthropomorphic, but at times they can also be thought of as elemental forces 
or powers: threatening to drown Achilles, the Scamander River is simultaneously personi- 
fied and the watery element; he is finally defeated by Hephaestus, whose scorching fire 
nearly evaporates him. Eris (Strife), Ossa (Divine Voice), Ate (Ruin, Delusion), the Litai 
(Prayers), and Oneiros (Dream) are divinized PERSONIFICATIONS. The Olympians them- 
selves form a family and, like most families, have conflicts over their status, especially in 
relation to Zeus, whose claim to superiority they frequently question. Each god has certain 
prerogatives (¢imai) and spheres of influence (moirai), but these may overlap with others, 
causing various kinds of friction. Noteworthy is the virtual absence of both Dionysus 
(Davies 2000) and Demeter from the action of the Homeric poems. While the Olympian 
order appears stabilized within the Homeric poems, the poet does occasionally allude to its 
prehistory when genuine revolts and power struggles were possible (e.g. I/, 1.396—405). 
Now, however, the previous generation of the gods appears safely locked away in Tartarus 
(I/. 8.479-81), and Zeus, father of gods and humans, reigns supreme. 

Like their human counterparts, the gods are extremely protective of their status and 
jealous of their prerogatives. Their partisanship for the warring sides before Troy can be 
understood as the consequence of slights to their honor: Hera and Athena’s due to Paris’s 
choice, Poseidon’s because of Laomedon’s breach of contract, and Poseidon’s wrath against 
Odysseus for blinding his monstrous son. Divine favor, on the other hand, may be 
bestowed upon mortals because of close family connections, patronage, shared talents, or 
other qualities: Thetis and Aphrodite try to protect their sons; Diomedes seems to inherit 
Athena’s favor from her closeness to his father Tydeus; Apollo defends his priest Chryses 
and exacts punishment for his rude dismissal by Agamemnon; the pretty boy Paris and the 
beautiful Helen are favorites of Aphrodite, but the goddess can just as surely threaten her 
pets, as she does so terrifyingly with a recalcitrant Helen (/. 3.414-17). As Paris himself 
concedes, the gifts of the gods are not an unmixed blessing: no one would choose them for 
himself (JZ 3.66). Athena and Odysseus are close because of their similarities of character; 
she is the goddess of cunning, and he is supreme among mortals in trickery (Od. 13.297-9); 
as king, Agamemnon is naturally favored by Zeus, king of the gods, but such favor does 
not guarantee success. Abundant sacrifice may curry favor among the gods (Hector, 
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Il. 24.66—70; Odysseus, Od. 1.66~7), but there too, divine benevolence cannot be assumed, 
and slights to a god’s honor have disastrous consequences. 

To their sons and favorites, the gods may appear in a form that is immediately 
recognizable (Athena to Achilles, J/. 1.202; Hermes to Odysseus, Od. 10.277-80; EPIPH- 
ANY IN Homer). Such epiphanies, however, do not always provoke shock or awe, but 
rather attest to an easy familiarity between the hero and the divinity. Thus, with some 
sarcasm, Achilles can ask Athena (who appears to him alone) whether she has come to 
observe Agamemnon’s outrageous behavior (J/ 1.203), or Odysseus can banter and even 
berate Athena on his arrival in Ithaca (Od. 13.417-19). In fact, there is something of a 
hierarchy of DIVINE EPIPHANY: the closer a hero is to a divinity, the more likely the god is 
to reveal himself or herself (cf. Turkeltaub 2007). Zeus and Hera send others to do their 
bidding, but more often than not the gods appear to mortals in disguise, a disguise precisely 
calibrated to achieve their purpose; thus Poseidon in the guise of Calchas and Thoas can 
rally the Greeks (J/, 13.43-61, 215-39), and “Mentes,” as both a foreigner and old family 
acquaintance, can question and encourage Telemachus. 

Even so, human characters may sense something uncanny that makes them believe a god 
has intervened, but they often do not know which one and hence refer vaguely to “someone 
of the gods, 
of mist obscures mortal vision, making the gods difficult to recognize (J/ 5.127-8). As a 
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the gods,” or a “daimon” Jorgensen 1904; Clay 1974). Apparently, some kind 


result, human beings may often mistake a mere mortal for a god, again a sign of their 
proximity. Indeed, although Diomedes had been granted the ability to discern the gods in 
Iliad 5, shortly thereafter he wonders whether the Lycian Glaucus might be a god, and 
launches a long riff affirming that he would not be a theomachos (one who battles a god; 
Il. 6.12341). By suggesting her resemblance to Artemis, Odysseus may exploit such a 
possibility to flatter the virginal Nausicaa (Od. 6.149-52), but in the Homeric world one 
can never be sure. The general human ignorance of the gods’ workings (to which we have 
privileged access through the Muse-inspired bard) creates a constant sense of irony; 
sometimes humorous, as for instance when, enraged at Apollo, Athena breaks Eumelus’s 
chariot (I. 23.391-3) causing him to come last in the race; but sometimes tragic, as when 
Athena, both appearing and disappearing as his brother Deiphobus, cruelly deceives Hector 
and deprives him of his last hope (J/. 22.293—9). Is this divine machinery merely to advance 
the plot, or something more profound: a way of explaining the inexplicable in human life? 

For all their intimacy with the divine, the heroes are in an especially vulnerable position 
vis-a-vis the gods: insofar as they are close to the gods, divinely favored, and often called 
“godlike” or “equal to a god” (theoeides, theoeikelos), they are simultaneously in danger of 
stepping over the faint and blurry boundary separating them from the gods. But woe to 
those who transgress it: Thamyris challenged the Muses in song (J/ 2.594-600) and 
Eurytus, Apollo in archery (Od. 8 226-8); both were severely punished. Homer’s gods, as 
we have seen, are jealous of their prerogatives; slights to their honor or challenges from 
mortals who forget their place in the cosmic hierarchy unleash divine displeasure and meet 
with punishment. Diomedes and Patroclus in their aristeia overstep that imperceptible 
dividing line as they rage “equal to a daimon” (daimoni isos): both are thrust back by Apollo, 
the enforcer of limits (JZ. 5.438-42, 16.786—90). 

Homer’s characters seem to be of two (at least) minds about the gods: they pray to them 
for justice yet view them as capricious and inscrutable (Yamagata 1994, Clay 1983, Lloyd- 
Jones 1971; van Erp Taalman Kip 2000; Sarichoulis 2008b; Versnel 2011, 163-79). We learn 
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of Bellerophon that the gods granted him beauty and strength, but then, mysteriously, their 
favor turned to hatred (I 6.156, 200). Priam allows that not Helen, but the gods, are the 
cause of the war (J/. 3.164). The breach of certain basic rules governing human society are 
thought to unleash divine menis (wrath): failure to sacrifice (J/. 5.178), violation of hospitality 
toward strangers, guests, and suppliants (J/. 1.75, 13.624; Od. 2.66, 14.283; SUPPLICATION 
IN Homer), and not performing the appropriate burial rites for the dead (IZ 22.358; 
Od. 11.73). The heroes repeatedly pray and hope for justice, and Zeus can be invoked as 
Zeus Xenios, Horkios, and Hiketesios, as protector of guests, oaths, and suppliants, and 
punisher of /yéris. But just as frequently characters indict his fickleness and unpredict- 
ability. Asios goes so far as to call him a liar (philopseudes) — but quickly comes to a bad end 
(I/. 12.164; cf. 13.387-93). On the other hand, the poet presents a bone-chilling exchange in 
which Zeus and Hera trade in the wholesale destruction of human cities as if they were 
playing a game of cards (J/. 4.40-56). 

Homeric scholars likewise line up on the two sides of the debate concerning the question 
of Zeus’s justice. One may find a rough but poetic justice in the manner in which Zeus 
fulfills his promise to Thetis, or one could invoke the simile (which some believe is 
interpolated, precisely because it seems at odds with so much of divine conduct) where 
Zeus is said to visit punishment upon men who pass crooked judgments and show no 
respect for the gods (J/. 16.384—92). But such passages can be countered by the parable of the 
two jars with which Achilles consoles the grieving Priam that emphasizes the inescapability 
of human suffering and the arbitrariness of the gods (JZ. 24.524-33). With luck Zeus may 
dispense some good, but human misery is the inevitable lot of mortals. 

Zeus’s opening speech in the Odyssey has often been interpreted as a response to the 
Iliad’s parable (cf. Jaeger 1966; Clay 1983, 215-39). It supposedly heralds the Odyssey’s more 
ethical view of the gods and a more advanced conception of both divine justice and human 
responsibility. Even the arrogant suitors seem to acknowledge the possibility of divine 
punishment for their own crimes when one of them rebukes Antinoos by warning that “the 
gods, in the likeness of strangers, frequent the cities of men, observing the hybris and good 
behavior (ewnomie) of men” (Od. 17.485—7). And in the end, Laertes claims to find proof of 
divine justice in the destruction of the suitors (Od. 24.351-2). Yet the characters in the 
Odyssey are just as inclined to blame the gods for human misfortunes as their Iliadic 
counterparts. Indeed, in the first book of the Odyssey, both Athena and Telemachus accuse 
Zeus himself of bringing woes upon humanity (Od. 1.61, 347-9). At the poem’s climax, 
Penelope, finally reunited with her Odysseus, laments that “the gods gave us misery, they 
who begrudged us to remain together to enjoy our youth and come to the threshold of old 
age together” (Od. 23.210-12). Decisive, then, is not the ethical progress of the human spirit, 
but the difference in the two epics: the tragic I/iad as opposed to the comic Odyssey in whose 
philanthropic plot the good apparently triumph and the evil are punished. 

Looming large — perhaps larger than they should — are questions involving the limita- 
tions of the gods’ powers and their omniscience or omnipotence. On occasion Homeric 
characters will proclaim that the gods know all or that they can do everything, but they may 
also maintain the opposite. It is striking that such statements are usually couched as 
generalizations: the “gods” — not a specific god — know or can do all. But it is equally 
important to recognize the contexts and circumstances of such statements: usually the 
speaker wants or hopes for divine aid; a little flattery may be helpful. Exceptionally, specific 
divinities are named as omniscient: first, the Sirens claim that they know everything 
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(Od. 12.189—91). Whether they do or not, we can never know — or live to tell — but their 
boasts, whether true or false, are surely intended to seduce. The second exception comes 
from the mouth of the poet himself: “you are goddesses, are present, and know all.” As he 
calls upon the Muses for their aid, the poet declares the omniscience of the goddesses on 
whom his art and his knowledge of gods and people of the past depend (J/. 2.485); there too 
he is a petitioner. 

Zeus’s relation to fate has likewise been an abiding issue in Homeric scholarship, which 
cannot be resolved here (for bibliography, see Sarischoulis 2008a and, among others, Lloyd- 
Jones 1971; Adkins 1972; Erbse 1986; Morrison 1996; Sarichoulis 2008b). Yet the question, if 
framed in terms of whether Zeus is superior to fate or vice versa, seems fundamentally 
misconceived. Moira or aisa simply means “share”; for the gods, moira constitutes their 
share of cosmic prerogatives or spheres of influence. When Poseidon complains of being 
mistreated by Zeus, he insists that his older brother remain in his moira, i.e. his share, the 
sky (/. 15.195). For human beings, on the other hand, moira has a temporal dimension, 
above all, one’s share of life, hence one’s death. It may, however, also embrace the rough 
contours of that life, for instance, the fact that Odysseus will return to Ithaca; yet 
such outlines may be conditional, as Teiresias’s prophecy to Odysseus demonstrates 
(Od. 11.100-37). Achilles’ twin fates — a short and glorious life, or a long and obscure 
one — are likewise conditional on his staying at Troy or returning home. 

Homer’s characters, whether gods or human beings, make choices and decisions that can 
be reversed or modified. However, when the pattern and its outcome are recognized or 
revealed, one can speak of a personal moira. Moira, then, can have a temporal, spatial, or 
hierarchical dimension. In relation to Zeus, his will, or rather plan (4ow/e), the traditional 
outline of the narrative, and fate are one and the same. When Zeus lifts his scales, it is not 
to discover what an external fate ordains, but rather to make visible what he has determined. 
In the Odyssey Zeus is said to know the moira and ammoria of mortals (their “luck and lack,” 
20.76); this suggests that the relation of Zeus to fate is not hierarchical but cognitive. The 
test case is the scene where Zeus momentarily ponders whether to save his son Sarpedon 
(I/. 16.433-8). It would make little sense for the Olympian to ponder whether to rescue him 
if he did not have the power to do so. Yet Sarpedon’s death at the hands of Patroclus has 
been announced by Zeus himself in the previous book, as a component of his promise to 
Thetis and therefore already determined by Zeus himself (//. 15.64-75). If so, it could 
presumably be modified. An important passage (because spoken by a goddess) seems not 
only to deny such a possibility, but also appears to contradict itself. In rebuking Telema- 
chus, who claims that it would be impossible for the gods, even if they wanted to, to bring 
back Odysseus, Athena first retorts that a god, if willing, could easily rescue a man even 
from far off. A few lines later, however, she adds that not even the gods can save someone 
when “the cursed moira of pitiless death lays hold of him” (Od. 3.231-8). She seems to mean 
that once the fatal blow has been struck, he cannot be saved. Moirai or Moira can be said to 
spin out and determine the length of the life of a mortal (e.g. I, 24.209; cf. Klothes, Od. 
7.197). Moira is in fact personified as an active agent in two striking passages, both in I/iad 
1g and in the speech of characters: Agamemnon (J/. 19.87) and Xanthos, Achilles’ immortal 
horse (J/. 19.410). It is perhaps not accidental that in both cases the speaker is trying to 
absolve himself of blame; to say “it was not me, but Fate,” that caused an action one regrets 
is a natural human response (cf. Versnel 2011, 163-79). Propria persona, the poet seems to 
avoid this usage. 
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To return to the case of Sarpedon, by acceding to Hera’s argument that the other gods 
will also want to rescue their children, Zeus, at any rate, recognizes that saving Sarpedon 
would entail dismantling the cosmic order, or, more precisely, to erase the distinction 
separating gods from men, a distinction founded on human mortality. In the previous book, 
Ares was hell bent to avenge the death of his son Ascalaphus, until Athena violently 
restrained him: he would incur Zeus’s wrath, which would strike all the gods indiscrimin- 
ately and throw all of Olympus into turmoil. Again, the cosmic order imposes limits — or 
portions — on both gods and men. Yet if Sarpedon must die, he nevertheless receives an 
extraordinary fate: transported back to Lycia, his brothers and kinsmen will honor (the rare 
verb is ¢archuo) him with a tomb and a stele (J/. 16.674-5). 

This brings us to another question: whether the Homeric epics are aware of HERO 
cuts (Andronikos 1968; Antonaccio 1995b; Hagg 1999; Ekroth 2002). The one passage 
that undoubtedly refers to such a phenomenon (J/. 2.547-51), describing the annual 
worship of Erechtheus by the Athenian community, is universally regarded as an inter- 
polation. The explicit mention of kinsmen in the Sarpedon passage may suggest a cult 
limited to the participation of the family of the deceased; however, in the only other 
Homeric passage where the verb ¢archuo occurs (I/. 7.85) — if it means something like 
“venerate” — the subject is not kinsmen, but a larger community (the Achaeans) of 
worshippers, perhaps indicating a HERO CULT. It is, at any rate, tempting to think that 
the epic is aware of hero cult, but suppresses that knowledge (Nagy [1979] 1999, 114-17) in 
the interest of maintaining that it alone can confer k/eos aphthiton, the imperishable glory 
for which the heroes live and die. 

Sarpedon’s dispensation, however understood, seems exceptional. The Homeric AFTER- 
LIFE has few attractions (Rohde 1898; Andronikos 1968). Upon death, the psyche or breath 
leaves the body and flutters off to a joyless underworld to which cremation and burial allow 
the insubstantial ghosts admittance; unburied they may continue to trouble the living, and 
survivors have not only an obligation (cf. IZ 23.70—-6), but also self-interest in providing 
proper funeral rites (Bremmer 1983, esp. chapter 3; cf. BuR1aL Practices; WaRRIOR 
Graves). Both Elpenor and Hector emphasize that their omission will precipitate divine 
anger (theon menima, Od. 11.72-6; I/. 22.358). Once below, the dead twitter like bats; or, if 
momentarily revived by draughts of blood, like broken records, they tearfully rehearse their 
fates. With the exception of the seer Teiresias, they seem not to have knowledge of what 
transpired after their deaths, although in Odyssey 24 they seem able to converse among 
themselves. This is the general rule; but in the Odyssey, the Nekyia culminates in some 
contradictory tableaux of the AFTERLIFE: the heroines of old recount their stories, and 
earlier heroes either continue the pursuits they followed while alive (Orion) or suffer 
dreadful punishments for their assaults on the gods (Sisyphus, Tityus). In the I/iad, a poem 
more focused on mortality, Heracles is said to have shared the common fate (J/. 18.117), but 
the Odyssey describes his eido/on (specter) in the underworld, although we are reassured that 
he dwells on Olympus with his wife Hebe (Od. 11.601-4). It is difficult to reconcile such 
differing views of the afterlife, but it is worth noting that these exceptions involve previous 
generations of heroes, perhaps in fact those of whom Nestor recounts: “they were the 
mightiest of earthly men and fought with the mightiest, and terribly did they perish” 
(I/. 1.266-8). Foretold by Proteus, Menelaus’s fate, singled out as altogether exceptional, has 
him transported to the eternal spring of the Elysian field, not, however, because of his virtue 
or piety, but “because you have Helen as wife and are son-in-law of Zeus” (Od. 4.569; cf. 
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Hesiod Op. 166-72, where some members of the Race of Heroes go to the Islands of the 
Blest, while others just die). 

The Homeric poems situate themselves at specific moments of cosmic history between 
a less civilized past and a more degenerate present. For the gods, genuine rebellions and 
serious threats to Zeus’s supremacy are things of the past. While Hera may scheme 
behind Zeus’s back and Poseidon may bluster, the supreme god is nevertheless in full 
control, commanding his underlings to cease and desist from interfering with his 
intentions, or alternatively allowing them out to play. The theomachy in I/iad 20-21 is 
put on for Zeus’s amusement. The troubles that do perturb the festivities on Olympus 
arise from the gods’ involvement with human beings, whether out of love or hatred, but 
most of all because of their contact with human mortality. Thetis, dusaristotokeia, 
“wretched mother of the best of men,” mourns for her short-lived son, and even Achilles’ 
immortal horses weep for Patroclus. But the quarrel between Zeus and Hera that 
momentarily disrupts the divine symposium at the end of the first book of the Iiad 
quickly dissolves into unquenchable laughter when Hephaestus plays the clown. Before 
they retire for the night, the gods are regaled by the song of Apollo and the Muses; one 
wonders whether the Olympians could be entertained by the performance of the “quarrel 
of Agamemnon, lord of men, and shining Achilles.” Indeed, the gods constitute the 
audience for the events playing out on the Trojan plain, where on occasion they may be 
passionately involved in the struggles of their favorites, and on others merely entertained 
by the spectacle of the heroes fighting and dying (Griffin 1980, 179-204); has life on 
Olympus become boring? 

On the human level, the poet of the I/iad looks back at the age of heroes, when gods 
and men, who cannot be compared to “men such as are now,” still were intimate and 
had intercourse to bring forth the hemitheon genos andron, the race of demigods, 
produced by such unions. But in his reminiscences Nestor can compare the present 
generation to the previous generations of his youth when men were both mightier and 
more violent (J/ 1.260~-72), when heroes like Bellerophon and Heracles fought with 
monsters and even attacked the gods, but also a time when apotheosis was still a 
possibility. Zeus tactlessly regales Hera with a list of his mortal conquests and their 
offspring, of which two, Dionysus and Heracles (although not in the I/iad), became 
gods. The wives and mothers of the heroes whom Odysseus meets in the Nekyia also 
seem to belong to that previous era; now the gods participate in sacrifices only at the 
edges of the earth (J/ 1.423; Od. 1.22; cf. 7.201). The Trojan War, then, represents a 
pivotal moment in human history; the lines separating gods and men are beginning to 
be drawn more sharply, the boundaries more closely guarded; even Sarpedon, the (last?) 
son of Zeus, must die. The Odyssey views itself as post-heroic, closer to our time, closer 
to our concerns. Nestor now recounts stories of the Trojan War rather than of his 
youth. The gods too have become more remote; they avoid open conflict with each 
other and seem less interested in mankind. Calypso may offer immortality to Odysseus, 
but the gods, as she well knows (Od. 5.118—29), will not allow it. The funeral of Achilles 
at the end of the Odyssey brings down the curtain on an age when gods and men shared 
greater intimacy, an age to which the bard, through his closeness to the Muses, allows 
us privileged access as we listen to his song. 


Jenny Strauss Clay 
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Homer and History 


Introduction 


N ot so long ago, it was pretty much taken as a given that the J/iad and the Odyssey were 
the earliest poems we knew of written in Greek. As such, it was thought that the 
poems could shed light on the earliest periods of Greek history — the Bronze Age and the 
earliest Iron Age, and it was not uncommon for histories of Archaic Greece to begin with a 
discussion of the world of Homer (e.g. Murray 1980, 38-68). Today, this consensus has 
broken down to some extent. Some scholars question the existence of a historical Homer 
(e.g. West 1999). Many more would argue that the Homeric poems took many centuries to 
reach the form in which we have them today (see Nagy 1995, 1997a). 

All this is to say that one cannot consider the historicity of Homer without a whole 
number of other issues also being raised. The first of these is the Homeric tradition, 
and the process or persons by which the poems were first composed and reached their 
definitive form. While it is generally agreed that the Homeric poems stem from an oral 
tradition, scholars disagree profoundly as to whether (in their final form) they could 
have been composed without the aid of writing (and more specifically, the Greek 
alphabet; see Powell 1990; cf. Wade-Gery 1952). The introduction of the Greek 
alphabet therefore becomes a crucial issue. The second is the date of the composition 
of the poems — most scholars still plump for a date around 700 B.c., but many others 
argue for a much longer process culminating in a “Peisistratid recension” in the sixth 
century B.c. (e.g. Burkert 1987b; West 1999). For, if Homer relates to any period in 
history, the likelihood must be that the poems relate most closely to the period in which 
they were composed. 

Below I explore four specific questions dealing with the relationship between Homer and 
history, which I will try to address in turn: 


1 Are the events recounted in both poems real, historical events? Was there a Trojan War? 
And is there anything historical to the various accounts of the mostoz, the stories about 
the return of the heroes of which the Odyssey is the most significant? 


“OF 
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2 What is the relationship between the action and behavior of Homer’s heroes and material 
culture? Is there a Homeric way of war, are there Homeric arms and WEAPONS, and is 
there a Homeric way of burying the heroic dead (see Warrior Graves)? And are 
these practices in any way Aistorical? If so, can they be dated? 

3 Was there ever a historical “Homeric society”? If so, does it belong in the Late Bronze 
Age, the Iron Age (1100-800 B.c.), or the period of the composition of the poems 
themselves? 

4 What is Homer’s sense “of the past,” that is, of history? 


Homer’s Narratives: Real Events? 


he Greek historians of the fifth century B.c. certainly believed that the Trojan War at 

least was historical. Thucydides (1.10.1-5) makes an implicit rebuke to those who 
might doubt the historicity of Homer, basing their judgements on the small size of 
contemporary Mycenae. His predecessor Herodotus begins his great work (11-5) by 
comparing the conflict between Persians and Greeks to the ancient conflict between 
Trojans and Greeks; indeed, his claim is that the Persian War is, in some way, a continu- 
ation of a broader Greek—Asiatic conflict. Herodotus has views about both the Trojan War 
and Homer: the Trojan War, he reckons, took place around 800 years before his time 
(2.145.4), whereas Homer and Hesiod lived no more than 400 years before his time (2.53.2). 
Later chroniclers tended to arrive at similar dates: the Marmor Parium (a third-century B.c. 
Greek inscription that records the chronology of important events) suggests the Trojan 
War took place between 1218/17 and 1209/8 (Jacoby 1904, 9, 146-9; 1929, 996 = FrGrHist 239 
A 23-4), and Eratosthenes estimated Troy was taken in 1184 B.c. (Jacoby 1929, 1012-13 = 
FrGrHist 241 F1). 

This view was not shared by the “scientific” historians and philologists of the nineteenth 
century. George Grote ([1847] 1883, vii), for example, began his history of Greece in 776 B.c. 
(the traditional date of the first Olympiad), everything before that being a time of legend. 
But archaeologists begged to differ. In 1870 Heinrich SCHLIEMANN began his excavations 
at the mound of Hissarlik in northwest Turkey, which he managed to convince the world 
was the site of ancient Troy (see Troy anp Irs Treasures). His more scientific 
successors, first Wilhelm Dérpfeld and later Carl BLEGEN, managed to find evidence 
which convinced them that the city of Troy had been destroyed by fire at some point in the 
Late Bronze Age, although they disagreed as to which of the nine major phases (Troy I-IX) 
of the mound this should be assigned to. For Dorpfeld the destruction of Troy at the end of 
Troy VI (Dérpfeld 1902, 107-82; see also Blegen 1963, 111-46) and for BLEGEN the 
destruction of the city at the end of Troy VIIa (Blegen et al. 1958, 3-135, esp. 10-13; 1963, 
147-64;) marked the sack of a historical Troy. Either archaeological horizon could be made 
to date to a period (ca. 1250 B.c.) only a little earlier than Greek historians’ estimate for the 
date of the destruction of the Troy of legend. Both scholars remained convinced of the 
historicity of the Epic Cycle, and so went looking for Homer’s palaces, described in some 
detail in the first few books of the Odyssey (see Homeric ArcHAEOLOGY). Dérpfeld 
searched for Odysseus’s on Lefkada (Dérpfeld 1927; cf. Snodgrass 1987, 18-24); and BLE- 
GEN was to find his “Palace of Nestor” at Ano Englianos near PyLos in Messenia (Blegen 
and Rawson 1966). 
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SCHLIEMANN, then, is the scholar most responsible for the widespread belief that the 
Trojan War is a historical event that can be dated to the Late Bronze Age. But Schliemann 
himself also uncovered evidence that might contradict such an interpretation. When he 
came to excavate the Shaft Graves of MycENAgE, one of his most compellingly “Homeric” 
finds was the Siege Rhyton (Karo 1930-33, 106-8, no. 481) from Shaft Grave IV. This silver 
vessel is decorated on its outside with scenes of a besieged city, which must (one thinks) 
derive from some kind of story or tale current at the time of its manufacture (see 
DestTRucTION OF Cities, THE Lirerary TRADITION oF). The rhyton is dated to 
Late Helladic I, that is ca. 1600 B.c. — a date well before the “Herodotean” date of the 
Trojan War, which both Déorpfeld and Blegen believed they had confirmed. The Siege 
Rhyton is not the only piece of evidence that appears to show that there existed a well- 
developed siege narrative in the Late Bronze Age Aegean. A miniature fresco from room 
5 in the West House at Akrotiri on Thera, which must date to 1550 B.c. at the very latest 
(and more likely ca. 1630), shows warriors armed with large body shields, spears, and 
BOARS’ TUSK HELMETS, and ships landing on a beach (some of which are being wrecked). 
The soldiers appear to be attacking, or laying siege, to a city (Morris 1989). Both the Siege 
Rhyton and the fresco from the West House show that a siege narrative (if not the I/iad as 
such) was already a part of Aegean culture well before the traditional date of the Trojan 
War. An agate gem recently found in the Griffin Warrior grave at PyLos datable to the 
LH IIA period (ca. 1500; Stocker and Davis 2017; the seal is likely to have already been old 
when it was buried, as it probably dates to the LH I period) depicts two warriors fighting 
over the body of a fallen comrade in a strikingly realistic manner which recalls the numerous 
dueling scenes from the I/iad. Certainly, the existence of a well-established oral tradition of 
“Homeric” poetry in the Late Bronze Age is confirmed, to my mind, by the fresco of a bard 
holding a lyre sitting on top of a mountain, from whose mouth “winged words” seem to fly; 
this fresco decorated one of the walls of the central megaron in the (pre-1200 B.c.) Palace of 
Nestor at Pylos (Lang 1969, 79-80 fresco 43 H6 plate A c). The Akrotiri fresco, the Siege 
Rhyton from Mycenae and the agate gem from the Griffin Warrior grave at PyLos all 
seem to take this tradition further back. They raise the possibility that the essential features 
of the cycle of poems of which the J/iad is a part must go back much earlier than the very 
end of the Bronze Age (Sherratt 1990; cf. Morris 1989). This in itself should cast some 
doubt on the idea that the Trojan War is a historical event that can first be dated and then 
fitted into a wider narrative of political development in the Late Bronze Age Aegean. 

Scholars who believe in a historical Trojan War, datable to the Late Bronze Age, tend to 
cite the authority of Greek tradition. But this is to ignore two things: first, there was no real 
consensus about the relationship between the Greek present and the Greek past, since 
Hesiodic decline and Thucydidean progress (see below, “Homer’s Sense of History and ‘the 
Past” 
thing — the considerable gap in time between Homer and the events he purports to describe 


) cannot be reconciled; and second, the ancient traditions only really agree on one 


(Graziosi 2002, 90-124). There will, of course, always be some who believe; German 
scholars have, to some degree, been encouraged in this belief by the recent excavations 
at Troy (TRoy anp Its Treasures), led by Manfred Korfmann (Latacz 2001, 
esp. 297-342); and there is a persistent desire to locate the political geography of the 
Catalogue of Ships (CATALOGUE OF SHIPS, ARCHAEOLOGY; CATALOGUE OF SHIPS, 
Lirerary Aspects) in Book 2 of the I/ad in the late Mycenaean world (Hope Simpson 
and Lazenby 1970). Most historians in the English-speaking world, however, do not 
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believe that the Trojan War is anything but a legend. Not everyone is as categorical as 
Finley ([1954] 1979, 159-77) in dismissing the historicity of the Trojan War. Still the most 
that many Anglophone scholars would concede is that, if there is any kernel of historical 
truth behind the destruction horizons either of Troy VI or Troy VIIa, then this has only an 
oblique relationship to the development of an epic at whose center lay a great siege. And if 
we cannot find a plausible archaeological horizon for such a dramatic event as the fall of a 
city like Troy, it is foolish to look for more concrete evidence that the tales of the return of 
the heroes (such as the Odyssey; see NosTor) might also have a historical basis — though 
this has not stopped some scholars from trying (e.g. Catling 1995). 

It is vain, then, to look for the historicity of any of the events recounted in the Homeric 
poems. But this does not exhaust the possible relationships between Homer and history in 
the broadest sense. 


Homer, Archaeology, and Material Culture 


Ghee play an important role in the narratives of both the I/iad and the Odyssey, and 
also in the “backstory” of the life and death of Achilles (Burgess 2009). Some artifacts 
are singled out as particular to certain heroes. So Nestor’s cup (//. 11.632~7) with four 
golden “ears” and decorated with doves, is so heavy that only a hero can lift it. Some 
descriptions are even more elaborate, so much so that they contain their own narratives. 
This poetic device is known as ekphrasis, and its most famous example is the SHIELD OF 
ACHILLES, which was made for him by Hephaistos (J/. 18.478—-608). It is difficult to find 
archaeological parallels for either object. The nearest parallel for NEsTor’s cup is a two- 
handled gold goblet decorated with doves from the Shaft Graves at Mycenae (Karo 1930— 
1933, 100, no. 412) dated to the beginning of the Late Bronze Age. There is no parallel for 
the SHIELD oF ACHILLEsS, which, with its concentric rings of figured scenes, does not 
resemble any shield known from the Greek archaeological record. The nearest parallels for 
the sequence of narratives, working from the outside to the inside, are the bronze ¢tympana 
with figural decoration found in two sanctuaries of Zeus on Crete and dating to between 
850 and 650 B.c. (Kunze 1931). 

Perhaps more interesting is the way in which objects act as agents in the unfolding of 
both epics (Grethlein 2008; Antonaccio, Homeric Mareriauity). Achilles’ original 
armor, given to him by his divine mother Thetis, and worn by Patroclus during Achilles’ 
long sulk, then seized by Hector, and last reclaimed by Achilles in his final act of revenge 
CU. 17.194~7, 18.84—5, 22.322~3) is in some respects as much a dramatis persona as any human 
or divine protagonist. Other artifacts are given elaborate “object biographies”: the BOARS’ 
TUSK HELMET that Meriones gives to Odysseus has an elaborate genealogy, going back 
several generations (J/. 10.260~-71); the silver krater that Menelaus gives to Telemachus 
(Od. 4.613—19, 15.113-19) and the one that Achilles sets up as a prize for the funeral games of 
Patroclus (J/. 23.740-9) both have pedigrees that take them back to Sidon via several 
aristocratic intermediaries. 

Earlier scholarship was not so much concerned with these “entangled objects” (sensu 
Thomas 1991) as with three categories of Homeric material culture: metallurgy, WARFARE, 
and BURIAL PRACTICES. For, so the thinking went, if we could understand the use of 
bronze and iron in the Homeric poems, that might help us to decide whether “the world of 
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Homer” belongs in the Bronze or the Iron Age. Here the picture is ambiguous. Although 
bronze WEAPONS AND ARMOR are ubiquitous in Homer it is no help, as bronze armor is 
found both in the Late Bronze Age and in the Archaic period (at least from Late 
Geometric times onwards). Body armor of any kind does not, however, seem to be much 
in evidence in the period between 1100 and 750 B.c. (Snodgrass 1964, 71-90). Swords are a 
different matter: Homeric heroes seem to use exclusively bronze swords (Gray 1954), and no 
meaningful distinctions can be made in the terms used to describe swords, daggers, or other 
stabbing/slashing weapons (Snodgrass 1964, 93-113, 174). Homer’s heroes, too, use only 
bronze spears (Gray 1954), and usually carry two of them. A pattern of long and short 
spears, invariably turning up as pairs, is one that we also encounter in the numerous 
WARRIOR GRAVES Of the Early Iron Age (Blegen 1952; Snodgrass 1964, 115-39; D’Onofrio 
2011), where the examples are exclusively of iron. Such pairs (spear + javelin) are also carried 
by warriors depicted on Late Geometric vases from Athens and elsewhere. 

Homer, too, seems to know of iron tools (Gray 1954), and to have a fairly good 
understanding of the practices of ironworking, if the analogy between the blinding of 
Polyphemus by placing a burnt stake in his single eye and twisting and quenching a hot, 
iron axe in cold water (Od. 9.3916) is anything to go by. That ironworking is used widely as 
a metaphor suggests that the practice was well established by the time the poem was 
composed. Yet Homer’s view of metallurgy is difficult to reconcile with one particular 
period. As Gray (1954, 11) puts it, “clearly the poems do not represent the Mycenaean age or 
the full Iron Age. They differ from the transitional period ... iron tools did not precede 
iron weapons” — a fact evident from the Areopagus Warrior Grave (ca. goo B.c.; Blegen 
1952; see also WaRRIOR GRAVES), with its preponderance of iron weapons over iron tools. 

Much the same goes for Homeric WARFARE, which has always puzzled scholars (see van 
Wees 1986, 1992). It seems first to involve the marshalling of armed men holding spears 
(infantry) in ranks —stiches andron. These ranks of men seem, to some scholars, to resemble 
later hoplite formations. Next the leaders or heroes are placed on chariots, and have 
charioteers to drive them when they fight. The fighting seems to involve the heroes often 
jumping off chariots and engaging in infantry duels with individual opponents from the 
other side. From a purely military (rather than a social or poetic) point of view this style of 
WARFARE does not make much sense. While we do know that chariots were used in war in 
the Near East and Egypt in the Late Bronze Age, the tactics do not appear to be 
“Homeric.” In these cultures chariots are used as platforms for mobile archers (as they are 
not in Homer). Chariots do turn up in the Late Bronze Age Aegean — most famously a 
number of chariots are recorded in Linear B tablets from both Knossos and PyLos (Ventris 
and Chadwick 1973, 361-81). But when chariots are depicted on vases, particularly kraters, in 
either the Late Bronze Age (Late Helladic IIIB and IIIC) or in the Late Geometric period, 
these chariots are used in processions, not in war (Crouwel 2006; Morris 2006). There are 
exceptions — notably the supposed representations of the Aktorione-Molione twins on Late 
Geometric vases from Athens, who seem to be fighting on chariots (Snodgrass 1998, 26-35; 
Crouwel 2006). But these images raise problems of interpretation: are these scenes meant to 
be “contemporary,” or is the chariot (with the Dipylon shield) an iconographic device that 
tells the viewer that this scene is to be set “in the heroic age” (Giuliani 2010)? Again, 
pinning down Homeric WARFARE to a particular time or place (outside of the poems 
themselves) seems to elude us. 
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Perhaps we are on firmer ground with BURIAL PRACTICES. With the possible exception 
of Odysseus’s companion, Elpenor, in the Odyssey, who complains about being unburied “in 
the ground” (Od. 11.51-7) all of Homer’s heroes (Patroclus and Hector in particular) are 
cremated, their bones placed in some valuable metal (silver/gold) container, and a mound is 
erected over them (I/. 23.161-257, 24.782-804). The introduction of cremation in the Aegean 
at least can be dated with some precision. It does not appear in Greece much before 1100 
B.c., and does not become widespread in central Crete, Attica, Boeotia, Euboea, and parts 
of Macedonia the Peloponnese until the tenth century B.c. (Snodgrass 1971, 187-91, Lemos 
2002, 186-7; see Bur1AL Practices). Cremation seems to be reserved for adults in 
general, and adult men in particular (Whitley 2002; cf. Langdon 2008, 244-51). 
A. striking parallel to Homeric practices appears in the archaeological record at the 
so-called hero6n at LEFKAND1, Toumba in Euboea (Blome 1984; Popham et al. 1993), 
which can be dated by the associated pottery to around 950 B.c. (Lemos 2002, 48-50). Here 
a male warrior was cremated, placed in an antique Cypriot krater, and a mound was raised 
over him. He is accompanied by a richly furnished grave of a woman (who may have been 
sacrificed to accompany him in death) and four horse skeletons, reminiscent of the 
ostentatiously destructive burial of Patroclus. 

Dating Homer through material culture therefore gives an inconsistent picture. While 
cremation can be dated to the Iron Age, no single “Homeric” artifact described yields a clear 
archaeological date. It will be immediately objected that this generalization leaves out the 
BOARS’ TUSK HELMET, a genuine Late Bronze Age artifact that turns up in various parts 
of the mainland and Crete between 1500 and 1100 B.c. (Lorimer 1950, 212-19; Borchhardt 
1972, 18-37, 30-1). But, while it is a genuine Late Bronze Age artifact, its significance is 
quite different. For the BOARS’ TUSK HELMET is one of those entangled objects (sensu 
Thomas 1991) with an extensive aristocratic biography (IZ 10.260—71). It was given to 
Odysseus by Meriones, who was given it by Molos, who was given it by Amphidamas, 
who in turn was given it by Autolykos, who took it from Amyntor. In this way, the helmet 
travels from Eleon (in Boeotia), to Kythera, to Crete, to Troy, and (perhaps) to Ithaca. One 
of the last such helmets to turn up in the archaeological record is one from tomb 2o01~2 in 
the North Cemetery at Knossos, datable to around 100 B.c. (Catling 1995). This helmet 
was probably an antique at the time of its deposition. Like the Cypriot bronze stand burnt 
with the male body, this helmet is found in one of the earliest cremations in central Crete in 
the Iron Age. 

This combination of broken sword, burnt male body, and antiques whose “life” ends with 
their deposition in the grave represents a new kind of personhood that occurs at the 
beginning of the Iron Age and not earlier (Whitley 2013, 2016). Personhood is not a term 
that is as yet much used in Homeric studies. It stems from anthropology, where new terms 
(such as the “dividual”) have been coined to describe persons whose social and historical 
boundaries do not conform to that of a Western individual. But while the term is not 
familiar, the concept should be. For it is this form of personhood that was first described in 
Classical scholarship as being peculiarly Homeric by Bruno Snell (even though he would 
not have used such terms). Snell saw Homeric heroes as bodies that were “comprehended 
not as a unit but an aggregate,” that is, “construct[s] of independent parts variously put 
together” (Snell [1946] 1980, 6; cf. Snell 1980, 17; cf. Langdon 2008, 244-6). Rather than 
individuals, Homeric heroes might therefore be better conceived as “dividuals.” And rather 
than Bronze Age persons (who were often buried with antiques but who were not cremated 
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and buried with entangled or broken objects: Whitley 2016; contra Bennet 2004) we are 
talking about Iron Age ones. This does not mean that “Homer belongs in the Iron Age”; 
rather that the Iron Age saw a fundamental change both in personhood and material 
entanglements, without which the Homeric hero would not have been possible. 


History, Archaeology, and Homeric Society 


D ebates about Homeric personhood are probably premature. In any case, it might be 
thought that if Homeric personhood can be dated (and so become part of history), 
then so can Homeric society. Whatever one’s view, the historicity of Homeric society 
remains one of the most vexed questions in ancient history (Raaflaub 1998; Ulf 2009), so it 
is worth outlining the history of this debate in some detail. 

In the nineteenth century, it was generally the “scientific” philologists and historians who 
disbelieved in the historicity of Homeric society, and the romantically inclined excavators of 
Troy, Mycenag, and Tiryns who argued the opposite case. For them, Homer belonged 
to the Late Bronze Age. By 1980, due in part to an improved understanding of the 
archaeology of the Early Iron Age, the positions had, to some extent, been reversed: leading 
archaeologists of the Early Iron Age (notably Nicolas Coldstream and Anthony Snodgrass) 
viewed Homeric society as primarily a poetic construct, whereas historians (e.g. Murray 
1980) continued to begin their historical narratives of Archaic Greece with “the world 
of Homer.” 

The terms of the current debate were fixed by Moses Finley. Originally written in 1954, 
Finley’s World of Odysseus (Finley [1954] 1979) set out the following case. First ignore the 
palpable implausibility of the setting and plot of both the I/iad and the Odyssey; do not 
attend to the foreground figures of Achilles, Agamemnon, and Odysseus, or the elaborate 
descriptions of artifacts that have never been found by any archaeologist. Concentrate 
instead on the dackground, in what the poet did not so much compose as take for granted: 
marriage patterns, gift exchange, households, and assemblies. With the aid of ethnography, 
these key social institutions can be fleshed out to some extent, to yield a coherent picture of 
a past society. Because this society is coherent, it must also be both historical and datable: it 
is impossible for a poet working within (or at least being heavily indebted to) a primarily 
oral tradition of composition to invent background details of such consistency. Since 
“Homeric society” is palpably inconsistent both with the picture of the Late Bronze Age 
provided by the Linear B tablets and with what we know of Archaic Greece in the seventh 
and sixth centuries B.c., it must date to a period in between, that is to the Early Iron Age or 
Dark Age of the tenth and ninth centuries B.c. 

I have never found this argument convincing, and I would like to illustrate the problem 
by the following thought experiment. Imagine that all evidence of twentieth-century 
Britain had been lost in some catastrophe. All that had survived (in book and other forms) 
were the novels of J. R. R. Tolkien, The Hobbit and The Lord of the Rings. It was from these 
texts that attempts were made to reconstruct historic British society in the earlier part of the 
twentieth century. While it was conceded that the plot itself was fanciful, the persons 
clearly either more or less than human, the setting imaginary and located in some kind of 
alternative past, it was felt that the background details must tell us something real about 
Britain during Tolkien’s lifetime (which was known). Scholarly attention focused on the 
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Shire and the Hobbits, which were thought to provide an accurate reflection of life in rural 
Warwickshire in the years around 1900-1910. Such a reconstruction would have some 
realistic details — pubs and family farms. But scholars would be deeply misled if they 
thought that British rural society had no organized religion, lacked developed political 
institutions apart from sheriffs and a mayor, or that it was principally organized on the basis 
of extended patrilineal clans. “Tolkienish society,” so reconstructed, could only be weakly 
historical, and the scholar would have no means (short of archaeological investigation) of 
sorting out the real from the fanciful. 

Two objections may be raised at this point. First, Tolkien was an author who went to 
quite extraordinary lengths to provide a coherent background to his tales. He is quite 
exceptional in this regard. Second, Finley’s argument for “background coherence” depends 
on Homer being primarily an oral poet, or one working at the end of an oral tradition. Oral 
traditions depend on a background that cannot be invented, but has to be taken for granted. 
To these two objections I would make two rejoinders: first, Tolkien is in many respects the 
twentieth-century author who most resembles Homer. He composed epics, albeit in prose. 
He made extensive use of “entangled objects” (the sword Andiril, the Ring), whose 
biographies both punctuate and structure his narrative. Second, we do not know to what 
extent Homer was an “oral” poet — this is tied up to unresolved debates about the date of the 
major period of the composition of the poems (see Crielaard, HomERIc COMMUNITIES). 
The Tolkien comparison is therefore an illuminating one. 

Similar arguments to this one were put forward by Snodgrass (1974), who argued that 
Homeric society could not have been historical. He had two main points: first, as Finley 
had recognized, the inconsistencies in Homeric metallurgy and burial practices (see also 
Gray 1954) made it difficult to assign the epics to any archaeologically defined period; 
second “Homeric society,” as reconstructed by Finley, was not as anthropologically coherent 
as might be imagined, as it combined features which one would not expect to find 
ethnographically. Snodgrass persuaded many of his archaeological colleagues but few 
historians. The debate was revived by Ian Morris (2001, first published in 1986) who argued 
that the inconsistencies in “Homeric society” were caused by distancing effects: a poet 
whose background lay in the Greek world around 700 B.c. was trying to make his world 
belong to an imagined past, and so inserted a number of deliberate anachronisms to 
emphasize its “pastness.” In 1991 I put forward a slightly different argument against 
“Homeric society” (Whitley 1991): the world of Early Iron Age Greece was, on purely 
archaeological grounds, simply too socially and culturally diverse to form a coherent social 
order that might form the historical background to the Homeric poems. Historians, 
therefore, should look to social archaeology, and not to Homer, if they wish to reconstruct 
the early forms of Greek society either in the Iron Age or in the eighth century B.c. (when 
scholars still supposed the Homeric poems took their definitive form). It is striking how the 
debate has changed since the nineteenth century. No one was arguing for a Bronze Age 
Homeric society: either it is located in the Iron Age (tenth and ninth century B.c.), or 
around 700 B.C., or it is a historical fiction. 

This of course raises another issue: the historicity of Homeric society depends on a 
consensus on the historical date of Homer. For most scholars, a date circa 700 B.c. is still 
preferred for the definitive composition of the Homeric poems (Ulf 2009), whether we 
conceive these as essentially oral performances which a scribe (Palamedes? see Powell 1990) 
wrote down with the new technology of the alphabet, or as principally literary and literate 
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compositions that derive from an oral tradition. But the Nagy (1995; 1997b) view, which sees 
Homer’s poems reaching a recognizable form no earlier than 566 B.c., is gaining ground 
(see Snodgrass 1998; Burgess 2009). It is possible to argue that there is a historical Homeric 
society that dates to the years before 700 B.c., as there is no other literary or historical 
evidence to contradict this (and the archaeological evidence can always be interpreted in a 
number of ways). But no one has yet put forward the thesis that “Homeric society” is both 
historical and dates to the sixth century B.c., to the time of Anacreon, Polycrates, and 
Peisistratus. Such a suggestion would strike most scholars as being simply absurd. 

This should not surprise us: Homer (whoever and whenever he was, pace West 1999) was 
a poet, and neither an archaeologist nor a historian. He was as little interested in providing 
accurate reports on Bronze Age battle tactics as he was in providing an anthropologically 
coherent account of Iron Age gift exchange. He was interested in character, in action, in 
metaphor, in plot, and in vivid and compelling battle scenes. In this he (or at least his 
characters) had to have a sense of the past, that is of history. What then was this sense? 


Homer’s Sense of History and “the Past” 


H omer’s epics are set in “the past”; Homer’s I/iad and Odyssey are, in many respects, the 
“poetry of the past” (Ford 1992), set in a heroic age. But saying that the epics are set 
either in the past or in the heroic age is, in some respects, not to say much. Most Greeks of 
Classical times believed that there had been a heroic age, but they differed in their 
interpretations of it. The Greeks never had a unified view of “the past.” For Thucydides, 
the past represents various stages of progress towards a present in the fifth century B.c., 
which no earlier epoch had equaled. For Hesiod, long thought of as Homer’s contempor- 
ary, writing in the eighth century B.c., the past was conceived as being better than the 
present “Age of Iron.” The present had declined from a golden age where things were much 
better than today (Op. 106-201, West 1978, 172-204). For both Thucydides and Hesiod, 
however, the past was, to some degree, “a foreign country”; things were very different then, 
whether for better or worse. This distant past is not, however, one that was relevant to 
Homer's heroes. 

For Homer’s heroes, the past is neither remote nor alien (contra Grethlein 2012). It is 
present in objects, and in those human-thing entanglements that structure the narrative of 
the I/iad in particular (see above; and Antonaccio, Homeric MATERIALITY). The object 
biographies of the BOARS’ TUSK HELMET, of the krater that Achilles sets up as a prize, and 
of Agamemnon’s scepter are ways in which Homer’s heroes are linked to a recognizable 
past that is little different from their “heroic” present (Grethlein 2008). Memory is also 
located in more imposing objects, such as the tomb (tumulus) of Ilos (ZZ 10.415, 11.166, 372, 
24.349; see Grethlein 2008, 28-32), the rooms made for Priam and Paris (Alexander; 
I. 6.314-18), and the walls of Troy itself U 20.144-8; Grethlein 2008, 32-5). It comes to 
life in genealogies (rarely extending more than eight generations) recounted in battle scenes, 
such as the one described by Aineas to Achilles (JZ, 20.229—41). Recently, Grethlein (2010) 
has made a useful distinction between modern ideas of history and exemplary history. It is 
the latter, being above all relevant to the present, that is evident in the exchange between 
the Trojan Glaukos and the Greek Diomedes (J/. 6.119—236). Genealogies and objects are 
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used to establish traditions that relate the past to the present — a present that cannot be too 
unlike the past. 

Of course, there is a paradox here. For the Homeric epics are, from the point of view of 
the poet and the audience, set in the past, a past that is almost as different from the present 
as was Hesiod’s “Age of Heroes” from his “Age of Iron.” This is clear from the odd aside, 
where heroes lift stones that no one today could lift (UZ 5.302—4, 12.445-9, 20.285-7). In this 
sense, while for Homer’s heroes the “past” in Homer can be exemplary, for Homer’s 
audience Epic itself cannot. 


Summary and Conclusions 


his essay has examined four ways in which the term “Homer and History” can be 

understood. It has looked first at the historicity of “Homeric” events, in particular the 
Trojan War and the zos¢oi, the history of journeys home. These events cannot be seen as being 
historical in the sense of events that actually happened and can form part of an histoire 
eventielle, that is, a historical narrative. It has looked at the question of the relationship 
between Homer and material culture. Homer mixes up bronze and iron objects in ways that 
conform to no known archaeological period. Some Homeric practices (cremation; see 
BuriAL Practices) seem to date to the Iron Age, and some Homeric objects (the Boars’ 
TUSK HELMET) seem to be Bronze Age in date. Overall, however, the Homeric pattern of 
“human-thing entanglements” (the relationships between persons and things) conforms more 
easily to the Iron Age than to the Bronze Age (contra Bennet 2004). Third, it has looked into 
the question of Homeric society, which many have argued is both real and datable to either the 
Iron Age (tenth and ninth centuries B.c.) or the period when the poems were composed (if 
that is the eighth century). Again, the arguments for there being a historical Homeric society 
have been found wanting. Bits of social reality may intrude into Homer, but the overall 
picture is less coherent than has been claimed and Early Iron Age society is too diverse to fit 
into a single mold. Finally, a brief glance has been given to Homer’s view of history. If for 
Homer’s heroes the past was still “exemplary,” for Homer’s audience his heroes were part of a 
“foreign country” where things were done very differently. 

Where then does Homer belong “in history’? Homer does not clearly belong to one 
particular period, and there never was such a thing as “Homeric society.” But an under- 
standing of Homer remains nonetheless central to any understanding of Greek society, 
culture, literature, and art (Carter and Morris 1995; Giuliani 2003, 2013) in all periods from 
the Bronze Age to the end of Antiquity. Homer remains an essential part of history, even if 
we cannot place him exactly when or where. 


James Whitley 
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Homeric Geography 


Homeric studies, it has been virtually eliminated from recent synthetic treat- 
ments of Homer. The Companion to Homer edited by Alan Wace and Frank 
Stubbings (published in 1962, but begun by 1939) devoted a considerable portion of its 
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pages to physical geography and the “lands and peoples in Homer,” including extensive 
descriptions of Troy, Mycenaeg, Ithake, and PyLos; all of this demonstrates the intense 
interest scholars of the time had in matching the Homeric poems to real landscapes and 
archaeological sites. Yet these chapters have no corresponding sections in recent compan- 
ions to Homer (Morris and Powell 1997; Fowler 2004). The precipitous decline in the study 
of Homeric geography in the last fifty years is all the more striking when one considers that 
it has coincided with a rapid expansion in our knowledge about the archaeology of Late 
Bronze Age and Iron Age Greece. 

This is a simplification of a complex picture, because despite its increasingly marginal 
status in Homeric studies, work on Homeric geography does in fact continue to be 
published. Indeed, the waxing and waning of interest in Homeric geography, as well as 
fierce debate over its importance, are constants of Homeric scholarship, ancient and 
modern. Thus certainly by the Hellenistic period there was already a long scholarly 
tradition of analyzing Homer’s geography that was accompanied by arguments over its 
accuracy (Prontera 1993); these arguments are echoed in the debates of modern scholarship, 
such as the late nineteenth-century skepticism of Edward Bunbury (1883), which we can 
contrast with the contemporary affirmation of Walter Leaf that the Catalogue of Ships 
should be viewed as “a real gazetteer of Achaian [i.e. Mycenaean] Greece” (Leaf 1892, 80; 
cf. Leaf 1912; see CATALOGUE OF SHIPS, ARCHAEOLOGY; CATALOGUE OF SHIPS, 
LiTERARY ASPECTS). 

Leaf’s use of the word “real” suggests another constant in the discussion of Homeric 
geography, namely that geography is strongly associated with the relationship of the 
Homeric epics to an external reality (Luce 2003, 10-11). This is hardly unique to the study 
of Homer: W. Kendrick Pritchett (1965, 1) began his exceptional, multivolume study of the 
topography of ancient Greece by proclaiming that “topography offers probably our best 
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means of checking the accuracy of ancient authors.” The most prominent discussions of 
Homeric geography in the past fifty years have focused on using it to determine the proper 
historical context for Homer. Thus, for example, Richard Hope Simpson’s and John 
Lazenby’s analysis of the Iliadic Catalogue of Ships sought to prove that “the [Homeric] 
poems ultimately look back to the Mycenaean period” (Hope Simpson and Lazenby 1970, 
170), whereas Matthew Dickie’s (1995) broad discussion of Homeric geography served to 
advance the argument that the J/iad and the Odyssey should be dated to the second half of 
the seventh century B.c. (cf. Burkert 1976; West 2o11b, 17-19). 

This use of geography and topography to tie the epics to an external reality explains, 
then, the recent waning of interest in Homeric geography. Increasingly Homeric scholar- 
ship has moved away from the position that the poems are the product of a specific place 
and period, in large part due to two realizations: first, that the I/iad and the Odyssey are 
traditional oral poems with long histories, and second, that they were composed for a pan- 
Hellenic audience, suppressing the local in favor of the supraregional (esp. Nagy 1996b, 
[1979] 1999; see Nagy, From Sone To Text). More problematic still for those who wish 
to use geography to connect the epics to history is that the poems “are themselves 
ideological constructs designed to shape the realities they describe” (Cook 2004, 49). The 
most famous example of geography as ideological construct, perhaps, is the signs of 
Athenian tampering in the Catalogue of Ships (/. 2.557-8; Kirk 1985, 207-9; Higbie 1997, 
283-92; Graziosi 2002, 228-32; cf. West 2001, 178-9 on IZ, 2.525-6). This suggests, among 
other things, that geography and topography are not invariably inert and passive fossils, by 
means of which the historical context of the epics can be reconstructed, but active elements 
that construct meaning in the poem (cf. Buxton 1994, 80-113). Thus Homeric scholars are 
increasingly uninterested in approaches that “connect the dots” between the epics and real 
geography, and favor instead internal analyses of Homeric constructions of space and place. 
A recent review of geography in the I/iad, for example, suggests that “the Homeric 
landscape is probably largely conceptual, designed to serve the immediate needs of the 
narrative” (Burgess 2011, 307), an inference that is echoed in two recent book-length 
analyses of space in the I/iad (Clay 2011; Tsagalis 20122). 

In this essay, then, I trace the tensions between Homeric geography (real) and Homeric 
space (conceptual), highlighting the increasing tendency among scholars to move away 
from the former and to embrace the latter. I conclude with suggestions about some ways in 
which the gap between these two approaches can be bridged, so that geography can be 
profitably redeployed to contribute to modern Homeric studies. 


The Catalogue of Ships in the [iad 


he Catalogue of Ships is perhaps the single section in Homeric epic most closely 

associated with the study of Homeric geography. In 265 verses (J/. 2.493-759), plus an 
invocation to the Muses (// 2.484-92) and a brief coda (I/. 2.760-70), the poet provides 
29 entries of military contingents that include 44 leaders and 178 topographic indicators. 
The Catalogue, besides being the most elaborate of its type in Homer, is also the most 
studied. The exhaustive analysis by Hope Simpson and Lazenby (1970) represents the 
culmination of a long scholarly tradition (e.g. Leaf 1892; Allen 1921; Burr 1944; Page 1959; 
18-77) arguing that the Catalogue preserves an authentic memory of the political 
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geography at the end of the Late Bronze Age. Hope Simpson and Lazenby (1970) 
understand the Catalogue as a partial and distorted reflection of Mycenaean geography, a 
creation of Mycenaean oral poets that was preserved almost unchanged across the Early 
Iron Age (eleventh—ninth centuries B.c.). Their view is not commonly held today, largely 
due to the observation that oral poetry does not normally preserve such details accurately 
over more than three generations unmotivated, but it does have its proponents still among 
the remaining scholars who do not embrace oral theory (Latacz 2004). Another line of 
argumentation, which has found more favor with Homer scholars, holds that the Catalogue 
is better understood as a later composition. Giovannini (1969) argued that it reflects the 
organized routes of sacred envoys from the seventh century B.c. onwards, which might 
explain why the Catalogue is generally structured in hodological segments (accepted by 
Kullmann 1993, 2009, 2012; Eder 2003; cf. Kirk 1985, 184-5; Cole 2010, 202; doubted by 
West 2o11b, 113). 

Scholars who have attempted to study the Catalogue from a historical or archaeological 
perspective have often begun by “connecting the dots” between the toponyms named in the 
Catalogue to sites known from the historical, epigraphical, and archaeological records. 
Unfortunately this method is hazardous in the extreme, as Dickinson (2007, 2011; cf. Eder 
2003) has forcefully demonstrated. Several scholars have concluded that the Catalogue does 
not represent the geography of any single period, and generally resembles a contemporary 
map of Greece with an archaizing patina (Anderson 1995; Visser 1997; Eder 2003; 
Sammons 2010, 138-9; Dickinson 2011). 

While historians and archaeologists continue to argue about the external reality of the 
Catalogue of Ships, literary scholars have largely sidestepped these questions by focusing on 
how the Catalogue functions poetically. In part, this has been made possible by changes to 
how catalogues, defined broadly, are understood. The Catalogue, often considered a set 
piece that has been somewhat artificially preserved, inserted, or interpolated, is now viewed 
“as a living component of Homeric narrative and even as a principle or style fundamental to 
Homer’s compositional technique” (Sammons 2010, 8; cf. Danek 2004). Thus it has been 
suggested that the Catalogue of Ships alludes to, or is fundamentally shaped by, various 
mythological genealogies and traditions, including the muster of the Achaian army at Aulis, 
the Teuthranian expedition, and genealogies of the Argonauts (Kullmann 2009, 2012). 

Several scholars have also argued that the Catalogue responds to the themes of the 
surrounding episodes and that its internal structure has been ordered to produce mean- 
ingful contrasts (Stanley 1993, 13-26; Rabel 1997, 69-75; Danek 2004; Heiden 20082, 73-4; 
Heiden 2008b; Sammons 2010, 135-96). In a recent paper, Marks (2012) has argued that 
the Catalogue of Ships is a structuring device or cognitive map (Minchin 1996) that plots 
the personal relationships between characters in the I/iad. He shows that clusters of 
characters, as defined by the sequence of Achaian leaders in the Catalogue (e.g. Meges, 
Odysseus, Thoas, Idomeneus, and Meriones, at J/. 2.615-52), also operate in the Iliadic 
narrative outside of the Catalogue. That is, individuals belonging to the cluster “tend to 
track together as the narrative proceeds” (Marks 2012, 96). These clusters are almost 
certainly informed by mythical traditions that associated particular figures with each other, 
such as Odysseus and Thoas, but importantly, they disregard “natural” geographic regions 
(on which see Kirk 1985, 185-6). If Marks is correct, the Catalogue does not reflect a 
pregiven geography, but actively reshapes geography in order to (re)produce relationships 
within the J/iad. 
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Contemporary work has thus circumvented debates on real geography by understanding 
the Catalogue as a poetic composition shaped by mythical traditions and the Iliadic 
narrative. The identification of the Catalogue’s function as essentially poetic creates prob- 
lems for geographical interpretations, as it both reduces the plausibility that the Catalogue 
is an accurate representation of the Greek world at any given point in time and also 
eliminates the need to assign it this function. This is not to say that real geography does 
not inform the Catalogue — many (if not all) of the toponyms in the Catalogue refer to 
places known to the Homeric audience — but it seems clear that the selection and 
arrangement of this material was affected by a variety of factors, including and principally 
poetic ones. 


Troy and the Troad 


he discovery of the archaeological site of Hisarlik and its identification with TRoy in 

the nineteenth century encouraged the view that Homeric geography was historical. 
Indeed, Heinrich ScHLIEMANN, Wilhelm Dorpfeld, and Carl BLEcEN (Blegen et al. 
1958, 10-13) argued that various levels of the ancient site should be identified with Priam’s 
city (see Homeric ARCHAEOLOGY). Certainly Troy is the most important Bronze Age 
settlement that has been excavated thus far in northwestern Anatolia and the northern 
Aegean, with impressive fortification walls enclosing the citadel and a large lower town 
protected by a rock-cut defensive ditch and perhaps a wooden wall (Jablonka 2010, with 
references). Analysis of Hittite texts allows for a strong case to be made for the identifica- 
tion of Hisarlik with the Hittite toponym Wilusa (cf. Greek Ilion; see Hirrire LitTer- 
ARY EvipDENCE). This identification is supported by a document recording a treaty 
between the Hittite king Muwatalli IJ and Wilusa’s ruler, Alaksandu (cf. Greek Alexan- 
dros?). Wilusa is also mentioned in the Tawagalawa letter from the Hittite king (probably 
Hattusili IIT) to the king of Ahhiyawa; The letter refers to a quarrel the two once had over 
Wilusa. The kingdom of Ahhiyawa, it is now generally agreed, should be located in the 
Aegean and identified with a Mycenaean center (Hawkins 1998). All of this has suggested 
to many that the myth of the Trojan War preserves a genuine historical and geographical 
memory of a conflict (or conflicts) involving Mycenaeans in the Troad (Latacz 2004). 
Others are less sanguine, and point to the fact that any conflict reconstructed on the basis 
of the Hittite texts bears little resemblance to the mythical story (Bryce 2006, 185; cf. 
Said 2011, 75-8). 

Homer’s description of Trojan geography seems fairly accurate. Leaf (1912) and others 
(e.g. West 2o11b, 24-7) have argued that Homeric descriptions revealed no “anatopisms” 
(geographic incongruities), although most descriptions of Trojan topography are not 
sufficiently specific to be refuted (cf. Clay 2011, 41). There are two exceptions to Leaf’s 
generalization: first, a single line (I/. 5.774) in which the confluence of the rivers Simoeis 
and Skamandros is mentioned (West 2o11b, 169), and second, a detailed description of a 
pair of springs, one cold and one hot (J/. 22.147-52), which does not correspond to any real 
place (Strabo 13.1.43; Leaf 1912, 46-52; Cook 1973, 140-5; Richardson 1993, 123-4; West 
2o1b, 386-7; not discussed by Luce 1998, 2003). For most neutral commentators (e.g. 
Kirk 1990, 47-50), the overlap between topography and poetic description is not particu- 
larly striking. 
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Moreover, the real topography of the Troad has not proved particularly productive 
to literary interpretation. Here again, the scholarly tendency is to focus on the poetic 
construction of space and the ways in which this construction creates meaning (Trachsel 
2007, 3-127; Graziosi 2013, 24-33). [hus, for example, Strauss Clay (2011) has analyzed the 
battle sequences in the J/iad and argues that the poet positions himself at the center of the 
Greek camp, before Odysseus’s ship, facing the Trojan plain, and that all references to left 
and right are made with respect to this orientation. These spatial coordinates allow the poet 
and the audience to visualize action on the battlefield. Thus, the Trojan landscape is 
essentially a poetic construction, with various features (the fig tree, the tomb of Ilos) placed 
in it as landmarks (Clay 2011, 102). As in Marks’s (2012) analysis of the Catalogue of Ships, 
then, places serve to anchor a cognitive structure that aids the poet in organizing the 
complexities of action in the epic. 

Others have focused on the poet’s assimilation of Trojan geography to other mytho- 
logical traditions. In his dissertation, Lovell (2011) argued that the landscape of the I/iad 
alludes to extra-Homeric traditions with cosmological themes. For example, he argues, 
following Ruth Scodel (1982), that the obliteration of the Achaian wall (J/. 12.1-33), built 
impiously, just as the city walls of Troy were (I/. 7.442-53), recalls Near Eastern myths of a 
flood sent to punish an unmanageable human population and to relieve the earth from 
overpopulation, and therefore symbolizes the destruction of the heroic age. The use of 
hémitheoi, “demigods,” to describe the heroes at Troy in the passage describing the wall’s 
eventual eradication is unique in Homer (Aémitheon genos andron, Il. 12.23), but appears in 
two passages of Hesiod (Op. 157-68, fr. 204.95-103 Merkelbach-West) in which the extinc- 
tion of the heroes is described. This mythological analysis contrasts with the geographic 
interpretation of the wall’s destruction: that is, that the poet had to explain why no trace of 
the wall remained in the Troad in his present day (the interpretation of the bT scholia and 
of Aristotle fr. 162 = Strabo 13.1.36, followed, e.g., by Luce 1998, 150). 


Ithake and Pylos 


he geography of the Greek world in the Odyssey is a vexed issue (S. West 1988, 62-6). 

Ancient and modern scholars alike have been divided over the identity of Odysseus’s 
Ithake (Heubeck 1989, 13-14). Proposals have included modern Ithaki/Thiaki (Strabo 
10.2.8-16; Stubbings 1962; Hope Simpson and Lazenby 1970, 103-6; Luce 1998, 165-230), 
Lefkas (Dorpfeld 1927), Kerkyra (Leutz-Spitta 1920), and Kephalonia (Bittlestone 2005; 
Goekoop 2010). The confusion is due in large part to Odysseus’s fairly detailed description 
of the island in a passage that has perplexed readers, ancient and modern (Od. 9.21-8). As 
Graziosi (2008b, 179) puts it, “few descriptions in Homer seem simultaneously so precise 
and so wrong.” 

Identification of specific landmarks is even more difficult: there is nothing like a “palace 
of Odysseus,” Mycenaean or otherwise, in the Ionian islands (Souyoudzoglou- Haywood 
1999, 102-3). Attempts to make such identifications have uniformly failed. The only site 
that might plausibly be associated with the Odyssey is the sanctuary in Ithaki’s Polis Bay, 
which has been associated with the Cave of the Nymphs where Odysseus stored his gifts 
from the Phaiakes (Od. 13.366-71). Scholars have been impressed by the recovery at Polis of 
thirteen tripods, dated stylistically to the ninth and eighth centuries B.c. — perhaps the 
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same number of tripods received by Odysseus in Skherie (Od. 13.7-14, with 8.390-1) — but 
the archaeological record from the cave is problematized by the early date of its excavations 
and a reorganization of the cult in the fourth century B.c. (Benton 1934-35; Antonaccio 
1995b, 152-5; Malkin 1998, 94-119; Morgan 2007, 77-9; Deoudi 2008). Not until the 
Hellenistic period is there epigraphic evidence for worship of Odysseus (JG IX 4” 1615), 
whereas a sixth-century B.C. inscription refers to Athena Polias and Hera Teleia 7G IX 4’ 
1614). The earliest votive material from the cave probably dates to the Protogeometric 
period or somewhat earlier (Eder 2001, 2006, 154, 156; Deoudi 2008), so many consider the 
cave’s association with Odysseus a gradual, and perhaps late (Antonaccio 1995b, 152-5) 
development whereby cult practices and mythical narratives reciprocally influenced each 
other (Cook 1995, 2000; cf. Currie 2005, 52-3; Marks 2008, 97-100). If this is so, then the 
archaeological record at Polis Bay is not entirely an external or objective check on the 
Odyssey, although it and other indicators (coins depicting Odysseus, a festival and a 
sanctuary named after him) certainly testify to the fact that the Late Classical and 
Hellenistic community identified their island as Homer’s Ithake (Morgan 2007, 75-6). 

Despite the general consensus among Homerists that Homeric Ithake can probably be 
identified with modern Ithaki, the description of the island’s location in the Odyssey (esp. 
g.21-8) has troubled many critics. West, for instance, concludes that the poet and his 
audience were ignorant of much of the geography of western Greece, and that the search to 
reconcile the text with topography is “wasted ingenuity” (S. West 1988, 62; cf. Heubeck 
1989, 13-14). Another possibility is to identify Ithake as a poetic (rather than topographic) 
crux. That is, “anatopisms” (geographical incongruities) need not expose the poet’s ignor- 
ance, or even sloppy ad hoc solutions to specific problems, but may suggest that something 
poetically important is going on. That is, although the identification of Homeric Ithake is 
an insoluble problem in strictly geographical terms, the island’s association with the West is 
clearly important. Odysseus locates it “toward darkness” (pros zophon, Od. 9.26), whereas 
the other islands in its group turn toward the rising sun (ai de f'aneuthe pros é6 féelion te, Od. 
9.26). The epithet of Ithake in this passage, eudeielos (Od. 9.21), which in the Odyssey is 
always used to designate Ithake (Od. 2.167, 13.212, 325, 19.132, and ironically in 13.234), 
normally translated “clear” or “distinct,” can only be reconstructed, as Garcia-Ramén 
(1998-1999) has shown, as a possessive compound of ev and deielos, with the original sense 
“having nice late afternoons/early evenings,” that later developed to mean “well visible 
(at the sunset).” As Austin (1975, 97) suggested, the geographical orientation of Ithake is 
part and parcel of its character: “The ruggedness and isolation of the island [Ithake] are 
characteristic tokens of its westwardness.” 

Like Ithake, Pylos has been difficult to pin down. It was already proverbial by the time of 
Strabo (8.3.7) that “there is a Pylos before Pylos; and there is even another Pylos.” Strabo 
(8.3.7) informs us that three places claimed to be Homer’s Pylos: one in Elis, one in 
Triphylia, and one in Messenia. The Triphylian identification is supported by a story told 
by Nestor in the J/iad (11.670-1), in which the Pylians fight with the Epeians over the site of 
Thryoessa, located on the Alpheios River at the edge of Pylian territory (Frame 2009, 
667-8, with bibliography). A point in favor of the Messenian location of Pylos is that 
Telemakhos and Peisistratos travel from Pylos to Sparta via Pherai (Od. 3.477-4.2), which 
should be localized at modern Kalamata. The principal objection to the Odyssey’s Pylos 
being in Messenia, that a chariot ride to Sparta over Mount Taygetos is impossible (Frame 
2009, 749-50, 754-5, with bibliography), is outweighed by indicators internal to the Odyssey: 
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in Pherai, Telemakhos and Peisistratos stay with Diokles (Od. 3.488-9, 15.186—7), whose 
father, Ortilokhos, is said to have resided “in Messene” (Od. 21.15-16). There seem to have 
been multiple mythological traditions, one known to the I/iad that locates Pylos in 
Triphylia, and another known to the Odyssey that locates it in Messenia. 

The argument about the location of Homeric Pylos, a debate that goes back to the 
Hellenistic period at least, spilled into modern archaeology. Dorpfeld sought to find 
Homeric Pylos and claimed to have discovered it at the important Mycenaean site of 
Kakovatos in Triphylia (Dérpfeld 1907, 1908, 1913; Miiller 1909). Some thirty years later, 
the excavations of Carl BLEGEN at the site of Ano Englianos revealed a much larger 
Mycenaean palatial site, which was immediately identified as the Messenian home of 
Nestor (Kourouniotis and Blegen 1939; McDonald 1942). When the Linear B script was 
deciphered and it became clear that the Mycenaean name for the Ano Englianos site was 
actually Pylos (Linear B pw-ro), its identification as Nestor’s Pylos became orthodox 
(Blegen 1962; Hope Simpson and Lazenby 1970, 82), although some remained unconvinced 
(Meyer 1957, 1978). 

Pylos presents the ideal case for those who believe that Homer preserves authentic 
Bronze Age traditions, since the site and region were largely abandoned at the end of the 
Bronze Age but are preserved in epic. In some respects, Homeric and Mycenaean Pylos 
match up: for instance, when Telemakhos arrives at Pylos, he finds the Pylians sacrificing en 
masse to Poseidon (Od. 3.48), and Poseidon seems to have been the most prominent male 
divinity at Mycenaean Pylos (Lupack 2008, 46). In other respects, however, they do not. 
The political geography of Mycenaean Pylos, for instance, does not correspond to what we 
know about Nestor’s kingdom, as Eder (2003, 297-301) has demonstrated. 

Indeed, it is clear that Pylos can equally be represented as a more northerly site when 
it is convenient. To put it another way, Homer could refer to traditions that connected 
Nestor and Pylos with Elis or Triphylia and Messenia. Thus it is probably not an 
accident that in the same book and episode (the aristeia of Diomedes) where the 
Alpheios River is said to flow through the land of the Pylians (J/ 5.545), we are also 
told that Hades was wounded by Herakles at Pylos (ZZ 5.395-404, Pind. O/ 9.29-35). 
There was a unique cult of Hades in Elis connected to the story in the I/iad (Paus. 
6.25.2-3, Panyassis fr. 26), as well as a mountain precinct sacred to Hades on Mount 
Minthe where the Triphylian Pylians worshipped him (Strabo 8.3.14-15). Pylos, “the 
Gate,” was imagined in this tradition as a western entrance to the Underworld (Nagy 
1990b, 225-6; Nakassis 2004, 224-7). 

Our knowledge of Mycenaean Pylos may allow us to ask new questions, however. Cook 
and Palaima (2001), for instance, have argued that the portrayal of Pylos in the Odyssey is 
intentionally archaizing and reproduces some aspects of Mycenaean culture. Pylos, they 
contend, is represented as an idealized social and political order, in which the king, like the 
Mycenaean wanax (Palaima 2006; see also BAsILEUS AND ANAXx IN HOMER AND 
MycEnEAN Greek TExTs), is primarily a religious figure that presides over large-scale 
sacrifice and ritual feasting in honor of Poseidon (Od. 3.4-8). Unusually, Pylos lacks 
political AssEMBLIEs or even a place of public gathering (an agoré). Whereas Alkinoos 
entertains Odysseus in public at the agoré (Od. 8.26-31), Nestor and his sons gather with 
Telemakhos on polished stones outside the palace (Od. 3.404-16). The Pylian place of 
assembly is thus limited to the royal family and is ancestral, for we are told that Neleus used 
to sit on the same stones. These elements, and others, indicate to Cook and Palaima that 
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Pylos emphatically differs from other communities in the Odyssey (see Crielaard, HOMERIC 
CommMunITIES), and that its distinctiveness serves to contrast with the situation in Ithake, 
provides an opportunity for Telemakhos to be integrated into a community of Trojan 
veterans, and prefigures the ordered kingdom that Ithake will become after Odysseus’s 
return. Unlike the “connect the dots” approaches criticized above, this interpretation of 
Pylos in the Odyssey is motivated by the Homeric text and affects our understanding of the 
epic in a way that simple geographic identification does not. 


The Adventures of Odysseus 


|i is a commonplace in modern Homeric scholarship that the adventures of Odysseus 
occur in an unreal mythical geography from the point that his ships are blown offcourse 
while rounding Cape Malea (Od. 9.79-81) until he returns alone to Ithake (e.g. Germain 
1954, 511-82; Heubeck 1989, 4-5; Dueck 2012, 22). Thus Vidal-Naquet (1986, 19) declares 
flatly that “Odysseus’s travels have nothing to do with geography,” in the same spirit as the 
dictum of Eratosthenes that one would find the location of Odysseus’s wanderings 
when one found the cobbler who stitched together the bag of the winds (Eratosth. 
fr. rA16 Berger = Strabo 1.2.15). 

Debates about the geography of Odysseus’s adventures have been intense and have a long 
history (Klotz 1952; Prontera 1993). The positioning of Odysseus’s wanderings in real 
geographical space, especially in Italy and Sicily, is fairly well established by the fifth 
century B.c. (Hdt. 4.177; Thue. 1.25.4, 3.88.1, 4.24.5, 6.2.1; Eur. Cyc. 20; see Hornblower 
2010, 264-6), if not earlier (Hes. Theog. to11-16, perhaps Hes. Fr. 150.25-6 MW; see West 
1966, 433-6; Malkin 1998, 181-91). This tradition was subjected to the intense criticism of 
Hellenistic scholars (Romm 1992, 185-8), especially Eratosthenes, who, while conceding 
that the Homeric geography of the Aegean was largely accurate (Eratosth. fr. rA4 Berger = 
Strabo 1.2.3), argued that Homer knew next to nothing of the locales of Odysseus’s travels 
(Eratosth. fr. 1B3 Berger = Strabo 1.2.14), and invented them wholesale, placing them far 
away so that they were easier to lie about (Eratosth. fr. rA14 Berger = Strabo 1.2.19; 
Eratosthenes’ position is admirably reconstructed by Kim 2010, 56-60; see too Roller 
2010, 112-24). We largely know of these critical traditions because of Strabo, who labored 
very hard to rescue Homer from these charges (Kim 2010, 47-84). Strabo’s defense was itself 
part of a larger tradition that championed the reality and accuracy of Odysseus’s and 
Menelaos’s travel narratives (Romm 1992, 188-93; see Long 1992). Indeed, Kim (2010, 
77-84) has shown effectively how Strabo’s defense of Homer builds on, and indeed stretches 
beyond its breaking point, the idea that Homer knowingly deviates from historical truth 
while leaving behind hints that point to the (obfuscated) truth, a premise attested as early as 
Herodotus (2.116; Kim 2010, 33-5). 

There are, of course, modern followers of the ancient tradition that sought to map 
Odysseus’s travels onto real geography. This literature is extremely prolific (Wolf and Wolf 
1983, 143-206, with bibliography; after this date, see e.g. Severin 1987; Cuisenier 2003; Wolf 
2004). It has failed to capture the serious attention of Homerists, however, who view these 
attempts with amusement or derision, and who often invoke the critical dictum of Eratos- 
thenes in response (e.g. Romm 2011; Said 2011, 162). As Wolf (2004, 320) and Eratosthenes 
(fr. rA1 Berger = Strabo 1.2.12) point out, differences between the various theories and the 
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sometimes fantastic interpretations of the Homeric evidence has encouraged scholarly 
skepticism. 

Consequently, most Homerists consider the geographical identification of Odysseus’s 
wanderings as a post-Homeric process, and have moved towards understanding the spaces 
of his adventures (the Apo/ogos) in thematic, mythological, and conceptual terms. Several 
scholars have taken a structuralist approach, viewing the locales and denizens of the 
Otherworld as structured pairs that serve as quasi-ethnographic mirrors through which 
the Odyssey constructs Greek culture (Vidal-Naquet 1986, 15-38; Hartog 2001, 23-36; Said 
2011, 163-83). Thus, both the Sirens and Lotus-Eaters are “parallel representations of 
inhumanity” who attempt to rob men of their humanity by forcing them to forget their 
ties of sociality, whereas the Kyklopes represent “the antithesis of civilization,” without the 
divinely sanctioned social institutions that give Greek life meaning (Said 201, 164-5; 
cf. Cook 1995, 93-110). Some of these conceptual or thematic differences can be mapped 
spatially. I have argued, for example, that it is possible to identify geminated pairs in the 
Odyssey that inhabited the far eastern and far western edges of the world (Nakassis 2004; 
cf. Burgess 1999). Not only are there geminated Aithiopes, some of whom live at dawn and 
others at sunset (Od. 1.22—4), but Kirke and Kalypso can be considered spatial doubles: the 
former lives alongside the house of the dawn (Eos) and the risings of the sun (Helios; Od. 
12.1-4), whereas the latter must be located at the western edge of the world (Nakassis 2004, 
221-2). These spatial locations correspond to the thematic contrasts between the two figures 
despite their numerous similarities (Nakassis 2004, 229-30), which have suggested to 
many that Kirke and Kalypso are multiforms of each other (Crane 1988, 31-60; cf. Said 
2011, 171-4). 

The opposition between real geography and mythical space is nowhere more stark than 
in the adventures of Odysseus. It is perhaps not surprising that some scholars have 
attempted to overcome the opposition by suggesting the geography of the Apologos is at 
once conceptual and real (Austin 1975, 95-6, 172-3; Ballabriga 1998). On the one hand, 
acknowledging this fact allows us to appreciate that the geography of the Apologos was 
a product of its historical context, reflecting the increasing Greek knowledge of the 
Mediterranean (Dougherty 2001). On the other hand, any such exercise should require 
the identification of the places that have influenced any particular description (see e.g. 
Ballabriga 1998), a procedure that, as we have seen, is fraught with difficulties. Among other 
things, it is difficult in the extreme for us to understand the phenomenology of early Greek 
geography, by which I mean how these places would have been experienced and described 
by early Greeks, both those who had seen them and those who had not (cf. Austin 1975, 
95-6). Even if a given geographical identification could be accepted by all Homerists, it is 
not clear how it would change the interpretation of the adventures. 


A Way Forward 


hus far I have been quite pessimistic about the ability of real geography to make a 
significant contribution to literary analyses of Homer or the ability of Homer to 
contribute much of significance to our understanding of ancient geography. This is due to 
the fact that scholarly literature on geography has historically focused on “connecting the 
dots” between places named in the epics and real places. As we have seen, it is difficult in 
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the extreme to make these identifications stick. One problem is that the epics actively 
structured the ways in which places were experienced and understood. A detailed extra- 
Homeric example of this phenomenon is provided by Berman (2007, 87-111), who argues 
that Aeschylus’s Seven Against Thebes created a poetic landscape of Thebes through the 
creative amalgamation of traditional material and the contemporary topography of the city. 
The seven gates of Thebes, already traditional in epic, became through Aeschylus abso- 
lutely central to the way that the city was understood and experienced. So too it seems 
likely that the worship of Odysseus at Polis Bay, almost certainly a late development, was 
significantly shaped by the Odyssey itself. This reciprocal relationship between myth and 
the ways that places were understood, experienced, and even modified makes it difficult to 
use geography and the archaeological record as external evidence against which the epics 
can be checked. 

Yet another problem has to do with the fact that what we encounter in the epics are 
primarily toponyms. Toponyms can move, and different sites can share the same topo- 
nym. Conversely, the same site may bear different names in different periods. For 
example, Mycenaean Pylos, whose Venetian name was Engliono and whose modern 
name is Ano Englianos, was destroyed circa 1180 B.c. and never permanently reoccupied 
thereafter, but the name Pylos survives, and even multiplies. As the ancients realized 
(Prontera 1993, 393-4), settlements shared place names, and this posed a significant 
problem that sparked learned debates, not only about how many sites shared a particular 
name, but which particular site was indicated in any specific passage (e.g. Strabo 8.3.6 on 
Homeric Oikhalie). 

It is also demonstrable that a single toponym, even where it clearly refers to more than 
one settlement, can have a thematic unity in the epics. In a perceptive study, Levaniouk 
(2003, 2019) shows that the toponym Ephyre, which refers to at least four different places, 
has a very consistent thematic profile in Homer. She suggests that it may be more useful not 
to think of multiple Ephyrai, but of a single Ephyre, variously situated in antiquity, but with 
“a thematically coherent picture”: Ephyre is the name of a city associated with wealth, guile, 
and deadly drugs and poison. Levaniouk’s analysis demonstrates that references to Ephyre 
do not simply index a geographical locale, but that the toponym also invokes its mythical 
and epic entanglements. 

Levaniouk’s analysis points to a way forward through the stale opposition between real 
geography and conceptual space: places, described or indicated with a toponym, can call to 
mind the full weight of tradition as well as real places and contemporary resonances and 
thereby create specific poetic effects (cf. Feeney 1986, 7 on Aeneid 6.773-6). Cook (2004), for 
instance, argues that the Odyssey’s description of the palace of Alkinoos refers to real 
Assyrian palatial architecture, the effect of which is an epic distancing, whereby the 
Homeric world appears more grand, exotic, and removed from the contemporary world 
of the Homeric audience. The same effect may equally be created by a single place name: 
Hypothebai, “lower Thebes,” a toponym found only in the Catalogue of Ships (J/ 2.505) in 
place of Thebes, presumably refers to an epic past in which the Theban acropolis (the 
Kadmeia) has been destroyed by the Epigonoi (Berman 2015, 42 and n. 32, with references). 
Yet even in this case, the present of the Homeric audience irrupts into the passage: as 
Ganter (2014, 233) points out, only Hypothebai and Onchestos, the cultic center of Boiotia, 
receive their own verses in the Boiotian contingent. At the same time, the Boiotian segment 
of the Catalogue is unusually organized as a non-hodological belt of sites arranged around a 
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central point (Thebes), not unlike the Trojan Catalogue (J/ 2.816—77; Evans and Jasnow 
2014, 319-23). Thus, the Catalogue of Ships points to the destruction of the Theban citadel 
in the epic past even as it celebrates the city’s prominence in the audience’s present. Places 
in the Homeric epics, then, are not only produced within the narrative as it unfolds but are 
also complex indices that point outside of the narrative in two directions: to a rich 
mythological tradition and to contemporary realities as they were understood by Homeric 


audiences. 


Dimitri Nakassis 
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Homeric Materiality 


HE MATERIAL world of epic poetry, “the poetry of the past” (Ford 1992), is a 

fundamental aspect of the epic tradition. Homer’s poems are replete with objects 

and built environments, as well as practices and institutions, that pertain to the 
historicity of the poems, the dates of various features of Homer's societies, places, and 
objects, and Homen’s function, aims, and accuracy as a poet. The scholarly discourse about 
the material culture of Homer is legion, and in fact goes back to Schliemann’s excavations. 
A fundamental handbook of the mid-twentieth century considered Homeric poetry in light 
of archaeological discoveries, and the development of an archaeology of the Greek Dark 
Age (or more recently, the Iron Age) have all revolved around reading Homer in conjunc- 
tion with archaeological data (Lorimer 1950; see Bennet 1997 and Morris 1997 for 
overviews). 

A starting point for this essay is that of Morris: “the kind of assumptions which have 
guided ‘Homeric archaeology for most of its brief history — that the archaeologist’s job is 
to compare the finds with the text, either to date the real society which Homer describes, 
or to chart the evolution of [our] the poems through time — are inappropriate.” Material 
culture in the poems, together with the poetic culture of the poems themselves, are in a 
dynamic relationship with the societies and places and times that produced the epic poetry 
we have, which is, itself, an artifact (Morris 1997, 538-9, 558-9). Thus, this contribution 
does not take the questions of Homer’s date or the historicity of his “world” as primary 
concerns. Specific objects will be referenced and discussed, but this essay focuses on 
materiality as a heuristic concept in archaeology, to address how we understand objects 
or things and their relationships with persons in Homeric poetry. Taking this turn means 
extending a framework that deals directly with things and interactions with things, and 
enters into a mediation between a spoken (and ultimately written) cultural product — epic, 
which is immaterial — and its descriptions of material things, its account of the effect and 
function of these things within the narrative, and triangulating among spoken narrative, 
described things, and persons. 

First, a primary clarification: materiality and the more familiar “material culture” are not 
the same thing. The study of material culture, broadly, is not confined to archaeology or 
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anthropology but it is spread across many fields, including history, philosophy, literary 
studies, and geography. In archaeology, the term “material culture” is often used to specify 
an approach specific to anthropology and archaeology (Hicks and Beaudry 2010; Fowler 
2010). Recent work on materiality has come under the rubric of material culture discourse, 
and materiality relates to studies situated in the realm of culture, for example work on art, 
representation, and semiotics (see e.g. Dunbar et al. 2010). Materiality is not just a tangible 
expression of culture that is inherent in the human mind. A prime endeavor of materiality is 
to break down distinctions between mind and matter: material and social worlds enact each 
other (Knappett 2010, 2014). Addressing Homer’s “materiality” instead of the archaeology 
of Homer, which attempts to excavate the strata of objects mentioned in the poems or to 
treat material culture as a reflection of either history or society, gets at the relational nature 
of things, with each other and with people, and with processes. Knappett calls this “the 
ongoing dynamic of human-artifactual relations” (or “sociomateriality”; Knappett 2014, 
4702). A related approach, deployed in this volume by Whitley, is “entanglement” — of 
things with each other, and of people with things (Thomas 1991; cf. Hodder 2012, 2016; 
Whitley, Homer anv History). Materiality, though, explicitly includes the sensory 
experience of objects or artifacts — beyond the faculty of vision — and it recognizes sensory 
experience to be unbounded and to include a dimension of time. This sensory aspect goes 
hand in hand with a critical distinction: between objects, which we encounter at some 
distance and consciously differentiate from ourselves, and things, with which we are so 
involved that we do not objectify them; they are more intimate, seamlessly part of us. This 
approach is very much related to work in evolutionary biology, philosophy, psychology, and 
neuroscience that addresses what it is to be human, to be a maker of things, a user of 
language, and a social being. Indeed, as Knappett (2014, 4704) summarizes in reference to 
archaeological artifacts, “artifacts seem to oscillate between being both objects and things.” 
We can also invoke the related concept of distributed mind: that is, “cognition as embodied, 
embedded, situated, and emergent. Cognition is thus both physically and socially distrib- 
uted beyond the individual agent” (Dunbar et al. 2010, 13). Material culture is a “scaffold for 
distributed cognition” (Dunbar et al. 2010, 4), and network densities (physical, material) are 
proxies for social complexity, and for distance in social relationships. Knappett expands on 
this idea, speaking of things that function as objects because of their placement, or their use 
as triggers for action: “insofar as such artefactual scaffolds mediate action sequences 
unfolding in other times and places, they allow for the distribution of cognition beyond 
the proximate” (Knappett 2010, 234). Time and space are key issues in Homeric materiality: 
the way in which artifacts (here understood to incorporate objects and things, as defined 
above, depending on their context and sociotemporal situation), extend the present time 
and place occupied by a person in a “release from proximity” (Knappett 2014, 4705). 
From these perspectives, we can consider materiality in Homer in ways that illuminate 
things and objects in the poetic tradition, and how characters in the poems interact and 
come into being together with objects, and how those who hear (or read) Homeric poetry 
experience objects that are described, rather than seen (or directly sensed). This approach 
calls attention to how Homeric poetry engages with objects and things, singing things into 
presence and evoking times and places not evident in a given poetic episode, or in the 
present time of the listeners. A prime example of this is the use of ekphrases, extended 
descriptions of objects (or works of art). ExpHRASIS is a very large topic in itself that looms 
large in philosophical and esthetic considerations of representation, beauty, and the sublime 
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since antiquity (Becker 1995; Squire 2013; see Alden 2011 for a list of ekphrases in Homer). 
A function of ekphrasis as it relates to current thinking on materiality is the emphasis on the 
process that ekphrasis entails, the most celebrated being the description of the making of the 
SHIELD OF ACHILLES in the Iliad (11.478-607). Other types of description, such as 
arming of heroes and their aristeia in battle, while not usually considered ekphrases — a 
term reserved for artifacts — may be included here. Process also includes a description of 
how an object came to be present in time and space at that juncture (e.g. Agamemnon’s 
scepter, I/. 2.100-8; BOARS’ TUSK HELMETS; NEsToR’s cup in J/. 11.632—7; and Priam’s 
cup that he has from a Thracian embassy, and offers to Achilles for Hector’s body, 
Il. 24.234-5). The vividness of objects and embodied actions in arming and battle activates 
in the hearer memories and associations that they embody in their experiences. 

Objects with genealogies described in the context of gift exchange are key to producing 
the persons involved with them; they create a chain through time and space. Genealogies 
fall under the contemporary discourse on object biographies, in which we subjectify the 
object, emphasizing not only its origin and ultimate disposal but its lifecycle (as the use of 
the term “biography” implies). The functions of spoken or written object genealogies in the 
poems, biographies that extend the object in space as well as time, sometimes, as in 
Agamemnon’s scepter (J/. 2.100-8) or Telemachus’s cup (15.115-20), going back to divine 
origins, are crucial to constructing the individuals in the poems, as well as to constituting 
things as objects in the sense of materiality alluded to above. Another function of ekphrasis 
is to create an effect on the listener (through the image in the words), to spark the wonder 
(thauma) that is the pivot between a subject (person) and an object (Prier 1989; Neer 2010, 
58, 67-8; Hunziger 2015). In epic, to be amazed, struck with wonder, is the result of seeing, 
“ait 
forms a hinge or joint linking the poles of ‘this’ and ‘that.’ The word ¢hauma, ‘wonder,’ is 


and can cause the one seeing (hearing) to be rendered wordless, amazed, and more: 


itself intermediate between the two. It does not simply name a class of objects, but also a 
state of mind: In Greek as in English, one wonders at wonders” (Neer 2010, 67). The 
category of wonder, collapsing object and subject, converting things to objects, fits neatly in 
the discourse about materiality and sensoriality. 

Indeed, Hamilakis (2013, 114) advocates for a very wide sensory experience that dissolves 
the boundaries of bodies, including landscapes, living things, motion, gesture — everything 
encountered by humans constitutes human beings. Flows operate, which include memory, 
and which shape experience in a variety of ways. Including the evocation of time and space, 
sensoriality thus extends beyond the five senses that we usually think of. As Hamilakis 
notes, “archaeologists, having primary access to the temporally diverse materiality of the 
world, to the infinite number and range of things and technologies, can unearth and explore 
sensorial modalities which have been ignored and suppressed” by our (Western) inherit- 
ance. Clear instances of this kind of materiality include the descriptions of persons, 
landscapes, and built environments in Homer such as palaces, Kalypso’s cave, or the island 
near that of the Cyclops. 

A contradiction inherent in the constitution of materiality as defined above emerges: the 
objects that epic describes are not before the eyes of those listening in the Iron Age (or 
later): indeed, they are often fantastic objects that do not actually exist in the material 
culture of the Greek Iron Age. Greek epic poetry originates perhaps in the Early Bronze 
Age and stems from Indo-European traditions of wider currency. Knappett suggests that 
sociomaterial differentiation in the Bronze Age, which because of the availability of 
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materials, artifacts, and technologies from afar, “with an incredible range of artifacts, often 
operating together in assemblages,” constitutes a “release from proximity,” and is the 
manifestation of “complex networks of material circulation” (Knappett 2014, 4705). As 
many archaeologists have noted, these networks seem to have served the elite of many 
places and societies, connected sometimes over great distances and disparate time periods. 
This background has implications for both the materiality of the Late Bronze and Iron 
Ages as chronological and historical periods, and for the materiality of Homer’s 
poetic world. 

What objects could the epic tradition’s audience be imagining when they heard the 
descriptions of, for example, the golden brooch that belonged to Odysseus with its fawn 
writhing as it struggled to get free of the hound (Od. 19.228-31) or the SHIELD OF 
AcHILLES? While resisting the trap of trying to date features in Homer, sifting out 
the Bronze Age remnants or the origins of objects unknown in the Iron Age, it is 
necessary to confront the issue that opened this essay. For the brooch of Odysseus 
makes no sense in a world that uses simple bronze or iron fibulae. In this regard, the 
function of epic itself may help: in order to be comprehensible to its audience it must be 
plausible. Whatever it preserves is likely to fall within the limit of the three generations 
generally considered to be the limit for oral traditions. One example where a contem- 
porary (i.e. eighth or seventh century B.c.), distant reality could have entered the epic 
tradition is the description of the palace of Alkinods in the Odyssey, which is possibly 
dependent on Assyrian examples (Cook 2004). Late Bronze Age and Iron Age objects 
from the eastern Mediterranean of precious materials and with figured decoration were in 
circulation in Greece as well at this time. 

These old, unusual, and sometimes figured objects would have been particularly 
powerful. There are examples of heirloom or exotic objects that do occur in Early Iron 
Age tombs, e.g. the BOARS’ TUSK HELMET in Knossos’s North Cemetery, an example 
frequently cited (recently Whitley 2016, 217-19). Others, like the silver cup presented to 
Telemachos in Odyssey 15.115—-20, made by Hephaistos but come to Sparta as a gift from a 
Sidonian prince, could have existed in the Iron Age (and could have had an eastern 
Mediterranean provenance). The brooch of Odysseus, however, is an example of a 
fantastic and multivalent object cited from memory, a complex, compressed icon of past 
and future, of identities (and not only Odysseus’s) linked through time, events, and 
experience (Levaniouk 2011). 

Thus, inevitably materiality in Homer collides with material culture in the Bronze and 
Iron Ages. Papadopoulos (2011, 74) suggests an approach to the question of material culture 
in Homer that “would not pit the Bronze Age against the Early Iron Age, but rather see 
them as one continuum of social history, with important diachronical changes, to be sure.” 
A fuller expression of how epic works over time claims that it has 


phases of active generation and reinterpretation of inherited songs. . . . It is these alternating 
modes of active generation and more passive maintenance which ... account for the odd 
chronological pattern of material culture references in the Homeric epics, dominated by the 
last phase of active generation based on contemporary “statement,” but with relics of much 
earlier phases of active generation of heroic song ... left fossilized in the structure, for 
instance the language of some traditional formulate or as structural elements of certain 
traditional story patterns. (Sherratt 2016, 48 9) 
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We turn, then, to a particular category of object in the Iron Age, one that weaves 
together many of the themes touched on above. This category comprises objects that turn 
up in contexts dating long after their time of creation and sometimes quite far away. Caple 
(2010) proposes the term “ancestral artifact” to denote objects that occur in contexts 
postdating their time of creation. In this category, two subgroups have previously been 
proposed: “heirlooms,” or objects which originate within three generations (and thus it is 
possible that the original owner, creator, or use is remembered); and “venerable objects,” 
which refers to objects of the more remote past, revered for their antiquity and mythological 
referents. This kind of phenomenon is quite old: as Caple (2010, 307) says, “retention of 
heirloom and venerable artefacts has clearly occurred from the Neolithic to the present 
day — effectively as long as we have been a settled and sedentary society... Evidence of 
retention and care of artefacts may, in addition to difference in date between the object and 
its context, be considered signifiers of ancestral status.” As he notes, there are different 
categories of such things: heirlooms might describe “objects with a known history, perhaps 
even a genealogy of ownership.” They may be artefacts retained as signifiers of a personal or 
familial past with direct meaningful associations; he notes the boundary of three gener- 
ations for heirlooms, “such that there could be a direct communicable relationship, a 
knowable past through family or colleagues.” On the other hand, objects that might be 
called “venerable” are “from a distant past, beyond direct experience, part of a past of myth 
and legend, part of a socially defined and agreed past.” It may even be the case that the past 
is not agreed upon, but contested or in competition with other stories. 

Caple notes that the appreciation of the value of age and associations of the artifacts is 
seen in the different forms of veneration: retention, care, cleaning, restoration, display, and 
use (such as in reenactments). Not only the qualities of ancestral artefacts are important, but 
how they are part of extended, embodied practices. This is one way to look at or think about 
the phenomenon of distributed mind and the place of materiality in a range of contexts, 
including mortuary practices, gift giving, and the practices associated with hospitality, 
including feasting, and various rituals of offering. It also ties in with Renfrew (2007, 140— 
50) and his associates’ views on the development of social inequality through concepts of 
value and exchange, and the emergence in Europe (but not only there) of a warrior persona 
that depends on commodities, such as bronze, which constructs and constitutes warrior 
identity, and is not simply expressive or symbolic. This particular identity is then elaborated 
for millennia, right down to the present, and is obviously prominent in epic poetry, which 
focuses on warriors and their exploits. 

An actual example of the presence of objects dislocated in space and time can be found at 
LEFKANDI on the island of Euboia, an important site for our understanding of the hinge 
between the Bronze and Iron Ages in Greece. Perhaps around 950 B.c., a pair of elite 
burials (cremated male, inhumed female), unusual for including no ceramic offerings, only 
metal — was made in a deep shaft sunk into the bedrock. A second shaft held four sacrificed 
horses — linking it with a nexus of meaning surrounding horses, horsemen, and chariots that 
is widespread in Eurasia. Among the many interesting features of the original pair of 
burials, as well as the ensuing burials in the cemetery which developed adjacent to it, is the 
deposition of antique and exotic metalwork from Cyprus (bronze vessels for the male) and 
as far afield as Mesopotamia (gold jewelry for the female). These burials were found under 
the floor of a very large building of mudbrick with a thatched roof, the largest of its time 
ever discovered (ca. 48 m in length). The building was only to be deliberately destroyed 
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shortly after its completion, perhaps within a generation or less, suggesting (but not 
proving) that the building itself was constructed and destroyed as part of a funerary ritual. 
A tumulus was created by deliberately filling in and then mounding over the remains of this 
building and a cemetery was established around it, the first burials cutting into the margins 
of the tumulus. 

This new lineage cemetery at LEFKANDI, if that is what it is, located away from other 
burials and at a distance from the settlement, may have been used to establish legitimacy 
and links with a distant and even heroic past through the network of ideas and values 
invoked by old and strange objects, many out of place and time at their time of deposition 
(see also Crielaard, HomERIC COMMUNITIES; and BurRIAL PRACTICES). 

No other building of the period, or for many years after, compares with this burial 
building until the earliest Greek temples. Even the largest houses from other sites do not 
match this structure in size, location, or function, or deliberate destruction and monumen- 
talization. A large pool of labor and resources were required, both to construct it and to 
destroy it, as well as to build the tumulus — and who that pool of labor was is an open 
question. A diversity of grave types, goods, and individuals is in this cemetery, but the 
presence in the tombs located around the tumulus of WARRIOR GRAVES, Orientalia, and 
fragments of exotic objects — such as the axle and wheels of a Cypriot wheeled stand, a 
fragment of scale armor — suggests that those buried there stood in some kind of entangled 
relationship with the central burials and their overwhelming deposit of exotic and ancient 
wealth. That relationship was signified by the presence of exotic objects, even partitioned 
ones. Partitioning, whether of bodies or of objects, is a kind of “unmaking” that should be 
attended to in addition to the process of making that has been discussed above. Warriors 
are entangled with new things in the form of old objects, in the rite of cremation (which 
burns and transforms things; Whitley 2016) — but this is not limited to cremated warriors, 
and can include women, as in the LEFKANDI cemetery, with its central burial of an 
inhumed female. 

That prestige and legitimacy seems to be conferred by exotic antique or heirloom objects, 
especially of metal, is interesting since such objects seem to be among the most desirable in 
Greek epic poetry, where such items sometimes come with their own lineages, their own 
biographies. One such object is the silver bowl mentioned above, that was made by the 
smith god Hephaistos, and given as a gift to Telemachus, son of Odysseus, by Menelaus, 
king of Sparta, who himself had received it as a gift from the King of Sidon, in Phoenicia. 
Another is the BOARS’ TUSK HELMET of I/iad 10.261-5, which in a different context — one 
where the object is loaned by Meriones to Odysseus for a raid — the origins and ownership 
are similarly related. The scepter of Agamemnon is a third, though unusual in that it has a 
particularly long and divine biography (J/. 2.100-8). Exchanges, even if temporary, or use of 
these objects trigger a recitation of their origins and previous history. 

Such objects, whose lineages were performed either by the individuals in the narratives, 
or by the poet, when they changed hands, may have invoked the value of earlier past ages for 
those listening to epic poetry in early Greek history. By deploying exotic, prestigious objects 
from other places and times in the Greek Iron Age, the past was mystified in various ways 
that would benefit those whose interests were at stake — those holding or trying to gain 
power and prestige in the Iron Age. It is consonant with evidence that a few individuals in 
the Iron Age still had access, possibly through gift exchange, but maybe through other 
mechanisms, to such objects that originated overseas, most likely through Cyprus (Sherratt 
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2016, with references). Furthermore, such objects can be removed from circulation through 
their burial with prestigious personages, thereby denying reciprocity among the living. Yet 
the objects create links through time, by creating and manifesting ancestorhood. The 
context in which the meanings of the objects were enacted included feasting, burning the 
dead, and depositing very particular objects whose stories or qualities may have been 
recited. In the earlier Iron Age (tenth and ninth centuries), high-status individuals with 
this kind of access to space and time functioned as what the anthropologist Mary Helms 
calls “living ancestors” (Antonaccio 2016; Whitley 2016). 

Another way in which embodied knowledge may be invoked by objects in an Iron Age 
setting that are perhaps unusual in their origins but not so valuable as metal, is in the 
presence and possible use of amulets originating in the eastern Mediterranean and 
deposited in Greek graves. These minor objects, neither heirlooms nor metal objects that 
seem to betoken the highest status, may be understood not merely as trinkets or (cheap) 
Orientalia, but rather as personal objects that were thought to function as talismans, which 
are, very interestingly, as shown by Arrington (2016), likely deposited with children. They 
are particularly intimate, worn on the body, perhaps as protection. This does not, as he also 
notes, mitigate the prestige of the burials or the objects as exotic. Indeed, it emphasizes the 
multidimensionality of materiality: “The deposition of these objects was imagined to be a 
powerful and efficacious act, and such a practice was not commercially acquired along with 
an object but learned at a more personal level” (Arrington 2016, 19). 

Obviously, the individuals in Homer are located and even created at the intersection of 
many modes of time and identity, and the story of Odysseus’s mostos (NosTo!) is particu- 
larly rich in this regard; the entire story is replete with tokens of identity. Entanglement is a 
way to express this relatedness and interrelatedness. In the end, the very experiences of 
Odysseus’s life, inscribed on his body and mind — the hunting scar, his ability with the bow; 
the ineffable personhood that his old hunting dog recognizes before dying upon seeing his 
master after twenty years — are entangled with objects and situations within the poem itself. 
His recounting of his marriage bed by which he convinces his wife Penelope that he is who 
he is (Od. 23.183-205) is a remembered artifact that betokens the marriage that is consti- 
tutive of his identity, and at the same time demonstrates and confirms his identity. In 
calling it up, he recounts its making and surely evokes his and Penelope’s experience of 
building their lives and their home around the rooted olive tree, as well as their sensory 
experiences sharing the bed. 

In the words of Hamilakis, an embodied person is “a subject and object at the same time, 
entangled in a web of relationships and flows within these assemblages that forms the 
existential ground of selfhood.” Moreover, “personhood and selfhood in their turn should 
be seen not as permanent and unchanging types . .. but as transient, corporeally expressed, 
performative states” (Hamilakis 2013, 147-8; see also Crossland 2010). As for Knappett, for 
Renfrew (2007, 140-50), and for others, some old categories of human behavior continue to 
operate, and increase symbolic, embodied, distributed mind for many centuries and mil- 
lennia (Crossland 2010, 391-5). Consider Knappett’s (2010, 243) observation: “Some agents 
are better placed in these dynamic networks than others. Assemblages of objects have a 
political dimension, in that some agents are always acting at the expense of others; and 
political inequalities are as much enacted by objects as by humans in these networks.” 
Objects have specific relationships in networks, and they reference ideas. Agents are 
entangled, as is society: “Stratification and specialization have to be understood as 
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entangled parts of these networked assemblages, rather than behind or above them” 
(Knappett 2010, 243). With respect to epic poetry, it behooves us always to remember for 
whom the bards sing, and who claims the stories and their meaning — right down to the 


present. 


Carla M. Antonaccio 
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Key Topics 


Afterlife in Homer 


T HE HOMERIC epics do not present a single or an entirely consistent account of 
the afterlife, but rather they offer a variety of visions of post-mortem fate. 
According to the more dominant model, death is the moros (fate) of all people. 
Upon death our souls (psuchai) depart our bodies, and fly down to Hades, where a 
miserable existence is the common lot of all mortals. However, at a number of points we 
find departures from this model, which extend the promise of a more individuated and 
more hopeful afterlife. 

The abode of the dead is the House of Hades (or just “Hades”), a realm that exists under 
the ground (J/. 8.13-16), and which features most prominently as a setting for action in the 
Nekuia of Odyssey 11, and the Deutero-Nekuia of Odyssey 24. Details concerning the 
topography of Hades are entirely absent from the Homeric poems, although we learn of 
certain features that mark the route there (particularly at Od. 10.508—15, 24.11-14). The 
most prominent of these is the river Styx, which serves as the outer boundary of the 
Underworld (Od. 10.513-14). Despite this dearth of detail, the overall character of Hades is 
unambiguous. The abode of the dead is imagined primarily in contrast to that of the living, 
and it lacks all of the elements that make our world pleasant. This is signified most 
powerfully by the lack of sunlight — a symbol of growth and vitality — which shines over the 
earth and Olympus, but which cannot penetrate down to Hades (Od. 11.13-19). The result 
is a grim, desolate, moldering place (I/. 20.61-5; Od. 10.512, 24.9—10), equally hateful to 
gods and men (//. 9.312). 

For living persons to reach Hades they have to sail west, far out to sea (J/. 11.13-16); the 
journey for souls is more straightforward, as they fly down to Hades directly (U/. 7.130—1, 
16.855-7; cf. 22.361-3; Od. 10.559-60), more often than not unaccompanied. At a few 
points souls are described as being attended by a guide (J/. 2.302, 16.666), such as Hermes, 
who acts as psychopompos (soul guide), for example, for the souls of the suitors (Od. 
24.15). Souls remain on the periphery of Hades, lingering there until they receive proper 
burial (J/. 23.70-4; Od. 11.71-5), but following this, souls may join the general population 
of the dead. 
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The inhabitants of Hades are labelled interchangeably as psuchai (souls), nekues (dead), or 
eidola (images). The existence of souls in the afterlife is most commonly pictured as a 
pitiable one. We are told that the dead are entirely without phrénes or noos (literally “midriff” 
and “mind,” the organs associated particularly with mental activity among the living), and 
so are bereft of the physical and mental vitality possessed by the living. The term eidola 
implies that the dead are imagined more as images, possessing the shape and appearance of 
those who once lived, but lacking their substance. When the living try to grab hold of them, 
they end up clutching nothing but air (/. 23.99—-104; Od. 11.204-8); in movement the dead 
flitter as if blown by a breeze (Od. 11.219—22, 24.4-6); and they muster only barely audible 
squeaks (I/. 23.101; Od. 24.506). 

Lacking mental vitality, the dead are generally incapable of recognizing or communi- 
cating with the living without first partaking of animal blood (Od. 11.390-5). This rule is 
applied more stringently towards the beginning of the Nekuia in Odyssey 11, where the shade 
of Antikleia, Odysseus’s mother, cannot recognize her son before drinking blood 
(Od. 11.150-4). The foremost exception to this rule is Teiresias, who alone among the dead 
is said to retain his moos (Od. 10.490-5). Although he is able to recognize Odysseus before 
this point, even he must consume blood before speaking to Odysseus, and before he can 
offer a prophecy (Od. 11.90—6). But this requirement becomes decreasingly important as the 
episode progresses, and the shades of heroes recognize and talk to Odysseus seemingly 
without consuming blood (Od. 11.385, 471-2, 615-16, and possibly 11.543). 

Prima facie, at various points the dead appear to manifest a more active mental life. 
Shades desire burial (J/. 23.69—79; Od. 11.71-5), express feelings, mainly of resentment 
(Od. 11.436, 488, 543), and have memories of the past (particularly Od. 11.181). However, 
such thoughts, feelings, and desires represent reflections of the mental states of the living 
people they once were — predominantly those felt leading up to their deaths — rather than 
being indicative of genuine mental vitality. Missing here is the possibility of psychological 
development. The shade of Ajax, then, plays out his hatred for Odysseus in Hades because 
these reflect the feelings he had for Odysseus leading up to his suicide. The dead also mirror 
the living in respect to hierarchy and activity. Odysseus attributes to Achilles authority over 
the dead (Od. 11.464-86), Minos decides cases (Od. 11.568-71), and Orion continues his 
hunts (Od. 11.572-5). But there is no suggestion that such matters come to any practical 
effect in Hades. Telling here is the shade of Herakles, who stands poised with bow drawn at 
all times, but never takes a shot (Od. 11.605-8). 

Existence for souls in Hades is portrayed as universally grim, with all sharing equally in 
this misery. In both the Nekuia and Deutero-Nekuia, kings languish alongside common 
soldiers, virginal girls alongside old women, and great heroes with shameful figures, such as 
the suitors (Od. 24.1-5) and the familicide Eriphyle (Od. 11.326—32). Just as death is the 
common fate for all mortals, their moros in Hades is also the same regardless of their 
character or achievement. Absent from the epics is any general system of postmortem 
reward or punishment in the Underworld, the only exceptions here being the cases of 
Tityus (Od. 11.576—81), Tantalus (11.582—92), and Sisyphus (11.593—600). They alone warrant 
a uniquely horrid fate because their crimes were directed against the gods, necessitating that 
their agonies continue for all time. 

The postmortem journey of souls is unidirectional; once they enter Hades they cannot 
return to the world of the living. This reality is symbolized by the great gates that stand at 
the entrance to Hades (J/. 8.1316, 20.61-5), which serve to separate the dead from the 
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living. The only time in the epics in which a shade does return is when Patroclus appears to 
Achilles (Z/. 23.65), but then only as a dream. Because of this separation, the souls of the 
dead cannot act upon the world of the living. Unlike in ancestor and HERO CULTS, the 
souls of the dead in Homer can bring neither good nor bad fortune to living people. When 
Elpenor warns Odysseus of the curse that awaits him should he be left unburied, it is not 
Elpenor, but the gods who have the power to execute this curse (Od. 11.71-2). Nor can 
ancestors bring aid to their descendants, as is shown most dramatically when Paris, even 
when leaning on the tomb of Ilus, succeeds only in wounding Diomedes with his arrow 
(IZ. 11.369-83). 

In addition to being unable to affect the world of the living, the dead’s awareness of it is 
questionable at best (Od. 11.181-203), but more often than not entirely absent (particularly 
Agamemnon at Od. 11.457—61 and Achilles at Od. 11.491-503). Despite this lack of connec- 
tion, the world of the living is their sole topic of concern. In the Nekuwia the dead are almost 
exclusively interested in recounting their exploits during life (Od. 11.225-53, 620), the 
ignominy of their deaths (Od. 11.405-34), and the achievements of their descendants 
(Od. 11.457-61, 491-503). Similarly, in the Deutero-Nekuia the topic under discussion is 
the comparative fortunes of various shades during life (Od. 24.24). 

The residents of Hades, as Odysseus observes, are like dreams or shadows (Od. 11.205-9), 
completely lacking in the vitality possessed by the living people they once were. But the 
construction of such a grim vision of postmortem fate is an essential feature of the epics. It 
serves to focus the audience’s attention on the struggles and achievements of the heroes 
while they are alive. Without the promise of a hopeful afterlife, we feel with full pathos the 
hero’s choice: to risk that which is otherwise most valuable to him, his life, for the sake of 
kleos (glory), won through the struggles either of warfare or homecoming. Heroes suffer and 
(more often than not) die, so that their A/eos might live forever. 

There are, however, certain passages in the epics that depart from this account. For 
some scholars, this reflects developments beginning in the eighth century B.c., where we 
begin to see more individuated and more hopeful visions of the afterlife (Sourvinou- 
Inwood 1995; Johnston 1999). In the epics, a select few individuals are marked for a 
more hopeful postmortem existence. Erechtheus (J/. 2.546—61) and Sarpedon (J/. 16.667— 
75) appear to become subject of hero cults — although no mention is made of their 
ability to affect the world from their graves. Certain characters are even granted 
apotheosis (Il. 20.232-5; Od. 15.250-1), and four cases are most interesting. First, the 
Dioscuri, Castor and Polydeuces, are said to take turns alternating between mortality 
and immortality each day (Od. 11.298-304). The second is Herakles, who is said to 
become a god on Olympus after his death (Od. 11.601). The integration of this reality 
into the wider eschatological logic of the epics leads to the peculiar situation that his 
soul (psuché) is said to be in Hades, while he himself (autos) is on Olympus (Od. 11.601— 
4). The third is Odysseus, who is extended the possibility of immortality by Calypso 
(Od. 5.1336), an offer he rejects in favor of homecoming, and the 4/eos it will bring him. 
But the most dramatic departure from the foundational account is the case of Menelaus, 
who is told that he will live a carefree existence for all time in the Elysian Fields instead 
of dying (Od. 4.561-70). 

However, such rewards are not won through the performance of great deeds; instead, 
they are granted to those with a close relationship to the gods. Herakles and Sarpedon are 
the sons of Zeus, and Menelaus is his son-in-law. Such cases, then, offer no grounds upon 
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which most Homeric mortals might hope for a pleasant afterlife. In the end, they are 
exceptions that only serve to make the reality far more vivid that death, and a miserable 
afterlife is the common and unavoidable fate of all mortals, palliated only for the select few 


whose fame survives them. 


Anthony A. Hooper 
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Assemblies and Councils 


OTH THE I/iad and the Odyssey are, each in its own way, intensely interested in what 

we may term “politics,” conceived broadly as, in the words of Hammer (2002, 31), 

“an activity in which questions about the identity and organization of community 
life arise.” This activity is conducted above all through the two deliberative institutions by 
which the various communities depicted in the poems discuss questions of collective import 
and plan collective action: the inclusive agoré or “assembly,” which notionally includes all 
members of the social body, and the exclusive dou/é or “council” of elite advisors (variously 
referred to as basilées, gerontes, or démogerontes) to the preeminent leader. Mesopotamian 
texts attest to a broadly similar arrangement of deliberative bodies (see Katz 1987; Ridley 
2000), and the Hurro-Hittite Song of Release includes an assembly scene that is strikingly 
reminiscent of similar scenes in the I/iad (Bachvarova 2005; 2016b, 139-42). It therefore 
seems likely that Homeric depictions of collective deliberation draw on aspects of a 
tradition that Haubold (2002, 16) has referred to as “the larger Greek and Near Eastern 
koine.” The Homeric tradition, however, has developed the theme of collective deliberation 
in accordance with its own distinctive preoccupations. 

Homeric depictions of deliberative procedures leave room for uncertainty on a number of 
questions regarding the constitution, conduct, and authority of deliberative bodies. The 
most consequential of these concerns the relationship between popular will, as expressed in 
the assembly or council, and the decision-making power of the king. In I/iad 1, Agamem- 
non explicitly acts in defiance of the sentiment expressed in the assembly (J/ 1.22—5). Many 
writers have accordingly characterized the assembly and council as purely advisory bodies to 
a king who exercises an absolute power to decide (see e.g. Grote 1869, 66-9; Finley [1954] 
1977, 80-1, Carlier 1999, 281-3; Raaflaub and Wallace 2007, 28). More recently, scholars 
have stressed the emphasis that the Homeric poems, and the I/iad especially, set on 
consensus as the ideal outcome of the decision-making process (Flaig 1994 has been highly 
influential in this regard; cf. Holkeskamp 1997, 13-14). A recent discussion by Schulz (2011, 
6; cf. 66) shows, among other things, “how much the action of the epics is driven by 
tensions between the sovereignty of the king and the consensus-principle.” Consensus- 
based decision making is a norm that, while violated by Agamemnon in Iliad 1, is 
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nevertheless presupposed by the I/iad; the poem is organized in some respects as a sustained 
effort to restore that norm to full validity (Elmer 2013). Hammer (2002, 17), meanwhile, 
finds in the I/iad “a form of plebiscitary politics in which the legitimacy of the leader rests, 
at least in part, on the acclaim or perceived acclaim of the people,” while Barker (2009, 31— 
134) highlights an interest in the management of dissent in both the I/iad and the Odyssey. 
Disagreements among writers on these and related points stem in part from the methodo- 
logical difficulties presented by poems that depict so many atypical communities and 
situations (see Crielaard, HomERIC COMMUNITIES). 

Uncertainties notwithstanding, certain typical features of Homeric assemblies and coun- 
cils can be distilled from the poems (for a careful survey, see Schulz 2011, 5-89). The 
assembly, for example, is ordinarily convened in the morning. Evening assemblies in the 
Iliad (7.34580, 9.9-79, 18.243-313) are emergency meetings; the Odyssey characterizes such 
an evening assembly as ou kata kosmon, “not in order” (Od. 3.138). While the assembly 
notionally includes all members of a community, universal participation is an exceptional 
occurrence associated with meetings of special import (JZ 19.42—6, 20.4-9). It is ordinarily 
members of the council who speak in the assembly, Thersites in I/iad 2 being a notable 
exception. Popular sentiment is expressed by acclamation or silence (indicating approval 
and disapproval, respectively). The council sometimes discusses in advance the matter to be 
brought before the assembly (J/, 2.53-86) and sometimes takes up subsequently a matter 
initially broached in the assembly (J/. 9.89-173), but the relationship between the two is not 
strictly formalized. Speaking in the assembly or the council is a form of competitive display 
(cf. Phoenix’s assertion at I/, 9.440-1 that men distinguish themselves in the assembly as 
well as on the battlefield, and the prize offered at I/, 18.507-8 for the gerén who would 
“pronounce the straightest judgment”). Various connections and comparisons have been 
made between historically attested practices of deliberation and Homeric assemblies and 
councils (e.g. Sealey 1969, 259-65; Gschnitzer 1983; Schulz 2011, 249-62). 

Scenes of collective deliberation merit attention to the extent that the I/iad and the 
Odyssey exploit such scenes as a way of exploring and contrasting the structure and political 
health of various communities. While it would be an exaggeration to speak of a fully fledged 
political ethnography, the poems do construct a spectrum of political behaviors, the 
extremes of which can be glimpsed in the Odyssey’s portrayal of the Cyclopes (9.112), 
“who have neither counsel-bearing assemblies (agorai boulephoroi) nor laws (themistes),” 
and their erstwhile neighbors, the Phaeacians, whose well-regulated political life is repeat- 
edly stressed (cf. 6.266—7 and 8.4~7, 390-1). In the J/iad, a contrast is drawn between the 
political cultures of the Achaeans and the Trojans; while scholars differ on particulars, there 
is general agreement that the contrast highlights deficiencies among the Trojans (see e.g. 
Sale 1994; Mackie 1996, 21-6; Elmer 2013, 132-45; Christensen 2015; also the overview of 
Schulz 2011, 78-82, who argues that many differences can be explained by the demographic 
and organizational differences between an army in the field and an urban hierarchy). In the 
Odyssey, an assembly meeting at the beginning of the poem signals, by the fact that it is the 
first in twenty years (2.26-7), the paralysis that has afflicted Ithacan society in Odysseus’s 
absence, while the striking lack of consensus in the final assembly (24.463-6) indicates the 
social trauma induced by his violent return. Meanwhile, distinctive deliberative phraseology 
marks out Penelope’s suitors as a kind of “anticommunity” (Elmer 2013, 226; cf. Haubold 
2000, 11). The Olympian gods also hold deliberative assemblies. These often reflect, in 
subtle ways, the political circumstances of human communities: Poseidon’s intransigence 
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and absence from the Odyssey’s initial assembly (Od. 1.19-27) mirrors the social dysfunction 
on Ithaca (see Elmer 2013, 146-50, for similar mirroring in the I/iad). 

The nuanced depiction of collective deliberation is an index of the Homeric tradition’s 
more general interest in mechanisms of social cohesion and discord. This interest, in turn, 
is likely tied to the fact that the tradition went through formative periods of development in 
the context of regional and civic festivals (e.g. the Panionia and PANATHENAIA) that were 
themselves mechanisms for the negotiation of collective identities. 


David F. Elmer 


Athletic Competition 


THLETIC COMPETITION in Homeric poetry occupies a privileged, yet problem- 

atic position in the study of early Greek society. On the one hand, athletic 

competition, or the agén, has been considered one of the defining features of 
ancient Greek culture, and Homeric poetry itself offers us our earliest and most detailed 
account of Greek athletic practice. On the other hand, because the Homeric epics are 
fictional and the product of an oral poetic tradition, the Homeric epics cannot be used 
to reconstruct the historical practice of athletics. Nevertheless, despite this constraint, 
we can still consider what role the agén plays within the narrative poems and how that 
poetic significance may in turn reflect the ideological importance of athletics in early 
Greek culture. 

The primary and most extensive description of athletic competition in Homer occurs 
within the I/iad in the Funeral for Patroclus (7, 23.257-897). The Funeral Games 
comprise eight events; prizes are given whose values are relative to the results of the 
contest, and intended to reflect the status of the participants (Papakonstantinou 2002). 
Historically, the Funeral Games for Patroclus may reflect athletic practice in the Iron 
Age and Early Archaic periods. Many of the prizes listed in the games correspond to 
prestige goods found in Iron Age and Early Archaic phases of sanctuaries such as 
Olympia (Morgan 1990). In addition, we have significant archaeological evidence 
indicating that funerals for elite individuals were one of the earliest occasions for 
competition (Meuli 1968; Roller 1981; Crouwel 1992; Perry 2014). There are also other 
references to funeral games both in the epics and in related traditions (7. 23.629—45 
Amarynceus’s funeral; Od. 24.85-97 Achilles’ funeral; Hes. Erga 646-62 Amphidamas’s 
funeral; see also Willis [1941] 2014). Poetically, the Funeral Games for Patroclus can be 
seen to demonstrate the peaceful resolution of conflict in opposition to the deadly 
quarrels over social status with which the I/ad began (see Allan and Cairns 2011; Elmer 
2013; Brown 2016). In I/iad 1 there is a quarrel between Achilles and Agamemnon over 
the distribution of war prizes as a reflection of their timé or social standing within the 
community, and the agén in Iliad 23 also presents a contest for prizes as a reflection of 
timé. Where the initial quarrel results in countless deaths of Achaean warriors, the 
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Funeral Games demonstrate how intracommunal violence is specifically avoided 
through Achilles’ arbitration and distribution of prizes and honor (on problems with 
Achilles’ role, see Kelly 2017). As such, the Funeral Games have also been thought to 
offer insight into the beginnings of juridical practice in ancient Greece (Gernet 1955; 
Gagarin 1986; Papakonstantinou 2008). At the same time, we should note that the 
reason for adjudication in the Funeral Games is because the results of the contests turn 
out contrary to expected outcomes based on preconceived hierarchies. Eumelus is 
acknowledged as the best chariot driver, yet he places last. Telamonian Ajax, strongest 
of the Greeks, ties with Odysseus in the wrestling bout and ties in the fight-in-arms 
with Diomedes; Ajax also loses in the weight throw. Oilean Ajax and Antilochus, both 
known for their speed, lose to Odysseus in the foot race. Teucer, known for his skill in 
archery, loses to Meriones. And finally, Agamemnon receives a prize in spear throwing 
without even competing (Postlethwaite 1995). Thus, the results of the Funeral Games 
show that the agén not only determines social hierarchy but also has the power to 
overturn it. This fact becomes especially clear when we consider the results of the 
contests in light of the Muse-inspired hierarchy pronounced by the narrator in Book 
2 of the I/iad, when the poet asks, “Who is the best of men and their horses?” and 
responds that Eumelus is the best chariot driver and Ajax is the best of men, when 
Achilles is absent (J/. 2.760-70). Yet, as just noted, in the Funeral Games Athena causes 
Eumelus to crash his chariot. In addition, Telamonian Ajax, second only to Achilles, 
turns out to be the “biggest loser” in the Funeral Games, since he enters more contests 
than any other warrior and yet does not win a single event. These “upsets” in the results 
of the Funeral Games are largely caused by the gods’ intervention. Hence, the Funeral 
Games show how the human economy of honor is contingent upon a larger embodied 
economy of power shared between mortals and immortals. 

The ways in which human competition is contingent upon the gods is further 
reflected in an iconic simile concerning the death of Hector in Iliad 22 (157-66). When 
Hector encounters Achilles before the walls of Troy a foot race ensues, which is 
described with the simile of a horse race. But instead of material prizes, the narrator 
explains that the prize for this race is the very life (psuché) of Hector (U/. 22.161). Given 
the funerary context of Iron Age and Early Archaic athletics, we might interpret the 
event of Hector’s “race for his life” as a type of “pre-funeral games” for Hector himself. 
The simile also speaks to the overlap between war and athletics, where running is often 
equated to a life-and-death struggle (Nagy 1990a; Purves 2o1b). Lastly, in this race for 
Hector’s life, we should note that even the immortal gods sit and watch the mortal agén 
unfold (UZ 22.166). 

Thus, overall, the I/iad makes use of the cultural practice of funeral games from the Iron 
Age and Early Archaic period in order to elevate athletic competition to a metaphysical 
level, where contests over status and power become inseparable from the contemplation of 
man’s mortality. 

In the Odyssey, athletic competition is more directly connected to reestablishing the 
status and power of Odysseus in the process of his homecoming (NosTos). The first major 
episode of athletic competition is at the court of the Phaeacians, where Odysseus is invited 
to participate (Od. 8.97-255). Material prizes are not given out in these games, but instead 
the stated reward is A/eos (Od. 8.147). Odysseus initially refuses the invitation, claiming that 
he is more desirous for his return home (Od. 8.156). Thus, in this initial athletic episode, 
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Odysseus faces the choice between 4/eos and nosfos, just as Achilles does in the I/iad (9.411— 
20). In response to his refusal, another Phaeacian youth suggests that Odysseus is more 
minded for profit (kerdea) and is not an athlete (Od. 8.159-64). This rebuke has been 
interpreted as one of our earliest accounts of an aristocratic ethos associated with ancient 
Greek athletics, a sentiment which eventually gave rise to the myth of Greek “amateur 
athletics” (Young 1984). Ultimately, Odysseus does participate in the discus and beats the 
other Phaeacians (with the help of Athena). Although his identity was initially concealed, 
after the games and other entertainment, Odysseus does reveal who he is, and so, unlike 
Achilles, he is able to boast of his &/eos and obtain his nostos (Od. 9.20). 

The second major athletic episode of the Odyssey occurs on Ithaka, when the disguised 
Odysseus is forced to box with the beggar Iros (Od. 18.1-150). In many ways, the Iros 
episode serves as an important middle contest between Odysseus’s contest with the 
Phaeacians and his eventual contest with the suitors (Levine 1982; Garvie 1994). Just as 
the agén among the Phaeacians served as entertainment on Scheria, so this boxing match 
also serves as entertainment for the suitors on Ithaka. But because the contest involves 
beggars rather than noble-born youths, the Iros episode speaks to the corruption and 
misuse of guest—host relations (xenia) by the suitors, for which they will eventually be 
punished. The abusive language that attends the physical abuse in the contest may also 
speak to metapoetic perspectives on the interaction of iambic and epic genres (Nagy [1979] 
1999; Steiner 2009; Lavigne 2017). As in the previous contest, here the disguised Odysseus 
reveals an ability that goes beyond his appearance, although he also exercises restraint in not 
killing Iros, lest his identity be revealed. 

It is in the last contest of the Odyssey, the wedding contest of the bow, where 
Odysseus’s identity is finally revealed to the suitors (Od. 21, 22.1-7). This final contest 
may also speak to the original conditions for Odysseus’s marriage to Penelope, since it is 
said that Odysseus won Penelope in a foot race (Pausanias 3.12.2). Marriage ceremonies 
may also be an early historical context for Greek athletic contests (Scanlon 2002). 
Although we do not have direct archaeological evidence for marriage contests, they are 
an integral part of early Greek mythology (cf. Pelops and Hippodameia, Pindar O/ymp. 1), 
and they seem to have been practiced in the Archaic period (see the Contest for Agaristé, 
Hdt. 6.129-30). There is also comparative evidence that may suggest marriage contests as 
an Indo-European ritual practice (Jamison 1999). In the contest of the bow, as with the 
other contests, there is an initial dispute over the disguised Odysseus’s participation based 
on his perceived status as a nonelite (Od. 21.288-310). And just as in the other two 
contests, the results run contrary to the expectation of the participants and spectators. 
The marriage contest of the bow therefore serves as the final occasion for Odysseus to 
reveal himself, and it is through this final contest that he regains his proper status in 
society and attains his nostos. 

Overall, the two Homeric epics make use of different early historical contexts for athletic 
practice in order to explore broader poetic and ideological themes specific to the poems. 
Where athletic competition is closely associated with death and the funeral in the I/iad, in 
the Odyssey we see athletic contest used in the contexts of entertainment and marriage. 
Within both epics, the contest offers an occasion for the individual warrior to negotiate his 
status vis-a-vis the community. At the same time, both epics elevate this negotiation of 
status to a life-and-death struggle. This metaphysical element of athletic competition in 
Homer is underscored by the constant involvement of the gods, who overturn expected 
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outcomes and aid in the victory and defeat of individual warrior athletes. As such, the 
athletic contest in Homer can be viewed not simply as a social phenomenon, but also as a 
critical moment of human-divine interaction. It is perhaps this human—divine interaction in 
the agén that makes athletic competition so integral to religious events such as the 
Panhellenic festivals beginning in the Archaic period. 


Charles Stocking 


Basileus and Anax in Homer 
and Mycenaean Greek Texts 


The decipherment of the Mycenaean Linear B tablets made clear that the Homeric epics 
have astonishing parallels to Bronze Age material culture, but that, at the same time, vast 
worlds lie between, on the one hand, the highly complex Mycenaean palace economy with 
its strictly hierarchical system of officials and on the other, the holding of complete 
authority of innumerable small kings that Homer describes. 

Hildebrandt 2007, 173 (trans. mine) 


MAGINE BEING asked to explain the differences in meaning of terms and titles in the 
] English lexicon long associated with the exercise of power. Consider a limited 

assortment of masculine-gendered words that have designated top power figures: 
emperor, king, chief justice, president, dictator, director, chancellor, provost, prime minis- 
ter, general, crown prince. Further imagine having to study collections of poems and songs 
and haphazardly preserved institutional accounting records from random years in the 
distant past in order to reconstruct exactly what these terms meant, how they were used, 
and what precise nuances each had in different periods over time. 

This is something like what is facing us when we take up the two key terms for rulers in 
the Homeric poems Baowsdvs (dasileus) and dva& (Homeric anax, Mycenaean wanax) 
(Shear 2004, 77-80; Palaima 1995, 119-25; Hildebrandt 2007, 185-9). 

During the Mycenaean palatial period (1500-1200 B.c.) wanax was the word for a high 
or paramount king of the palatial center in each geographical region. The term g“asileus 
that evolved in historical times into dasi/eus was used in the Linear B texts to refer to a local 
“big man” or “chief” (Ventris and Chadwick 1973, 576) who derived his authority, power, 
and social honor at the local level. The g”asi/eus appears in the texts when the palatial 
centers conducted economic transactions with local centers in spheres where the Jasileis 
(plural form) had influence and control. 

Both wanax and g“asileus are non-Indo-European in origin (Palaima 1995, 2006, 2016; 
Beekes 2010, vol. 1, 98-9, 203). Beekes (2010, vol. 1, 203) himself points out astutely that a 
third-term oiranos (Heubeck 1978), not attested in this form in the Mycenaean Linear 
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B texts, but well attested in Homer as a title and as a derivative verb form, must comple- 
ment the other two words in what we might term a lexical power triad. 

The word wanax arguably has a root meaning, like the Hittite word for “king,” 
connected with “birth” and “regeneration” (Palaima 2006, 57-8, 62; 2016, 141-4). It may 
derive from the Minoan culture of Crete. In contrast, dasileus is a “substrate” word of the 
local populations with which the Greek speakers merged when they entered the lower 
Balkan peninsula. When the palatial culture collapsed ca. 1200 B.c., the local dasileis 
became by default the “highest” ruler figures (Palaima 2006, 68-9). Koiranos, etymologically 
and in Homeric usage, has close connections with the body of armed troops of a particular 
area. The root in Indo-European signifies just that: “Heer” = “army,” “male fighting force,” 
or “troops.” 

In the Homeric poems, the title anaks is associated with gods (most often Apollo, Zeus, 
and Poseidon, but also Hades), whereas dasileus is never applied to the gods. ‘This seems to 
reflect the power differential in the real world. 

In the [iad and the Odyssey, the leaders of the contingents that came from different 
regions of Greece were mainly described each as a dasi/eus. A region might have more than 
one dasileus, as we see reflected in the description of Ithaca in Homer’s Odyssey. A basileus 
when encouraging, reprimanding, or disciplining his men is often said to be koiranos-izing 
them. This would suggest that the term in Homer has specific military implications, while 
basileus has other aspects to his power. We may think of the American president as 
commander-in-chief of the armed forces, but he is mot a general and has many duties 
and sources of power outside the military sphere. 

The title wanax is used in Homer's I/iad forty-seven times in reference to Agamemnon, 
who is also known as the poimén /a6n or “shepherd of the (plural) armies,” which he has 
brought together in a coalition under his overlordship in order to attack Troy. Priam, king 
of Troy and titular leader of the allied forces of Anatolia that form the “Trojan army,” is 
called anax eight times. Achilles comes next at six times. Among the Achaean (Hellénes, 
the historical word for Greeks, is famously not found in the Homeric epics) forces, 
Idomeneus of Crete (four times), Nestor, Diomedes, and Menelaos (two times each), 
and Patroclus (once) round out the list. The Trojan ally from the region of Lycia, Sarpedon, 
the military commander and king most favored by Zeus of all those at Troy, bears the title 
anax three times, and other leaders like Aeneas and Rhesus are described as anax once. 

It is important not to make too much of these numbers. They relate to some degree to 
how prominent a role these and other more minor figures who occasionally are called anax 
(e.g. Antilochus, son of Nestor, and Asios from Arisbe in the Troad, who is eventually 
killed by the Cretan commander Idomeneus) play in the storyline. They also relate to the 
practice of composing hexameter lines by using noun-and-epithet formulae. The set three- 
word phrase anax androén Agamemnon (e.g. Il. 9.163) assonantly closes out a line. Oral 
songsters could begin a line elegantly by referring to Agamemnon as “son of Atreus” and 
applying the same title as epithet: Atreidés te anax andron. For the names Hektor and 
Akhil(l)eus such an epithet would not work easily. 

However, the title is applied to Achilles in critical situations. It reminds us and him of his 
obligations and his great power (see e.g. I/. 16.172, where Achilles is not called king, but 
where he is described with a verb derived from wanax as “wielding the king’s power” over 
his contingent of fifty ships, each with fifty men). It assigns him supreme authority over the 
troops in his own contingent: the Myrmidones make shelter for their anakti (I/. 24.449, 
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452). And it even fixes in Agamemnon’s mind that Achilles is a powerful leader and key to 
any possibility that the Achaean forces have of taking Troy: Akhiléi anakti (Il. 9.164). 

Basileus appears in the I/iad seventy-four times, twenty-six times in the plural. Each of 
the many contingent leaders at Troy can be called a dasileus. And in a time of crisis, 
Odysseus (J/. 2.204-5) puts forward as a best practice: “Let there be one hoiranos, one 
basileus,” essentially saying, “No matter whether we call him by a pure Greek or a foreign- 
flavored title, let’s just have one big boss man.” 

In the Odyssey, there are many Jdasileis, yet it is clear that the dasileus of Odysseus’s 
residence and its property is deemed to be the dasileus ton basileén “king of kings” on the 
island of Ithaca. This is made clear in Odyssey 1.388-404 in the famous exchanges between 
the arrogant suitors Antinous and Eurymachus and Telemachus, who is still fatherless and 
frustrated as heir apparent to Odysseus’s authority and possessions. Telemachus asserts that 
there are many other Jasilées (plural of dasileus), young and old, throughout Ithaca; and he 
recognizes that whoever takes possession of Odysseus’s household and land (and wife) will 
have more fimé, publicly conferred honor, than the others. As compensation, Telemachus 
claims that he will still be anaks of his own household. Eurymachus then throws that claim 
in his face sarcastically, “Go ahead then and be anaks in your own halls,” i.e. be a big fish in 
a once well-stocked royal pond now depleted by the suitors. 

There are other titles and terms for power figures used in the Homeric epics that are not 
found in Linear B. They are either regionally specialized or have to do with commanding 
subgroups of armies in the field, so do not find a place in the Linear B texts. But they do 
help us to see what anax and basileus and koiranos are not, or are not exclusively. Among 
these other words, those for leadership positions are hégemén “leader,” and lesser used terms 
(van Wees 1992, 31, and n. 20) like kosmétor (“agent of setting in order”); orkhamos (“senior 
officer of a military command unit,” attested in Mycenaean as an o-ka = orkha; Ventris and 
Chadwick 1973, 564); sémantor (literally “an agent of giving a séma = sign or signal” and 
therefore “a commander”); agos (later a Thessalian title for a military leader or “com- 
mander”). There are still other status words marking out individuals as elites that are not 
titles per se: aristos, “best, bravest, finest”; protos, “first, foremost”; kreion, “wielding power”, 
and the metaphorical poimén laén, conventionally “shepherd of the male fighting forces” 
(for the meaning of /dos, however, see Nikoloudis 2008), but oddly never poimén Jaou, 
“shepherd of his particular male fighting force.” 

In later Greek, anax fell out of common use except as a divine title in cult and poetry and 
as a title within the households of the dasileis on Cyprus. Basileus came to be the main word 
to designate the title and office of “king” in later Greece (Drews 1983, 98-132; Carlier 1984, 
485-514). However, in the historical period (800 B.c.) few Greek poleis, communities, or 
regions had functioning kings. The term Jasi/eus was still in use, fossilized in political or 
cultic titles (e.g. the arkhén designated as basileus or “king archon” in Athens). The term 
was also used in a special and singularly privileged application to designate the supreme 
ruler of a great neighboring foreign power (the Persian Empire): XsayaOiya XiayaOiyanam 
rendered as basileus ton basileon (“king of kings”). 


Thomas G. Palaima 


Blegen, Carl 


ARL BLEGEN (1887-1971) was one of the most prominent American archaeologists 
( to work in the Aegean. Born in Minnesota, Blegen devoted the vast majority of 
his life to work — archaeological and otherwise — in Greece. He cultivated a long, 
occasionally tumultuous relationship with the American School of Classical Studies at 
Athens, while also acting as teacher and mentor to students at the University of Cincinnati 
(Davis and Vogeikoff-Brogan 2015, 5-7); today, libraries at both institutions bear his name. 

Blegen, with his friend and collaborator Alan Wace, was instrumental in defining the 
stratigraphic basis for the chronological divisions that still form the framework for studies of 
mainland Greece during the Bronze Age. Wace worked primarily at Mycenae; from 1911 to 
1928, Blegen excavated at various sites in the Corinthia and the Argolid, where he first 
developed his methods of excavation and recording (Tzonou-Herbst 2015, 39-50). Blegen’s 
work is remarkable for the rapid publication of his results. This professional characteristic 
began with his dissertation, which was based on excavations at Korakou in 1915 and 1916: he 
submitted his thesis to his advisor at Yale in 1919, and it appeared in print in 1921 (Blegen 
1921; Vogeikoff-Brogan 2015, 24). 

In 1924, Blegen married Elizabeth Pierce, who assisted him in his work over the next 
several decades. The couple, together with Bert Hodge Hill and Ida Thallon, hosted 
frequent gatherings of archaeologists, students, and various prominent individuals at their 
house at 9 Ploutarchou in Athens (Davis and Vogeikoff-Brogan 2015, 5; Pounder 2015, 
90-5). 

In 1932, Blegen turned to Troy (Rose 2015, 157-69). From 1932 to 1938, Blegen defined 
many sublevels within the nine main levels (or “cities”) previously established by Heinrich 
Schliemann and Wilhelm Dorpfeld. He also developed a new theory about the timing of 
the Trojan War, which had previously been hypothesized by Dérpfeld as having been 
contemporary with Troy VI. Blegen suggested that the archaeological remains of Troy 
VIIa — marked by small, closely spaced houses with storage pithoi sunk into the floors — 
should be interpreted as the debris of a besieged city, ie. Homer’s Troy. The results of 
Blegen’s excavations were published in a series of monographs starting in 1950, Troy: 
Excavations Conducted by the University of Cincinnati 1932-1938. 
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Blegen began excavating at Pylos in 1939. There, he discovered a new Mycenaean palace 
(Davis 2008, 2015). His excavations were interrupted by war, but resumed in 1952 and 
continued until 1969. Blegen’s discoveries at Pylos have been described as “unquestionably 
the most important for Mycenaean archaeology since Schliemann’s very excavations at 
Mycenae” (Davis 2008, 42). One of the most significant of these discoveries was revealed on 
the initial day of excavation. In his first trench, Blegen found a cache of Linear B tablets, 
the decipherment of which demonstrated that the Mycenaean language was an early form 
of Greek. As elsewhere, Blegen’s publications followed quickly on excavation; the first Pylos 
monograph, coauthored with Blegen’s longtime collaborator at Troy and Pylos, Marion 
Rawson, appeared in 1966, even before excavations were complete. 

Blegen, together with Alan Wace, was also responsible for initiating a major shift in 
Bronze Age scholarship concerning the historical relationship between Minoan Crete and 
the Mycenaean mainland in the Late Bronze Age. Blegen was a key proponent of the 
cultural, political, and economic fluorescence and independence of the Mycenaean main- 
land, in contrast to the Cretocentric views of Sir Arthur Evans, who held that mainland 
Greece had been colonized and was controlled by Minoans (Galanakis 2015). When the 
decipherment of the Linear B texts revealed their language to be an early form of Greek, 
Blegen and Wace’s hypotheses were widely acknowledged to be correct. Many now argue 
that it was the Mycenaeans, with their Linear B records, who were managing the economy 
of Knossos during its final stage.. 

Blegen’s impact on the study of Aegean prehistory is difficult to overstate. Building on 
his extensive fieldwork experience, Blegen, through his many decades of work and percep- 
tive revisions of Bronze Age history, shed extensive new light on the world of the Late 
Bronze Age. 


Natalie Abell 


Boars’ Tusk Helmets 


EFORE SETTING out on his night raid with Diomedes, Opysseus takes up a 

customary range of Homeric WEAPONS and an unusual helmet that merited 

lengthy description (J/. 10.260—71). Its defining feature is the exterior surface made 
up of rows of closely set tusks cut from wild boars, giving it a unique appearance among the 
bronze helmets of other warriors. This curious item is also distinguished by an elaborate 
genealogy that connects three generations and illustrates the various forms of exchange 
characteristic of Homeric society (Grethlein 2008, 37; Crielaard, Homeric ComMu- 
NITIES). Odysseus receives the helmet from his ally Meriones, who inherited it from his 
father Polos, who received it as a gift in a network of guest friendship that included 
Autolycus, grandfather of Odysseus. The circulation of this rare item began with an act 
of exchange that lacked reciprocity, or even consent, when Autolycus, who is wily like his 
grandson, stole the helmet from Amyntor’s house at Eleon. 

The boars’ tusk helmet is mentioned only this one time in the Homeric texts, and actual 
helmets of this type were not known in Archaic Greece. They did appear frequently, 
however, in the arts and actual weaponry of Bronze Age Greece. The tusks of wild boars — 
shaped and perforated to be sewn to the leather cap of these helmets — have been found in 
significant numbers in tombs dating from the very beginning of the Mycenaean period to the 
post-palatial era. One excellent example of the full set of forty tusks needed for a helmet was 
found in a chamber tomb at Spata (Demakopoulou 1988, 237), where there is also a carved 
ivory representation of a man wearing a boars’ tusk helmet. The detailed form documented 
by the many representations of helmeted warriors in Mycenaean art, especially carved ivories 
and painted frescoes, sustained its symbolism into later periods, when the helmets themselves 
were less frequently created (Shelmerdine 1996). The accuracy of the Homeric description for 
the form of these earlier objects or depictions suggests that the epic preserved memories of 
Mycenaean material culture. One final aspect that may connect the description from Book 
10 to the Bronze Age is the fact that the site of Eleon has been identified in eastern Boeotia 
and has a rich history that spans the Mycenaean period (Burns et al. 2017). 

Representations of figures wearing the boars’ tusk helmet demonstrate the item’s par- 
ticular significance for the construction of a shared male identity in Mycenaean culture. 
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Groups of men wearing these helmets were depicted as coordinated troops in scenes 
decorating the walls of elite central buildings. At Pylos, battling figures are distinguished 
between those with boars’ tusk helmets and typically Mycenaean arms and armor versus 
men that are clearly coded as “others,” dressed in animal skins and with no protective gear 
(Davis and Bennet 1999). Furthermore, representations of the boar hunt — the activity 
necessary for the accumulation of tusks prior to the creation of a helmet — were preserved at 
Orchomenos (Spyropoulos 2015, 356), and the palatial sites of Mycenae, Tiryns, and Pylos 
(Tournavitou 2017, 59-64). The symbolism of men and dogs assembled around a dangerous 
animal resonates with the ideals of masculine accomplishment similar to those conveyed in 
the story of a boar hunt in the Odyssey (19.414—-66). The scar that betrays the hidden identity 
of Odysseus is the mark of a boar hunt misadventure through which the youthful hero 
bonded with his maternal uncles and grandfather Autolycus. Odysseus killed the boar, but 
nineteen more would be required to create a helmet like the one that he would receive 
(indirectly) from Autolycus years later at Troy. 


Bryan E. Burns 


Burial Practices 


The Due of the Dead 


Three, four times blessed, my friends-in-arms 
who died on the plains of Troy those years ago, 
serving the sons of Atreus to the end. Would to god 
I'd died there too and met my fate that day... ! 
A hero’s funeral then, my glory spread by comrades — 
now what a wretched death I’m doomed to die! 

(Od. 5.306 12, translated by R. Fagles) 


In the face of a watery grave, Odysseus reflects on the advantages of receiving a proper 
burial. While death cannot be avoided (cf. Od. 3.236-8, 24.29), the Homeric hero wants a 
formal burial that allows him to receive the honors of the dead (geras thanonton), and thus 
gain fame and glory and stay in the memory of people (Sourvinou-Inwood 1981, 25, 31; 1983, 
433; 1995, 129-30; Garland 1982, 69). 

Homeric eschatology involved the idea that the dead were not admitted to the 
Underworld until the body of the deceased had undergone the ceremonies of a proper 
burial. The unburied dead lingered between the worlds of the living and the dead 
(Sourvinou-Inwood 1981, 1983; 1995, 56-66). Because Achilles is overwhelmed with grief 
after Patroclus’s death, he delays his funeral, and the shade of Patroclus appears to his 
friend in a dream. 


Hovering at his head the phantom rose and spoke: 
“Sleeping Achilles? You've forgotten me, my friend. 
You never neglected me in life, only now in death. 
Bury me, quickly — let me pass the Gates of Hades. 
They hold me off at a distance, all the souls, 

the shades of the burnt-out, breathless dead, 


never to let me cross the river, mingle with them ... 
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Never, never again shall I return from Hades 
once you have given me the soothing rites of fire.” 
(7. 23.69 76, translated by R. Fagles) 


Similarly, Elpenor, who is left unburied on the island of Circe, is the first shade to meet 
Odysseus during his visit to the Underworld: his request is for a proper burial. Once 
Odysseus returns to the island, he cremates Elpenor’s body, then buries him with his armor 
and marks the burial mound with an oar of his ship as a memorial (Od. 11.57—-80, 12.10—15). 
Characteristic of the Homeric burial is the erection of a mound with a grave marker 
(I/. 16.457, 675), which forms a topographical point of reference that helps to preserve the 
memory of the deceased in the community (cf. Sourvinou-Inwood 1995, 108-40; Grethlein 
2008, 28-32). 

Book 23 of the I/iad offers the most detailed account of burial rites at the occasion of the 
funeral of Patroclus. The I/iad also describes the burials of the Greeks and the Trojans lying 
on the battlefield (7. 7.328-37, 424-36), those of Eétion (J/. 6.416—20) and of Sarpedon 
(Il. 16.453-7, 672-83), and finally of Hektor U/. 24.580-90, 719-804). In addition, the 
Odyssey refers to the burials of Elpenor (above), of Phrontis, the oarsman of Menelaus 
(Od. 3.285), and describes the funeral of Achilles (Od. 24.44-94). In contrast, the lines of 
Odyssey 3.256—61 draw the opposite and dissuasive image of a denied burial, a fate that could 
have befallen Aegisthus if Menelaos had taken revenge for the murder of his brother. 
Aigisthus’s corpse would have been exposed to the dogs and birds in the fields 
(cf. Sourvinou-Inwood 1981, 31-2; 1995, 123-4). 

The refusal to conduct a proper burial could bring on the wrath of the gods (I/. 22.358, 
24.53; Od. 11.73), and burial appears as an obligation of the living. The form of the burial 
acknowledged the degree of honor (¢imé) the dead person was granted by his peers. The 
more lavish and impressive a funeral was, the better the chance that it would become part of 
communal memory. In contrast, ordinary soldiers received minimal burial rites, if any 
(Garland 1982, 70). Homeric burials thus had a stronger social than religious dimension, 
and accordingly were conducted by the kinsfolk of the deceased, not by a priest. 

Homeric death rituals conform to a general pattern of rites of passage that regulate the 
sequence of actions and burial ceremonies (Andronikos 1968). They follow a three-stage 
pattern with phases of separation, transition, and integration (Sourvinou-Inwood 1981, 26— 
93 1983, 37-43). 


1 The phase of separation. The death of a close person led to the spontaneous expression 
of grief (LamENT). The relatives and close members of the community wailed and 
lamented, loosened and tore their hair, beat their chests, lacerated their cheeks, and poured 
dust over their heads. Women played a dominant role in the mourning. After this came the 
obligation to close the eyes and mouth of the dead, wash and anoint the body, and to clothe 
the corpse in new and valuable garments. Andromache (J/. 22.510-14) points to the symbolic 
function of the clothes to convey the posthumous fame of the dead (Wagner-Hasel 2000). 

2 The transitional phase: The laying out of the dead (prothesis) on a bier provided the 
occasion for the community to pay respect, mourn, and to begin to adjust to the death. In 
this stage, lamentation followed formal rules. In the Homeric epics, lamentation comprised 
praising and emphasizing the role of the deceased within the community, and offered the 
opportunity to articulate the social persona of the deceased (Andronikos 1968, Wo-14; 
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Sourvinou-Inwood 1983, 39). In the case of Patroclus’s funeral, the Myrmidones drove their 
chariots in a mourning procession three times around the bier and, in the end, Achilles 
prepared the funeral feast (I/. 23.4—34). 

3 The third phase was dedicated to the funeral, which worked toward reintegration and 
the reinstitution of order. The funeral procession (ekphora) was a public affair, with the 
corpse displayed on a bier followed by mourning kinsmen and warriors. The body was then 
placed on a pyre and burned, sometimes after the performance of sacrifices. A funeral 
banquet and sometimes funeral games marked the end of the burial ceremonies. 


Homer mentions both primary and secondary cremation burial (cf. Crielaard 2016, 52-4). 
For the former, the pyre is placed at the site of the tomb and covered with earth or stones 
after the burial (//. 6.418-19, 7.435-6; Od. 12.11-15). Secondary burial refers to a more 
exceptional practice, when the burned bones are collected from the ashes, wrapped in fine 
cloth, placed in a valuable metal urn, and buried elsewhere, as is done in the burials of 
Patroclus, Hektor, and Achilles. The bones of Hektor are collected in a golden chest 
(I/. 24.795-6), while a golden amphora (made by Hephaestus and received as a gift from 
Dionysus) is given by Thetis to store the remains of Patroclus and Achilles (I/. 23.91-2; Od. 
24.72-7/). 

Patroclus’s funeral is exceptional in scale. Among the many gifts that Achilles piles up on 
the pyre are four horses, two dogs, sheep, and cattle, together with offerings of oil and 
honey. He also kills twelve Trojan captives, but this sacrifice certainly does not belong to 
standard funeral ceremonies (Garland 1982, 72). Extensive funeral games are also held for 
Patroclus. Such events offer a commemorative occasion; the prizes become mnemonic 
devices that often have biographies of their own (Whitley 2016; Antonaccio, HoMERIc 
MareriA.ity). The competitions also serve the living as they bring honor to those who 
win the prizes as well as to the host (Grethlein 2007, 167-9; 2008, 38, 47). 

Hittite royal funerals have been suggested as a potential influence on the Homeric 
description of the funeral of Patroclus in I/iad 23 (cf. van den Hout 1994; Rutherford 
2007). While there are points of comparison, they appear rather generic and do not cover 
many specific details. Homeric descriptions of heroic funerals had to make sense to the 
Greek-speaking audience in terms of their own burial practices. 


The Archaeology of Burials 


he Homeric texts do not provide an accurate description of burial customs in the 

Aegean, although they do reflect aspects of elite funerary ceremonies in the Early Iron 
Age. Cremation, with the ashes buried under a mound, is the only form of burial mentioned 
by Homer, and thus clearly relates to the Greek Early Iron Age. This important element of 
burial practice separates the world of the Homeric epics from the Mycenaean. In the 
Mycenaean palatial period (until 1200) inhumation was the rule, and the burial chambers 
received multiple burials over several centuries. The rite of cremation only started to spread 
in Greece during the twelfth century, when cremated remains were frequently placed in the 
same tomb with contemporary inhumations (Jung 2007). Cremation became quite popular 
in Protogeometric and Geometric times (tenth-eighth centuries), although in many regions 
the practice of inhumation continued, sometimes alongside cremation. The Early Iron Age 
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witnessed large regional variation in respect to tomb types and burial practices (Lemos 2002, 
151-90; Coldstream 2003). While cremation never became popular in the Peloponnese, 
cremation and secondary burial was standard practice in Attica, Euboea, Crete, on some 
Cycladic islands and Chios and Samos (see Andronikos 1968, W51-81; Vlachou 2012, 367-8). 
The example of the cremation burials suffices to show that the Homeric epics do not mirror 
the reality of burial customs of a certain time, but only partially reflect practices that can be 
related to the richest male burials of the Early Iron Age. 

Although the three major figures of the epics — Patroclus, Hektor, and Achilles — are 
buried without their armor, the brief accounts of the rites performed on behalf of Eétion 
and Elpenor (see above) suggest that it was normal practice to bury warriors with their 
armor (Andronikos 1968, W23—4; Garland 1982, 73). So-called warrior burials (WaRRIOR 
Graves) in the Aegean have a long tradition. Early Iron Age cremations with WEAPONS 
come close to the description of standard Homeric burials (Vlachou 2012, 368-9), although 
the practice of the “killed” sword is unknown to Homer. 

A particular series of highly exceptional Early Iron Age burials, the first of which appear 
in the late twelfth century (Crielaard 2016), can be compared with the Homeric descriptions 
of the funerals of Patroclus, Hektor, and Achilles. They consist of bronze vessels containing 
the cremated ashes of the deceased wrapped in cloth that had been deposited, often 
together with weapons, in burial shafts, stone receptacles, or in a tomb. The bronze vessels 
and other objects are sometimes imported and/or ancient objects, and seem to parallel 
objects prized by (and buried with) Homeric heroes (Whitley 2016; cf. Grethlein 2008, 35— 
43). These burials often belong to the first ones within their respective cemeteries and thus 
may represent the founder (hero) of the burial site and maybe of the respective settlement as 
well. The rare examples cover a wide area between Cyprus, Crete, Euboea, Attica, western 
Greece, and Campania in Italy, from regions with archaeological evidence of intensive 
superregional communications. 

For example, two cremation burials within bronze amphoroid kraters have been identi- 
fied in the eleventh-century tomb 40 of Kourion-Kaloriziki on Cyprus (Matthaus and 
Schumacher-Matthaus 2014, 2015). The man was equipped with weapons, armor, and a 
gold scepter; the woman with jewelry and personal objects. Another example is the little 
tholos of Pantanassa in western Crete, which contained two Subminoan male cremation 
burials of the eleventh century. The ashes of one were buried in a bronze amphora of 
Cypriot tradition together with pottery, an iron dagger, and an iron knife (Tegou 2001). In 
addition, preliminary reports of three burials in bronze cauldrons within the large Proto- 
geometric (eleventh—ninth century) cemetery of Stamna in Aetolia appear to suggest the 
existence of comparable evidence in western Greece. The cauldrons contained the burned 
bones of the deceased wrapped in textiles along with grave goods (Kolonas et al. 2017). 

Finally, there is the famous tenth-century burial in the so-called Hero6n at LEFKANDI 
on Euboea (Popham et al. 1993; Antonaccio 1995a; Lemos 2002, 140-6; Vlachou 2012, 369— 
70). Two burial shafts lay beneath a large apsidal building. One contained the remains of a 
man and a woman, the other the skeletons of four horses. The man had been cremated and 
the bones wrapped in linen cloth; this secondary burial was deposited in an ancient Cypriot 
bronze amphora. A set of weapons accompanied the burial. Nearby a female inhumation 
decorated with ancient jewelry had been buried with folded arms. It is possible that the 
woman had been slaughtered to be buried with the man, although the evidence is not entirely 
conclusive. Scholarship has pointed out the parallels with the description of the funeral of 
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Patroclus (Blome 1984; Antonaccio 1995a) with respect to the cremation urn of the prominent 
man and the sacrifice of four horses. In addition, the potential sacrifice of the female 
companion is reminiscent of the killing of the Trojan youths by Achilles. Finally, an earthen 
mound was erected above the apsidal building forming a true sign in the Homeric sense. 

These few outstanding instances of elaborate Early Iron Age funerals are precursors of a 
numerically slightly larger, but still rather exclusive group of comparable cremation burials 
in bronze vessels belonging to the ninth-seventh centuries that are known from Attica, 
Euboea, Thera, Crete, Cyprus, and Italy. They prove sufficient to invalidate the hypothesis 
that the Homeric epics served as a model for corresponding burials of the late eighth and 
seventh centuries. Rather the other way around: the longstanding tradition of elite crema- 
tion burials may have served as a source of inspiration for the description of the funerals 
(Antonaccio 19952, 1995b, 221-43; Crielaard 2016; for such eighth-century burials at Eretria, 
see Crielaard 1998, 2016, 62-4). 

Human sacrifice apparently remained a rare phenomenon in the Aegean. Apart from the 
female burial at Lefkandi, one comparable case is known from the Geometric cemetery of 
Eleutherna on Crete, where a young male, interpreted as a captive, was found beheaded close 
to the funeral pyre of a late-eighth-century warrior (Stampolidis 1995). Furthermore, skeletal 
remains with crossed hands and feet that were discovered in the entrance passages of late- 
eighth- to early-seventh-century tombs in Salamis and Lapithos on Cyprus, also seemed to 
suggest that these people (slaves ?) had suffered a violent death (Karageorghis 2006). 

While cremation certainly formed an important part of the burial rites, it was by no 
means significant in eschatological terms. Cremation only brought about the decompos- 
ition of the corpse in a faster way than inhumation. This explains why inhumation and 
cremation appeared side by side in the same cemetery, sometimes even in the same tomb 
(Sourvinou-Inwood 1981, 33). A relation between Homeric and Mycenaean eschatological 
beliefs is quite likely, considering that the decay of the body marked the crucial transition to 
the afterlife in both periods (see Sourvinou-Inwood 1995, 76-92, on the concept of witless 
shades in Homer and in Mycenaean burial practices). 

Paramount importance in social terms was attached to the performance of the proper 
burial rituals that staged the social persona of the deceased. The central elements of 
Mycenaean ritual practice — the prothesis, lamentation, and the ekphora (Immerwahr 
1995) — form the type scenes on a series of pictorial representations on the Mycenaean 
sarcophagi from Tanagra in Boeotia (Immerwahr 1995), two Mycenaean vessels found in 
Elis from the LH IIC period (Vikatou 2001, 2012, 70, fig. 2), and appear again on funeral 
vases in the Geometric period (eighth—seventh century; Ahlberg 1971; van Wees 1998a). 
Through the centuries, these pictorial representations replicate the same elements of the 
death ritual. The similarities imply a remarkable continuity in funerary rituals from the 
Mycenaean period to the Early Archaic period (Cavanagh and Mee 1995; Montecchi 2016). 
While the actual burial practices of the Early Iron Age formed the background and matrix 
for the description of Homeric funerals, the Late Geometric and Protoattic images may 
have in turn provoked heroic connotations. 


Birgitta Eder 


Catalogue of Ships: Archaeology 


OMER’S CATALOGUE of Ships (J/. 2.484—760) offers a geographical overview of the 
H Greek world. Its twenty-nine contingents consist of three roughly contiguous 

itineraries, encompassing (1) central Greece, the Peloponnese, and the Ionian 
islands; (2) Crete and the Dodecanese; and (3) central and northern Greece. The poet also 
lists geographic items associated with each contingent, for a total of 203 place names, 
landmarks, and ethnics (Latacz et al. 2010, 146). 

Debates about the Catalogue from an archaeological perspective have centered on two 
interrelated issues: (1) whether the Catalogue is a snapshot of the Greek world during a 
particular era, and (2) which era, if any, that may be. Thus, arguments about the archaeo- 
logical context of the Catalogue echo broader debates about Homer’s relationship to history 
and material culture, which have often focused on determining which historical period 
(if any) the Homeric poems most reflect (Whitley, Homer anv History; Crielaard, 
Homeric CommunitiEs). Theories about the historical reality of the Catalogue’s map 
split generally into three camps: those asserting that it reflects the historical disposition of 
sites during the Bronze Age; those favoring the Iron or even the Archaic periods; and those 
skeptical that it accurately reflects any historical period. 

Theories claiming that the Catalogue’s sites reflect the political realities and archaeo- 
logical evidence of the Bronze Age must be seen in light of SCHLIEMANN’s quest to find 
the material remains of an imagined Homeric Troy and Mycenag, and his belief in the 
reality of a Trojan War connected to the Homeric epics. In the wake of Schliemann’s (and 
later BLEGEN’s) historical “fundamentalism” arise a series of attempts to understand the 
Catalogue as a Mycenaean document (Sherratt 2005, 129-30; Nakassis, HoMERic GEoc- 
RAPHY), culminating in the visions of Page (1959) and Hope Simpson and Lazenby (1970). 
Page concludes that the Catalogue, “being essentially nothing but a list of names,” was 
“preserved independently” from the I/iad as a whole and has suffered relatively little 
alteration (Page 1959, 118-77, esp. 136-7, 154). According to Page, therefore, this list 
describes the actual Greek world within a century of the destruction of Troy VIa; it is 
an “Order of Battle” inspired by the array of forces mustered for an actual expedition to the 
Troad. In the same vein, Hope Simpson and Lazenby (1970, 153-75, esp. 169-71) argue that 
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the Catalogue reflects Mycenaean Greece, originating as a memorial of an actual Trojan 
expedition created by bards contemporary with it. The thinking is that while much of the 
Catalogue dates to 1200 B.c. or earlier, the appearance of territorial divisions that do not 
accord with an assumed period of Mycenaean centralization, like the division of north- 
eastern Peloponnese between Agamemnon and Diomedes, reflect Late Bronze Age 
decline. Nonetheless, according to this view, the Catalogue survives the Iron Age more 
or less as it was composed at the end of the Bronze Age. More recently, Latacz (2004, 248) 
concludes that the toponyms of the Catalogue reflect Mycenaean-era realities, and, since in 
his view the Catalogue becomes integral to the /iad at an early stage, its date supports the 
conclusion that the poetry of the Trojan War is also of Mycenaean origin. Latacz also 
claims that areas unmentioned in the Catalogue must not have been settled at the time of 
its composition. These conclusions come in the context of broader arguments for the 
historical underpinnings of the Trojan War (Latacz 2004, 283~7), and the Catalogue itself 
is understood as originating in a historical effort to calculate the troops prepared for 
expedition (Latacz 2004, 220). 

Arguments like those of Page, Hope Simpson and Lazenby, and Latacz rely on a variety 
of archaeological evidence. For example, they depend upon the identification of Bronze 
Age archaeological sites with the place names of the Catalogue. Related to such attempts 
are efforts to discover correspondences between Catalogue toponyms and those preserved 
on Linear B tablets. Latacz (2004, 244-7), for example, argues that the appearance of Eleon, 
Peteon, and Hyle — the locations of which were lost after the Mycenaean collapse — both in 
Linear B documents from Mycenaean Thebes and in I/iad 2.500 confirms the latter’s 
Mycenaean origins. Latacz makes a similar argument for Eutresis, which was uninhabited 
after the Bronze Age, but named in the tablets and at I/iad 2.502. Moreover, the geographic 
distribution of place names associated with Thebes in the tablets is said to demonstrate the 
breadth of that city’s territorial extent and its leadership position among Mycenaean states, 
which in turn suggests a rationale for Boeotia’s puzzling position at the start of the 
Catalogue (243). In addition, partisans of Bronze Age origins bolster their case by referring 
to material artifacts and cultural practices preserved in the Mycenaean archaeological record 
that appear to correspond to objects and practices mentioned by the poet. They must 
attempt, however, to rationalize the presence of the Iron Age practices and artifacts that are 
also embedded in the Homeric poems. For overviews of the HOMERIC ARCHAEOLOGY of 
both periods, see Bennet (1997) and Morris (1996). 

Other scholars have proposed that the Catalogue reflects various post-Mycenaean eras. 
Anderson (1995) sees it in the context of bourgeoning interest among Late Geometric 
Greeks in their own prehistory. He envisions an eighth-century poet wandering among 
Mycenaean ruins, crafting itineraries of the homelands of heroes. For Visser (1997, 746-50), 
the poet chooses Catalogue sites based on a combination of mythological importance and 
contemporary, eighth-century significance — although Visser (1998) does not believe that 
the Catalogue excludes the possibility of an actual siege at Troy, which he nonetheless 
admits is impossible to prove. Eder (2003), analyzing the overlap between various contin- 
gents and the archaeological evidence for corresponding Mycenaean territories, determines 
that the Catalogue reflects late-eighth- to early-seventh-century realities, but also incorpor- 
ates important mythological sites. Giovannini (1969; followed by Dickie 1995, 36) argues 
that the three itineraries followed by Homer in the Catalogue originate in actual seventh- 
century itineraries followed by Delphic ¢heoroi. More recently, Kullmann (2012, 219) accepts 
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Giovannini’s theory, allowing, however, that the poet may have also been influenced by 
mythical associations. 

Others have been especially skeptical of the notion that the Catalogue sites reflect any 
particular period. Lorimer (1950) raised questions about evidence for Bronze Age dating 
early on. Just as a rising awareness of the importance of Iron Age archaeology for the 
Homeric tradition (Finley [1954] 1979; Snodgrass 1971; Coldstream 1977) led many to 
conclude that the poems echo the material culture of both the Bronze and the Iron Ages, 
various scholars have emphasized that the Catalogue itself may be an amalgam of geo- 
graphic information from various eras. Dickinson (2007, 2011, 2016) seriously questions the 
Bronze Age origins of the Catalogue, but also avoids a straightforward attribution to any 
period. He discusses the difficulty of attaching Catalogue sites to Mycenaean archaeological 
remains, which runs the risk of circularity: that Mycenaean archaeological sites identified by 
Homeric names on the basis of the Catalogue may then be used to claim that a place name 
listed in the Catalogue is to be identified with those Mycenaean remains (see also 
Giovannini 1969, 20). Moreover, there is proof that certain sites that were thought to have 
been inhabited only during the Bronze Age — because Strabo or others lacked evidence for 
their subsequent habitation — were actually inhabited much longer than assumed (Giovan- 
nini 1969, 14-17; Dickinson 2011). In addition, various historical towns claimed the names of 
Catalogue sites due to Homer’s influence; for example Chaeronea and Tanagra, omitted 
from the Catalogue, claimed to be Arne and Graia (Kirk 1985, 194, 191; Dickinson 2011); 
Donussa on the Corinthian Gulf claimed to be the Gonoessa of Agamemnon’s contingent 
(Anderson 1995, 181). Adding to the confusion are Iron Age details present in the Cata- 
logue. Whereas a number of important Bronze Age sites are absent (e.g. Nauplia, Gla), and 
Catalogue contingents do not easily map onto the Mycenaean states, a number of Iron Age 
sites appear. (For example, Delphi, Sparta, and Argos are unimportant in the Bronze Age, 
but become very important in the eighth century; Dickinson 2007, 235.) If, however, there 
are reasons for doubting that the Catalogue is clearly the product of the Bronze Age, 
neither is it straightforwardly Iron Age, for it contains memories of places unimportant in 
Homer’s own day (for example, Mycrenae and Pyros). Consistent with the echoes of the 
material record elsewhere in Homer, the Catalogue is an amalgam, or, in Dickinson’s 
words, “a thorough mess” (Dickinson 2016, 11). Snodgrass (2016, 7) also sees the Catalogue 
as an amalgam of different periods, but, on the basis of Nagy (1995, 1996b), extends its 
development at least into the sixth century. 

Despite the difficulties of making clear connections between Catalogue sites and arch- 
aeological remains, interesting debates continue about unidentified Catalogue toponyms. 
Lesser known examples include, among many others, the longstanding effort to identify the 
remains of Anemoreia in Phocis (McInerney 1999: Appendix 1.18; Rousset 2002, 29-30, 
63 n. 73, 155-7) and the majority of sites in Locris (Pascual and Papakonstantinou 2013). 
More famous are the efforts to locate Ithaca (Dorpfeld 1927; Bittlestone 2005; Goekoop 
2010) and to determine the relation, if any, between Homer’s PyLos and Mycenaean Pylos 
(Eder 2003, 297-301; Davis and Lynch 2016). The reason for the absence of Thebes from 
the Catalogue, despite continued habitation until ca. 1200 B.c., continues to spark scholarly 
interest (Dakouri-Hild 2011; Dickinson 2011; Evans and Jasnow 2014, 319-23). 


Benjamin Jasnow 


Catalogue of Ships: 
Literary Aspects 


HE CATALOGUE consists of twenty-nine contingents of varying sizes and covers the 
majority of Greece. In the wake of Parry’s work, scholars have systematically 
studied the compositional technique of the Catalogue, which bears all the hall- 
marks of oral composition. Like TYPE sCENES, the individual entries of the Catalogue 
consist of a set number of elements (leaders, place names, numbers of ships) combined in 
limited permutations and introduced by formulaic phrasing (Kirk 1985, 170). This forms the 
basic compositional framework and allows for the elaboration of one or more of the 
elements with the inclusion of epithets, relative clauses, and other additional information 
(for systematic typologies, see Powell 1978; Edwards 1980, Kirk 1985, Visser 1997, 1998). 
The underlying structure is geographical, comprising three separate “tours” proceeding 
contiguously, contingent by contingent. It begins in Boeotia and circles around central 
Greece before traversing the Peloponnese; from Elis it moves to the islands held by 
Odysseus and Meges, and ends abruptly with the Aetolians on the mainland across from 
those islands. The second begins with Crete and proceeds to the islands Rhodes, Syme, and 
Kos. Another abrupt transition takes us to Thessaly, which the poet traverses from east to 
west along the southern part of the plain, and then along the northern part. It has puzzled 
many why the poet should split his catalogue into these three “tours,” rather than continu- 
ing in an uninterrupted itinerary. Giovannini (1969) noted the similarity with three of the 
itineraries made to various parts of Greece by Delphic envoys, or theoroi — the itineraries are 
known to us from lists of sheorodokai (those who received the sacred envoys) from around 
200 B.c. — and made the intriguing suggestion that the catalogue is based on a seventh- 
century predecessor to these religious itineraries. Kirk, however, posits a simpler answer: 
once the decision had been made to begin with Boeotia (on which see below), and to 
proceed as though on a journey, moving from one contiguous region to the next, the 
geological features of the landscape itself would dictate these interruptions. Others have 
stressed narrative logic. Clay (1999) notes that Odysseus occupies the central position and 
appears precisely between Agamemnon (six entries previous) and Achilles (six entries 
following), a thematic position the Ithacan seems to occupy throughout the poem. His 
ship, for example, is moored in front of the center of the Greek camp, their central 
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communal space, and Odysseus effects the public reconciliation of the two warriors in Book 
19. Treating Thessaly last in the Catalogue allows for the climactic postponement of 
Achilles, and the development of themes important to the wider narrative (Stanley 1993; 
Sammons 2010). In any case, as Minchin (2001, 86) argues, the underlying geographical 
organization of the Catalogue, whatever its origin, functions as a “cognitive map,” or “a 
kind of schema which preserves information about places and the relationship between 
them.” Thus, the very structure of the Catalogue serves as a spatial mnemonic, aiding the 
poet in his recall of that information during oral performance. Jasnow, Evans, and Clay 
(2018) show that this use of geography as a spatial mnemonic not only affects the organiza- 
tion on the level of contingents, but within each contingent at the local level. 

Much of the scholarship on the Catalogue has been concerned with the historicity of the 
places and peoples mentioned and what, if any, time period it reflects (see CATALOGUE OF 
Suips, ARCHAEOLOGY; Nakassis, Homeric Geocrapuy; Whitley, HoMER anpD 
History). As a piece of literature, the Catalogue has not fared well. For a particularly 
scathing assessment of the Catalogue, and its singularly incompetent poet, see Jachmann 
(1958), who was responding primarily to Allen (1921) and Burr (1944). Broadly speaking, there 
are two main problems with the Catalogue: its lack of consistency with the J/iad as a whole, 
and its apparent lack of suitability to its context. With regard to its lack of consistency, many 
leaders named within the Catalogue play little or no role in the rest of the epic; some, such as 
Agapenor and Nireus, are mentioned nowhere else. Others, such as Menestheus, receive 
elaborate praise which, judging from his actions elsewhere, seems quite unjustified. This is 
true of whole contingents as well. For instance, Boeotia, the first contingent named and with 
twenty-nine towns, is twice the size of any other. This pride of place and the amount of space 
devoted to the Boeotians has seemed incongruous with their relative unimportance in the 
poem. Conversely, the entry for Telemonian Ajax has struck many as too brief given his 
importance. His contingent receives only two lines (J/ 2.557-8), the first provides all the 
essential elements (his name, kingdom, and the number of ships he brought), while the 
second line notes oddly that they were stationed next to the Athenians, which has provoked 
suspicion of an Athenian interpolation (see Pisisrratus, in Part I). Moreover, the 
kingdoms of Agamemnon, Odysseus, and Achilles are all of a much smaller size than is at 
times suggested, and at others explicitly stated elsewhere in the I/iad (see Page 1959, 126-8; 
Kirk 1985, 180-1, Visser 1997, 151-70, 455-78). Agamemnon, for example, at 2.108, is said to be 
“ruler of many islands and all Argos,” a phrase at odds with the demarcation of his kingdom 
in the Catalogue, where most of the Argive plain is given to Diomedes. Also, as part of his 
recompense to Achilles at 9.149-56, Agamemnon offers him seven cities located in the 
southwestern Peloponnese, an area he does not control according to the Catalogue. To make 
matters worse, these seven towns are left unmentioned in the Catalogue itself. 

Such discrepancies have long been cited in support of the view that the Catalogue 
originated as a separate composition (see HoMER IN TWENTIETH (AND TweENTy- 
First) Century SCHOLARSHIP, in Part III). Another reason for this suspicion is the 
second problem of the Catalogue, that it does not, at least on the face of it, sit very 
comfortably in the narrative context in which it is related. Most notably, the enumeration of 
ships — especially given the use of the imperfect tense throughout to describe the actions of 
the leaders, ships, and men — suits the muster at Aulis ten years earlier rather than the 
current dramatic situation of the Achaean army marching in rank and file onto the Trojan 
plain. Moreover, the poet mentions Achilles, Protesilaus, and Philoctetes only to explain 
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their absence and, in the case of the latter two, give the name of the leader who replaced 
them. While this is indeed evidence that the Catalogue has in part been adapted to fit its 
current position in the narrative and therefore composed for its place in the I/iad, the very 
need for adaptation suggests at least the reuse of traditional material from elsewhere. 

For the past century, however, and especially in recent years, there has been renewed 
interest in, and respect for, the Catalogue and what it does in the poem. The reason given in 
antiquity for why the Catalogue begins with the Boeotians — that the muster of the Greek 
fleet took place at Aulis in Boeotia — has satisfied many, though not all. Boeotia’s prominence 
has also suggested to some that Homer himself was Boeotian or that the Catalogue was a 
product of a “Boeotian Schoo!” of catalogue poetry (Kirk 1985, 178-9; Anderson 1995). Jasnow, 
Evans, and Clay (2018) suggest that the size of the contingent, and the fact that it comprises 
seven groups, may be the result of reemployment of material from the Theban Cycle, most 
likely a teichoskopia, a narrative technique in which a character stands on the walls identifying 
enemies or allies on the field below (see I/ 3.121-244). The logical candidate would be a 
teichoskopia from the Thebaid enumerating the Boeotian allies fighting at each of Thebes’ 
seven gates. In any case, the size of the Boeotian contingent arguably makes it an ideal 
starting point, since it demonstrates at the outset the enormous size of the army as implied in 
Homer’s invocation to the Muses at 484-93 (Bassett 1937, 213; Sammons 2010, 167). 

More broadly, the fact that the Catalogue contains the names of characters who make no 
appearance in the subsequent narrative is a relatively normal feature not only of caTa- 
LOGUES in the J/iad itself (Sammons 2010, 137-8), but of catalogues in oral poetry from 
other traditions (Danek 2004, 62). One might well ask whether the kind of consistency 
demanded by critics was a concern to Homeric singers or their audiences. It has also been 
noted that although the Catalogue contains items that are inconsistent with the surround- 
ing narrative, it also shows signs of being quite closely tied to it in other respects. Several 
entries (e.g. Philoctetes, Protesilaus, Nireus) seem to consciously reflect subjects of specific 
importance to the poem as a whole, such as the theme of the better leader, or that of the 
absent leader (Crossett 1969; Stanley 1993). Characters listed in close proximity to one 
another within the Catalogue tend to remain in close proximity throughout the poem. 
Meges, Odysseus, Thoas, Idomeneus, and Meriones, for example, form one of several 
“clusters” of heroes frequently found together; thus the Catalogue is “programmatic” in that 
“Gt is not the ‘real’ geography of ancient Greece that informs this cluster, but rather the 
specific geography of the Catalogue, which skips from the west Greek contingents of 
Odysseus, Thoas, and Meges to the Cretan contingent” (Marks 2012, 96-7). Rather than 
a sign of poor workmanship, or imperfect adaptation, the inclusion of ships intentionally 
creates a “double image of two events blended together,” a technique paralleled elsewhere 
(see, e.g., the duel between Paris and Menelaus and the feichoskopia in Book 3), and the 
“double image” here is “especially appropriate to the context of Book 2 in which the muster 
of the army is represented as the triumphant end point of a long and difficult search for 
order” (Sammons 2010, 142). From a narratological perspective, the Catalogue not only 
effectively presents the vastness of the Greek forces assembled before Troy, but, within the 
context of Book 2 and Agamemnon’s “test” of the army, it is emblematic of the movement 
from panicked disarray to disciplined order. 


Courtney Evans 


Class Relations 


OMERIC SOCIETY is hierarchical insofar as its people feel strongly obliged not only 
H to prove their superiority to others but also to demand deference from their 

supposed inferiors (see Crielaard, HoMERic Communities). These impera- 
tives shape relations between economic classes (property owners and those who work for 
them), between social classes (groups of unequal status but not economically dependent), 
and between the ruling elite and the rest of the community. 

Most conspicuous among those who work for the propertied classes are slaves (dmoes; 
SLAVERY IN Homer), who are bought and sold as chattels (Schmidt 2006; Ndoye 2010; 
Harris 2012). Slaves who show due deference to their masters are treated almost as part of 
the FAMILY, and they may ultimately be rewarded with a degree of independence and a 
family of their own (e.g. Od. 14.62-5, 21.214-16). The poet suggests that slaves should 
remain deferential even to absent masters: Odysseus’s swineherd says, “I am ashamed to use 
his name even when he is not present ... but I call him ‘Sir’ (e¢Heios) although he is far 
away” (Od. 14.145~7; cf. 20.222-5). By contrast, slaves who disrespect their owners suffer 
extreme violence. Odysseus’s disloyal maids are not just killed but punished with an 
“unclean” death by hanging, while Melanthios has his ears, nose, hands, and feet cut off 
and his genitals fed to the dogs (22.440-5, 457-77; cf. 18.338—42). Even loyal slaves are at risk 
of violence: a moment’s hesitation by the swineherd provokes Telemachus to threaten to 
pelt him with stones (21.370—1); Odysseus threatens to kill his old nursemaid if she does not 
keep his identity secret (19.488—g0). Revealing of pervasive violence is that, in order to look 
like a slave, Odysseus has to “inflict shameful blows upon himself” (4.424-5; Thalmann 
1998; Lewis 2018, chapter 5). 

Much less prominent in the narrative but generally present alongside slaves (Od. 4.643—4) 
are free laborers working for hire (zhetes, erithoi). An employer feeds and clothes his workers 
(I/. 18.550-60; Od. 18.360—-1) and pays “an agreed wage” (misthos) at the end of the contract 
(I/. 21.444-57). We hear repeatedly that this wage should be “secure” (Od. 18.358; I/. 10.303- 
4; Hesiod, Op. 370), and those who are promised a “wage” or “gift” for their services may 
demand that the promise is repeated under oath (//. 10.318-32, 14.271-80). This suggests 
anxiety about employers breaking the contract, as in the story of how two gods built walls 
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and tended herds for Laomedon of Troy as hired laborers but were sent away empty- 
handed at the end of the year (J/. 21.444-57). Conditions of labor are generally bleak: a poor 
woman processes wool to “earn a shameful wage for her children” (J/. 12.433-5), and death is 
the only fate worse than working as a hired man (Od. 11.489—91). Laomedon threatened to 
lop off his workers’ ears and sell them into slavery (J/. 21.452—-5); similar threats are made to 
other vulnerable people (Od. 17.249-50, 20.381-3; Finley [1954] 1978, 57-8; Ndoye 2010, 170— 
6; Zurbach 2017, 251-5). Such menaces suggest that not only greed but also a desire to assert 
superiority through a display of power motivates the brutality with which some employers 
treat their workers. 

A different kind of employee is the ¢herapon, “servant,” or opaon, “retainer,” a free man 
who engages in personal service (drestosyne) rather than productive labor for his master 
(anax, Il. 11.322, 16.464; Od. 18.299-300; Greenhalgh 1982). “Making a good fire, chop- 
ping wood, carving and roasting meat, pouring wine — the things that lesser men do when 
they attend on the good” (Od. 15.321-4). On the battlefield, the most prominent role for a 
retainer is as charioteer (esp. I/. 12.76; also e.g. 5.580, 6.18, 8.119, 16.279), but he may also 
despoil his master’s victims (5.48), lead away his prisoners (6.53), or carry his arms and 
armor (7.122; cf. 13.709-11). By performing such service, the retainer acknowledges his 
status as a “lesser man,” yet to be entrusted with this role is also a mark of the master’s 
respect. Thus Achilles’ “most honored” companion, Patroclus, prepares and serves his 
meals and drives his chariot (I/. 9.190—220, 16.145~7); after Patroclus’s death, the next 
two most highly honored companions, Automedon and Alcimos, take over (I/. 24.472-6, 
572-5, 621-6). 

Numbers of attendants are small, except in time of war. Penelope’s 108 suitors between 
them bring only six personal servants on their visits to her house (Od. 16.248, 253; cf. 18.291— 
300, 424). On a typical day, Menelaus has only Eteoneus to help prepare food (Od. 15.93-8), 
while for a wedding feast several additional retainers are recruited (Od. 4.22-3, 37-8, 217). 
Only in war are large numbers of men mobilized as retainers. In battle, a leader often has 
more than one attendant beside him (J/. 1.321, 5.48, 7.122, 19.143), and some men are asked to 
serve as retainer only for the duration of a campaign (I/. 24.396—400; Od. 13.265-6). Indeed, 
every man who agrees to follow a leading warrior thereby becomes his “servant,” as well as 
his “companion” (Aefairos): Achilles’ troops are collectively called his “close-combat ser- 
vants” (I/. 16.272, 17.165), and he is their “master” (I/. 24.449, 452). 

Retainers of this type are not normally economically dependent on their masters, with 
the exception of those, like Patroclus, who live in their master’s house because they are 
exiles from their own country (J/. 23.84—90; cf. 9.447-91, 15.430—9, 16.570—6; van Wees 1992, 
42-4; contra Finley [1954] 1978, 58, 103-4). Eteoneus does not live with Menelaus but has 
his own home “not far away” (Od. 15.95-6). One of Achilles’ wartime followers is the son of 
a rich man (J/. 24.396—400). Several retainers are of such high status that they command 
troops in their own right: Meriones, “servant” or “attendant” of Idomeneus (e.g. J/. 7.165, 
8.263, 13.331, 246), and Sthenelus, Diomedes’ charioteer and “servant” (esp. J/. 8.113-14), are 
joint commanders of troops from Crete and Argos, respectively (I/. 2.563-4, 650-1, 4.2534). 


One man is asked to serve the king of Crete “as a favor,” but prefers to wage war as an 
independent leader (Od. 13.265—6). The aim is to recruit retainers of the highest possible 
status, in order to travel in prestigious company (Od. 2.291-2, 382-5, 4.642—53, 8.356) and to 
be attended by “young men, well dressed in tunics and cloaks, with ever-shining hair and 
fine faces” (15.330-3). 
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These hierarchical relationships nevertheless also extend down the social scale: in 
principle, even a beggar may serve as a temporary attendant to a man of high rank 
(Od. 15.316—24; cf. 18.307-45, 19.24-8). Mobilization for war certainly includes men outside 
the elite: a typical Greek contingent at Troy consists of forty ships or as many as 2,000 men, 
and Odysseus makes clear status distinctions among them. “When he came across a lord 
(dasileus) and eminent man, he restrained him with gentle words: ‘It is not right to 
intimidate you as if you were an inferior (Aakos), but sit down and make the rest of the 


” 


men settle.” In contrast, “when he saw a man of the people (demou aner) and found him 
shouting, he struck him with his staff and yelled: ‘Sit still and listen to your betters! ... You 
are of no account in war or counsel” (J/. 2.188—g1, 198-202). The worst man, Thersites, is 
beaten hard and threatened with further humiliation — a punishment endorsed by the 
multitude (2.248—9, 258-68, 270-8; Rose 1988). 

Even retainers of high status may be at risk of harsh treatment. Patroclus says that 
Achilles is “such a terrifying man” that “he will immediately blame the innocent” for the 


slightest delay in running an errand (J/. 11.653—4, 838-40). Another follower is “deeply afraid 
and ashamed” to accept a gift from an outsider, because this would amount to “robbing” 
Achilles, and “something bad might happen to me later” (24.435-6). An outright refusal to 
serve as a wartime retainer leads to violent reprisals after the war (Od. 13.256-70). The 
master—retainer relation is ideally based on mutual respect, but at times the deference of the 
lesser man in this relationship is evidently imposed by force. 

Harmonious ideals and violent conflict also coexist in the relation between the commu- 
nity (demos) and its ruling elite, consisting of a monarch, a wider circle of lords (dasilees; 
BASILEUS), and other eminent men, such as priests. These men aspire to be “honored like a 
god” (I/. 10.33, 11.58, 13.218, 16.605; Od. 14.191; cf. 7.11, 71). Just as gods receive sacrifices, so 
the ruling elite is “honored with gifts” by their subjects (//. 9.155-6, 297-8), and the 
dominant lord can expect to grow rich from the revenues accruing to him (Od. 1.390-3). 
Lords and “excellent men” receive large shares of spoils from war, as well as special prizes 
(e.g. Id, 8.287-91, 9.334). In return, they ideally offer brave leadership in war and wise 
decisions in council. They are endowed by Zeus with the authority to administer justice 
(1. 1.234-9, 2.206, 9.99, 156, 298, 16.542, 18.503—-6; Od. 11.184—7, 569-71) in such a way as to 
ensure the favor of the gods and the prosperity of the community (Od. 19.108-14; Hesiod, 
Op. 225-47; Hammer 2002; van Wees in press). 

At one point, however, Odysseus describes the position of the lords as a privilege (geras) 
bestowed by the community, rather than by Zeus (Od. 7.150; cf. I. 2.24-5, 61-2). The 
Odyssey more than once credits the people with the power to oppose their rulers. The lords 
of Ithaca fear that the demos will drive them out of the country to punish their attempted 
assassination of Telemachus (Od. 16.375-82), just as in the past the people had nearly 
lynched one of its lords: “they wanted to rip out his heart” and confiscate his property 
(Od. 16.424-30). Although for plot reasons the people cannot help Telemachus in his 
dispute with the suitors, the poet twice raises the question of why they did not do so 
(Od. 3.214-15, 16.95—-6): he clearly assumes that a popular intervention would be expected. In 
Crete, the community is credited with the power to decide matters of war and peace: the 
Cretan leaders go to war, reluctantly, because “the harsh voice of the people controlled us” 
(14.237-9). 

The right of the lords to take the lion’s share of spoils is challenged by both Odysseus’s 
and Agamemnon’s subjects, who complain that their own shares are too small (Od. 10.40-2; 
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I1. 1.163-8, 2.226-38, 9.318—19, 328-33). Agamemnon is accordingly described as a “devourer 
of the community” (J/. 1.231), while the Trojan princes are called “robbers of sheep and goats 
within the community” (J/. 24.260-2), evidently because they demand gifts but offer 
nothing in return. Rulers in general are described as often aggressive and arbitrary in their 
treatment of their subjects (I/. 1.80-3, 2.192—7; Od. 4.690-3; cf. 18.84—7, 115-16, 21.306—9). 
They may fail to uphold justice, for which the gods will punish the whole community 
(2. 16.384-92; cf. Hesiod, Op. 225-47). In public decision making, the lords may be 
unwilling to listen to advice from someone of lower status, and the J/iad presents this as 
a major failing in Hector’s leadership. Polydamas, although of high status himself, accuses 
Hector of never allowing “a man of the community” to contradict him (J/. 12.210—-14). 
Hector’s response is to threaten to kill Polydamas (12.248-50; cf. 18.243-313); the conse- 
quences for the Trojans are disastrous (22.1034). In contrast, Agamemnon, generally 
dismissed as a poor leader by modern readers, is repeatedly shown to be ready to listen to 
his subordinates, even one as junior as Diomedes (J/. 14.109—34), and success ensues 
whenever he does. 

The Homeric ideal, in sum, is for lords to be highly honored by the community, for 
leading men to be shown deference by their retainers, and for landowners to be treated with 
deep respect by their workers, free and slave. This ideal is balanced, however, with many a 
hint that all these unequal relations are commonly maintained by an underlying threat of 
force which erupts in actual violence when the greed and arrogance of superiors or 
resentment of inferiors puts a strain on class relations. 


Hans van Wees 


The Literary Tradition of 


Destruction of Cities 


INCE THE time of SCHLIEMANN, Homerists have been enthused by the thought 
S that the legend of the Fall of Troy had some basis in fact. Certainly it is true that 

Hisarlik was destroyed repeatedly, and two of its destructions fell within the Late 
Bronze Age, the period considered to be appropriate by scholars who wish to argue that the 
Iliad commemorates a historical event — Troia VIh (1300 B.c.) and Troia VIa (1180 B.c.) - 
although the earlier destruction was probably caused by an earthquake, and the latter is a bit 
late for those who imagine a large flotilla of Mycenaeans making its way to the west coast of 
Anatolia to launch an assault on Troy (Bryce 2006, 58-67, 180-94; Rose 2014, 19-33, 36-8, 
40-3). More germane, therefore, to understanding the prehistory of the Homeric legend 
about the fall of Troy is the legendary topos of the destroyed city, which can be subdivided 
into three categories: Near Eastern traditions that informed the Homeric tradition, but 
which were not directly known to “Homer,” by which I mean the narrative voice in the Iliad 
and the Odyssey; an earlier destruction of Troy alluded to in the I/iad; and traditions of 
destructions of other cities referred to by Homer, in particular Thebes and other cities 
in Anatolia. 

Early in the Old Babylonian period (ca. 1800 B.c.) the serial rise and fall of Mesopota- 
mian cities provided the framework for /ongue durée world history, as attested in the 
Sumerian King List (Chronicle of the Single Monarchy). The first version was composed 
ca. 2200 B.C. in the Sargonic period, then the Ur III dynasty (2112-2003 B.c.) was added, 
and finally it was reworked one more time during the Isin dynasty (2017-1793 B.c.; Glassner 
2004, 117-27). It is clear that the cyclical transfer of universal kingship among a series of 
dynasties, especially Kish, Uruk, and Ur, was a stylization of actual events on the part of 
scribes developing admonitory history (Glassner 2004, 55-70, 95-108; Marchesi 2010), yet 
the traumatic end of the Ur III dynasty did leave a deep impression on Mesopotamian 
cultural memory, as shown by the integration of the five so-called city laments for Ur, 
Nippur, Uruk, and Eridu into the Old Babylonian Sumerian scribal curriculum (ca. 2000— 
1600 B.c.; Michalowski 1989, 1-9; Tinney 1996, 27-85). The manifest relationship between 
the Sumerian laments and the Biblical Book of Lamentations mourning the destruction of 
Jerusalem has been the object of intense scholarly study (Jacobs 2016, 16-20), and Near 
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Eastern liturgical lamentation for fallen cities informs some motifs found in the Fall of 
Troy tradition, such as the mourning goddess (transferred to Thetis) and the abandonment 
of her city by the goddess (Athena) angered by the desecration of her statue (Bachvarova 
2016a, 60-7; see also Alexiou 2002, 83-101, on the Greek tradition of city laments.) 

Among the most important cities whose rise and fall was the object of fascination for 
scribes and oral performers alike from the late third millennium to the second millennium 
B.c. was Agade, the capital of the Sargonic dynasty, built by its founder Sargon the Great 
(2340-2285 B.c.). Agade’s (near) fall is told in two sources that recount opposing versions: 
the Sumerian Curse of Agade (Ur III composition; Cooper 1983) presents Sargon’s grandson 
Naram-Sin (2260-2224 B.c.) as willfully destroying Enlil’s temple and thus bringing divine 
wrath upon his people at the hands of the Gutian hordes, while the Akkadian Cuthean 
Legend of Naram-Sin (the earliest version of which is in Old Babylonian; Westenholz 1997, 
263-8) presents him as well-meaning but in error when he denies the omens of the gods and 
refuses to keep his troops within the city walls, thus exposing them to the attack of the 
semimythical Ummanmanda barbarians. Only Ishtar’s intervention saves the city. Parallels 
have been found with the story of Hector in the I/iad (Bachvarova 2008, 2016a, 41-7, 55-73 
2016b, 191-5). 

Another key Near Eastern storyline that informs the Homeric story of the Fall of Troy is 
found in the Hurro-Hittite Song of Release, which tells of the destruction of the north 
Syrian city of Ebla at the behest of the storm god (Hurrian Teshshub, Hittite Tarhun) 
because its assembly of elders refused to release war captives from the city of Ikinkalish 
(ca. 1400 B.c., trans. Bachvarova in Lopez-Ruiz 2017, 301-7). This matches the backstory 
alluded to in the Iiad (3.209, 11.122—42) of the refusal by members of the Trojan assembly, 
bribed by Paris, to return Helen when Menelaus and Odysseus had come to Troy 
demanding her return (Bachvarova 2005, 2016b, 139-42). 

Legends of the earlier destruction of Troy by Heracles and the (attempted) destructions 
of other cities within Anatolia speak to the existence of multifarious traditions in the Early 
Iron Age about a shared yet contested past that provided a background for Greco- 
Anatolian contact, which were eventually subordinated to the Homeric version of the Fall 
of Troy as earlier events before the Trojan War. The Cypria described the odd episode of 
the Teuthranian expedition, in which the Achaeans set out for Troy but mistakenly ended 
up in Mysia where their attack was repulsed by Telephus, son of Heracles (Proclus Arg. 7, 
GEF). Whether this event is alluded to in the I/iad is a matter of debate. Kullmann (1960, 
189-203, 265-7) proposes as possible allusions, for example, Achilles mentioning a 
wandering return home at 1.59—60, and the sacking of Skyros, where the Achaeans stopped 
on the way back from Mysia, at 9.664—8; Davies (1989, 44) is skeptical. 

More sure is the existence of a complex set of traditions about Achilles’ activities in the 
Troad outside of Troy (Burgess 2001, 151-2, with n. 70, 163, with n. 121; Dué 2002; 
Bachvarova 2016b, 405-6). In the I/iad Achilles claims a total of twelve conquests by sea 
and eleven by land (J/. 9.328-33), among which were Skyros, ‘Tenedos, Lesbos, Lyrnessos, 
Pedasos, and Thebe (1.365-9, 2.68793, 9.128-30, 271-3, 664-8, 11.624-7, 19.59—60, 
20.89—96, 288-94). Many details leave the impression that the Homeric epic alludes to 
well-known stories. 

Moreover, Heracles himself had sacked Troy when Laomedon insulted him by refusing 
to give him the horses he had promised for rescuing Hesione from Poseidon’s sea-snake 
(1. 5.640-3, 648-51 supplemented with Apollod. Bid. 2.5.9 and I/. 21.441-57; Fehling 1991, 
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7~12; Bachvarova 2018). Heracles’ deeds also included the destruction of Pylos (I/. 11.689—-93) 
and Oechalia, a city whose location is disputed but perhaps was on Euboea. A lost epic 
attributed to either Creophylus of Samos (or Chios) or Homer (Strabo 9.5.17, 14.1.18, Suda 
s.v. Kreophulos, FGE, 172-7) commemorated the fall of Oechalia and provided the back- 
ground to Sophocles’ Women of Trachis. 

Although there is no reason to assume a Mycenaean epic tradition about the Fall of Troy, 
Sarah P. Morris (1989) has persuasively argued for an indigenous Greek narrative tradition 
about cities sacked by seaborne warriors. Her examples of Bronze Age illustrations of such a 
tradition include the silver Siege Rhyton from Mycenae (Grave Circle A, Shaft Grave 4, 
LH I, ca. 1600 B.c.), which shows attackers, including archers, at the wall of a coastal city; 
the miniature frescoes from room 5 of the West House at Bronze Age Akrotiri on Thera 
(whose dating is debated, but falls in the same time period as the Siege Rhyton), which 
juxtapose an armada of seven ships traveling between two towns with warriors landing at 
another town while a sea battle goes on; and a Mycenaean stone rhyton from Epidauros 
(probably of early Mycenaean date), which shows warriors landing. 

To these scenes can be added Nestor’s epyllia about attacks on nearby towns (J/. 7.132-57, 
11.670-762). The ¢opos also appears in the description of the sHIELD OF ACHILLES 
(I/. 18.509-40). What is new in the Fall of Troy legend is the journey of a huge mass of 
warriors across a great distance (Raaflaub 2003), which can be seen as reworking the Near 
Eastern topos of the barbarian hordes attacking Mesopotamia. 

In the Early Iron Age, the Mycenaean narrative traditions about destroyed cities were 
reshaped to explain the ruins of Bronze Age cities, which Ian Morris (2000, 196-256) 
argues were seen as markers of former greatness, inspiring the notion of a time of heroes; it 
is this Greek epic tradition that was melded with the Near Eastern concept of world history 
as a series of destroyed cities to create the earliest epics about the fall of Troy (Bachvarova 
2016a, 37-8, 52-7). A hint of this putative earlier stage in the epic tradition in which Troy 
would have been one of a series of cities that were destroyed is found in Hera’s offer to allow 
Zeus to destroy Argos, Sparta, and Mycenae (J/. 51-4) in return for Troy (Bachvarova 2016, 
68-9). The only other city whose destruction remained the topic of song was Thebes. 
Within the I/iad Thebes represents a rival to Troy for epic treatment, and Hesiod (Op. 156— 
65) singles out the destruction of Troy and Thebes as the key events in the heroic age 
(Slatkin 2011; Tsagalis 2014). Unfortunately, we have minimal information about how the 
Theban epic cycle (Oidipodea, Thebaid, Epigonoi, Alcmeonis) recounted the events best 
known to us from fifth-century Athenian tragedy (e.g. Aeschylus’s Seven against Thebes, 
Sophocles’ Antigone, Oedipus Tyrranos, and Oedipus at Colonus, Euripides’ Suppliants, West, 
GEF, 38-63, Davies 2014), so we cannot determine whether it represented a separate Greek 
epic tradition less affected by Near Eastern models than the J/iad and the Odyssey. 


Mary R. Bachvarova 


Divine Epiphany in Homer 


PIPHANIES WITHIN the Homeric epics have often been examined in the broad and 
E frequently problematic context of so-called Homeric religion (Clay, Homeric 

Rexicion). Another type of analysis, particularly applied to anthropomorphic 
epiphanies, has been to examine them as a “poetic” or “literary” device, or as part of the 
“epic machinery” (Kullmann 1985; Dietrich 1985-1986, 177). However, as recent studies have 
shown (Platt 2011; Petridou 2015), it is the cultural paradigm that defines the literary one 
and not the other way around. Divine epiphanies in the Homeric poems, like those found 
elsewhere in Greek literature, both reflect and refract the steadfast expectation of divine 
interest and involvement in human affairs. For the purposes of this essay, the term “divine 
epiphany” is employed to denote the direct physical confrontation of a god or goddess, 
disguised or undisguised, by an individual or a group of people, whether awake or sleeping, 
through sensual or intellectual perception (Petridou 2015, 1-125). 


Sensing the Divine 


D ivine epiphanies take place in the eyes, the ears, the nose, and, above all, in the minds 
of their witnesses (Petridou 2015, 1-5); they pose both sensorial and intellectual 
challenges that rise above the human capacity for perception and analysis. Divine presence 
is normally deduced from certain signs, such as physical beauty, extraordinary stature, 
radiance, fragrance, exceptionally bright light, or the power to perform and achieve beyond 
normal human capabilities. Whatever humans can do, gods can do better; and things a 
human cannot do at all are effortlessly achieved by a god (Versnel 2011, 439-92). When 
advancing in front of the Trojans, for instance, Apollo can destroy the embankment that 
the Achaeans laboriously built with one kick of his foot (I/. 15.361-5). 

Although these divine manifestations do not follow a single scenario (Dietrich 1983), it is 
still possible to discern a basic structural schema: a brief description of the crisis that brings 
about the epiphany is followed by a more or less elaborate description of the divine journey 
from heaven to earth (Lenz 1975, 123). The ensuing mortal-immortal interaction is 
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experienced either visually (when the deity is visible to the human perceiver) or aurally 
(when the perceiver hears the disembodied voice of a deity). One example of the latter is 
when Odysseus hears Athena admonishing him so as to spur him to action and stop the 
Achaeans from sailing away (J. 2.172; Pucci 1994, 17). An auditory epiphany is often 
introduced with the formula “nearby (s)he stood and said” and concludes with another 
formula: “thus (s)he spoke and (s)he heeded the voice of the goddess as she spoke.” 

When mortals are confronted with an anthropomorphic likeness of a deity, deciphering 
the concomitant sémeia of the epiphany is crucial. The perceivers’ responses to these 
epiphanies range from amazement or astonishment (thambos or taphos), awe (deos), terror 
(tromos), to a chilling feeling which is often accompanied by goosebumps, commonly 
described as tremor or shudder (rigos, phriké), and even joy (chaire, géthésen, maimésen) 
when a friendly divinity manifests itself. Having accomplished his or her mission of 
intervening in human affairs, the deity departs. 


Form, Metamorphosis, and Divine Polymorphism 


| Fpesisaren beauty and a godlike physique, in particular, can cause havoc with human 
perception precisely because Homeric divinities disguise themselves (frequently but 
not exclusively) as humans. Athena would manifest herself in the likeness of Mentor to 
Telemachus (Od. 1.88—94) because, perhaps, this is exactly what Telemachus needs to see: 
an omniscient surrogate father figure; but when manifesting herself to Odysseus, she 
chooses a wide range of anthropomorphic manifestations, each one suitable to the occasion: 
a young local maiden carrying a pitcher in Scheria (Od. 7.19), a noble herdsman first 
(Od. 13.221-3), and then a tall, beautiful woman skilled in handiwork in Ithaca 
(Od. 13.289-90), and her presence is denoted through the supernatural light that overflows 
the megaron in Ithaca (Od. 19.29—40). 

Likewise, on the Iliadic battlefield, Athena’s likeness depends very much on who is 
looking: if it is Pandaros, she looks like Laodocus (J/. 4.85-90); if it is Helenos, the 
oiondskopos (augur), she likens herself to a bird, an oidnos (UI/. 7.17-53); if it is Menelaus, 
she looks like Phoenix (J/. 17.5539), but when she seeks to deceive Hector and lead him to 
his death, she takes the likeness of his dear brother Deiphobus (J/, 22.224—31). Basically, 
Homeric gods and goddesses aim for what could be described as a “functional metamor- 
phosis,” namely the use of an anthropomorphic likeness that would guarantee both safe 
contact and effectiveness in their interaction with the human perceiver. 

There is a tension that permeates almost all anthropomorphic epiphanies, but this 
tension becomes particularly acute in narratives that describe the human guise as providing 
insufficient coverage of the god’s true nature (see Vernant 1986, 1989; Buxton 2009, 157-90; 
Henrichs 2010, 32-5). There are numerous instances in both the J/iad and the Odyssey where 
anthropomorphic likeness is portrayed as a garment too short and flimsy to conceal the 
divine nature, but perhaps Aphrodite’s disguise in the third book of the I/iad (3.396—9) is 
the most telling. When approaching Helen, Aphrodite’s anthropomorphic disguise as one 
of Helen’s old maids fails to cover up the goddess’s beauty; Helen notices the divinely 
beautiful neck, the desirable bosom, and the sparkling eyes of the goddess (ommata 
mairmaironta) hiding beneath the wrinkly skin of her maid, and she experiences awe 
(thambésen). Poseidon, appearing as Calchas at I/iad 13.71-2, succeeds in concealing his 
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superhuman body in every respect apart from his footprints, which are simply too big to 
have belonged to a human being. 

The principal hallmarks of divine epiphany can also be factors of confusion when they are 
attributed to a mortal. For instance, at Odyssey 16.178-9, after Athena has bestowed great 
beauty and radiance upon Odysseus, Telemachus experiences awe (¢hambésen) and reveren- 
tial fear (¢arbésas) upon seeing him; he turns his eyes away in fear “lest he were a god.” Here 
the boundaries between the human and the divine are blurred. Telemechus averts his eyes 
because, as Hera reminds Poseidon (J/. 20.128), “Gods are dangerous when they manifest 
themselves clearly.” With the exception of those who are ¢heophileis (dear to the gods) and 
liminal creatures, such as the Hyperboreans, the Ethiopians (Od. 1.22—6; I/. 1.423-27), the 
Cyclopes, the Giants, and the Phaeacians (Od. 7.199—-206; Segal 1962, 17-63; 1967, 116, 321; 
1994, 12-64; Clay, Homeric Reticion), the rest of humanity communicates with the 
divine through the mediation of a disguise, which enables them to interact with their 
devotees without endangering their physical or mental health. Even so, eye contact should 
be avoided at all costs, for it seems as if the gods cannot conceal properly the radiance that 
their eyes emit (Prier 1989; Turkeltaub 2007). And yet this situation poses a challenge: how 
can mortals look upon anthropomorphized gods and recognize the divinity behind the 
human facade (Dietrich 1983, 65-6)? 

Most mortals were not capable of seeing beyond the mortal exterior that was supposed to 
conceal the divine substance, and this was a matter of concern to the ancients. Antinous, 
one of Penelope’s most prominent suitors, is rebuked by another suitor for abusing 
Odysseus disguised as beggar, for he might have been one of the gods (Od. 17.483-7). 
The gods grant only the pious, the perceptive, and, effectively, the powerful, glimpses, and 
less often clear visions, of their true nature. A prime example of this is when Athena 
manifests herself solely to Achilles at I/iad 1.197-222, or when she makes herself visible to 
Odysseus and to Eumaeus’s dogs, but not to Telemachus at Odyssey 16.155—-89. Even when a 
god was known to be at hand, still it was not always possible to perceive the god’s identity: 
“Which of the gods, mightiest ones, are you who question me standing right opposite me?,” 
Hector inquired of Apollo U//. 15.247). In Patroclus’s case, it was obvious which of the gods 
was at hand (J/. 16.788-93); for Patroclus, Apollo’s epiphany coincides with the “epiphany” 
of his death: “it was then that the end of your life appeared (phané) for you Patroclus, for 
you encountered Phoebus.” 

Homeric gods and goddesses did not, however, choose to manifest themselves only as 
anthropomorphic figures. At I/iad 4.74—92, for instance, Athena arrives on the battlefield in 
the form of a gleaming star, but takes the anthropomorphic likeness of Laodocus to 
approach her target Pandarus more effectively. At Odyssey 3.370-2, Athena accompanies 
Telemachus during his voyage to meet Nestor in the guise of Mentor, but she leaves Pylos 
behind in the likeness of a sea eagle (phéné eidomené), causing thus much admiration and 
amazement among the spectators. 


Divine Epiphany in Crisis 


| De epiphanies in Homer very often take place in a moment of crisis, when an 
important issue is at stake, or when a decisive choice has to be made. Consider 
Athena’s epiphany to Achilles when the latter in a moment of extreme fury considers killing 
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Agamemnon (1.88). Similarly, at Idiad 10.503, Athena manifests herself suddenly to enable 
the perplexed Diomedes to reach a decision: should he just steal away the king’s chariot or 
go on with slaughtering the Thracians? At another climactic point (J/. 2.172), Athena is 
dispatched from Olympus to advise Odysseus not to allow the Argives their NosTos. In 
the same vein, Aphrodite appears and spreads her bright garment around her son Aeneas to 
protect him from the belligerent Achaeans (J/. 5.311). 

The protagonists of the Odyssey face similar changes in deciphering the identity of the 
god at hand in an equally critical context: imminent civil strife. In the so-called Megaron 
scene in Book 19, Odysseus and Telemachus are removing the weapons from the warehouse 
to prepare for the slaughter of the suitors. Athena, holding her golden lamp, is pouring light 
on the scene; Telemachus is amazed at the strange light that floods the room like a burning 
fire: “Why, there is a god in the room, one of those who hold broad heaven” (Od. 19.40). 
His father advises him not to comment any further for this is the behavior of gods: “Gods 
may be present in an unpredictable way, not to be looked at, not to be questioned, not to be 
commented upon,” as Burkert (1997, 21) puts it. Unlike Diomedes, who inherits his 
patrimonial divine assistance and the ability to see through the human fagade, Telemachus 
still has a lot to learn about the gods and their mysterious ways. In the end, Athena 
manifests her will for the potential civil war in Ithaca to cease through an auditory epiphany 
(Od. 24.529) which is so forceful that all who hear it immediately understand the identity of 
the deity and shake with fear. 


Divine Epiphany in Cultic Contexts: Sacrifice 


ivine epiphanies may also come as the answer to a sacrifice, an invocation, or a prayer. 

Athena responds immediately to Telemachus’s invocation at Odyssey 2.260 and 
arrives in the likeness of Mentor to assist her protégé. Note, however, that the divinity 
has to be addressed “with precision and courtesy, by formal titles and by rehearsal of his 
powers and attributes (otherwise he may not hear the prayer).” In addition, “he who utters 
the prayer must establish and point to ties, bonds of obligation, that exist (or will exist) 
between god and worshipper” (Gould 1985, 15). Often an epiphany takes place after the 
human protagonist makes a solemn promise to a god or goddess that they will honor them 
with a sacrifice (/. 10.292—4). At Odyssey 3.336 the phrase “feast of the gods” (dais théon) is a 
synonym for the “sacrificial meal.” At Odyssey 3.419-21 Nestor is convinced that Athena 
partakes in his sacrificial meal: “Quickly, my dear children, fulfill my desire, so that, first of 
all the gods, may I propitiate Athena, who came to me in manifest presence (enargés) for the 
rich sacrificial feast of the god (es daita thaleian).” His conviction is confirmed by the 
omniscient narrator in lines 3.435—-6: “and Athena came to accept the sacrificial offerings.” 
Nestor, like Achilles and Odysseus, being pious, perceptive, and powerful, is one of the few 
individuals privileged enough to be granted visions of the divine. 


Georgia Petridou 


Family and Marriage in Homer 


HE HOMERIC epics present us with a range of different family configurations, none 

of which can be assigned to a specific historical time or place (see Whitley, 

Homer AND History; but see Crielaard, HOMERIC COMMUNITIES for an 
opposing view; see also Morris 1986; Raaflaub 1997). Although the different family struc- 
tures depicted in Homer do not allow us to draw any firm Aistorical conclusions, the idea of 
family is central to both epics, and has great thematic importance. In keeping with the 
nature of the events described, the I/iad is concerned with, among other things, the 
destruction of family, while the Odyssey focuses on its reconstruction. 

Families in Homer are patriarchal, and range from the extended family of Priam to the 
nuclear family of Odysseus, his wife Penelope, and his son Telemachos. For both gods and 
mortals, family solidarity is important: ties between parents and children, and among 
siblings, are generally close, although not always devoid of tensions. Relations between 
spouses are more complicated, as the marriage of Helen and Menelaos shows. Often 
women are assumed to have greater allegiance to their natal family than to the man they 
marry (Lyons 2012; see WoMEN IN Homer). 

The Homeric epics tend to gloss over some of the more extreme examples of intrafamilial 
violence and transgression known to us from other texts. There are only hints of the 
struggles for divine succession among fathers and sons recounted in Hesiod’s Theogony. 
Among mortal families, many of the worst transgressions are softened or omitted. In the 
Iliad, Agamemnon has a living daughter, Iphianassa, but there is no mention of Iphigeneia 
or her sacrifice at Aulis. In the Odyssey, it is Aigisthos, not Klytemnestra, who murders 
Agamemnon, and Orestes’ murder of his mother is skirted very delicately (Od. 3.303—10). 


Tliad 


t the center of the Trojan world of the I/iad is the family of King Priam, a polygamous 
king who lives with Queen Hekabe, his children and their mothers, together with his 
grandchildren, in an extended family arrangement. Despite the presence of competing 
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wives and concubines, Hekabe is accorded great respect as Priam’s queen. Their relation- 
ship is one of affection and solidarity. Prominent in the poem is the affectionate marriage of 
Priam’s son Hektor and his wife Andromache. Perhaps no passage in the I/iad so poign- 
antly sums up the idea of family as the lines (6.429—30) in which Andromache tells Hektor 
that since the death of her entire family, he is father, mother, and brother to her, as well as 
her husband. 

The marriages of Priam’s sons are virilocal: they live together with their wives and 
children at Troy. Hence, the community of younger women is made up of sisters-in-law 
and Priam’s unmarried daughters. There are, however, several references to the custom of 
uxorilocal marriage: Othryoneus offers to marry Kassandra and to defend Troy in lieu of the 
bride gifts he would be expected to bring (J/. 13.365-9). Agamemnon proposes this sort of 
marriage when he offers Achilles one of his daughters without expecting the usual bride 
gifts (anaednon, 9.146); indeed, Agamemnon offers Achilles a grant of lands over which to 
rule. In general, Homeric marriage is accompanied by gifts (Aedna or eedna) from the 
prospective husband. Although this term is sometimes interpreted as dowry, i.e. a gift from 
the bride’s family, there is in fact no evidence for this custom in Homeric epic. (For an 
overview of the debate see Wagner-Hasel 1988; Perysinakis 1991; Patterson 1998.) 

The extended patriarchal family of Priam in many ways parallels the structure of the 
family of Zeus, who lives on Olympos with his wife Hera, his brothers and sisters, and his 
divine children by different partners. The extreme endogamy of the brother-sister marriage 
at the center of the Olympian family is, however, not found in Troy. This extended divine 
family appears towards the end of J/iad 1, at a feast where tensions are openly aired, 
including Hera’s suspicions of Thetis, Zeus’s threats against Hera, and Hephaistos’s 
memory of having suffered for defending her. 

Divine parents are generally solicitous of their children, both mortal and divine. Thetis 
consoles and supports Achilles but cannot change his mortal fate (J/. 1.413-27). Zeus 
mourns the death of Sarpedon but is dissuaded from rescuing him by Hera, who points 
out that it would cause ill will among the other gods, many of whom have sons fighting at 
Troy (I/. 16.433-62). Dione comforts her daughter Aphrodite, who has been wounded by 
the mortal Diomedes (J/. 5.370—417). 


Odyssey 


he Odyssey presents a number of different family structures, some unusual, like the 

incestuous pairings of the children of Aiolos on the island where they live happily in 
endogamous isolation (Od. 10.6). Princess Nausikaa (6.303—-13) and Athena (7.67—72) both 
emphasize the extraordinary power of Arete, queen of the Phaeacians, and Odysseus 
follows their instructions in supplicating her immediately upon entering the palace. Her 
endogamous marriage with Alkinods (she is his niece: Od. 7.63-6) suggests a family 
structure that offers more autonomy to women. Nonetheless, the prestige she is granted 
is not sufficient to indicate a female-dominated family structure. 

Paris’s violation of hospitality in stealing Helen tears apart the family of Menelaos, and 
ultimately results in the destruction of all the families of Troy. The plot of the Odyssey, on 
the other hand, centers on the restoration of family, as the hero struggles to return to his 
wife and son. The poem therefore emphasizes the theme of family solidarity throughout. 
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Nonetheless, it also shows the tensions inherent in family relationships, including those in 
the compromised marriage of Helen and Menelaos, but also in the family of Odysseus. 

Some of these tensions arise from the anomalous position of Odysseus’s son Telemachos, 
whose coming of age is overshadowed by doubt about his father’s fate. Attempting to claim 
the role of man of the house, he reproaches his mother in a somewhat overbearing fashion 
(Od. 1.345-59). The ambiguous status of Penelope as wife or marriageable widow further 
heightens the difficulty of Telemachos’s position; he is repeatedly urged to return her to her 
father so that he can negotiate a new marriage for her. Doing so would require Telemachos 
to accept that his father is dead, but mother and son remain steadfast in their expectation of 
Odysseus’s return. 

A particularly interesting moment of tension occurs when Telemachos appears to be 
about to string his father’s bow. Only a discreet nod from Odysseus stops him (Od. 21.129). 
Given that the stringing of the bow is a contest for his mother’s hand in marriage, the 
episode hints at a challenge to succession nipped in the bud (Katz 1991). Odysseus himself 
treats his own father Laertes rather cruelly toward the end of the epic (Od. 24.305), when he 
conceals his identity, calling himself the son of King Polypeémon (“Many Woes”), before 
being moved by his father’s grief to reveal himself. The poem ends on a note of family 
solidarity, as Odysseus, Telemachos, and Laertes unite and prepare to face the families of 
the dead suitors, before they are stopped by Athena (Od. 24.529-46) and peace is restored. 

Another notable feature of family structure in the Odyssey is the treatment of the 
household slaves (SLAVERY IN Homer). The disloyal male slaves are slaughtered along 
with the suitors, and the female slaves who have been sleeping with the suitors are 
ignominiously hanged by Telemachos. The brutality visited upon the enslaved members 
of the household emphasizes their status as property of the family of Odysseus, rather than 
as members of that family. (The killing of the maids has been explored in fiction in 
Margaret Atwood’s 2005 novel, The Penelopiad.) 


Deborah Lyons 


Feasting and Drinking 


in Homer 


HEN WE consider the concept of “feasting” in Homer, two different things can 

\ | \ | be meant, and their mutual relationship will always be debated. First, despite 

all the problems with the terminology of feasting in Homer (see esp. Bruns 
1970, Qs57—Qs9; Rundin 1996, 185-6), the epics provide a clear image of how the heroes of 
old were thought to have dined and enjoyed their communal social events. Second, the texts 
also offer multiple hints concerning the daily experience of drinking and feasting that 
pertain to the contemporaneous public of the I/iad and the Odyssey. Therefore, two separate 
images of feasting emerge from our reading of the Homeric epics, the “heroic feast” on the 
one hand, and banqueting of the Early Archaic period on the other. 

The former may have been to some extent influenced by contemporary drinking and 
dining habits current at the times of the formation of both poems, but their accounts relied 
predominantly on the rich stock of traditional formulas, scenes, and images conveyed by 
earlier epic traditions. These preexisting traditions were no doubt somehow rooted in 
historical data from various historical periods stretching all the way back to the Bronze 
Age (cf. Sherratt 1990). However, some scholars have looked to comparative evidence 
(based on archaeological or anthropological research, or on theories concerning oral poetry; 
cf. Wecowski 2011) to propose a historical idea of “Homeric feasting” (see e.g. Ulf 1990, 
192—212; van Wees 1995; cf. Sherratt 2004). It is safer to conclude that the heroic feast draws 
its coherence from an ahistorical amalgam of miscellaneous data, informed by the ethical, 
aesthetic, and perhaps political, ideals of generations of singers. 

The term “heroic feasting” itself is a highly normative concept. Besides the recurrent 
scenes and formulas that only briefly mention eating and drinking, usually as a way of 
setting the scene for the conversations between the heroes, we also find a very consistent 
image of how to go about proper dining, which is repeatedly called “equal feast,” dais eise. 
Although the exact meaning of this term may be debated (cf. esp. von der Mill 1976), 
there is no denying that it was intended to portray a self-explanatory convivial ideal. Heroic 
feasting has a well-established time frame. Save for a handful of minor exceptions dictated 
by the logic of the plot, heroes and even gods obligatorily go to bed at sunset. Only the 
immoral suitors of Penelope are regularly depicted as feasting beyond this normative 
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threshold, and this is usually linked with their drunkenness and with other nonheroic 
actions such as dancing, crazy laughter, or exchanging more or less brutal jibes. 

Another recurring feature of the normative feast is that the heroes drink at the same time 
that they eat their meal; wine drinking is not set off as a separate occasion (pace Colesanti 
1999). As scholars have long recognized, these two characteristics of heroic feasting sharply 
contrast with the practice of the Archaic and Classical symposion (cf. Murray 1995, 
esp. 221-4; but cf. below). In addition, Homeric feasters sit “in a good order” at their tables 
along the walls of the megaron (a long hall at the heart of a hero’s palace). Participants 
include the host, usually the king of a given community, his adult sons, his invited guests, 
and unanticipated strangers, who can be both lowly suppliants or noblemen about to reveal 
their identity. Their servants include young female or male attendants, “a reverend house- 
keeper” (¢amié) distributing bread, a meat carver (daitros), and a herald (Aéryx) or a 
cupbearer (cinochoos) to pour out the wine. 

Scholars have long debated the problem of the presence of (nonslave) women at the heroic 
feasts in Homer (cf. van Wees 1995, 154-63 contra Rundin 1996, 189-90). If, however, one 
takes into account differences between various poetical registers in Homer, it becomes 
obvious that only godly and godlike women (Helen in Sparta or Arete among the Phaeacians) 
are allowed to dine with, and talk to, men who do not belong to their own households. ‘The 
abhorrent example of the suitors persecuting the noble Penelope in her own house is yet 
another case in point: obviously, neither the heroic norm nor the “popular morality” of the 
time would accept moral (and mortal) women feasting with men. Hence, no erotic under- 
tones whatsoever can be detected at the heroic feasts in Homer. It is striking that, in contrast, 
normative feasts never feature a beggar, which is perhaps another element of the heroic ideal. 

The heroic feast is a deeply religious occasion that starts with ceremonial ablutions and 
libations and closes with libations as well. The Homeric wine ceremony is obfuscated for us 
by the repetitive use and brevity of highly formulaic lines regarding the drinking of wine. 
Save for the banquets of the suitors (see below), one can see the awareness of the 
overwhelming effect of alcohol on human behavior only in similes and flashbacks. Other- 
wise, the poet focuses on the consumption of meat and the social aspects thereof. In the 
logic of the plot, the orderly feast usually follows an animal sacrifice. The fundamental 
notion of heroic dining revolves around the geras, the special share of meat given to the 
host, who may share it with his guests of honor, other distinguished fellow-diners, or even 
anonymous suppliants. Unlike in the symposion, there is no competition among the 
banqueters; all inner hierarchies of the feast depend solely on the good graces of the royal 
host who regulates those hierarchies by apportioning the geras based on previous, or 
anticipated, favors or accomplishments of his guests. The Homeric feast is, then, a strictly 
hierarchical and even monarchic social event. 

Homer presents various convivial entertainments as “ornaments of a feast” (Od. 1.152, 
21.430). They include dancing (orchéstys or molpé: Il. 13.731; Od. 1.152, 421, 18.304, 21.430), 
singing (aoide: e.g. Il. 13.731; Od. 1.159, 8.44-5), and playing a kithara or a phorminx (e.g. 
Il. 13.731; Od. 8.98—9, 17.270-1). Importantly, all the entertainment is performed by profes- 
sionals, which again stands in sharp contrast with the convivial habits we know from later 
sources. Only the transgressive suitors of Penelope sometimes dance at banquets. Other 
than that, at times the feasters themselves, for example Helen and Odysseus (Od. 4.239—-65, 
11.368), offer tales (mythoi) from their past, and in the latter case, Odysseus is compared to a 
skilled acidos. 
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All in all, the social composition, the entertainments, and the social implications of the 
heroic feast seem extremely consistent and elaborate, and they suit the requirements of the 
high ethical and political standards projected into the heroic past by the poet. As such, they 
cannot function as a guide to historical feasting and drinking, and their social implications, 
of Homer’s times. 

It is, nonetheless, possible to identify elements that correspond to the actual life experi- 
ences of the members of Homer’s audience, but only by paying careful attention to different 
poetical registers of the I/iad and the Odyssey. In the mainstream narrative one can only find 
the normative logic of heroic feasting, but in both poems we encounter similes and 
metaphors that refer the audience to their contemporary world. Here, one can detect traces 
of a different and nonheroic type of dining and drinking similar to the early aristocratic 
symposion (Wecowski 2014, 191-247). Isolated elements of the latter can also be seen in yet 
another poetic register, namely in a nonheroic and therefore less traditional image of the 
feasts of gods and of other mythical creatures, such as the Phaeacians. 

As mentioned above, only the suitors in the Odyssey act in a way that is contrary to the 
normative image. Besides excessive drinking, nocturnal feasting, loud and impolite behav- 
ior, their banquets present yet another aberrant feature. The mythoi, or verbal performances 
they engage in are of a very peculiar kind. They are the only ones in the poems who, in 
addition to violating the rules of proper behavior by insulting their hosts (Penelope and 
Telemachus) and their guests (Odysseus in disguise), also indulge in provocative and at 
times jocular utterances targeting other participants of the feast (e.g. Od. 18.349—-55). These 
performances are close to the more or less sophisticated formal jibes, or skémmata, known 
from the symposion. 

It is possible that some of the nonheroic traits of the banquets of the suitors have found 
their way into the plot of the poems because of the incomparably lower ethical standards 
ascribed to this group by Homer. From a historical perspective, at least some of their 
pastimes have a good chance at being rooted in the convivial customs that were contempor- 
aneous with the poet and his public. In yet other poetical registers, one may observe 
additional elements of the everyday experience of the Homeric audience with regard to 
elite conviviality creeping into the poems. 

Thus, for instance, in a very strange image in the I/iad (2.12330), one learns of a 
customary composition of a small, convivial gathering composed of ten men that was 
devoted solely to wine drinking at which the wine was served by a cupbearer. This 
description strongly suggests an egalitarian drinking occasion. In the Odyssey (7.98102), 
we hear of fairytale golden “robots,” authored by Hephaestus, holding torches to “shine on 
the feasters by night.” Given that not even the eternally happy gods ever feast in the night in 
Homer, this is yet another trace of convivial customs altogether alien to the heroic world. 
Elsewhere, we also witness the specialized code of behavior in which one important 
element of the convivial ethos is to be able to outperform one’s fellow banqueters while 
staying wide awake until dawn (Od. 18.313—19). In similes, offhand remarks, and among the 
suitors, we also find traces of strikingly unheroic customs that seem to be characteristic of a 
luxurious lifestyle that must have been entirely natural to the audiences of the poems. In 
Odyssey 17.309—10, we hear of “table dogs, raised by lords for the sake of adornment,” which 
contrast radically with the hunting hounds that are traditionally associated with Homeric 
heroes. What is more, in Odyssey 15.319—-24, the convivial ideal of the suitors involves their 
own attendants (Aypodréstéres), young and beautifully clothed, “with their heads always 
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shining anointed with oil” and showing a “beautiful countenance.” Needless to say, neither 
the table dogs nor the beautiful, dressed-up young boys fit with the normative image of 
heroic feasting. The latter is further confirmed by a divine scene in the I/iad (1.584-604), 
where the ugly and handicapped Hephaestus excites the “inextinguishable laughter” of gods 
as he pours the nectar for them, in what most probably is a parody of the Olympic duties of 
the young and beautiful Ganymede. 

Finally, in both poems, one can find traces of the fundamental principles of the Archaic 
and Classical symposion, which both supports the equality of the banqueters and fuels the 
competition between them. One of the most important technical contrivances to this effect 
was the custom of doing things “from left to right” (epidexia or endewia), the regulation of 
wine pouring, and virtually all the convivial pastimes (drinking, singing, verbal perform- 
ances, dexterity games, etc.). In several scenes in the I/iad and the Odyssey alike, but always 
outside the mainstream narrative of the heroic plot, we encounter clear signs of the 
awareness of the convivial customs that come close to the sympotic rules. The most 
emblematic example is the famous bow contest in the Odyssey (21.140-8), which is said to 
be organized according to the rules of the distribution and circulation of wine epidexia. 

When combined with the archaeological material (including early convivial inscriptions 
such as the famous “Cup of Nestor” from Pithekoussai) pointing in the same direction (see 
Wecowski 2014, 249-301), all the aforementioned idiosyncrasies seem to suggest that the 
audiences of both Homeric poems were well aware of the existence of this new aristocratic 
drinking custom we call the symposion — the nocturnal, egalitarian, and competitive wine 
party infused with eroticism and extravagant luxury. At the same time, both audiences were 
supposed to relish a poetic ideal sharply contrasting with the symposion — the sober, 
peaceful, austere, and duly hierarchical “heroic feast” of the legendary times of old. 


Marek Wecowski 


Archaeology of Hero Cults 


ERO CULTS were widespread in ancient Greece. In the earliest historical reference 

to hero cult, Porphyry records that Draco bade the Athenians to worship the 

gods and the heroes in accordance with ancestral practices (Bravo 2009, 50). This 
law confirms that by the seventh century the Athenians had already begun worshipping 
heroes, and the practice was made into law. 

There is some archaeological evidence, however, to suggest that the practice started 
earlier and since the early twentieth century, scholars have argued that the spread of hero 
cults was directly related to the circulation of the Homeric epics (Farnell 1921; Rohde 1925; 
Coldstream 1976). Using the archaeological evidence of re-use at the Mycenaean tombs, 
some (e.g., Coldstream 1976; Snodgrass 1982, 1988) have argued that the spread of Homeric 
epics connected communities to the heroic past of palaces, warriors, and adventurers, and 
that the Iron Age people were disenchanted with their own communities’ social organiza- 
tion, leaders, and lives (see Hesiod’s Works and Days). Scholars suggest that in response to 
the epics, the communities tried to relate themselves to this past and therefore established 
cults to the epic heroes. More recently, however, the connection between hero cult and epic 
have been dismantled and scholars (Morris 1988; Whitley 1988; Antonaccio 1995b) have 
argued that the origins of hero cult were embedded in the development of Iron Age society 
rather than created from one component of it. 

The concept of hero cult is relatively simple: a person dies or disappears, is given 
hero status, and then is worshipped or appeased by people making sacrifices or offerings 
to them. Securely identifying the remains of these rituals, however, is more complicated. 
Archaeological and literary evidence abounds for hero cults in the Archaic and Classical 
periods in Greece. Pausanias mentions a large number of hero shrines around Greece and 
Kearns identified over 180 hero cults in Attica alone (see Kearns 1989 for heroes in Attica, 
Ekroth 2009 for Archaic and Classical periods, and Albersmeier 2009 for a recent and 
wide-reaching discussion of Greek heroes). These later heroes are a mixed group of 
individuals that includes heroes from epic, other mythic heroes, local heroes, unnamed 
heroes, founders of cities (e.g. Battus at Cyrene in Libyia; see Malkin 1987, 261-6; 
Antonaccio 1999, 119-20), and children and babies such as the children of Herakles at 
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Thebes and those of Medea at Corinth, and even at Panhellenic sanctuaries, such as 
Melikertes at Isthmia and Opheltes at Nemea (Pache 2004). The inscriptions that refer 
to the hero found at the sites most commonly secure the identification of the shrines as foci 
for hero cults. 

Areas for hero cults are difficult to identify in the earlier periods for two main reasons: we 
lack inscriptions that securely connect them with a hero and because early studies of hero 
cult tended to conflate heroes, ancestors, and tomb cults. More recent scholars have 
distinguished between these three types of cult while acknowledging that all three connect 
in the form of ancestor cults (Morris 1988, 751-2, 754; Antonaccio 1995b). Earlier scholars 
contended that the Iron Age deposits found in Mycenaean tombs were a form of hero cult. 
In contrast, Antonaccio (1995b) argues that although the Iron Age communities were aware 
of the Mycenaean burials in their locale, there is no evidence to suggest that they 
worshipped or feared the people buried in the tombs. She also points out that much of 
the pottery in the tombs seem to be the remains of single events rather than repeated 
actions — a key criterion in the identification of ritual areas. There are, however, some tombs 
like the Menidi Tholos in Attica (Wolters 1899) and the chamber tombs at Prosymna 
(Blegen 1937) that suggest the tombs were a focal point of Iron Age rituals (Morris 2000, 
268-70). Antonaccio contends that this is evidence of tomb cult and ancestor worship but 
not of hero cult. Another practice that is frequently connected to hero cult is the reference 
to the heroic past suggested in the burials. In the late eighth century, people began burying 
their dead in ways that imitated those described in the epics, such as the burials around the 
West Gate at Eretria, at Salamis on Cyprus, and in Cumae (Morris 2000). These new 
burials included cremation and the placing of the remains in bronze urns, the placing of 
Orientalizing grave goods and weapons with the dead, and, in some cases, the deposition of 
chariots in the tomb. 

Despite these problems, several sites that had offerings as early as the eighth century have 
been identified as shrines to the Homeric heroes. The Agamemnoneion at Chaos near 
Mycenae (Cook 1953; Antonaccio 1995b, 147-52); the shrine of Helen and Menelaus (the 
Menelaion) at Therapne near Sparta (Catling 1992; Antonaccio 1995b, 155-66); the Odys- 
seion in the cave at Polis on Ithaca (Benton 1934-35, 45-73; Antonnacio 1995b, 152-55); and 
the shrine of Phrontis, helmsman of Menelaus, at Sounion (Abramson 1979; Antonaccio 
1995b, 166-9). The discovery of female figurines and plaques at the Agamemnoneion has 
led some scholars to suggest that the site was originally dedicated to Hera, and Agamem- 
non was incorporated in a later period (Whitley 1995, 54). That Agamemnon was wor- 
shipped there, at least in the later periods, is attested by his name on a Hellenistic krater. 
Similarly scholars also argue that the cave at Polis was originally dedicated to Hera, 
Artemis, and the nymphs, and that Odysseus was a late addition. The only secure evidence 
connecting the cave to Odysseus is a Hellenistic mask with Odysseus’s name written on it. 
Some scholars still point to the remains of at least thirteen Iron Age tripods found in the 
cave, which seem to echo the scene in Book 13 of the Odyssey when Odysseus returns to 
Ithaca and hides his treasure in a cave. In contrast to the dating problems on Ithaca, a 
bronze aryballos dedicated to Helen uncovered at Therapne dates the worship of Helen 
there to the second quarter of the seventh century (see Antonaccio 1995b, 155-66; Whitley 
1995, 54). Votive deposits of terracotta plaques dating to the seventh century, one of which 
depicts a ship with armed men and a larger figured helmsman, were discovered at the shrine 
of Phrontis and have been used to connect the shrine to the helmsman (Abramson 1979, 4). 
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Although scholars no longer connect the start of hero cults to the spread of Homer’s 
poems, it is clear that there was an increase in the celebration of and connection with the 
heroic past in the late eighth century. It may indeed be the case that the reason that 
Homer's epics were so well received was because people were already connected to the past 
and were celebrating the heroes of epics and their local heroes. 


Joanne M. A. Murphy 


Hittite Literary Evidence 


OON AFTER the German excavations began in 1906 at the Hittite capital city of 

Hattusa, thousands of clay tablets — the archives of the city from the second millen- 

nium B.c. — began coming to light. Within just a few years, the decipherment of 
Hittite enabled scholars to read the texts upon these tablets, a dozen or more of which 
contained intriguing hints that the Hittites may have known of the Mycenaeans, on mainland 
Greece or elsewhere in the Aegean and eastern Mediterranean, and may have been involved 
in several, not just one, wars in northwestern Anatolia, where Homeric tradition said that 
Troy lay. Such suggestions were not without controversy, or without detractors, and the 
debates have continued to this day (see Beckman et al. 2011; Cline 2013, 54-68). 

The discussions concerning the Mycenaeans center around the Hittite word Ahhiyawa, 
which seems to represent a location as well as a people. Linguistic arguments suggest the 
Hittite word may be related to, or be derived from, the Greek Akhaiwia, whence also came 
Homer’s Achaeans, such that it is seen as “a Hittite spelling of Akhaiwia, taken to mean the 
land of the Akhaiwoi and so to represent part of Mycenaean Greece” (Dickinson 2008, 
191—2; see also discussion with earlier references in Cline 2013). This was suggested as early 
as 1911 by Luckenbill and then in 1924 by scholars such as Forrer (1924a, 1924b) and 
Kretschmer (1924), but was vehemently countered by a volume published in 1932 by 
Sommer, which also had the unintended consequence of gathering together all of the 
relevant texts in one place. Over the years, a few additional texts were found and joins were 
made between fragments, so that a new compilation and edition in English eventually 
became necessary (see Beckman et al. 2011). 

One of the earliest such texts is known as the “Indictment of Madduwatta.” It dates to 
the time of the Hittite king Arnuwanda I, but is concerned with events that took place 
during the reign of his predecessor, Tudhaliya I/II, ca. 1450-1420 B.c. We are told that 
Kisnapili, a Hittite commander, fought against a man named Attarissiya, who is described 
as “the ruler of Ahhiya” (Ahhiya being an early form of the word Ahhiyawa), somewhere on 
the western coast of Anatolia. One hundred chariots and several thousand infantry were 
involved, and two officers were killed, one on each side (see Beckman et al. 2011, 4-5, 69—70, 
81, 97-100, 271). This would seem to be good evidence from the Hittite textual records that 
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the Mycenaeans were involved in fighting and conflicts on the western coast of Anatolia as 
early as the fifteenth century B.c. 

A second well-known text, dating two centuries later, is the “'awagalawa Letter.” This 
was sent to a king of Ahhiyawa, probably by the Hittite king Hattusili II, who ruled 
ca. 1267-1237 B.c. The letter does not give the name of the king of Ahhiyawa, but it does 
give the name of his brother, Tawagalawa, who was apparently present in person in western 
Anatolia, helping to transport local rebels to Ahhiyawan territory. Numerous scholars have 
previously suggested that “T'awagalawa” might be a Hittite representation of the Greek 
name Eteokles, Mycenaean E-te-wo-ke-/e-we (Beckman et al. 2011, 101—22). 

In this letter, the Hittite king mentions to the Ahhiyawan ruler a “matter concerning 
Wilusa,” over which they had previously been at odds. We know from other Hittite texts 
that Wilusa was a city or area in contact with the Hittite rulers over the course of several 
centuries during the Late Bronze Age, from the late fifteenth to the early twelfth century 
B.C. It seems likely, according to most modern scholars, that Wilusa is the same place that 
Homer and the epic poets call (W)I/ios, that is, Troy (Gtterbock 1986; Latacz 2004, 75-92; 
Bryce 2006, 107-12; Latacz and Starke 2006; Beckman et al. 2011; but contra Steiner 2007). 

The Hittite archives contain details of at least four wars fought at this city during the 
Late Bronze Age. We even know the kings of Wilusa who were involved, including one 
named Alaksandu who signed a treaty with Muwatalli II, the Hittite king who ruled 
ca. 1295-1272 b.c., after the conclusion of a war fought in the early thirteenth century B.c. 
(Guterbock 1986, 35-7; Beckman 1999, 87-93; Latacz 2004, 103-12; Latacz and Starke 2006, 
63-5). Within the text of this treaty, Muwatalli tells us that he had come to the aid of 
Alaksandu and killed Alaksandu’s enemy. However, the identification of this enemy — 
either by name, ethnicity, or nationality — is not given. Numerous scholars have suggested 
that Alaksandu is most likely the Hittite version of the Greek name Alexander (Luckenbill 
1911, 85-6; Kretschmer 1924, 205-13; Gtiterbock 1986, 33-5, 43-4; Latacz and Starke 2006, 
63). If this proposal is correct, one could tentatively identify the man known to the Hittites 
as “Alaksandu of Wilusa” as the same man known to the Greeks as “Alexander of Ilios.” 

There is also the so-called Milawata Letter, probably written and sent in the late 
thirteenth century B.c., during the time of one of the last Hittite kings, Tudhaliya IV, 
who ruled from ca. 1237 to 1209 B.c. It is primarily concerned with the city of Milawata 
(Miletus), but in the letter, the Hittite king notes that a king of Wilusa named Walmu, 
who had been driven from his land by unnamed forces, was to be reinstated, probably as a 
military vassal (see Beckman et al. 2011, 129, 278-9; see also Latacz 2004, 112-13; Latacz and 
Starke 2006, 66-7). One might speculate that this conflict, during which the Wilusian king 
lost his throne as the result of an attack by a rebel force, could have contributed to the later 
understanding by Homer that the Trojans had lost a war fought at this time, perhaps in 
addition to the earlier loss suffered by Alaksandu (see Cline 2013, 67, table 1). 

Overall, the Hittite archives record at least four separate wars or conflicts fought in the 
region of Wilusa/Troy. At least two, and possibly all four, of these wars seem to have 
involved the Mycenaeans (Ahhiyawa) in some manner. At present, it is uncertain which, if 
any, of these conflicts is the Trojan War, as recorded by Homer and the epic poets, or 
whether the Greek poems are a reflection of what seems to have been more than three 
hundred years of on-again, off-again conflict between the Hittites and the Ahhiyawans. 


Eric Cline 


Homeric Archaeology 


RCHAEOLOGICAL EVIDENCE has long been used to examine the historicity of the 

Homeric epics. This phenomenon started with Heinrich SCHLIEMANN, whose 

excavations at Troy and Mycenae marked the birth of Aegean prehistoric 
studies. Yet “Homeric archaeology” today has taken on new connotations as consensus has 
grown that the material culture correlates of the epics cannot be tied to one single period 
(see Whitley, Homer anp History; Crielaard, HOMERIC Communi Ties; Nakassis, 
Homeric GEOGRAPHY). 

Pioneering archaeologists — including Schliemann, Arthur Evans, and Carl Blegen — did 
not doubt that Agamemnon, Minos, and the Trojan War had a historical basis in the Bronze 
Age (McDonald and Thomas 1990; Vogeikoff-Brogan et al. 2015). However, over the course 
of the twentieth century, Bronze Age archaeology became largely disassociated from the 
Homeric texts, owing in part to the impact of the “New Archaeology,” in addition to 
increasing interest in the Iron Age and the publication of archaeological data from that 
period. It became clear that elements of both Bronze and Iron Age societies may be located in 
the Homeric epics, even if “Homeric society” as such did not exist in either period. This 
heuristic shift is evident in the disparate treatment of prehistoric archaeological data in Wace 
and Stubbings’s 1962 Companion to Homer compared to the 1997 New Companion to Homer, 
edited by Morris and Powell. The former devoted over one-third of its pages to the 
relationship of Bronze Age archaeology to Homer; the latter included shorter chapters (fewer 
than fifty total pages) on both the Bronze and Iron Ages, and emphasized the lack of precise 
correspondence between archaeological remains of both periods and “Homeric society.” 

Ongoing research aims to untangle the complicated threads that link archaeological 
remains to the Homeric epics (see e.g. Morris and Laffineur 2007; Sherratt and Bennet 
2016). Several recent papers, for example, compare the narrative descriptions of the epics 
with archaeological remains of the Bronze and Iron Ages in order to highlight how 
concepts like personhood, agency, and material entanglement may be evaluated using 
archaeological data (Bennet 2004; Voutsaki 2010; Whitley 2013). 

As a discipline, Aegean prehistory remains tethered to its Homeric past. The intellectual 
biases and interests of early excavators continue to shape the nature of current 
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archaeological debate and have become a focus of much recent literature (e.g. Hamilakis 
2002; Papadopoulos 2005; Darcque et al. 2006; Hamilakis and Momigliano 2006; 
Vogeikoff-Brogan et al. 2015). Archival excavation documents and artifacts from early 
excavations, including “Homeric” sites like Pylos, have been reexamined and used to 
address new archaeological questions (e.g. Stocker and Davis 2004). 

Homeric themes are also fundamental to the archaeology and history of sites like 
Mycenae and Troy — not as the actual citadels of Priam or Agamemnon, but because 
people in later periods of antiquity thought of them in that way (e.g. Rose 2014). Today, the 
Homeric epics provide an entry point for nonspecialists into the archaeology of Aegean 
prehistory, and are a key factor drawing tourists to sites like Mycenae every year (Davis and 
Stocker 2004; Shelton 2007). In addition, modern reimaginings of Homeric stories, as for 
example in Wolfgang Petersen’s 2004 movie Troy (Winkler 2015), or Eric Shanower’s Age of 
Bronze graphic novels (Shanower 2001, 2004, 2008), often draw explicitly on archaeological 
remains for their visual design. Thus, even as archaeologists move ever further from 
accepting that the Homeric epics can be linked in any uncomplicated way to the material 
culture of the Bronze and the Iron Ages, the Homeric tradition continues to be interwoven 
into varied facets of archaeological research, publication, and outreach. 


Natalie Abell 


Homeric Economy 


Agriculture 


he economy of the worlds depicted in the I/iad and Odyssey is mainly agricultural with 

some pastoralism. Even though most of the population was engaged in farming or 
tending herds, the level of agricultural production was high enough to support some craft 
production, especially in ceramics, textiles, and metal goods. This gave rise to overseas trade 
between mainland Greece and Sicily and between the Aegean and the Near East. The elite 
had to produce a large surplus to provide feasts and sacrifices for the community and to have 
a ready supply of gifts to give to guest friends from abroad (xenzi). 

The best evidence for the life of the average farmer in found in the description of Laertes’ 
farm in the Odyssey and in Hesiod’s farm in the Works and Days. Both Laertes and Hesiod 
live in the countryside near their fields and away from the urban settlement, and they own 
their land as private property. It would be a mistake to call them peasants (pace Millett 1984; 
see Hanson 1995, 107). Both use slave labor to assist them with all their work (SLAVERY IN 
Homer); Hesiod has his slaves plowing, building barns, tending vines, reaping with 
sickles, and winnowing grain (WD 459, 502, 575, 597, 608, 766). The use of hired labor 
appears to have been confined to short periods such as sowing and reaping (WD 602-3). 
There is no evidence for any form of serfdom. Laertes grows a variety of crops: he tends fig 
trees, olives, beds of leeks, and vineyards (Od. 24.244-50). There was much diversification, 
with farmers cultivating grain, barley, orchards, and vineyards (J/. 6.194-5, 9.57880, 14.122— 
5). Alcinoos, the king of Phaeacia, has large fields in which his slaves tend olive trees, fig 
trees, pear and pomegranate trees, and grape vines (Od. 7.112—30). The estates of Odysseus 
provide a steady supply of wine, bread, and other products to the suitors (Od. 17.532-40). 
This diversification spread harvests at different times and helped to minimize risks from 
drought, hail, rain, pathogens, and insects (Hanson 1995, 71-3). Despite the doubts of some 
scholars (Gallant 1991, 56-7; Osborne 1992, 382), Greek farmers knew how to use irrigation 
to increase crop yields (Od. 7.129-30; I/. 5.87—92, 16.384, 21.257-62). These farmers also kept 
some livestock for manure and other purposes. Large herds tended by slaves were kept by 
the wealthy: Odysseus has Eumaeus and four other slaves tending his goats (Od. 14.24-8), 
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and more slaves looking after twelve herds of cattle, twelve flocks of sheep, twelve of pigs, 
twelve of goats (Odyssey 14.100—-4). But average farmers also had livestock (WD 516, 590-2, 
606-7, 775, 786, 790, 795). Average farmers did not aim simply at self-sufficiency, but tried 
to make a profit (WD 361-3 with Hanson 1995, 101-2, van Wees 2009). Hesiod urges his 
audience to work hard so that they can buy another farm (WD 341). There is no reason to 
believe that this regime of mixing agriculture and pastoralism was a recent development in 
the eighth century; despite some reduction in economic activity after the collapse of the 
palaces, archaeological evidence shows that agriculture continued into the “Dark Ages” 
(Dickinson 2006, 98-104; on the role of pastoralism in later periods, see Hodkinson 1988). 
Beyond agriculture there was much craft production. Free women were expected to spin 
and weave (Od. 1.356-8, 2.93—110); Penelope is valued not only for her beauty but also for her 
ability to make clothes (Od. 2.116—-19). In wealthy households, female slaves would produce 
garments not only for the household but also to be given as gifts (Scheid-Tissinier 1994 on 
gift giving in Homer) or traded for other commodities (J/. 12.432—4). Most textiles appear to 
have been made from wool but there are some mentions of linen (J/. 18.595—6). There were 
woodcutters to provide timbers for building furniture, ships, or wagons (J/. 3.60, 4.485, 
13-178, 16.482). Wood was also essential for metalworking, and metal tools were needed for 
shipbuilding: Odysseus uses an axe, an adze, a drill, and dowels to construct a small ship 
(Od. 5.228—61). There was a high demand for metal objects for warfare: Agamemnon wears 
a helmet, a breastplate, and greaves, and he carries a sword and two spears into battle, all 
made of iron (J/. 11.15-46). To make the armor of Achilles, the workshop of Hephaestus is 
well supplied with anvils, hammers, tongs, bellows, and crucibles (J/ 18.468—77). Smiths 
also made cauldrons (J/. 18.373; Od. 4.129, 13.13) and sickles for agricultural work. Many 
craftsmen were itinerant because demand was not sufficient to allow them to stay in one 
place; doctors, carpenters, seers, and poets travel in search of customers (Od. 17.382-7). 


Trade 


he heroes of the I/iad and the Odyssey sail to the eastern Mediterranean to exchange 

gifts and to trade in commodities. After the fall of Troy, Menelaus traveled to Cyprus, 
Phoenicia, and Egypt and went as far as the Ethiopians, Sidonians, Eremboi, and Libya 
(Od. 4.83-5). These trips gained him much wealth (Od. 4.90): Phaedimus, the king of the 
Sidonians, gave him a silver krater (Od. 4.617-19 = 15.116-18), and he received many gifts 
from Polybos, the king of Egyptian Thebes and his wife Alcandre (Od. 4.125-36). (The 
reference to Egyptian Thebes would date the poem to the period of the city’s prosperity 
from 715 to 663 B.c.; see Burkert 1976.) Agamemnon was given a shield and armor from 
Kinyras, the king of Cyprus (//. 11.19-40). In one of his lying tales, Odysseus relates that he 
joined a Phoenician merchant in a trip to Libya (Od. 14.290-300). Greek contacts with the 
Near East in the Homeric poems are not always peaceful: in the same story, Odysseus 
mentions raids on Egypt (Od. 14.245-84, 17.425-44), and a Phoenician slave woman is 
mentioned by Eumaeus in his story about his father’s palace (Od. 15.426-7). 

Much of the trade between Greece and the Near East in the Homeric poems is in the 
hands of Phoenician merchants. They sell silver vases (/. 23.744-75), jewelry (Od. 15.415, 
459), and slaves (Od. 14.297, 15.481-2), and they buy many things in return (Od. 15.455-6). 
Phoenician traders range very widely: they sail to Egypt and Phoenicia (Od. 14.290), Libya 
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by way of Crete (Od. 14.295, 300), Pylos or Elis (Od. 13.272-5), Ithaca (Od. 15.481), and 
Lemnos in the northern Aegean (J/. 23.745; for their presence on Thasos, see Hdt. 6.47; for 
their early presence in Sicily, see Thuc. 6.2.6). These trade contacts between the Aegean 
and the Near East found in the J/iad and the Odyssey are reflected in the archaeological 
record. There was a small sanctuary built with Levantine features and visited by Phoen- 
icians in the eighth century B.c. at Kommos on Crete (Shaw 1982, 188; 1989, 181-3; Bikai 
2000; for easterners in Greek sanctuaries, see Bammer 1985). The Phoenicians also founded 
a colony at Kition on Cyprus in the middle of the ninth century B.c. (Niemeyer 1994, 3393 
Reyes 1994, 21). Vases from Euboea have been found in levels dated to the late tenth century 
B.C. in northern Syria, Tyre in Phoenicia, and Amathus on Cyprus. In the ninth century 
Attic pottery was discovered at Tyre, Amathus, and Kition (see Coldstream 1982). 

The Homeric poems also attest to commercial contacts between Greece and Sicily and 
southern Italy. The island of Ithaca conducted trade with Sicily. The suitors discuss the 
possibility of putting Odysseus (disguised as a slave) on a ship and sending him to Sicily to 
be sold (Od. 20.383), and Laertes owns a slave born a Sicel (Od. 24.210, 365, 388). When 
Athena disguises herself as Mentes, a leader of the Taphians, she claims that she is on a 
journey to Temesa, which may be identified as Temesa in southern Italy (Biraschi 1982; 
Pugliese Caratelli 1982). Before revealing his identity to his father, Odysseus pretends to be 
Eperitus from Albas, which appears to have been close to Sicily (Od. 24.303-6. For Sicania 
as the old form of Sikelia, see Hdt. 7.170; Thuc. 6.5). There is some evidence for Euboean 
contacts in southern Italy at Pithekoussai in the early seventh century B.c. (Ridgway 1992, 
129-34) and for Corinthian exports in Ithaca, Apulia, and Metapontum starting just before 
the middle of the eighth century B.c. (Morgan 1990, 120-2), but trade between mainland 
Greece and sites in southern Italy and Sicily intensified mainly after the foundation of 
colonies in the area starting with Naxos in 734 B.c. (Thuc. 6.3.1; Boardman 1980, 161-225). 


Edward M. Harris 


Household Organization 


OW THE houses and households in the Homeric poems relate to real houses and 

households is a matter of longstanding debate. Until the nineteenth century, 

Homeric houses were regarded as literary inventions or as direct ancestors of 
the houses mentioned in texts from the Classical and later periods (Gardner 1882), but the 
discovery of the Bronze Age palaces soon led to suggestions that they were the basis of the 
houses depicted in the poems (e.g. Dorpfeld 1886; Myres 1900; Lorimer 1950, 406-33). 
More recently, however, it has been argued that the houses in the poems can be related to 
houses of the Early Iron Age, from the tenth century to ca. 700 B.c., when it is generally 
thought that the poems reached their present form (e.g. Drerup 1969, 128-33; Knox 1973; 
Mazarakis Ainian 1997, 363-7; see Crielaard, Homeric Communities and Whitley, 
Homer AND History in this volume). 

In the Late Bronze Age, there were complex houses and monumental palaces in 
some parts of the Aegean, but houses of the tenth to seventh centuries B.c. are much 
simpler in plan and are built in unpretentious and often impermanent materials, such as 
wattle and daub, mud-brick, or rubble, with thatched or mud roofs. However, as in many 
other areas of material culture, there is a marked change in housing in the eighth century 
B.C., which suggests that there were profound changes in behavior, values, or relation- 
ships at this time. 

From the tenth to the mid-eighth century, most houses are small, with few rooms 
(Fig. 6). The most common type consists of a single room, sometimes with a covered 
porch in front; a few have an additional room at the back, and there are a handful of larger 
structures with a greater number of rooms (Lang 1996, 78-117; Mazarakis Ainian 1997; 
Morris 1998; Nevett 2010, 22-42). The rooms are typically accessed one after another, in a 
linear sequence, though in some regions, such as Crete and Macedonia, there are multi- 
room houses with more complex circulation patterns. The houses may be freestanding, in 
which case they are often oval or apsidal, but in some settlements the houses are agglomer- 
ated into clusters, separated by open spaces or streets (e.g. Zagora, Fig. 6d). There is 
relatively little differentiation between houses in size, complexity, or elaboration, although 
at some sites larger houses have been identified as the residences of local rulers or chiefs 
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Figure 6 Houses in central Greece and the Aegean, tenth to seventh centuries B.c. 


a Lefkandi, mid-tenth century B.c. 


Reproduced with permission of the British School at Athens. 
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(Mazarakis Ainian 1997); the most notable example is the 50 m long building at Lefkandi in 
Euboea (Fig. 6a), dating to the mid-tenth century, though it is not certain whether this was 
a house or a shrine dedicated to the two individuals who were buried inside it. 

The small size of most houses in this period (typically under 100 m* and sometimes as 
little as 10 m*: Nevett 2010, 30, fig. 2.4) suggests that households were fairly small, and they 
are usually assumed to be centered on a nuclear FAMILY, although at some sites on Crete 
there is evidence for house clusters that might have accommodated a group of related 
families (Day 2016). Finds indicate that the main activities in the house were food storage, 
which was often highly visible, in elaborately decorated storage jars (Ebbinghaus 2005); 
food preparation and consumption, evidenced by hearths, cooking pots, and food debris; 
formal eating and drinking (fine tableware and cups); textile production (loomweights and 
spindle whorls); and other craft activities. The lack of internal partitions allowed little 
possibility of privacy or separation of people or activities within the house: most activities 
must have taken place in the main room, and it was usually necessary to pass through this 
room to reach any additional spaces. It is possible that there were conceptual divisions of 
space or activity areas within the main room, but it is difficult to reconstruct them with any 
confidence, though there is some evidence that storage gravitated towards the back, where 
it was darker, and it seems likely that the area near the entrance was used for tasks that 
needed light (Parisinou 2007). However, much household activity probably took place 
outdoors, potentially in public view. 

From about the mid-eighth century onwards, houses with multiple rooms become more 
common, although one-room houses remain the most frequent type. At the same time, 
there is a change in circulation patterns, with each room having independent access from a 
circulation space, rather than being accessed sequentially, which allows for greater privacy 
within the house and forms a buffer between inside and outside (Lang 2005; Westgate 2015, 
54-60). These complex houses take different forms in different regions: at some sites, such 
as Oropos and Eretria, the houses consist of several freestanding buildings enclosed in a 
compound (Mazarakis Ainian 2007b; Crielaard, HomER1c CoMMuNITIES, figs. 3-5), 
but more commonly the rooms open off a courtyard or corridor (Fig. 7). 

These developments may be related to changes in behavior and relationships within the 
household. The increased segmentation of space and radial circulation patterns would have 
made it easier to separate people or activities inside the house, and at some sites the 
distribution of finds and fixed features, such as hearths and benches, suggests separation 
of different functions. For example, at Zagora on Andros, many of the one- and two-room 
houses of the mid-eighth century (Fig. 6d) were subdivided, expanded, or amalgamated in 


Caption for Figure 6 (conz.) 

b Nichoria, Unit IV 1, tenth and ninth centuries B.c. 

By Markos Mazarakis Ainian. Courtesy Alexandros Mazarakis Ainian. 

c Old Smyrna, c. goo B.c. 

Reproduced with permission of the British School at Athens. 

d Zagora, units H24-25 32 and H26-27, phase 1, mid-eighth century B.c. 

From the Guide to the Finds from the Excavations of the Geometric Town at Zagora (1981). Drawing by J. J. Coulton. 
Reproduced with permission of the Australian Archaeological Institute at Athens. 

e Emporio, “Megaron Hall” and House G, eighth or seventh century B.c. 

Reproduced with permission of the British School at Athens. 
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Figure 7 Late Geometric and early Archaic courtyard or corridor houses. 
a Zagora, units H24—25 32 and H26—27, phase 2, late eighth century B.c. 


From the Guide to the Finds from the Excavations of the Geometric Town at Zagora (1981). Drawing by J. J. Coulton. 
Reproduced with permission of the Australian Archaeological Institute at Athens. 
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the late eighth century (Fig. 7a), which seems to have enabled the occupants to separate 
storage and service activities from everyday living and formal entertaining (Cambitoglou 
et al. 1988, 154-8, pls. 11, 12). In the compound houses at Oropos, different structures seem 
to have been used for different ranges of functions, such as daily living, entertaining, crafts, 
cult, and housing animals (Mazarakis Ainian 2007b, 157-60). However, there seems to be 
no standard pattern of activities across different sites, or even in different houses at the 
same site. 

The wider significance of these changes can be interpreted in various ways (Westgate 
2015, 60-3). They may be related to changing ideas about the place of WoMEN in the 
household and in society: the view that respectable women should not mix with men is 
well attested in the literature of the Classical period, and these early multiroom houses 
have been seen as evidence for the emergence of this ideal (e.g. Morris 1999). The 
additional rooms would have allowed women to be kept apart from male visitors, and 
the enclosed courtyards provided an open-air space where they could work unobserved 
by outsiders. However, there are other possible factors behind the segmentation of 
household space, such as the development of chattel slavery, which might also have 
encouraged the separation of individuals or their activities within the house; or a desire 
to present the household more impressively to guests by banishing mundane domestic 
activities from spaces used for formal entertaining (Westgate 2015, 62-3). The new 
plans also gave the household more privacy from the outside world and greater control 
over its own space, which may be a practical response to the increasing size and density 
of settlements in this period, but may also reflect a desire to emphasize the independ- 
ence of the household relative to the community (Westgate 2007; cf. Crielaard, 
Homeric Communities). The changes in housing form part of a wider 
trend towards formal division and specialization of space in this period (Lang 2007), 
and it is probably not coincidental that they occur at around the same time as 
other changes in the material record which have been linked to the development of 
the polis. 

Attempts to map the houses in the Homeric poems onto the remains of Early Iron Age 
houses run into the perennial problem of how the poems relate to the real world (see 
Whitley, Homer anv History). There are some obvious points of comparison: the 
compound houses at Oropos might recall Odysseus’s house, with its fenced enclosure 
containing multiple buildings, and the large main room in Early Iron Age houses is often 
compared to the halls in which Homeric feasts take place (FEASTING AND DRINKING IN 
Homer). But none of the surviving houses comes anywhere near the size and complexity 
of the houses in the poems, which have halls large enough to entertain huge numbers of 
guests, and accommodation for numerous relatives and servants: even the largest known 
houses would have been a tight squeeze for Odysseus’s fifty maids (Od. 22.421) and his many 
other servants and dependents (not to mention 108 suitors and their attendants: Od. 


Caption for Figure 7 (cont.) 
b Thorikos, seventh century B.c. 
Drawing by Howard Mason. Reproduced with permission of the Cardiff Archaeology Illustration Department. 


c Corinth, House 1, early seventh century B.c. 


Drawing by Kirsty Harding, after Hesperia 40 (1971), 4, fig. 2. Reproduced with permission of the Cardiff 
Archaeology Illustration Department. Courtesy of the Trustees of the American School of Classical Studies at 
Athens. 
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16.247-53), which should warn us against taking the details in the poems too literally. 
However, the poems may reflect some aspects of real behavior and values, and there have 
been fruitful attempts to draw on them to imagine how Early Iron Age houses might have 
been used, for example to reconstruct possible forms of social occasion or to suggest 
patterns of spatial or gendered behavior (e.g. van Wees 1995; Luce 2002, 77-84; Wecowski 
2014, 168-87). 


Ruth Westgate 


Lefkandi 


HE DISCOVERIES at Lefkandi significantly changed our understanding of Greek 

culture between 1000 and 850 B.c. Before the discovery of Lefkandi, scholars 

assumed that once the Mycenaean palaces collapsed mainland Greece went 
through a “Dark Age” and that nucleated centers of power, production, and wealth were 
destroyed, leaving little or no connection to the outside world, no craft specialization, a 
breakdown in trade networks, and a devastation of the social hierarchy. Lefkandi changed 
all that. 

The site of Lefkandi is located on the island of Euboia on a hill overlooking the 
Lelantine plain and consists of a settlement (Xeropolis) and a cemetery (Toumba). 
Between ca. 1000 and 950 B.c. a large apsidal house was built on the site (Catling 
and Lemos 1990; Popham et al. 1993). At approximately 50 m long, this structure 
constitutes the largest building known from this period and provides the first clue in 
understanding the high level of craft specialization, the social organization, and the 
control of labor in the area (Fig. 8). After the house was abandoned, a large shaft grave, 
with a monumental krater as a marker, was dug into the center of the building. In the 
northern compartment of the shaft, excavations revealed the extended skeleton of a 
female that was decorated with iron pins, gold jewelry (including a piece dating to 
1000 years earlier from Old Babylonia), and an iron dagger with an ivory handle 
(Popham 1994, 15). Nearby, the cremated remains of a male wrapped in a woolen cloth 
were found in a twelfth-century Cypriot bronze amphora that was sealed with a bronze 
bowl; weapons had been deposited beside the bronze vessel. Four horse skeletons were 
uncovered in the shaft’s southern compartment (Fig. 9). A tumulus that would have 
taken between 500 and 2,000 workdays to complete was built over the structure 
(Popham et al. 1993, 56). 

The various components of the burials, such as cremation, the wrapping of the cremated 
remains in cloth, the possible sacrifice of a woman, the inclusion of heirlooms and 
orientalizing artifacts, and the construction of a tumulus over the burials are strikingly 
similar to the heroic burial of Patroklos in the I/iad and references to other heroes’ burials in 
both the I/iad and the Odyssey. These similarities have led scholars to identify the site as a 
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Figure 8 Apsidal house with shafts in center of building and tombs around the eastern side. 
After Popham et al. 1980. Courtesy British School at Athens. 
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Figure 9 Lefkandi. 
a Shaft on left contains horse remains. 


b Shaft on right illustrates extended female and bronze vessel with cremated male remains. 
Courtesy British School at Athens. 


hero6n and to argue that the community at Lefkandi was purposely trying to create heroic 
status for the man (Popham et al. 1982). Furthermore, the location of the burial in the floor 
of an older house intentionally tied their society to the heroic past (Morris 2000, 235; see 
also Hero Cutts, ARCHAEOLOGY OF). 

During the following three centuries burials were cut into the tumulus and a 
cemetery containing tens of graves was created around it (Popham 1997) (Fig 1). These 
later burials mostly contained cremated remains in rectangular shaft graves. I provide 
here an example of only one tomb that reveals the general opulence of the site and an 
unexpectedly early date for contact with Attica and the Near East. In Tomb 39, a shaft 
grave measuring 2.40 m by 1 m with a depth of 2.60 m and dating to 950-900 B.c., the 
deceased and forty-seven artifacts were placed on a pebble floor at the bottom of the 
tomb and covered with a roof of slabs (Popham et al. 1982, 217-20). The artifacts 
deposited with the dead consisted of local and imported pottery, a small terracotta wagon, 
a gold diadem and bead, bronze chariot wheels probably from Cyprus, an iron ax and 
dagger, and faience jewelry and vessels. Although there was an impression in the southern 
end of the tomb that might be from a skull, the only human remain found consisted of a 
single tooth from a ten-year-old child. In some graves (Tombs 40 and 41), pottery was 
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Figure 9 (cont.) 


found above the rock slabs (Popham et al. 1982, 230), suggesting that people revisited the 
graves. The burials ceased around 825 B.c., but the settlement continued until its 
destruction around 700 B.c. (Popham et al. 1980, 368). 

The buildings and artifacts from Lefkandi indicate a high degree of social organization. 
They point to an individual or a family having the social power to construct both the apsidal 
house and the tumulus along with the specialized workforce to design and create such 
buildings and to produce gold and iron locally. The imports from Attica, Thessaly, 
Macedonia, Cyprus, and Egypt (Popham et al. 1980, 362) illustrate the communities’ 
connection with the outside world. It is probable, as Antonaccio (2002) suggests, that the 
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leader of the community used his access to major trade routes and supplies of luxury and 
exotic goods to establish and support his elevated position. The difference between the 


wealth at Lefkandi and other contemporary sites underscores the extreme regionalism of 
this period. 


Joanne M. A. Murphy 


Mycenae 


ITUATED IN the Argolid, in the northeastern Peloponnese, Mycenae is the type site 

for the Mycenaean culture of the Late Bronze Age (ca. 1600-1100 B.c.). There is 

evidence for habitation at the site from Neolithic times (French 2002; Shelton 2010). 
At the peak of the Mycenaean period in the thirteenth century B.c. (late Helladic IIIB 
period), a complex set of buildings, courtyards, roads, and a massive fortification wall had 
been constructed on the site, and the palace itself stood at the highest point of the rocky 
hilltop within the citadel. 

Mycenaean palaces were administrative centers, serving a number of functions, 
including residential, religious, ceremonial, storage, and industrial. The palace at 
Mycenae (French 2002; Schofield 2007) was approached from the terrace below by a 
grand staircase leading to an open court, beyond which was the standard megaron 
complex (porch, vestibule, hall). The main hall, or “throne-room” (a throne is envisaged 
against the wall to the right of the entrance on the basis of better-preserved palatial 
sites), was outfitted with a painted stucco floor bordered with gypsum slabs; a large, 
central, circular ceremonial hearth under an opening in the roof that was once sup- 
ported by four wooden (possibly bronze-plated) columns on four surviving stone bases; 
and walls lavishly painted with frescoes that included a battle scene showing a warrior 
falling from walls and women looking out of windows. To the north and east of the 
palace proper were residential spaces, storerooms, and workshop areas interpreted as the 
artisans’ quarters. On the west slope was the cult center, consisting of five structures 
possibly serving different deities and their cult personnel, clustered around an open 
court. Conveying the splendor and awe of the precinct, the temple included an 
enormous collection of idols (anthropomorphic figures, representing deities or mortals, 
or both), while the room with the fresco complex included a fresco showing two high- 
status women (mortal or divine?) facing each other, and a woman holding a sheaf of 
wheat in each hand below them, who may be the “Mistress of the Grains” mentioned 
on Linear B text MY Oi 701 (Aura Jorro 1993, 299). There are signs here of ivory 
working, reflecting the well-established connection between shrines and workshops. 
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The Linear B tablets found in various spots within the citadel (e.g. in the palace, the 
storerooms and workspaces, and near the cult center) attest to the palace’s bureaucratic 
monitoring of the activities being carried out here. 

The Cyclopean masonry of the fortification wall of this and other Mycenaean citadels 
derives its name from the mythical giant Cyclopes from Anatolia (Lycia) who were thought 
to have constructed the massive walls (Strabo 8.6.11). These walls were of huge, unworked 
boulders fitted together, whereas ashlar (finely cut) blocks were used in and around 
gateways. 

The citadel was entered through the imposing Lion Gate. A unique example of 
monumental relief sculpture in the Mycenaean world, its relieving triangle features two 
lions (their heads are now missing) in a heraldic pose flanking a column, with their front 
legs resting on two Minoan-like incurved altars, potentially signaling that the king or 
wanax’s power rested upon religious authority. Lions also guarded an entry to the contem- 
porary Hittite capital of Hattusa-Boghazkoy in Anatolia. Interestingly, a reinvestigation of 
the Lion Gate relief (Blackwell 2014) has identified tool marks and stoneworking tech- 
niques of the Anatolian tradition, supporting the Hittite connection by suggesting that the 
reliefs builders may have included skilled craftsmen moving between rulers in the region, 
possibly as part of a royal gift-exchange network. 

During the last phase of the Mycenaean palace, the site was damaged by an earthquake, 
and repairs and rebuilding followed. At this time (ca. 1250 B.c.), the fortification wall was 
extended to bring Grave Circle A, which contained the rich burials of the shaft graves 
(dating to the LH [-II period; ca. 1600-1500 B.c.), within the citadel area, thereby 
monumentalizing the rulers’ link with the earlier ancestors buried in Grave Circle A, most 
likely as a means of legitimizing their own rule (Wright 1987, 179; Dabney and Wright 
1990), and possibly as part of an ancestor cult devoted to the founding wanax (Lupack 
2014). This link with the past was highlighted to all who entered the citadel: a visitor’s first 
encounter after the Lion Gate (which was also built at this time) would have been with 
Grave Circle A (Wright 1987, 181; Boyd 2015). 

Grave Circle A encompassed six large shaft graves containing a total of nineteen 
individuals, and several limestone stelai placed above them as markers, as well as about 
seven poorly excavated simpler, shallow graves (French 2002, 37, 80). Homer describes 
Mycenae as “rich in gold” (/. 11.46), alluding to the opulence of its palatial society, and this 
statement is borne out archaeologically by the material found in the shaft graves. Hundreds 
of gold and silver vessels and other precious objects were deposited in the graves, including 
ornaments and jewelry, weapons, inlaid daggers and swords indicative of an elite warrior 
ideology, and rare, exotic items thought to have played a role in the emergence and 
maintenance of ruling elite power structures and exchange networks throughout the 
Aegean (see e.g. Nakassis et al. 2016). The magnificent finds of Mycenae’s shaft graves, 
such as gold masks placed over the faces of deceased males, exquisite diadems worn by 
women, and gold leaf used to wrap the bodies of children, highlight its exceptional wealth, 
ushering in a new period of social complexity, growth, regional influence, and expansion, all 
of which led to the height of the Mycenaean period, to which the palace and the rest of the 
extant structures on the site belong. 

In 1876, the Grave Circle’s first excavator, Heinrich Schliemann, famously but errone- 
ously attributed one of the gold death masks from Grave Circle A to Agamemnon, the 
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legendary king of Mycenae. If Homer’s Agamemnon were real, he would have lived several 
centuries /ater than the individual interred in this grave (the most plausible date for a Greek 
expedition to Troy being in the twelfth century B.c.). The fine craftsmanship of these grave 
goods has encouraged the belief in a special relationship between Mycenae and a palace on 
Crete, whereby experienced Minoan craftsmen could cater to the needs and tastes of 
Mycenae’s emerging leaders. 

Outside the citadel, in addition to buildings of domestic and industrial character 
scattered throughout the surrounding countryside, several structures are especially 
noteworthy. There is Grave Circle B (discovered in the 1950s) whose Middle Helladic 
(early seventeenth century B.c.) cist graves and several shaft graves are generally smaller and 
contained fewer goods than those of Circle A; the latest graves of Grave Circle B overlap in 
time with the earliest ones (late seventeenth century B.c.) of Circle A. Nine tholos tombs, 
all plundered, are also situated outside the walls, along with 300 or more chamber tombs. 
Outside the citadel are also the residential Panagia Houses; the four Ivory Houses (=West 
House Group), which have an official and commercial character and yielded luxury items, 
such as inlaid furniture pieces; and Petsas House, a pottery and figurine workshop. The 
level of palatial involvement in the activities of the houses is debated: the discovery of 
Linear B tablets in some of them suggests palatial interest, but not necessarily palatial 
control; they may have been independent, or semi-independent complexes interacting with 
the palace and other community members in a variety of ways (see e.g. French 2002; 
Shelmerdine 2011; Shelton 201s). 

The Argolid is unusual in that it features three palatial complexes in a concentrated area: 
Mycenae, Tiryns, and Midea. The relationship between them is not entirely clear; theories 
range from their having been distinct centers arising from clashes of kin groups or factional 
fighting, to the theory that Tiryns and Midea were secondary centers subjugated in some 
way to Mycenae. In any case, Mycenae is the grandest in terms of extent and finds: the 
citadel and its immediate countryside are estimated to have covered thirty-two hectares 
(French 2002) and the exotic items found in the shaft graves and elsewhere on site reflect 
direct or indirect participation in external trading networks (e.g. the nearly pure silver stag- 
shaped vessel of Anatolian manufacture from Shaft Grave IV, the ostrich egg rhyton and 
alabaster jar from Shaft Grave V, both probably from Egypt, having undergone Minoan 
reworking, and the heirloom Egyptian faience scarab of Queen Tiye, wife of Amenhotep 
III from the cult center’s temple (French 2002; Burns 2010). This picture of Mycenae’s 
having had extensive external relations is reinforced by artifacts such as the Canaanite jars 
found across the site of Mycenae and the perfumed oil stirrup jars (some of which were 
made at Berbati, in the hinterland of Mycenae), that have been found throughout the 
eastern Mediterranean (French 2002). Given its strategic location in the Argolid, its 
wealth, and its foreign links, Mycenae is a suitable candidate for the Mycenaean site 
known in the Hittite texts as Ahhiyawa with which Hittite kings interacted, although 
other sites (e.g. Thebes), and even a coalition of Mycenaean territories, are alternative 
possibilities (Bryce 1989). 

At the end of the thirteenth century B.c. (late LH IIB), fires (potentially arising from an 
earthquake), and subsequently yet another earthquake destroyed the site, after which there 
was minimal reoccupation on the higher levels of the citadel until the Hellenistic period. 
An Archaic temple built on the summit and a sherd from the Classical period (ca. 475 B.c.) 
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with the inscription “To the hero” found in the debris overlying Grave Circle A (French 
2002), which is possibly related to ancestor worship, suggest that mighty and splendid 
Mycenae, whose Lion Gate was still visible when Pausanias visited the site in the second 
century A.D. (2.16.5), continued to be venerated as a special place by later generations. 


Stavroula Nikoloudis 


Nestor’s Cup 


HEN TAKING respite from battle within in I/iad 1, Nestor drinks from a golden 

\ | \ | cup that has a unique form appropriate to his status as the senior figure among 

Greek kings. The description emphasizes its elaborate crafting — with four 

handles (double the depas amphikypellon that is customary throughout Homeric feasts), two 

bases, and golden doves on either side of each handle (11.632-7). Its great scale is also made 

clear, since only Nestor could lift the weight of the filled goblet, with the strength accorded 

to heroes of the generations before the Trojan War. This makes it comparable to the spear 

of Peleus, so thick and heavy that none of the Greeks could wield it, except Achilles, who is 
the son of Peleus, with exceptional skill in battle (Grethlein 2008, 38-9). 

Compared to other precious items — especially the antiques — in the Homeric world, the 
cup has no complicated biography or chain of ownership. Rather, it is exclusively and 
repeatedly associated with Nestor: he brought it with him from Pylos, and a captured 
noblewoman awarded to Nestor in recognition of his leadership served wine in it to him 
and his companions within his tent. This exclusive ownership, the connection with his 
home kingdom, and the private setting of its use all distinguish the cup as a physical 
emblem of the special status accorded Nestor as the surviving member of an earlier cohort 
of heroes. Thus it is a material parallel to the narrative he relates, in this same domestic 
scene, of prior exploits in the era of great heroes like Heracles and supernatural foes such as 
the Moliones. 

Scholars have linked the Homeric account of Nestor’s cup to two artifacts that span the 
chronology of Homeric ages. The first is the Late Helladic I (ca. 1600 B.c.) cup from 
MyceEnag, now in the National Museum in Athens (Karo 1930-33, roo, no. 412). It comes 
from Shaft Grave IV of Grave Circle A, which contained varied symbols of wealth and elite 
male status: bronze swords, rings with scenes of hunt and battle, vessels in the shape of 
animal heads, and a dozen vessels made of precious metals. Among these is a gold cup with 
two ornate handles and two golden birds (total) perched above the rim. 

Heinrich Schliemann (1878, 236-8) put great value on the similarities between the 
Homeric account and this “Nestorian goblet” from his excavations in Grave Circle A. He 
noted that it was not a perfect match for the Homeric vessel (which he supposed to be a 
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wooden vessel decorated with gold), but asserted the importance of the generally consistent 
form in support of his identification of the shaft graves with the heroes of the Trojan War. 
Assessed within its own cultural context, the Myceanae cup is an unusual amalgamation of 
elements from established vessel shapes, but its crafting from relatively thin sheets of 
hammered metal is consistent with the locally made gold artifacts (Laffineur 1990-1991). 
The cup’s birds also resonate with doves seen in ritual imagery of various gold ornaments in 
the shaft grave assemblages (e.g. those in Karo 1930-1933, pls. XVIII, XXVI). 

The other vessel that demands comparison to Nestor’s golden goblet is a ceramic cup 
from the eighth-century cremation grave 168 at Pithekoussai in the Bay of Naples (Buchner 
and Ridgway 1994, 751-8). Although it is a simple form with two horizontal handles and 
schematic painted decoration appropriate to the Geometric period, the Pithekoussai cup 
has a complex history that speaks to the Mediterranean connections of the times of early 
Greek trade and colonization. The vessel was likely manufactured on the eastern island of 
Rhodes and inscribed with writing using the letter forms of Euboea, before being deposited 
on Ischia, the island in the Bay of Naples. 

A connection with the Iliadic Nestor thus derives not from its decoration or material 
form, but through the inscription scratched into the cup’s surface, written in the hexameter 
rhythm of epic poetry: “[I am] the cup of Nestor good for drinking. / Whoever drinks from 
this cup, desire for beautifully / crowned Aphrodite will seize him instantly” (Faraone 
1996, 78). 

While it is possible that the inscription labels the ownership of an actual person named 
Nestor, a reference to the Homeric hero raises several layers of meaning. It could create 
antique or legendary status beyond the cup’s actual age or material, perhaps with a 
humorous effect appropriate to a sympotic environment (Hansen 1976). Aside from the 
name, neither the writing’s content nor the vessel’s form bear special affinity to the Iliad 
vessel, and there may be other, more relevant details related to Nestor in the original corpus 
of Greek mythology beyond what is preserved (Lowenstam 1997, 48-9). The inscription 
asserts that the power of the cup and its contents is to be found not among heroes, but 
among the gods of desire. Faraone (1996) draws important parallels with the language of 
magical incantation in later texts, and more general connotations with the powerful mixture 
of incantation, drugs, and wine wielded by Helen and Circe in the Odyssey. 


Bryan E. Burns 


Nostoi 


HE TERM 7ostoi (homecomings) has three referents in Greek literature: the first is 

the title of either a lost epic poem or set of poems (the Cyclic Noszoi); the second is 

a work by the west Greek lyric poet Stesichorus (77. first half of the sixth century 
B.c.); and the third refers to the wider legendary tradition of travels of heroes in the 
aftermath of the Trojan War, which themselves refracted historical post-Bronze Age 
migrations of Greek speakers throughout the Mediterranean. 

Authorship of the Cyclic Nostoi was assigned to Homer but some ancient critics were 
aware of more than one Nostoi, and Proclus’s epitome is from a five-book epic attributed 
to Asias of Troezen (testimonia and epitome of Proclus via Photius in West, GEF, 152-6, 
FF in GEF, 157-63). Apollodorus (Epi. 6.1-30) drew on the epic as well. The sources tell 
us that it related several incidents, including the argument between Agamemnon and 
Menelaus that caused them to return separately, the drowning of Locrian Ajax in a storm 
sent by Athena who had been angered at his rape of Cassandra in her sanctuary (as told in 
The Sack of Ilion), Neoptolemus’s return, Calchas’s arrival and death in Colophon, Orestes’ 
revenge on Aegisthus and Clytemnestra, and a scene in the underworld (Davies 1989, 80-6; 
Burgess 2001, 24-5, 142-3, 162-3; West 2013, 244-87). 

A first-century B.c. Oxyrhynchus fragment (2360) preserves a section of the Nostoi 
composed by Stesichorus (Paus. 10.26.1), in which Helen interprets an omen for Telema- 
chus as foretelling Odysseus’s homecoming (F 209 PMG, Campbell; F 17o Davies and 
Finglass 2014). Stesichorus’s Nostoi, which freely adapted epic material to its own ends, 
seems not to hew to the Cyclic Nostoi; the debt is to Odyssey 15.160—78. 

From the opening lines of the Odyssey (1.11-12) there are allusions to the nostoi of other 
Achaeans that follow closely the events of the Cyclic Noszoi. Their returns are presented as 
both common knowledge (3.86-8) and the stuff of a novel epic song (1.325-7). Nestor and 
Menelaus recite their own returns (3.130—-98, 4.81-92, 351-592), and Agamemnon’s bad 
nostos and Orestes’ revenge continually loom over the story as a negative model for Penelope 
and Odysseus and a positive model for Telemachus (1.35—41, 3.254—312; Danek 1998, 59-61, 


78-89, 93-4, 113-18, 126-7, 163-70; Petropoulos 2012; West 2013, 247-9). 
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More generally, legends of nostoi refracted post-Bronze Age to Protogeometric settle- 
ment (Bachvarova 2015) or created a backstory for Archaic Greek colonization (Malkin 
1998). Both cases show the prestige of the Homeric tradition. On Cyprus, Teukros founded 
Salamis (Servius ad Vergil Aen. 1.619—21) and Agapenor Paphos (Paus. 8.5.2; Franklin 2o15, 
253, 340-1, 351-68). Calchas’s nostos seems to have had multiple versions (Mac Sweeney 
2013, 104~22). On the one hand, it connected Ionian settlement in Colophon (Claros) to 
the Trojan War story (Strabo 14.1.27 = Hesiod, Melampodia F 214 Most; further references 
in West 2013, 254-8). On the other, it was linked to (or contaminated by) the legends about 
his fellow mantis Mopsus, causing Calchas and Amphilochos to be credited with settlement 
in Pamphylia (Hdt. 7.91). Mopsus himself was credited with a settlement in Cilicia; see 
Strabo 14.1.27, 4.3, 5.16; Bachvarova 2016b, 315-21. If Frame’s hypothesis (2009, 23-58) that 
Nestor’s name is etymologically related to nostos is correct, the topos of a safe return home 
had deep roots in Greek epic, and it is certainly true that the “home-coming husband” 
motif remained important in Balkan epic and is a widespread motif of folk literature 
(Ready 2014). 


Mary R. Bachvarova 


Offerings in Homer 


N Homer, propitiating the gods takes diverse forms that worshippers often combine. 
Religious rituals are thus mostly sequences or compounds — an animal sacrifice that 
follows a customary vegetal offering, or an animal sacrifice including a prayer, or a 
prayer including a vow to perform a sacrifice sometime in the future. This entry takes the 
title “Offerings” rather than “sacrifice,” or other narrow terms, in order to accommodate 
these connections, and thus provides an overview of the entire range of acts in which 
Homeric worshippers propitiate, or merely honor, gods and other supernatural beings. 
Animal sacrifice, to be sure, is the most prominent Homeric offering, so much so that 
the word “sacrifice” may seem to be the obvious way to denote this particular ritual. Yet 
sacrifice of this type involves much more than rendering an animal to a god. First comes the 
purification of both the worshippers and the victim. A parade may follow, and next comes a 
vegetal offering that has little of the violence that characterizes “sacrificing” animal victims. 
A prayer occurs just before the killing of the animal, and a shout, or o/o/ugé, comes from the 
women worshippers just after. As the chief celebrants begin to eat select portions of the 
animal, especially the innards or sp/anchna, savor and smoke from other burning portions go 
up to the nostrils of the gods, who now lend their noses to the proceedings just as they have 
earlier lent their ears to the prayer and their eyes to the parade. A feast for the worshippers 
follows but song and dance may follow too; Apollo, for one, enjoys the spectacle. ‘This ritual 
sequence contains a half-dozen offerings of one sort or another — animal, vegetal, verbal, 
vocal, musical, and choreographic. Last comes the divine response to this panoply — a 
response that is not always as friendly as Apollo’s as he beholds the sacrifice at the end of 
Iliad 1 (438-74, including nearly all the details mentioned so far. See also “Ritual” in Clay, 
Homeric ReEticion; for acceptance and rejection of sacrifices, see Naiden 2013, 131-83). 
Each of these half-dozen types of offering has its own routines. For example, sacrificial 
animals must be selected according to age, gender, color, tameness, and the gelding of 
males. Then they must be brought to the altar duly adorned, firmly led, and, once 
slaughtered, closely watched for good or bad omens. 
Another impressive kind of offering, the presentation, or dedication, of some object to a 
god, includes most of these features, such as the parade, the prayer, the presentation of a 
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valuable gift to a god (but this time an inanimate gift), and the same climax of a divine 
response, which again may not be positive (as shown by Iliad 6.297-3u1, discussed below). 
One unifying element among rituals is this divine response, which caps prayers as well as 
sacrifices and dedications. There are far fewer Olympian gods than there are ways of 
appealing to them. 

The distinction between offering an animal and offering an object is fundamental, but so 
are several other distinctions among offerings. Offerings to Olympian gods differ from 
those to the chthonic beings of the underworld. Most notably, a chthonic animal offering 
may be a holocaust lacking any division of the animal and any feast after the act of sacrifice 
(see examples below). Another distinction is between more and less complex rituals. 
Animal sacrifice, dedications, and chthonic holocausts are all occasions for prayer, yet 
prayer referring to past sacrifices may stand alone (J/. 1.3742), and the same is true for 
prayers that make vows. The rite of washing one’s hands is merely a kind of religious 
building block: Telemachus performs this rite before praying (Od. 2.261), Hector does it 
before pouring a libation (J/. 8.266), and Chryses does it before sacrificing an animal 
(I/. 1.449). Of these three instances, the third is the most complex, because animal sacrifice 
includes both prayer and libations. 

Besides being complex, animal sacrifice has pride of place because it alone can take up as 
many as forty lines (IZ. 1.438-74; Od. 3.430-74) and because it occurs thirty-six times 
(Naiden 2013, 169 n. 196), which exceeds the number of times prayer occurs (thirty examples 
according to Morrison 1991). Only libations are more numerous, implicitly occurring at 
every animal sacrifice and also at other times, such as after a prayer (e.g. Od. 3.393) or in 
chthonic rites (Od. 10.20) as well as during drinking. Two passages describing animal 
sacrifice, one at Iliad 1.438-74 and the other at Odyssey 3.430-74, are often taken as 
paradigmatic, insofar as features described in them are missing from other, later acts of 
sacrifice in which they may be taken for granted. Yet this legitimate assumption is subject to 
two reservations. First, some features mentioned during other acts surely should be assigned 
to these two paradigmatic acts as well. Second and more important, acts of sacrifice occur in 
a context in which their description and their performance form part of a narrative 
concerning the worshippers and the god they are honoring. All acts of sacrifice are episodes 
in such a narrative, as opposed to self-contained versions of a ritual archetype. 

Odyssey 3 illustrates both of these reservations. Athena, the goddess to whom Nestor is 
sacrificing, has prompted this act by turning into a bird of good omen. She also turns 
herself into a sea captain, and in that way guides Telemachus, her protégé, towards Nestor. 
The act of sacrifice is as much a part of her intervention in favor of Odysseus and his family 
as it is a festive occasion for the King of Pylos and his retainers. In the simplest sense of the 
word “theology” — a story about the gods — this sacrifice is a theological as well as a 
sociological event. 

Athena has two interests, a good show and a social success for Telemachus, and Homer 
describes the sacrifice accordingly. First he reduces the parade to a glimpse of a goldsmith 
who will beautify the victim in a way Athena will later notice and enjoy. Next, he reduces 
the customary purification to a glimpse of the vessel carrying the necessary water. He 
reports certain phases of a sacrifice, including making a vegetal offering of groats and 
cutting hairs from the head of the animal and throwing them in the fire, but he makes them 
less remarkable than the plangent irony of Nestor’s “praying much” to Athena, a goddess 
whom he has just told to pray to Poseidon. 
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After these preliminaries, Homer turns to the killing and rending of the animal. In Odyssey 
3 he gives his longest description of this part of an act of sacrifice, including cutting up the 
animal, cutting out the thigh pieces and covering them with fat, setting shreds of flesh atop 
the fat and letting Nestor and his sons nibble them. (Here alone, Homer supplies the homely 
detail of a bowl to catch the animal’s blood.) Once the thigh pieces burn away, Nestor and his 
sons taste the sp/anchna of the victim. Again and again Homer emphasizes the diligent and 
obedient sons, reporting the services rendered by six of them. The daughters contribute too, 
bathing Telemachus before the sacrificial meal. These details all emphasize royal authority 
and domestic harmony in a peaceable kingdom, the very norms that Telemachus and his 
beleaguered father wish to restore on Ithaca, with Athena’s (and her father’s) help. 

Each of the main characters in the Odyssey (and some of the main ones in the J/iad) has a 
peculiar relation to animal sacrifice. Eumaeus and Nestor sacrifice impeccably. The small 
additional offerings presented by Eumaeus to Hermes and the nymphs, as if at a trapeza 
(Od. 14.434-7), are a unique flourish, and Nestor is the Homeric leader in the number of 
cattle to be slaughtered and worshippers to be fed. The gods always welcome sacrifices by 
these two paragons. The Achaeans as a whole fare much worse, for Zeus refuses to be 
influenced by their sacrifices, as Nestor reports, and instead delays and complicates their 
homecoming (Od. 3.159-60). The suitors fare worst of all, but Homer complicates their 
misfortune. At first they sacrifice only to be ignored (2.56, 14.94, 17.180—2, 17.535, all with the 
term Aiereuein summarily designating animal sacrifice). ‘Then, after Odysseus has arrived to 
challenge them, a mantis says that their sacrificial meat has turned bloody: the gods have 
evidently abandoned them (20.250-2, 276-83, 348). By killing 104 of them, Odysseus offers 
a virtual human hecatomb to his divine patrons, Athena and Zeus. 

Odysseus stands out because sacrificial failures give way to success. At the start of the 
Odyssey, the hero very properly sacrifices to Zeus before leaving Troy, yet as Athena 
complains, the sacrifices have not led Zeus to “turn his heart” towards her favorite (1.60). 
Next comes the unsuccessful sacrifice made by Odysseus along with Nestor and the other 
Achaeans. Sacrifice occurs again when Odysseus and his men arrive in the cave of the 
Cyclops. As noticed in the entry SupPLICATION, Odysseus has bungled this encounter 
with his host. Afterwards, Zeus, the god of supplication, proves hostile to him. The god 
“paid no attention” to the sacrifices Odysseus made after escaping the monster. Instead 
Zeus planned to destroy the hero’s ships and crews (9.53). 

Then, at his own nadir in the Underworld, Odysseus achieves a peripateia. After he 
follows Circe’s sacrificial instructions, chthonic beings let him have access to the knowledge 
he seeks, and once on Ithaca he shares unproblematic sacrifices with his son and his 
servants (Od. 16.452—4, 20.250-2, 276-83, 391). The tardy success of Odysseus contrasts 
with the persistent sacrificial troubles of Agamemnon (Hitch 2009). 

Odysseus’s success also contrasts with the most important Homeric example of a rite that 
can be almost as elaborate as sacrifice: making a dedication to a god (J/. 6.297—311). Here 
Theano, acting on behalf of the women of Troy, presents a peplos to Athena in order to 
reinforce a vow to offer the goddess twelve oxen once she stops Diomedes and takes pity on 
the city. This offering has several of the elements of an elaborate animal sacrifice — a parade, 
a prayer, and an o/olugé from female worshippers. No doubt it includes a purification 
Homer leaves unmentioned. Thanks to the vow, it includes a prospective animal sacrifice 
that will be conducted on a grand scale. A word describing the promised cattle, ékestas, or 
“ungoaded,” implies that these are select victims. Athena, however, averts her eyes in 
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disapproval. Save for Diomedes’ being put out of action, the Trojan rite has failed to achieve 
its purpose, just as some sacrifices of Agamemnon’s fail, and just as Odysseus himself fails 
with Zeus after escaping the Cyclops. 

Homer also describes three more or less complicated chthonic holocausts as opposed to 
acts of animal sacrifice and dedications directed at Olympians. Two promised holocausts 
include vows. In the Underworld, Odysseus promises a heifer to the shades of the dead, and 
a black ram to the shade of Tiresias in particular. More imposing is the holocaust given for 
the spirit of Patroclus by Achilles (I/. 23.127-57): it includes not just horses and dogs, but 
twelve Trojan youths, the only actual human sacrifice in Homer, and also the only sacrifice 
of which the narrator rather than a god disapproves. The offerings for Patroclus amount to 
a tour de force, the same as the sacrifice of eighty-one cattle on Pylos, and they have 
comparable narrative value: the importance of the death of Patroclus for Achilles, and thus 
for the poem, inspires the multifarious offerings. 

An elaborate example of another important kind of offering, one made during an oath, 
appears in I/iad 3.101-20, 245-80, as part of the truce that allows a duel between Paris and 
Menelaus. First comes purification with water, then an offering of the hair of a sacrificial 
sheep, then a prayer, and then the offering of three sheep to as many gods, including 
Mother Earth. Last comes a libation, poured as part of a conditional curse. Here, however, 
the gods are witnesses as well as, or more than, they are recipients, and so this kind of 
offering does not follow the general model of gift giving that applies to animal sacrifice, 
dedications, and even chthonic holocausts. Oath offerings, indeed, cannot be termed 
“sacrifices,” but only “offerings.” 

These sundry offerings differ greatly in conceptualization. Homer describes animal 
sacrifice with the broad phrase Aiera rezein or erdein, “do sacred things.” In contrast, 
holocausts are not described in these words, and libations are poured, although two words, 
spondé (II. 2.34 = 4.159) and Joibé (I/. 1.449, 2.470) designate those poured for heavenly beings 
or Mother Earth, and another, choé, commonly designates those poured for Chthonians 
(Od. 10.518, 11.26). The most complex act is thus described both generally and paradigmatic- 
ally, whereas less complex acts are described exactly and plainly. It is likewise true that 
Homer sometimes blends types of offerings: in the oath at I/iad 3.276 he says that victims 
are brought to Mother Earth, the Sun and Zeus, but at 19.258, in describing another oath, 
he says the victims are slaughtered, as though they were offerings of another type. 

The division of offerings into Olympian and Chthonian, although imperfect, reflects the 
structure of the Homeric cosmos. Smoke rising from Olympian sacrifice to the nostrils of 
Zeus and other deities confirms their superior position, and less costly libations poured in 
the opposite direction confirm chthonic inferiority; by the same token, cattle for Zeus and 
Poseidon confirm their senior position in the pantheon. Yet the most common offering, 
wine poured onto the ground, confirms a different if not incompatible conclusion: offerings 
are mostly mundane and quotidian. When Telemachus leaves Sparta to head home, 
Menelaus gives him a cup with which to make libations — and with which to remember 
an officious host (Od. 4.591-2). In Homer, offerings are often routine, yet always revealing. 
As Otto (1954, 170) said of Greek religion as a whole, offerings feature “reverent recognition 
along with acute observation of reality.” 


F. S. Naiden 


Personification in Homer 


ERSONIFICATION — THE technique of representing any nonhuman thing in human 
P form — is a feature of Homeric epic that is at once stylistic and reflective of the 

anthropomorphism that pervades Greek religious thought. At one end of the 
scale, personification may simply entail the one-off application to a nonhuman thing of 
an adjective or verb usually reserved for a human agent. Thus sleep (Aypnos) can be 
qualified as “all-conquering” (J/ 24.45) or rumor (ossa) can be described as “Zeus’s 
messenger” who helps to assemble the Greek troops (J/. 2.93-4). Such ad hoc poetic 
creations can be combined into a didactic tale, as in Phoinix’s speech during the 
embassy to Achilles (IZ 9.502-12), where he describes fleet-footed Folly (Ate) vainly 
pursued by the “lame, wrinkled, and squint-eyed” Prayers. At the other end, a personi- 
fication may be a more developed character, described in anthropomorphic terms, with 
a mythological backstory that often includes FAMILY relationships. The pre-Homeric 
ancestry of such figures is suggested by their appearance in other epic poetry — Hesiod’s 
Theogony, in particular, includes a whole host of personifications in its family tree of 
the gods. 

The subjects of Homeric personification might be loosely divided into a number of 
categories. Most prominent are features of the natural world and celestial phenomena. 
There is a fine line here between characters with a strong connection to a particular 
element, such as Thetis and the other sea nymphs who play such a central role in the I/iad, 
and those who are personifications proper, sharing a name with the element they embody. 
The most striking example of the latter is the Skamandros, who during Achilles’ killing 
spree in Book 21 is depicted simultaneously as a “deep-swirling river,” his “lovely streams 
filled with corpses,” and able to “take the likeness of a man” who holds a conversation 
with Achilles (//. 21.211-20). The Sun (Helios) is likewise doubly characterized as both a 
celestial body and an anthropomorphic god by Zeus when he reassures Hera that their 
love-making will be hidden even from the Sun, despite “his light being the sharpest for 
seeing” (14.342-5). Similarly, Dawn (Eos) can simply “appear” (e.g. 9.240), but her epithets 
“rosy-fingered” (e.g. 1.477, 9.707, 24.788), “saffron-robed” (8.1, 19.1) and even “fair-throned” 
(8.565) imply human form, and a fully anthropomorphic life beyond the poem is adduced at 
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the beginning of Book 1 (lines 1-2), where “Dawn now rose from her bed, from beside 
lordly Tithonos, to bring light to immortals, gods, and mortal men.” The association 
between the element and its personified form also remains close in the case of the winds 
invoked by Achilles to light Patroklos’s pyre (23.192—218). Achilles’ prayer to the North Wind 
(Boreas) and the West Wind (Zephyros) is made in the same terms as prayers to the 
Olympian gods, with libations and a promise of sacrifice, and the two are fetched by Iris 
from a very convivial feast at Zephyros’s house — and yet when they set out for Troy they 
seem to have put aside their anthropomorphic forms, driving clouds before them and 
causing waves to swell, before blowing the pyre into flame. 

Physiological states have a high profile, too. Sleep (Hypnos) and Death (Thanatos) 
are brothers, tasked with carrying the body of Sarpedon home to Lycia for burial 
(IZ. 16.453-7). This fraternal relationship is also found in Hesiod’s Theogony (211-12, 
755-66), where Sleep and Death are children of Night, sharing a dark home in Tartaros. 
In Iliad 14 (231-91, 352-62), Sleep is more fully characterized as a participant in Hera’s 
plot to outwit Zeus: Hera can appeal to a former occasion when he, a resident on 
Lemnos, helped her, and is finally persuaded by Hera’s offer of marriage to one of the 
Graces. Another term for death, er, is grammatically feminine, and so Ker described in 
female form when she appears on the SHIELD OF ACHILLES (18.535-40): “she held one 
man alive, freshly wounded, another one unwounded, and was dragging a dead man by 
the feet through the battle-din: the cloak around her shoulders was red with the blood of 
men.” Youth (Hebe), daughter of Zeus and Hera, plays only a minor role in the I/iad, 
acting as cupbearer on Olympos, preparing Hera’s chariot, and bathing the wounded Ares 
(1. 4.2-3, 5.722-3, 5.905-6). A more significant role, however, is alluded to in the Odyssey 
(11.601-4), where she is Heracles’ “fair-ankled” wife, with whom he lives on Olympos 
after his apotheosis — a motif also found in Hesiod’s Theogony (950-5) and the Homeric 
Hymn to Heracles (15.7-8). 

Personified emotions can likewise play a subsidiary role to an Olympian god. Fear 
(Phobos) is described accompanying his father Ares into battle, “powerful and fearless, 
who can make even a strong-hearted warrior afraid” (I/., 13.298-300), and later works 
with Terror (Deimos) to yoke Ares’ horses (15.119-20). The same pair reappears in 
the Hesiodic Shield of Heracles (463-6) working together as charioteers to rescue the 
wounded Ares from the battlefield. In some passages the distinction between the 
emotion and its personification is not clearly marked, as in the first head-on clash of 
the two armies in I/iad 4 (439-40), where F/fear and T/terror drive the opposing armies 
on. They are here in the company of Strife (Eris), who is described in anthropomorphic 
terms as “the insatiable sister and companion of man-slaying Ares,” an image immedi- 
ately eclipsed by that of her growing until “her head strikes heaven while she still walks 
upon the earth” (4.440-5); she is later explicitly labeled “cruel goddess” and “goddess of 
misery” (11.2-4, 73-4). 

A final category is social values. Themis (Order, Right) is “fair-cheeked” and resident on 
Olympos; she offers wine and sympathy to Hera, who tells her to “rule over the gods in 
their house at the fairly divided feast” (J/. 15.8792). Themis also summons assemblies of 
both gods (/. 20.46) and mortals (Od. 2.68-9). In Hesiod (Theog. go1-6) she is mother 
(by Zeus) of the Fates and the Seasons, while at the beginning of the Cypria it is Themis 
who advises Zeus to punish mankind and reduce the earth’s burden by initiating the 


Trojan War. 
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The Homeric poems, then, both establish personification as a literary technique and 
give substance to individual personified figures who will go on to feature in later Greek 
culture, not only in literature but also in art, and at times they even become the 
recipients of cult. 


Emma J. Stafford 


Prayers and Vows 


HERE ARE two chief difficulties in understanding prayers and vows in the Homeric 

epics. The first is in defining them; the second is that we have no contemporary 

written evidence that is not embedded in imaginative literary contexts to use as a 
control. Much of the subject matter of epic prayers is determined by the demands of the 
narrative; it is thus hard to know how far any of it reflects “real life.” The problem is 
compounded by the fact that the poems developed over many generations and show 
influences from a number of regions. The epics do not straightforwardly reflect the lived 
experience of a single time or place. To some extent, these difficulties are lessened by the 
innate conservatism of religious practice and language. We can also suppose that the 
religious world of the epics cannot have been totally alien to that of the audience or they 
would not have understood it. 


» 


When we attempt to define “prayer” and “vow” in Homer, the phenomena on which we 
focus will be determined at least in part by the meaning of those words in English. That is 
not necessarily a bad way to begin, so long as we acknowledge the fact and do not expect to 
find at the end of the process that Homeric categories map neatly onto our own. For 
example, prayer is not simply “talking to gods.” The epics regularly show humans and gods 
meeting each other face to face and talking much as mortals do with one another; the verbs 
of speaking that describe such exchanges are the same as those used in various situations 
between mortals (I. 3.398, 5.347, 814; Od. 13.311). However, ewkhomai is used frequently in 
Homer in a specialized sense meaning “to pray,” either by itself (Z/. 6.475—81; Od. 2.260-6) 
or as a concomitant to sacrifice (IZ 2.411; Od. 3.444-63). But eukhomai is also used of 
confident boasts made by warriors on the battlefield UZ 4.405, 11.379-83), or by persons 
announcing (for example) their name (Od. 1.180) or status (Od. 1.187, 5.450). In synchronic 
terms, this is rather confusing. But comparative historical evidence suggests that the oldest 
meaning of this verb was to “assert confidently” (Chantraine 1999, 389), and that it became 
constrained over time to refer only to prayer. In the epics, this process is still under way. 
The verb draomai is also used in Homer to describe prayer (Aubriot-Sévin 1992, 302-33), 
either alongside ewkhomai (Il. 5.114, 121, 6.304) or by itself UZ 9.567, 23.144, 149, 194; 
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Od. 19.367). In later Greek, by contrast, it was confined to cursing. Thus Homer has two 
words that appear to map onto the English “pray.” 

In general, a speech act described by ewkhomai or draomai is designed to ask a god to do 
something for a mortal. Thus, in the first prayer of the I/iad, the priest Chryses — who is 
significantly described as an drétér (“one who prays”: J/. 1.11) — asks Apollo to punish the 
Greeks for the insult he has suffered at the hands of Agamemnon. His words are described 
with both ewkhomai and draomai in a way that makes it hard to tell them apart (IZ. 1.35, 43). 

The structure of Chryses’ prayer has often attracted attention for the way in which the 
priest reminds Apollo of his earlier offerings (J/. 1.39—41); doubtless Chryses mentions these 
in order to persuade Apollo to grant his request. This idea is widespread in the epics and 
suggests that gods and humans are bound to each other by ties similar to the reciprocal 
guest friendship (xenié) that exists between humans (Pulleyn 1997, 16-38). Lysias (2.39) 
refers in passing to thusién anamneéseis (“reminders of sacrifices”), which seems to indicate 
that Greeks in the real world actually thought and acted in this way. Such prayers in Homer 
are generally characterized by the phrase “if ever I did X, please now grant me Y” (J. 1.39, 
5.116, 15.372; Od. 4.763, 17.240). The same thought may be put across without using this 
precise formula (J/. 8.238—44). 

It is only when we understand this continuous flow of reciprocity that is at the heart of 
human relations with the gods that we are in any position to understand vows. Prayer and 
vow are two discrete lexical items in English but not in Greek. In Homeric Greek eukhomai 
is used for both UZ. 6.304, 311, vow; I/. 1.43, prayer). This verb is etymologically cognate with 
Latin voveo, which acquired a specialized sense of “vow” or “wish” that it did not have in 
Greek. The real difference between prayer and vow in Homer is really a matter of timing. 
Sacrifices are routinely accompanied by prayer; to make one’s prayer together with a 
sacrifice is to put down one’s money at the time of asking (so that the accompanying prayer 
is of the type “Give me X in return for this sacrifice”). It is noteworthy that prayers that are 
accompanied by sacrifices never refer to previous offerings. Some requests to gods are, 
however, made without a sacrifice, because this would be either impractical or impossible 
(e.g. Id. 5.115-20). When a prayer is made without a sacrifice, the speaker may point to his 
past sacrifices (J/. 1.3941) or to those of someone connected with the speaker (Od. 4.762-6, 
17.2406). Alternatively, he may promise a sacrifice in future (JZ 6.308-10) — and this is 
what constitutes a vow in Homer (“Give me X now and I will give you Y later”). Such vows 
are common in the epics, but the bargain does not always find favor with the gods (//. 6.311). 
The risk of divine rejection is not limited to requests accompanied by vows; even those 
accompanied by a sacrifice are not always granted (J/. 2.419—20). 

Prayers do not always include a reference to one’s past offerings (Od. 2.262—6, 6.324-7). 
But, in general, prayer is presented as bound up with a stream of reciprocal favors flowing 
between mortals and gods. Later Greeks spoke of prayer and sacrifice in the same breath 
(Eur. Hel. 754-5; Plato Plt. 290 cd). This element of reciprocity is the chief way in which 
prayer is distinguished from supplication: the suppliant does not offer anything of value but 
rather throws him or herself on the mercy of the god. Prayer can overlap with supplication 
(e.g. Od. 5.445-50); but it does so only rarely. This is not surprising: if prayer depends on 
give-and-take, supplication is its antithesis. The suppliant has nothing to give and yet 
expects the request to be granted. One supplicates a god only in extreme circumstances 
when the request is for life and salvation. We do not have examples of suppliants asking for 
health, wealth, or children. Those lie outside the scope of supplication. 
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The epics provide no insight into “private piety”; we have little sense of the interior 
religious life of the characters and none of that wordless prayer of contemplation familiar 
from later traditions. There is reference to silent prayer, but it is exceptional and motivated 
by the need for secrecy (I/ 7.195); prayer was usually made aloud (J/. 1.450, 8.347). Some 
elements of prayer language are connected with hymns (which are equally difficult to define; 
see Furley and Bremer 2001, 1-19). When a character in Homer recites the epithets of a god 
(I/. 6.305, 16.233) or refers to the god’s habitual location or actions (J/. 1.37-9), there is an 
element of praise. But we are not to suppose that this maps simply onto, for example, 
Christian ideas of adoration of the divine attributes. Rather, such a rehearsal of the qualities 
of a god is a rhetorical strategy designed to gain favor (cf. Callim. Hymn 3.7). 

In public sacrifices, a senior figure representing the community presides over the 
slaughter of the animal and the speaking of the prayer. This person can be a priest 
(I/. 1.450) but more often is a military commander (J/ 2.41) or a head of a household 
(Od. 3.444-6; Pulleyn 1997, 30, 166, 168, 172-3). Priests were clearly not the only ones who 
could lead prayer and conduct sacrifice. In general, the posture adopted was standing with 
hands raised (J/. 3.275). Kneeling in prayer is practically unknown in the epics (the exception 
being the chthonic invocation at J/ 9.570). It is found slightly more often in later Greek 
(Xen. An. 3.2.9; Theophr. Char. 16.5), although in those situations it is sometimes bound up 
with supplication (Eur. A/c. 162, 183; Pulleyn 1997, 190-1). 

For the most part, the vocabulary used by Greeks of all periods in their prayers is no 
different from that used in everyday speech. An exception is the word &/ithi (“hear”), used 
by Chryses in his invocation of Apollo (IZ. 1.37). The word is cognate with Vedic srudhi (e.g. 
R.V. 8.66.12¢) and it is likely that this reflects a feature inherited from older Indo-European 
poetry (Schmitt 1967, 195-9; Pulleyn 1997, 149-50). Moreover, in Homer 4/ithi is never used 
in addressing a mortal; in later Greek this remains broadly so, with only the most occasional 
exceptions (Soph. Trach. 115; Eur. Ed 1238); &/athi remains the commonest word for 
invoking the gods even though, in prose texts, the root 4/u- has been supplanted for all 
other purposes by akoud. We might attribute this to some general kind of linguistic 
conservatism. But in the absence of a Bible or Book of Common Prayer, it is not unreason- 
able to think that most later Greeks got at least some of their ideas about what a prayer 
might be like from Homer. 


Simon J. Pulleyn 


Pylos 


OCATED IN Messenia, southwestern Peloponnese, Mycenaean Pylos (modern Ano 

Englianos), is the site of a Late Bronze Age palatial complex, conventionally known 

as “The Palace of Nestor” after king Nestor, the ruler of the area described as “sandy 
Pylos” by Homer (e.g. Od. 2.359). The site has yielded the best-preserved mainland 
Mycenaean palace and the most complete set of Linear B tablets. These texts reveal that 
the polity of Pylos was geographically divided into the “Hither Province,” with nine districts, 
and the “Further Province,” comprising land probably acquired at a later stage of expansion, 
with seven districts (Bennet 1999). The number of districts recorded for the Hither Province 
curiously calls to mind the nine sites of Homeric Pylos that each contributed a bull to the 
large-scale seashore sacrifice offered by Nestor to the god Poseidon (Od. 3.4-8). 

Excavations commenced on the hilltop of Ano Englianos in 1939 under Konstantinos 
Kourouniotis and Carl BLEGEN. An impressive array of buildings came to light, including 
the palace proper, or main building, which houses the megaron complex; the southwest 
building, which is of uncertain function; the wine magazine; and the northeast building, 
which is variously interpreted as a workshop and shrine of the female divinity Potnia or a 
warehouse and processing center (see Lupack 2008 and Bendall 2003, respectively). The 
palace and its lower town are estimated to have covered at least eighteen hectares (Hope 
Simpson 2014). 

The main building was the seat of the Mycenaean ruler, whose title, wanax, appears in 
the Linear B tablets that were preserved in the final destruction of the site ca. 1200 B.c. 
These administrative texts were the palace’s accounting records. They show that the palace 
was involved in numerous economic ventures, including taxation (mostly raw materials and 
foodstuffs), land and livestock management, the mobilization of labor, and the production 
of perfumed oil, textiles, chariots, and military equipment, etc. (Duhoux and Morpurgo 
Davies 2008). Most of the records were found in the archives complex (rooms 7 and 8), 
while some were found in other rooms and buildings. The main building contained 
storage rooms (e.g. the oil storerooms 23-24), residential spaces, and work areas, all 
arranged around an open court (3) leading into the megaron complex (4, 5, and 6) — a 
characteristic Mycenaean architectural unit made up of a porch, vestibule, and main hall 
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(the “throne-room”) with a large, central hearth (Blegen and Rawson 1966; Schofield 2007). 
At Pylos, a low base indicates the location of the original throne, and an adjacent groove in 
the floor is interpreted as a libation channel. A painted octopus, a symbol of strength, lies in 
the stucco floor in front of the throne. The dual responsibilities of the Mycenaean ruler, ie. 
secular and religious, may be pointed to by the creatures depicted in the fresco behind the 
throne: lions, whose power was felt in the real world, and griffins, which belong to the 
supernatural world. The priestly duties of the Mycenaean wanax may have been adopted or 
adapted from the Minoan world and other neighboring cultures (see e.g. Palaima 1995, 2016). 

The Linear B texts from Pylos provide a picture of the Mycenaean sociopolitical 
hierarchy: in addition to the wanax (overall ruler), they record the ra-wa-ke-ta, traditionally 
viewed as the military commander, who may have played a key role in integrating outsiders 
into Mycenaean society (Nikoloudis 2008), groups of e-ge-za “followers” connected to the 
palace, lower-level officials, some of whom were based in the countryside, and a range of 
high- and low-status workers. A local body, called the da-mo, was involved in the 
distribution of land, and the religious sector enjoyed a level of autonomy (Lupack 2008) 
that allowed the priestess Evitha to enter into a dispute with the da-mo over the status of her 
landholding (PY Ep 704). 

Cultural practices gleaned from the Pylian architectural and textual remains include the 
existence of an oral poetic tradition similar to Homeric descriptions of singers in perform- 
ance, as represented by a throne-room wall fresco of a bard sitting on a rock playing a lyre, 
entertaining pairs of seated guests. Nearby the depiction of a trussed bull is suggestive of 
sacrificial feasting, a subject also evoked in the vestibule fresco, which shows individuals in 
procession with a bull (Wright 2004; Schofield 2007). The Linear B texts record the 
procurement of local resources (food and animals) for such gatherings, and there was ample 
storage of the necessary service equipment in the palace pantries (19, 20, and 21), while 
Court 63 could have hosted such feasting on the palace grounds. The deliberate deposition 
of burnt bones in the archives complex was perhaps required by the palace as proof of such 
an event having occurred offsite (Isaakidou et al. 2002; Stocker and Davis 2004). Overall, 
the images of storytelling, sacrifice, and feasting from the main building, as well as the 
combat scenes from Hall 64 of the southwest building, capture many of the themes 
expounded in the Homeric portrayal of the Heroic Age. 

Unlike other Mycenaean palatial centers, Pylos was not a fortified citadel during the 
thirteenth century B.c. (Late Helladic IIIB). There is evidence in the seventeenth to 
sixteenth century B.c. for an Early Mycenaean (Late Helladic I) circuit wall (fortification?), 
especially in the northeast area of the site, but its relatively small stones may have been reused 
later for other building activities (Zangger et al. 1997, 613; Cooper 20174). This lack of 
fortifications might give the impression that Bronze Age Pylos was rustic and rural in 
character, but it was by no means underdeveloped or isolated. In fact, the evidence shows 
the opposite: for example, an artificial harbor was engineered and maintained southwest of 
the palace by diverting a nearby river to create a protected port away from the sea (Davis 
1998); architectural remains point to two earlier palacelike structures of late Middle Helladic 
and Late Helladic I-II date (seventeenth-fifteenth centuries B.c.), below the Late Helladic 
IIIB (thirteenth century B.c.) palace, showing strong similarities to Minoan architecture, 
including wall construction techniques (Cooper 2017a, 2017b; Nelson 2017); an extensive 
underground hydraulic system of drains dates to the late Middle Helladic period (seventeenth 
century) and is remarkably similar to those used in Minoan Crete at that time (Cooper 2017b). 
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In addition to this long history of development at the site, ceramic connections between Pylos 
and Minoan Crete have been proposed (Rutter 2005) and the Pylian Linear B texts record 
women working throughout the kingdom who originated from across the Aegean and 
western Anatolia (PY A series). Bronze Age Pylos was not an insular community. 

This is also evident from the spectacular discovery of an undisturbed, rectangular stone- 
built grave of Late Helladic IIA date, ca. 1500 B.c. (thus, earlier than the extant palace of 
the thirteenth century B.c. and contemporary with the later shaft graves of MycENAE), 
located east of the palace and dubbed the Griffin Warrior Tomb, owing to a griffin carved 
on a plaque found inside it. The grave contained a single male, aged 30—35, accompanied by 
hundreds of precious artifacts including a gold necklace, vessels of gold, silver, and bronze, a 
suit of bronze armor and a BOARS’ TUSK HELMET, an ivory-handled bronze mirror, over 
fifty sealstones, one of which depicts an intricately carved battle scene, and four exquisite 
gold rings depicting Minoan ritual scenes that were probably of Cretan manufacture (Davis 
and Stocker 2016; Davis and Stocker 2017). Access to exotic items such as these, which 
imparted wealth and status to their owners, would have played a role in the emergence of 
powerful authority figures in the early stages of Mycenaean social complexity and state 
formation (Nakassis et al. 2016). The Griffin Warrior was most likely such a figure. 

Alongside the tholos (“beehive”) tombs and chamber tombs found in the surrounding 
countryside administered by the Pylian palace, numerous settlement sites have been 
tentatively identified as places recorded in the Linear B tablets (Davis 1998; Hope Simpson 
2014). These may also provide crucial insights into the formative stages of Mycenaean state 
organization. For instance, Nichoria is viewed as fi-mi-to-a-ke-e; in the fourteenth century 
B.c. (LH IIIAz period), after the Palace of Pylos is believed to have gained control of it, an 
elite tholos tomb was erected there, perhaps to serve the needs of a recently arrived palatial 
official or district governor (Bennet 1999). Another site, Iklaina, possibly a-pu,-we, yielded 
a fragmentary Linear B tablet, provisionally dated to the fifteenth to fourteenth centuries 
B.c. (LH JIB-IIIA2 early period), thereby predating the bulk of tablets recovered from 
Pylos itself, and potentially holding clues about the use of writing in the development of 
Mycenaean states (see Shelmerdine 2015 for both Nichoria and Iklaina). 

In the final phase of the palace, several architectural modifications point to an increased 
desire to control access to the palace. Enclosed courts 42 and 47, within which perfumed oil 
was produced (Shelmerdine 1985), effectively shut off entry to the building from the east. 
Access from outside to the oil storerooms was also blocked. The late construction of the 
wine magazine, the northeast building, and courts 42 and 47 could point to the palace’s 
attempt to increase its control over the activities and storage of products associated with 
these structures, by placing them within the physical orbit of the palace. 

The palace was destroyed by fire at the beginning of the twelfth century B.c. (Hope 
Simpson 2014). There is evidence for post-Bronze Age activity across the hilltop (Cooper 
20174; Davis 2017). Intriguingly, in the Homeric Catalogue of Ships, king Nestor of Pylos is 
said to have sent ninety ships on the expedition to Troy, exceeded only by Agamemnon’s 
contingent of one hundred from Mycenae (Iliad 2.592, 569; CATALOGUE OF SHIPS, 
ARCHAEOLOGY; CATALOGUE OF SHips, LiTerARY Aspects). This detail from the 
Iliad may hint at the past glory of the Bronze Age site of Pylos. 


Stavroula Nikoloudis 


Religious Festivals in Homer 


HE CONCEPT of religious festivals would not be a familiar one for most readers of 

Homer. Although the gods play a crucial role in both the I/ad and the Odyssey, 

festivals in their honor are notoriously absent from the poems. The lack of a 
standard religious system (Clay, Homeric RELIGION) which would create the need for 
specific calendar festivals and rituals, along with the difficulties presented by the context in 
which the action takes place in the epics, do not allow for the existence of formalized or 
institutionalized events of the type known from historical times. The world of the Iiad, 
being that of a military expedition, stands apart from established social and religious norms, 
whereas that of the Odyssey revolves around the concept of inverted social order and the 
impiety that ensues from that, with similar effect. Yet there are many instances of religious 
practice in the poems, associated mostly, but not only, with the performance of sacrifice, 
which, although not part of standardized rituals or ceremonies, seem to point towards more 
formalized religious traditions. 

Sacrifices in Homer are generally of three types: commensal, made in honor of a god and 
followed by a feast (e.g. IZ 1.447, 2.402, 7.3133 Od. 3.5, 14.418); oath-making (I/. 3.264, 19.252; 
Prayers AND Vows), made to seal an oath and followed by the disposal of the sacrificed 
victim’s carcass (Priam takes the sheep back to Troy at I/. 3.310-13, and ‘Talthybius throws 
the carcass of the boar into the sea at I/. 19.266-8); and, finally, sacrifices both for and to the 
dead in which the victims are burned after being ritually killed (UZ 23.30; Od. 11.34-46). 
Each type appears to follow a standard format with slight variations (Kitts 2011; see also 
OFFERINGS IN Homer). Even though it is difficult to ascertain whether sacrificial 
practices mirror particular religious practices (Kitts 2003, 16), the act of sacrifice is clearly 
in the center of most ritual activities in Homer, and as such it must have played a crucial 
role in any religious festival. In fact, the Odyssey offers some proof of that in the description 
of the grand sacrifice to Poseidon by Nestor and the Pylians in Book 3 (Od. 3.5-6). 
Although we are not told whether this sacrifice takes place within the context of a particular 
festival, several elements indicate that we are faced with a rather formal and festive occasion. 
To begin with, the Pylians are gathered by the sea (Od. 3.5), while the crowd is divided into 
nine groups around equal sitting places, each accommodating 500 men, evidently a very 
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large gathering and one which would have involved not only the elite male population, but 
likely the majority of the male members of Pylian society. Each group is preparing to 
sacrifice nine black bulls. The color is not accidental but rather creates a link between the 
victims and Poseidon, who is here called the dark-haired earth-shaker (Od. 3.6). There 
seems to be a connection between elements and colors, synthesizing an imposing and 
ritually relevant image: people gather by the sea (often wine-dark in Homer, I/. 2.613, 5.771, 
7.88, 23.143; Od. 1.183, 3.286, 4.474, 5-349, 6.170), to celebrate its god, the dark-haired 
Poseidon, by sacrificing many d/ack bulls — symbolic not only for their color but also for 
their strength. The image portrayed is certainly one of particular religious significance, and 
it would not be too daring to associate it with a formal type of festival held in honor of 
Poseidon. 

In support of this view, scholars have recently argued that the Homeric description could 
be close to what an actual Mycenaean religious festival could have looked like (Isaakidou 
et al. 2002). Recent discoveries of large deposits of oxen bones at the “Palace of Nestor” 
have been interpreted as large burnt offerings, while the many dining vessels that were 
recovered from the areas adjacent to the deposits seem to indicate that a feast had followed 
the sacrifices (Stocker and Davis 2004; Nakassis 2012). In this respect, the commensal 
nature of the sacrifice as described in Book 3 fits well with the evidence recovered from the 
archaeological record, while at the same time the prominence of Poseidon in the Linear 
B offering tablets from Pylos provides a possible match regarding the honored deity — as 
Nestor informs Telemachus, he has just arrived at the feast of Poseidon (Od. 3.43-4). 

Some lines later Nestor performs another sacrifice (Od. 3.375-81), to be followed by 
another feast (3.427-9), held in awed recognition of Athena’s epiphany, which again 
appears to carry cultic significance. The hero chooses the victim carefully (3.383), then 
instructs the goldsmith Laerces to gild the heifer’s horns with gold (3.425-6). The elabor- 
ation on the sacrifice motif indicates that we might have another echo of religious practice 
from the remote Mycenaean past; there is a striking parallel in the archaeological record of 
the practice of horn-gilding in Mycenaean times, with the silver-gold bull’s head rhyton 
from Shaft Grave IV at Mycenae (Vermeule 1964, 95; 1975, 48). 

What we can surmise from this evidence, however, is not that the Homeric description 
corresponds with actual Mycenaean practice, but rather that it represents an echo of a well- 
known religious festival that once used to take place at Pylos. Whether that was a recurring 
festival — annual or otherwise — is impossible to say. 

Odyssey 20 offers us another instance of a possible religious festival featuring a grand 
sacrifice, this time in honor of Apollo. Soon after Odysseus’s arrival at Ithaca, we find the 
heralds leading a hecatomb to the shadowy meadow (Od. 20.278) of Apollo, where the 
sacrifice takes place (Od. 20.276-8). Although in Homer the offering of hecatombs is often 
associated with Apollo, it does not require a formal religious context, but can occur under 
several pretexts (see for instance I/. 1.430-57, where the Achaeans propitiate Apollo by 
offering a hecatomb). However, in the aforementioned passage of Od. 20, several elements 
appear to recall a formalized festival, similar to the one the Pylians celebrated in honor of 
Poseidon. The occasion appears to be public, and not just for the elites (or the suitors as the 
scholiast remarks, 2 ad 20.276). This is demonstrated by the fact that the procession passes 
through the city (Od. 20.276) and furthermore by Antinous’s comment that it is a festival of 
the land/people (Od. 21.258). Secondly, the time of the procession, at the turn of the month 
(Od. 19.306-7), seems to have some ritualistic significance and has led scholars to suggest 
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that it may be recalling the historical festival of the Hecatomboia (Thomson 1943, 57 n. 403 
Russo et al. 1992, 120-1). The festival took place in the beginning of the month and, as the 
name betrays, it featured the sacrifice of a hecatomb to Apollo (possibly referred to in 
Hdt. 1.31; see Burkert 1972a, 162-3). If this is indeed the festival implied, then the reference 
in Odyssey 20 can be thought of as looking forward in time, evoking Archaic and Classical 
religious practices, in contrast to the Pylian festival, which appears to recall earlier Myce- 
naean practice. 

Processions form a different, bloodless, religious practice, which relates to the female 
sphere in the Homeric epics. They are as much part of festive occasions, such as marriages 
(cf. the description of the bridal procession on Achilles’ shield, I/ 18.491-6), as they are of 
formal worship. In Book 6 Hector instructs Hecuba to gather the other elder women of 
Troy and offer a robe (zéz/oc) along with burnt offerings to Athena with the hope that the 
goddess would stop Diomedes’ rampage. The ritual consists of several steps starting from 
the unlocking of the temple’s door (JZ 6.89), which indicates that this is a special occasion. 
Once Theano, the priestess of Athena, has opened the gates, the women release a sacred cry 
(ddoAvyf, 6.301; similar sacred cries are raised by the Pylians at 3.450, by Penelope at 4.767, 
and nearly by Eurycleia at 22.408, who is stopped before she releases the cry) and raise their 
hands, while the priestess places the robe on the knees of Athena’s statue (J/. 6.303). The 
similarities with the pep/os offering to Athena at the festival of the Panathenaea in Classical 
Athens are too many to go unnoticed (Karanika 2001, 285-6; Graziosi and Haubold 2o10, 
28) and have occasionally led scholars to argue that the entire ritual is an Athenian inter- 
polation (Lorimer 1950, 442-9). However, there is no reason to believe that such an 
interpolation ever happened. On the contrary, it would seem likely that the Iliadic passage 
remembers a ritual with longstanding roots in Greek religious practice. Female processions 
are, after all, another favorite motif of Minoan and Mycenaean art. 

The search for religious festivals in the Homeric epics leaves one with few but important 
finds, which can offer a glimpse of early Greek religious practices, before their restructuring 
and formalization in historical times. Although the evidence is not enough to lead to 
definite conclusions, it does show beyond doubt that the Homeric heroes not only 
celebrated their gods, but also that their rituals would have been familiar to Greeks of the 
Archaic and Classical periods. 


George A. Gazis 


Schliemann, Heinrich 


ROSSING THE Atlantic in 1492, Christopher Columbus sought to discover a new sea 

route to Asia. Instead he found a New World. So Heinrich Schliemann sought to 

discover the archaeological remains of Homeric society, when “there never was 
such a thing as ‘Homeric society” (Whitley, Homer anv History). What Schliemann 
discovered was a new chapter in human history: the Aegean Bronze Age; and in his short 
twenty-year archaeological career, his excavations and discoveries gave rise to Aegean 
Prehistory, a flourishing subfield of archaeology. 

Born in Germany, Heinrich Schliemann (1822-1890) made his fortune in business in 
the Netherlands, Russia, France, and the United States before the age of forty-six. In the 
remaining years of his life, he gained worldwide fame with pioneering excavations at the 
Late Bronze Age sites of Troy (Hisarlik) in Turkey and Mycenae in Greece. His 
spectacular discoveries there were followed by excavations at other Bronze Age sites in 
Greece, particularly Tiryns and Orchomenos. As a result, he was regarded by many — 
especially the fascinated public that read about his discoveries in the media and in 
Schliemann’s popular books — as the very embodiment of the “Archaeologist.” Schliemann’s 
stature grew after his death in 1890, and as recently as the 1960s he occupied a privileged 
position in the history of the discipline, sometimes being called the “Father of Mediterra- 
nean Archaeology” (Traill 1995, 301). Schliemann is thus perhaps “the most famous 
archaeologist in the world” (Runnels 2007, 1), and there is no doubt that he is one of the 
few archaeologists to be recognized by the general public, making him “the emblematic 
archaeologist of all time” (Traill 1995, 306). 

Despite this fame, Schliemann’s reputation amongst professional archaeologists has been 
less secure. Reevaluations in the 1970s and 1980s brought his reputation into question, and 
the work of many scholars — the names of David Traill, William Calder HI, and Donald 
Easton are most closely connected with this movement — challenged the veracity of 
Schliemann’s claims, both about himself and about the archaeological sites he excavated. 
They point to his deceptive practices in business and in his private life, and these allegations 
extend to his excavations. He is accused of “salting” his excavations with made-up finds, 
misrepresenting the circumstances of specific finds, and even faking important artifacts 
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such as the so-called Mask of Agamemnon from Mycenae. This scholarly assault brought 
about Schliemann’s demotion from the status of a “gifted amateur who proved the experts 
wrong” (Traill 1995, 8) — a common portrayal in the early biographies (Ludwig 1931) — to 
that of a “pathological liar” (Traill 1995, 303). These allegations have serious implications. 
Fotiadis argues that Schliemann can be credited with changing the trajectory of Aegean 
prehistory, which was on a very different course before his excavations at Troy and Mycenae 
(Fotiadis 2016, 91-2). It follows that if his archaeological methods and results are ques- 
tioned then the foundations of Aegean prehistory would be weakened. 

Was Schliemann a bumbling, mendacious amateur, or was he a competent archaeologist, 
at least as judged by the standards of his day? Although his early excavations were 
amateurish, and his private life and business dealings leave much to be desired in terms 
of strict honesty, Schliemann’s published excavation reports nevertheless show a trajectory 
from an artless would-be travel writer, to an amateur archaeologist, and finally to an 
innovative and competent archaeologist. His excavation reports were published in a series 
of well-illustrated and widely circulated books in multiple languages (Runnels 2007). The 
reports show a steady growth in professionalism in the form of illustration and documen- 
tation, and reveal an abiding interest in stratigraphy and context. Schliemann’s books 
demonstrate that he strove continually for improvement, as he did in other aspects of his 
varied career. His first published book (1867) is an account of world travel that included a 
visit to China and Japan, suggesting that his original ambition was to become a travel 
writer. His transformation into an archaeologist, which he romanticized in the autobio- 
graphical prefaces to his later published works, emerged after his publication of Ithaque, le 
Péloponnése, Troie (1869), which was based on a short trip to Greece and Ottoman Turkey. 
Later he “backdated” his archaeological ambitions to his early childhood, evidently in order 
to create a more romantic autobiography. His first archaeological works, Antiquités 
troyennes and Atlas des Antiquités troyennes, appeared in 1874 and represent his first excav- 
ation efforts. They are notable for their innovative methods, such as the use of photographic 
documentation. That said, they lack systematic documentation. Schliemann corrected this 
defect in his later publications, as he learned how to dig and publish his finds from more 
experienced archaeological colleagues such as Sir John Evans in England and Frank 
Calvert, the American Consul in the Troad, who convinced Schliemann to excavate at 
Hisarlik/Troy in the first place. From 1875 on, Schliemann’s books show that he assimilated 
and innovated methods for documenting his excavations (Runnels 2007). 

His published works, like Mycenae (1878), follow a steady and rising trajectory in size, 
quantity, and quality. Schliemann’s growing professionalism can be judged not only by the 
influence of his books on the format and appearance of publications by later Aegean 
prehistorians, but also by their continuing use today. For example, Schliemann’s books 
are still good sources of descriptions, dating, and context information for certain classes of 
stone tools that were largely ignored by “professional” archaeologists working in Greece 
after Schliemann’s death. Schliemann also articulated coherent research designs and expli- 
citly tested hypotheses, for example in his survey of the Troad (Reise in der Troas im Mai 
1881), which was carried out expressly to test the hypothesis that Hisarlik was the only 
Bronze Age site in the Troad large and deeply stratified enough to be the site of Troy. He 
closely observed context in his excavations and used the totality of the evidence, from 
architecture to the humblest of artifacts — for example, obsidian flakes and clay spindle 
whorls — to formulate his conclusions. And well in advance of his time, his research was 
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multidisciplinary; he added extensive appendixes to his publications often written by noted 
experts on forensics, meteorology, paleoanthropology, botany, and geography. Schliemann 
also engaged in the prompt publication of his excavations, usually in the year following the 
end of an excavation season. In addition, his books were issued in multiple languages and 
editions, and were profusely illustrated with maps, plans, photographs, drawings of strati- 
graphy, architecture, and artifacts. Above all, the attentive reader can follow his many 
changes of mind (such as the identity of the specific settlement layer at Hisarlik that he 
considered to be the Homeric city). Schliemann set standards still employed in archaeo- 
logical publications to this day. His work has stood the test of time, and the foundations of 
Aegean Prehistory are secure. 


Curtis Runnels 


Shield of Achilles 


Hephaistos at Thetis’s request to replace Achilles’ armor that was taken by 

Hector after Patroklos’s death. The Shield’s decoration is complex, and there 

has been much debate over the interpretation of its iconography. Unlike objects such as the 

BOARS’ TUSK HELMET (J/. 10.260—71), examples of which have been found in Mycenean 

graves dating from 1650 to 1150 B.c. (Everson 2004, 5), the Shield of Achilles — whose 

description is the first example of EKPHRASIS in ancient Greek literature — is purely a 
literary creation (Schadewaldt 1965, 357; Kakridis 1971, 108-9). 

The Shield is described as having a silver strap and a triple rim, but the exact plan of its 


H OMER DESCRIBES the Shield of Achilles in I/iad 18.478—608 as it is being made by 


pictorial decoration is unclear (Taplin 1980, 5). It can, though, be understood to fall 
within five concentric circles. Homer’s description starts at the center and moves out- 
wards: the first circle depicts the earth, sky, and sea, the sun, the moon waxing full, and 
the constellations — Pleiades, Hyades, Orion, and the Bear (J/. 18.4839). On the second 
circle are two cities with two scenes each. The first city holds wedding celebrations with a 
procession, and a law case is taking place in the agora because a dispute has arisen between 
two men over the poiné (blood price) for a man who has been killed. The two men speak 
their cases and the elders, who are seated in a circle of polished stones, give their 
judgment in turns. Two gold talents lie in the middle of the circle intended to be given 
to the one who gives the most correct judgement (J/. 18.490-508). The other city is 
besieged by an army. The depiction of this city shows an ambush within a pastoral scene 
and a gruesome battle scene. Personified Eris (Strife), Kudoimos (Confusion), and Ker 
(Death) are also engaged in the battle and they are shown fighting over the wounded, the 
dying, and the dead, dragging them about on the battlefield (J/ 18.509-40; see PER- 
SONIFICATION IN HoMER). 

The third circle depicts pastoral life. This section is divided into three areas showing the 
seasons with corresponding agricultural activities (J/ 18.541-89). There is a harvest of grain 
on a king’s estate while heralds prepare a feast at the side with women pouring white barley 
for meals (J/. 18.550-60); the king stands among them overseeing the prosperity with joy 
(I/. 18.556). There is also a harvest of grapes (J/. 18.5617) and at Iliad 18.573-86, lions break 
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in on the pastoral world and attack a bull. Herdsmen and their dogs try in vain to stop it. 
Next, at I/iad 18.587-89, is a meadow with grazing sheep and dwellings. 

On the fourth circle, young men and women dance, holding each other by the wrists, 
while a crowd watches and enjoys the spectacle. The women wear garlands and the men 
wear golden daggers hanging from silver belts. They dance lightly, and a s1m1LE compares 
their speed and skill to that of a potter lightly spinning a wheel. In the center of the dance is 
a pair of tumblers who lead the dancing. This scene goes all the way around the circle 
without division (I/ 18.590—606). The fifth circle shows the Ocean river running along the 
outer rim of the Shield (J/. 18.607-9). 

The Shield is thus covered with an array of scenes, with only two areas depicting 
concepts related to war. The rest concerns a city at peace, law, weddings, festivals, 
agriculture, and dance, as well as the natural elements. The Shield is bound by the natural 
elements of the earth, sky, moon, and heavenly bodies of the first/inner circle, and the 
encircling Ocean river of the fifth/outer circle. In this sense, the Shield is a microcosm of 
the universe (Taplin 1980, 9). The symmetry and balance of the composition have been 
noted in the contrasts between the city at war and the city at peace, the wedding and the law 
court, and the depiction of both harmony and discord in general (Schadewaldt 1965, 365). It 
is clear that the Shield does not present a single theme but many, including the continuity 
of life symbolized by the circles (Reinhardt 1961, 401-4). 

The poet describes the Shield as it is being created by Hephaistos, as a work in progress — 
not a finished product. ‘The scenes on the Shield are presented as encapsulated narratives, 
unfolding separately and set apart from the main Iliadic narrative. This style is natural 
because it is the usual method of expression in oral traditions (Minchin 1999, 128-31). The 
Shield not only comprises unfolding, contained narratives, but movement and sound are 
also a part of it (Cullhed 2014, 192-219). For example, the agricultural scene does not depict 
a static field but rather the plowing of a field, and the actions of the figures are described as 
a dynamic whole: “And whenever they came to the top of the field, a man would come to 
them and hand each of them a cup of honey-sweet wine” (J/. 18.544-5). The description of 
sounds makes the scenes more lifelike: The voices of the great wedding song “arise” (ororei; 
I. 18.493), as if the voices could actually be heard, along with the music of flutes and lyres 
(I/. 18.495). The figures’ emotions are also described: the workers are “eager to reach the top 
of the field” (JZ 18.541~7; Becker 1990, 143). Finally, the thoughts of the individuals are 
expressed, as when the women marvel (¢haumaxon; Il. 18.495-6) while watching the 
wedding procession (Becker 1990, 109). 

It has been argued that the Shield’s images are unrelated to the action in the epic, and 
that this lack of connection serves to highlight Achilles’ tragic relationship to the Shield 
(Marg 1971, 24, 38). However, despite their being set apart from the general narrative of the 
Iliad, the events and themes depicted on the Shield are best appreciated when interpreted in 
relation to those of the narrative (Becker 1995, 101-48). The events portrayed on the Shield, 
such as the wedding, the agricultural scene with its joyfully content king, and the dance, 
contrast with the early death that Achilles chooses by taking up the Shield. These are life 
experiences that Achilles will never enjoy. Such scenes also remind us of the life that all of 
the men at Troy are missing, making the battle scenes that much more poignant. Andersen 
(1976) sees the Shield’s scenes as paralleling and commenting on events of the I/iad. In 
particular, he argues that the trial scene, which he sees as being concerned with whether 
the wronged family would be required to accept the blood price instead of taking revenge 
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(i.e. not whether the murderer had paid the blood price in full; Andersen 1976, 12-15), 
should be interpreted as the poet’s commentary on the issues surrounding Achilles’ refusal 
to take proper compensation, first for Briseis, and then for the death of Patroklos. Muellner 
([1976] 2016) also points out that the term ewkhomai (II. 18.499) is used in this scene with 
juridical force — just as it is in the Linear B texts and in every other use of the word in 
historical texts (see also Edwards 1991, Westbrook 1992, 53-76). Nagy (1997a) picks up on 
this previous work and proposes that the trial scene indirectly demonstrates that the poet 
composed his work within a society that was already becoming a polis, with the démos, the 
people who are to decide which judge had spoken most correctly, representing the people of 
the polis. 

Lessing ([1766] 1962) notes the concept of “limitlessness” in the trial scene, observing that 
the Shield itself is open-ended in the same way as the narrative of the I/iad. Nagy furthers 
this argument of the Shield’s “limitlessness” and observes that the circles on the Shield 
expand outward beyond the Shield and even beyond the telling of the epic itself, as those 
watching the trial on the Shield merge with those who are listening to the story — the 
audience — who are themselves becoming “the people of the polis.” “Ultimately,” as Nagy 
(1997a, 207) points out, “these people are even ourselves”. 

The Homeric Shield of Achilles has inspired later imitations in Greek and Latin 
literature. Lessing ([1766] 1962, 99-100) in particular compares Achilles’ shield to the one 
Hephaistos makes for Aeneas in Virgil’s Aeneid (8.625-728; see also De Jong 2015). In 
addition to Aeneas’s shield, there is the ekphrasis of the Hesiodic Shield of Herakles, and the 
mention of the Shield of Achilles in Euripides’ Electra (442-82). The most renowned 
twentieth-century reception is W. H. Auden’s 1952 poem “The Shield of Achilles.” 


Elizabeth. A. Stockdale 


Slavery in Homer and Hesiod 


T HE HEROES of the J/iad and Odyssey are very wealthy men. They own large tracts of 
land, vast flocks of domesticated animals, huge stores of grain, wine, and other 
produce, valuable objects made of precious metals, and grand palaces. But one of 
their most important assets was slaves. In one of his Cretan tales, Odysseus claims that he 
once owned “countless” slaves (Od. 17.240). Agamemnon has so many slaves that he could 
promise to give Achilles seven slave women as gifts (JZ 9.270~-76). In addition to the 
numerous male slaves in his household, Alcinoos is said to have fifty slave women 
(Od. 7.103, 6.69-70). Odysseus also possesses fifty slave women (Od. 22.421-2), and he 
has many male slaves who tend his flocks. The most prominent slave in his household is the 
loyal Eumaeus, who was kidnapped as a child and bought by Laertes (Od. 14.59-66). Four 
other slaves help Eumaeus to look after the pigs, and other slaves such Philoitius 
(Od. 20.185) and Melanthius guard his twelve herds of cattle, twelve flocks of sheep, twelve 
of pigs and twelve of goats (Od. 14.100—4). When the Achaeans buy wine from Eueneos 
during their campaign against Troy, they pay with bronze, iron, hides, oxen, and slaves 
taken in war (I/. 7.474-5). Even those heroes who are not depicted as wealthy have several 
slaves. After his son Odysseus has been away for many years, Laertes has fallen into 
straitened circumstances yet still owns Dolios, a Sicilian woman and their six sons, a total 
of eight slaves (Od. 24.383—90, 497). In his Works and Days, Hesiod assumes that the average 
farmer in Boeotia will have slaves to perform the main tasks involved in farming: they plow 


and sow crops (405-9, 458-61, 469—71), during the summer they build barns (502-3), plant 
vines (571), reap the harvest (571-3), and winnow the grain (597-9). 

As Thucydides (1.10.3) warns, the poets tend to exaggerate, but even if we allow for 
some epic inflation of heroic wealth, the slaveholdings of men in the poems of Homer 
and Hesiod appear to have been comparable to those attested in Classical Athens. In a 
careful study of the number of slaves at Athens, Sargent (1924) has calculated that among 
the wealthiest the average number of slaves was in the range of twenty-two per family. 
Plato (Rep. 9.578e) indicates that only a very wealthy man would own more than fifty 
slaves. Hodkinson has argued that in Classical Sparta the wealthiest families may have 
had up to 125 helots, but these were clearly exceptional (Hodkinson 2008, 315). Even if we 
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reduce the numbers of slaves held by the Homeric heroes by half or more, the numbers are 
comparable. 

Nor is there any reason to believe that the status of those who are called dmoes, dmoai, 
and douloi in the Homeric poems and Hesiod was fundamentally different from those of 
slaves living in Athens and other Greek po/eis during the Classical period (Harris 2012). The 
masters of slaves in the Odyssey and the I/iad exercise the same rights of ownership over 
their human property as masters did in later periods. They have the right to kill the slaves 
they own: Odysseus has the disloyal Melanthius and the women who slept with the suitors 
executed without any fear of revenge (Od. 21.1-16, 22.440-5, 462-73). Achilles slaughters 
over the grave of Patroclus the Trojan princes captured in war, who have become his slaves 
(I/. 18.3367, 23.1756). Laertes has the power to use Eurycleia for sex even though he does 
not exercise the right out of respect for his own wife (Od. 1.425-33). Masters exercise their 
right to the “fruits” of slaves by claiming the rights of ownership over their children. For 
example, Melantheus and Melantho, the children of the slave Dolios, become the slaves of 
Laertes and Odysseus (Od. 17.212, 18.320-5). When a master sold his slaves, he was the one 
who received the price paid for them and thus had the right to capital UZ 7.472-5; 
Od. 14.296-7, 15.427-9, 452-3, 483). The slaves in the I/iad and the Odyssey are not in 
temporary bondage, but are enslaved for life and will be inherited by the master’s heirs after 
he dies (IZ. 19.330—3: Neoptolemus inherits the slaves of his father Achilles). Slaves can also 
be used as payment to give compensation to those whom the master has wronged: when 
Agamemnon admits that he was wrong to seize Briseis from Achilles, he offers to compen- 
sate him with a payment of seven tripods, ten talents of gold, twelve cauldrons, twelve 
horses, and seven slave women from Lesbos (J/ 9.122-30, 262-72). Slaves are clearly 
distinguished from wage laborers and do not receive payment for their work. The swine 
that the slave Eumaeus tends belong to Odysseus, and any increase in their numbers is for 
Odysseus’s benefit (Od. 14.3-4, 526-7). Masters regarded slaves as their property, over 
whom they exercised all the rights of ownership, not just domination (pace Vlassopoulos 
[2011], who claims that the conception of slaves as property originates with Aristotle). 

Finley ([1954] 1978, 58-9) noted that when Odysseus sees Achilles in the underworld, 
the hero says that he would rather work for a man who has no land than be prince among 
the dead (Od. 11.488—91). He assumed that Achilles had chosen the lowest possible status 
for a person and concluded that the slave must have ranked above the hired worker. But 
the assumption is not warranted. No Homeric hero would prefer slavery to death. The 
hired worker at least has his freedom and some respect. The slave is degraded and without 
honor, a position that Achilles would have found intolerable. As Garlan (1988, 35) notes, 
“The condition of a thete, which the dead Achilles declares that he would prefer to that of 
a king in the Underworld, is no doubt simply the worst of conditions reserved by the gods 
for a free man.” 

A better indication of the general contempt for slaves is found in Eumaeus’s statement 
that Zeus takes away half a man’s value when the day of slavery overtakes him (Od. 17.322-3). 
One of the marks of humiliation for the slave was being forced to wear demeaning clothes 
(Od. 14.342-3). When Odysseus, pretending to be a stranger, sees his father poorly dressed, 
he assumes that he is a slave (Od. 24.249-50). But perhaps the greatest sign of the slave’s 
lack of honor is the way that his body is treated after death. After killing the suitors, 
Odysseus treats their bodies with respect and leaves them for their relatives to bury (Od. 
22.446-50). But the body of Melanthius is mutilated and fed to the dogs (Od. 22.474-7). 
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And there is no mention of the bodies of the hanged slave women; their corpses simply 
disappear. All free men, even enemies, have the right to burial. As degraded individuals, 
slaves are denied this honor. 

As in Classical Athens, the ownership of numerous slaves enabled the wealthy to 
generate the surplus needed to maintain their power and prestige in their communities. 
When leaders gave feasts for their friends and supporters, the food and drink were 
produced by slaves (Od. 3.390-2). Slaves also produced the garments given to guest- 
friends (xenoi; Od. 7.103—6, 8.392, 403, 430, 13-13) and tended the cattle given as bride gifts 
(1. 9.65~75, 11.244). The heroes of the I/iad could not have purchased the armor they needed 
in battle unless slaves produced a substantial surplus (Thalmann 1998, 50). 

There is therefore no reason to believe that Greek communities became slave societies 
only after 600 B.c. (pace Osborne 2007, 300). When describing the crisis confronting him 
as archon in 594 B.c., the lawgiver and poet Solon mentions in several passages the constant 
raiding for slaves and plunder. Solon reports that many poor Athenians have been sold 
abroad and bound in humiliating fetters (fr. 4.23-25 [West]) and that some Athenians are 
slaves who tremble before their masters at home while others have been sold abroad 
(fr. 36.815 [West]). What Solon did was to abolish the practice of slavery for debt, not 
debt bondage, which continued in Athens and other Greek communities like Gortyn well 
into the Classical period (Harris 2006, 249-69). The communities of the Greek world did 
not become societies in which slavery played a large role in the production of wealth for the 
elite only in the sixth century B.c. and later. Slavery was already widespread in the society 
depicted by the Homeric poems and enabled leaders like Agamemmnon, Achilles, and 
Priam to maintain their power and prestige. 


Edward M. Harris 


Supplication in Homer 


Y ONE reckoning, forty-five acts of supplication occur in the I/iad and the Odyssey 
B (Naiden 2009, 321-2). Besides structuring much of the story, these acts of suppli- 

cation showcase diverse participants and settings, from Zeus and Thetis to 
Eumaeus and the beggar he does not know is Odysseus, from the Homeric battlefield to 
the Underworld. These acts nevertheless adhere to a procedure with four steps. 

First, the suppliants approach the person or group they are supplicating; second, they 
perform a stereotypical gesture such as clasping the knees; third comes a request (e.g. to 
have one’s life spared, or to obtain a favor), along with arguments made in favor of the 
request or with an appeal to pity; fourth comes the response of the person being suppli- 
cated, who may be termed the supplicandus. Crucially, the supplicandus is not bound to 
accept a suppliant’s plea, even if it is made in customary and proper fashion. On the 
contrary, the supplicandus is always free to accept or reject the request, and this decision 
constitutes the climax of the practice. Even if the suppliant’s plea is accepted, this success 
does not necessarily mean that the suppliant is given lifelong protection or status, such as 
that given a xenos. Other outcomes are possible, such as the suppliant’s being spared and 
then ransomed or enslaved. 

In Homer, as elsewhere in Greek literature, a characteristic feature of the first step, when 
the suppliant approaches the supplicandus, is the choice between approaching a person and 
approaching an altar through which the suppliant can appeal to a household or a commu- 
nity. The approach to the altar involves a god in the act of supplication, and obliges the 
supplicandus to take the suppliant seriously, even if it does not oblige him to be favorable. 
When the singer Phemius decides to supplicate in Odyssey 22, he realizes that he has this 
choice between the altar of the household Zeus and Odysseus, and prefers Odysseus, 
clasping the hero’s knees. He supplicates successfully. Moments earlier, the seer Leodes 
faces the same choice, and also prefers Odysseus, but fails to supplicate successfully, and 
Odysseus puts him to death. 

A characteristic feature of the second step is clasping the knees, as Phemius does. About 
one-third of all Homeric suppliants perform this gesture. Warriors use it to avoid death on 
the battlefield, Circe uses it to bring Odysseus to bed, and one of Odysseus’s soldiers uses it 
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to avoid going into combat. A range of suppliants avail themselves of other gestures. 
Hecuba exposes her breast to Hector and begs him not to fight. She is on the palace wall, 
and he is on the ground, and so the distance between them makes the knee clasp 
impossible. Chryses, however, avoids this gesture because of his dignity as a priest, and 
so he presents ribbons wound around a scepter. In other cases, the suppliant performs no 
gesture, and merely says that he is “clasping knees” in a figurative sense. Merely verbal acts 
of supplication amount to eighteen of the forty-five in the two poems. 

The third step, when a suppliant makes a request and perhaps an argument in favor of 
granting it, is also multifarious. Warriors on the battlefield ask to be spared, and offer 
ransom. Fugitive murderers arriving in a new place ask to be taken in. Odysseus asks Aeolus 
for help, and Thetis asks Zeus for help while interceding on behalf of her son, a structural 
variant. Some suppliants ask for pity, Phemius and Leodes among them. Yet pity is not an 
infallible appeal, any more than an offer of ransom is. Of the five suppliants who ask for it, 
three succeed, but two fail. One is Leodes, and the other is Lycaon, a battlefield suppliant 
who offers a ransom to Achilles. 

The fate of these two suppliants illustrates the unpredictability of supplication: of the 
forty-five suppliants in Homer, ten meet with rejection, and six of these ten are immedi- 
ately put to death. Of the other four, one is Hecuba, and another is Hector, who begs 
Achilles for proper burial. Rejecting this unimpeachable request has no harmful conse- 
quences for the supplicandus. 

Odysseus is the remaining rejected suppliant. Twice he asks for xenia, but the suppli- 
candus refuses to grant this social favor. One of these two supplicandi is Aeolus, who 
explains to Odysseus why he rejects him: the wandering hero is, he says, “hateful to the 
gods.” Aeolus’s reason illustrates the role of the gods in Homeric supplication. While the 
gods want suppliants to be heard, they do not want either moral norms or their own whims 
ignored. The other occasion on which Odysseus asks for xenia, in the cave of the Cyclops, is 
among the most complex acts of supplication in Homer. Odysseus makes a legitimate 
request, but he also behaves badly enough to give the Cyclops some reason to reject him. 
Odysseus has stolen food, and he and his men have the temerity to supplicate afterwards. 

This case, where each side is in the wrong, raises the question of whether the Homeric 
narrator ever comments on supplication’s difficulties. He does twice, condemning suppli- 
candi who not only reject suppliants, but also interrupt them. Agamemnon, who kills two 
men making a ransom offer beside his chariot, utters a “merciless word,” (J/. 11.135-7) and 
Achilles, who kills one at his knees, is not “sweet-tempered” or “kindly” (//. 21.98). Similarly, 
Penelope rebukes the evil Antinous for not “paying attention” to a suppliant (Od. 16.422). 
These remarks lay bare a Homeric concern for implicit procedural justice. Far from being a 
ritual with magical power to keep suppliants safe (as supposed by Gould [1973], a view with 
nineteenth-century roots), Homeric supplication is a social practice safeguarding the univer- 
sal need to make earnest entreaties. The most common words for “entreat,” /issesthai and 
hiketeuein, also mean “pray,” linking the adjustment of human needs to the order of the 
cosmos. Zeus, of course, is the patron god of supplication. Supplication involves divine 
action, human procedure, social bonding, and individual judgment all at once. 


F. S. Naiden 


Troy and Its ‘Treasures 


T HE MOUND of Hisarlik in the northwest Troad has long been identified as Troy, 
and has thus been the locus for recurring debates about the relationship between 
archaeological evidence and Homeric traditions (see also Troy, in Part I). 
Although the initial excavations of Heinrich Schliemann from 1870 to 1873 confirmed the 
site’s identity, further work and analysis offers a more detailed history. The site itself was 
inhabited from the Early Bronze Age through the Roman period (ca. 3000 B.c. to 500 
A.D.), and was known as Ilion/Tlium by the Classical period. ‘This long time span has been 
recognized as a series of nine superimposed settlement phases (Troy I through Troy IX), 
which have been further divided into numerous subphases (e.g. Troy VIa and VIb). 

The first claim that Hisarlik was the site of the Trojan War caused excitement and 
controversy, as Schliemann presented finds from the second occupation level through a 
distinctly Homeric lens and no little exaggeration. Most famously, he published a 
collection of metal vessels and gold jewelry — most likely assembled from numerous 
find spots — as “Priam’s Treasure.” Given that Schliemann exported these artifacts to 
Greece without reporting them to authorities, and later misrepresented the circum- 
stances of discovery, questions about their context and perhaps doubts about their 
authenticity will always remain (Traill 1995). Schliemann retained these valuable arti- 
facts as his personal collection, photographed his wife Sophia wearing the jewelry, and 
donated the treasure and most of his share of Trojan artifacts to his native Germany to 
be displayed in Berlin. 

Schliemann presented the objects of “Priam’s Treasure” as the wealth that confirmed the 
importance and sophistication of legendary Troy, and offered detailed analysis that relied 
on Homeric descriptions of material culture. For example, the jewelry that he labeled the 
“Jewels of Helen” included two diadems, each made up of thousands of small rings of gold 
wire chained together. These intricate pieces were identified with the elaborate golden 
headdress, Homer's plektai anadesmai, or plaited headband, worn by the royal women of 
Troy and most poignantly described as a bridal gift that Andromache tears from her head 
when she learns of Hektor’s death at I/iad 20.470 (Schliemann 1875, 335). Given the less 
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elaborate nature of other finds from Troy I], such as ceramic vessels and figurines that were 
quite rudimentary, the splendor of the material and vivid connection to the dramatic 
narrative gave important weight to a weak argument. 

The twentieth-century development of archaeology in Greece and Turkey provided 
numerous parallels for the finds of Troy H, and those indicate that the artifacts from 
Troy II date to the Early Bronze Age period (ca. 2500-2200 B.c.). That same expansion of 
archaeological knowledge leads most scholars to recognize the Late Bronze Age, most 
specifically Mycenaean Greece, as the best candidate for a more coherent correspondent to 
the culture of the Homeric Age (Wood 1985). In other words, Schliemann’s finds are about 
1,000 years too early for historical counterparts to the Homeric characters. A mythic aura 
surrounding the Trojan treasures was sustained by their own history, following their 
disappearance — and possible destruction — in 1945, when Soviet forces invaded Berlin 
and ended World War II. Some fifty years later, Russian authorities revealed that “Priam’s 
Treasure” had been seized by the Red Army, secretly maintained in Moscow storerooms, 
and was being prepared for display at the Pushkin State Museum of Fine Arts (Tolstikov 
and Treister 1996). 

Schliemann’s original aims to connect the Hisarlik mound with Homeric Troy have been 
perhaps better realized in the study of the site’s later periods, especially Troy VI and VII, 
which are contemporary with Mycenaean Greece. Investigations of the city in the Late 
Bronze Age (ca. 1700-1200 B.c.) advanced significantly with the excavations led by Carl 
Blegen from 1932 to 1938 and the project begun by Manfred Korfmann in 1988. The 
substantial fortifications of Troy VI had already been identified with the steep walls of 
the Homeric city, and Blegen’s analysis articulated subphases a—h to delineate the series 
of constructions that expanded and strengthened the city’s circuit wall. An important aspect 
of more recent fieldwork is the investigation of the area surrounding the fortified center, 
and the discovery of a ditch enclosing a large area. If this surrounding territory is found to 
be filled with residential architecture, it would suggest that the population of Late Bronze 
Age Hisarlik was substantially larger than previous estimates (Easton et al. 2002; Rose 2014, 
21-3). Thus Troy VI may have been a fairly large city, dominating the entrance to the Black 
Sea, and worthy of a place in mythic traditions 

The missing detail for those seeking to place the narrative of the Trojan War at 
Hisarlik is the critical aspect of armed conflict. This detail is best considered with Troy 
VIIa (ca. 1200-1180 B.c.), a phase that includes skeletons found not in proper burials, 
but within the city center and around the fortifications (Blegen 1963, 161-4). Although 
these few bodies do not match the scale of destruction elaborated in the scenes or 
summary of the I/iupersis, it is an important element for those claiming the historicity of 
Trojan myth. 

Confidence in the mythic heritage of Hisarlik was unquestioned by the inhabitants of 
Troy VIII and Troy IX, when the site was known as Greek Ilion and Roman Ilium (Rose 
2014). This history was also significant for a series of leaders who sought to legitimize their 
own status by forging a connection with Homeric heroes. Xerxes was said to have stopped 
here on his campaign against the Greek cities in order to make an elaborate sacrifice at the 
Sanctuary of Athena; he also offered libations to the heroes of Troy (Hdt. 7.43). Similarly, 
Alexander the Great began his eastern advances with these same actions at Troy, and 
specifically celebrated Achilles by holding a race at his tomb (Plut. Alex. 15). These actions, 
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at least the way the ancient authors framed them, demonstrate another way that myth and 
history have intermingled at Troy. A temple to Athena did once again mark the highpoint 
of the city in classical times, and a specific tumulus in the plain of Troy was known as the 
tomb of Achilles. These acts of revival and interpretation may be considered the first phase 


of Homeric archaeology, bringing meaning to the landscape and built environment through 
mythic associations. 


Bryan E. Burns 


Warfare in Homer 


The true hero, the true subject, the core of the I/iad is [violent] force. 
Simone Weil, L’Tliade ou le poéme de la force (Holoka 2003, 19) 


Why do we care about these stories which are so far from us and which are anyway 
not true? 


(Redfield 1975, xiv) 


Why did the whole Greek world exult over the combat scenes of the I/iad? I fear that we 
do not understand them in a sufficiently “Greek” manner; indeed, that we should shudder 
if we were to understand them “in Greek.” 

(Nietzsche 1954, 32 3) 


RUE STORIES of war try to tell us something about what war is. Read enough war 

stories and you will know four things. War is not pretty. War is not good. Only 

the human agents caught up in war can try to be noble or moral; war itself is 
neither, and few human beings rise to the occasion, and then all too often for no good 
reason and without effect. And war is ultimately unknowable. 

Yet the purpose or purposes of particular war stories — essentially what they mean to their 
tellers and audiences and readers — can be hard to figure out. The Homeric epics are no 
exceptions, especially because in their current canonical forms they originated over two and 
half millennia ago and elements in them go back as much as a millennium further, well into 
the Mycenaean palatial period. (For the Mycenaean phase of epic song, see Ruijgh 1995, 
85-8; 2004, 530-1.) 

Why did the Greeks sing oral folk songs about war encompassing a wide variety of 
themes in a continuum from the late Bronze Age palatial period (ca. 1500-1200 B.c.) down 
throughout the historical period of the poleis (800 B.c. onwards)? Why did they, at some 
point, assemble and privilege two large-scale epics, the I/iad (ca. 15,700 lines) and the 
Odyssey (ca. 12,100 lines), as the central enculturating documents of their culture? The I/iad 
sings about what happened to armed men recruited from all areas of Greece serving under 
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their regional commanders in a war far off overseas for a length of time well beyond the 
capacities of any army of the period to maintain itself in the field. They are besieging as an 
enemy the men, women, and children who live in the piously and effectively ruled 
community of Troy. 

The Trojans and their leaders and allies are portrayed with the tragically honest human 
sympathy that is a hallmark of almost all memorable war literature (Palaima and Tritle 2013; 
Palaima 2o014a, 2015, 2018). Demonization and dehumanization of the enemy, techniques 
used with modern armies in order to overcome the fundamental prohibition against killing 
other human beings (Freud 1959; Grossman 1995), are not found in the I/iad and the 
Odyssey. 

The Odyssey sings about what happens to the leader of a Greek regional contingent at 
Troy (and to a few leaders of other communities, chosen for comparison and contrast) and 
his men in trying to get back home, and when he reaches home. It also sings about what has 
happened and is happening in his home community during his extended absence. 

What did these poems tell their original audiences? What do they now tell us about war, 
why, and how? 

Given that war was an acknowledged constant in ancient Greek culture and that what 
Thucydides terms autarkeia (independence of agency and self-sufficiency) was the primary 
objective of Bronze Age palatial and historical po/is communities, the realities and conse- 
quences of war for individuals, families, and larger social groups would have been inescap- 
able, deeply felt, and known, in accordance with the universal Greek cultural notion of 
pathei mathein (“to learn through suffering”; Palaima 2014b, 3-7). All adult male “citizens” 
grew up knowing that they would experience combat on land or sea at some time, most 
likely many times, in their own lifetimes. 

There may then be exaggeration, mythical and otherwise, in the Homeric epics, analo- 
gous to what American war novelist Tim O’Brien (1990, 101) calls “heating up the story.” 
Think of Achilles fighting the river gods Scamander and Simois in Iiad 21.228-360, or 
Diomedes wounding Aphrodite in I/iad 5.312—-62. This literary technique is used in true war 
stories in order to get across what war and the firsthand experience of combat are. 

But there is no minimizing or obfuscating in the Homeric epics what is at stake for the 
men, women, and children when war is on. The Homeric epics are true stories in O’Brien’s 
(1990, 84) sense: “True war stories do not generalize. They do not indulge in abstraction or 
analysis.” And they are certainly true war stories in Hemingway’s ([1929] 1957, 184-5) sense: 
“Abstract words such as glory, honor, courage, or hallow were obscene beside the concrete 
names of villages, the numbers of roads, the names of rivers, the numbers of regiments and 
the dates.” 

The Iliad speaks of the Greek concept of ¢imé, literally the public honor paid as a reward 
to an individual for valorous service to his community, and the key warrior figures on both 
sides strive for fimé and are controlled in their actions by an inbred social shame (aidés) that 
keeps them from falling short or makes them aware when they have. But the unifying plot 
of the I/iad centers on the alienation and public dishonoring of Achilles. Achilles is the 
greatest warrior and field commander in terms of fighting prowess, successful leadership, 
and caring attention to the common good. What happens to him and other soldiers, on the 
Greek and Trojan sides, puts the lie to what Wilfred Owen (1964, 55-6) calls “the old lie” 
told to “children ardent for some desperate glory”: dulce et decorum est pro patria mori, “it is 
sweet and fitting to die for your country.” That “old lie” and the command given to Glaucus 
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by his father Hippolochus when he went off to war: aien aristeuein (I/. 6.208), “ever to excel 
at the manly art of war,” and the promise of k/eos aphthiton, “fame unperishing” (J/. 9.413), 
essentially an everlasting life in the memory of the community, are needed to inspire men to 
risk the only lives they will ever have for society as a whole (Gray 2017, 27). 

We can apply to the many stories told in the I/iad and Odyssey the saying that was worn 
out by American soldiers in what the Vietnamese still call the “America War” as they were 
trying to make sense of the incomprehensible things they went through and witnessed: 
“There it is.” The I/iad and the Odyssey, when it comes to the realities of fighting and 
killing, have the photographic-memory realism of Owen’s “Dulce Et Decorum Est” or “A 
Terre” (Owen 1964, 55-6, 64-6) and of Randall Jarrell’s “Death of the Ball Turret Gunner” 
(Shapiro 2003, 88). Yet, except in certain isolated vignettes and when Achilles is at his most 
alienated, they do not come close to the savage irony of Hemingway’s “To Good Guys 
Dead” (Hemingway 1992, 47; see also 26-7, 42-3; poems 17, 18, 33, 34), Louis Simpson’s 
“Carentan O Carentan” (Shapiro 2003, 183-5), Harvey Shapiro’s “War Stories” (Shapiro 
2003, 206-8), or Charles Patterson’s (2002, 11-12) “War Story” (see also 4-8, 64-5, and 
esp. 54-5: “There It Is”). The cumulative impact of the combat wounding and death scenes 
in the I/ad is captured in Alice Oswald’s (2012) modern poetic rendering of just those 
scenes, done literally rhapsodically, i.e. “stitched together.” 

Modern readers who have never been in combat or felt the physical effects of war think 
the gory details in the I/ad are fantastic. Yet study of the combat scenes leads to the 
conclusion, regarding the descriptions of wounds and their consequences, that “the poet is 
to be believed unless there is strong evidence to the contrary” (Saunders 2003, 132). 
Decapitate an enemy soldier standing in your path, as Achilles dispatches the unfortunate 
Deucalion in I/iad 20.482-3, and spinal fluid will briefly spurt up into the air like a 
malfunctioning water fountain. Then, as Kiowa explains again and again about seeing 
Ted Lavender shot and killed in Vietnam, “the poor bastard just flat-fuck fell, Boom 
Down. Nothing else” (O’Brien 1990, 7). Or as Holoka (2003, 4) explains Weil’s insight: 
“Force converts people literally into things, that is, corpses: “Someone was there and, the 
next moment, no one’.” The I/iad (20.482—3) gives us two quick snapshots of the like when 
Achilles slices off Deucalion’s head at the neck, helmet and all, and moves quickly on: 
“marrow fluid then / out of his spine surged; on the ground, he lay stretched out” 
(IZ. 20.482-3, translation mine). 

How war is captured in the I/iad and Odyssey has been a cause for wonder, disgust, 
horror, admiration, bewilderment, and general curiosity about the human condition for 
serious modern readers of the epics from Nietzsche (1954, written 1872) to Weil (2003, 
written 1939) as well as to Redfield (1975), Logue ([1997] 2017), Lombardo (1994, 2000), 
Shay (1994, 2002), Ehrhart (1994; rejoinder to Shay 1994), and Meineck and Konstan 
(2014). They adopt, respectively, philosophical, spiritual, anthropological, poetical, psychi- 
atric, veteran memoirist, and dramatic approaches to making the war violence in Homer 
speak to us in our times and to making us see core truths that we would rather avoid seeing 
about our fates as individual human beings and as political creatures, in the ancient 
Greek sense. 

In contrast to twentieth-century cris-de-coeur and palpably ironic or cynical criticisms, 
explicit or implicit, of those in power or back home by war-poet storytellers (in addition to 
those already mentioned, see also Sassoon, Nemerov [Norris 2009], Komunyakaa 1988, 
47-8, 62-3, and non-veteran Ginsberg 1996), neither the I/iad nor the Odyssey add up to 
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indictments of how and why war is waged or what it does to those who actually have to do 
the dirty business of killing and wounding in war or being wounded and dying. 

Nonetheless, the epics do bring out the reality of the suffering that war causes. The 
Odyssey closes with a satisfying and order-restoring bloodbath of the suitors and hangings of 
the women who served them. The J/iad ends with lamentations raised for Hector by his 
father, mother, wife, and sister-in-law who have already earlier told the audience what 
terrible ends lie in store for them now that Hector is gone. And Achilles knows that he, too, 
will die at Troy. 

What do we know at the end of all the war waged in the J/iad and after the postwar 
return and violent reintegration of a soldier-commander-king into his community in the 
Odyssey? 

There it is and so it goes. 


Thomas G. Palaima 


Warrior Graves 


N EARLY Greek archaeology, “warrior grave” usually refers to any burial that includes 
weapons. This use has been criticized on the basis that it attributes to those buried 
with weapons the title “warrior,” that is, one who makes (or, in the case of burials, 
made) war, which effectively ascribes biographical information to an individual, and denies 
it to those buried without weapons, rather than recognizing an identity based on social roles 
that has been constructed in burial (Whitley 2002). In some cases, skeletal evidence has 
been interpreted as showing the reverse: those buried with weapons do not have war 
wounds, while those without weapons do (Smith 2009). As such, the term “burial with 
weapons” has been adopted by scholars as an all-inclusive category incorporating any grave 
that contained a weapon or combination of weapons (Whitley 2002, 218-20; D’Onofrio 
2011). On the other hand, burial with weapons carries its own difficulties, as it cannot 
discriminate based on how or why the weapon was deposited, for example when an 
arrowhead may have been the cause of death (Lloyd 2015, 15). In certain cases the 
identification of a bladed object as a weapon has depended on the sex of the deceased with 
whom it was interred (Harrell 2014a). It is a matter of ongoing debate whether or not it is 
reasonable to assume that a burial with weapons is that of a man unless skeletal sex suggests 
otherwise (Arnold 2007, 115-16). The connection of archaeological warrior graves to lived 
experience is further complicated by the recurring practice of including more weapons in 
graves than an individual could have used, and by WEAPONS AND ARMOR that are 
decorated (but remain functional and show use). In the shaft graves of MycENAE an 
increasing number of highly decorative swords are deposited; similarly, multiple swords 
were found in graves at the West Gate in Eretria and body armor from Argos is inscribed 
with stylized pectoral and abdominal muscles. There are multiple explanations for these 
phenomena that go beyond the identification of the deceased as a “warrior” and focus on 
the consumption practices of the societies in which these burials occurred (Harrell 2014b; 
Lloyd 2015). 
The earliest warrior graves in the Aegean date to the later Middle Bronze Age, a time of 
major social change. On Crete, Middle Minoan II burials with weapons are known from 
Aghia Photia in the east and tholos tombs on the Mesara plain; early seventeenth-century 
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shaft graves with weapons are known at Aegina, Thebes, and Pytos, while at MycENAE 
warriors are among the groups buried in Grave Circles A and B. Warrior burials become 
increasingly common in the mainland and islands from the seventeenth to the fifteenth 
century in chamber tombs and tholos tombs. There is a dearth of examples from Crete in 
Middle Minoan II to Late Minoan IA, but Late Minoan II to IIIA warrior burials have 
been excavated at Knossos and Chania. On the mainland, few warrior graves are known 
from Late Helladic ITIA—B, the time period of the Mycenaean palaces. The postpalatial 
twelfth century sees a revival of warrior graves, but for the most part it is focused on Achaia 
in the northwest Peloponnese and east Crete (Deger-Jalkotzy 2006; Giannopoulos 2008). 
Many of the weapons in the Achaian warrior graves were made with Italian bronze (Jung 
and Mehofer 2013, 178-83); also significant is that most of these postpalatial burials with 
weapons are found in regions with direct access to the sea: Achaia, East Crete, Perati on the 
coast of Attica, and the islands of Kos, Naxos, and Rhodes. The grave goods associated 
with warriors in Bronze Age burials with weapons accords with a package known through- 
out Europe, called the “warrior’s beauty” for its combination of weaponry with personal 
adornment: mirrors, tweezers, razors, jewelry, and weapons (Treherne 1995). Indeed, in 
many cases the weaponry is not the focus of these burials but just part of the overall 
accumulated wealth of the burial. An important aspect in these burials is the placing of the 
weapons: when they are found close to the body they may have been personal accoutre- 
ments, but in cases where multiple swords are buried with an individual, alternative models 
of deposition are required (Harrell 2014b). 

The pattern of warrior graves in the Early Iron Age suggests a paradigm shift. In the 
eleventh and tenth centuries B.c., burials with iron weapons appear in Athens, Tiryns in 
the Argolid, and across Crete; from the tenth century they become popular at sites such as 
LEFKANDI on Euboea and throughout northern Greece from Epirus to Macedonia. With 
the exception of east Crete, regions in which warrior graves are known in the twelfth 
century do not have them in the eleventh; Iron Age cemeteries at Athens, Tiryns, and 
LEFKANDI in which warrior graves are known are usually newly designated burial areas. 
From the eleventh century weapons and in a few cases armor are often the only metallic 
grave goods in warrior graves; weapons are now largely iron and the warrior’s beauty 
package is no longer evident. Burials with weapons reach their peak in the eighth century, 
when they become particularly prominent at Argos, as well as at Eretria. In certain cases a 
new Early Iron Age paradigm is evident. Cremation was introduced to the Aegean in the 
eleventh century B.c. and becomes the dominant burial rite in several regions (Ruppenstein 
2013). The destruction of the body as part of the burial ritual indicates a new relationship 
with the corporeal world expressed in death, often in connection to burials with weapons 
and the destruction of grave goods (Whitley 2002); however, the pattern is not so simple 
and in many Early Iron Age cemeteries cremation is either unknown or limited. At 
LEFKANDI in Euboea, weapons are known in both cremation and inhumation burials, 
alongside other prestigious metal objects or as the only grave goods (Popham et al. 1980; 
Popham and Lemos 1995). In the Argolid, cremations are rare and weapons are not 
associated with them. 

The warrior graves of archaeology are very different from the burials of warriors in epic. 
Only two burials described in the Homeric poems include the deposition of arms: Androm- 
ache’s father, Eétion, was cremated in his armor only because Achilles, who killed him, did 
not strip his dead body out of respect (J/. 6.414-20); meanwhile, in the Odyssey, the shade of 
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Elpenor asks to be buried with his weapons (Od. 11.71-8, 12.8-15). It should be noted, 
though, that Elpenor is explicitly described as a poor fighter and his ignoble end — falling 
off Circe’s roof where he had fallen asleep when drunk (Od. 10.552—61) — indicates that it 
was not necessary to be a glorious warrior to be buried as such. The greatest heroes of epic — 
Hektor, Patroklos, and Achilles — had grandiose funerals in which they were cremated, 
their bones gathered, wrapped in cloth, and placed in a metal urn, and the mourning lasted 
for days, but they were not buried in their armor or with their weapons. These burials have 
inexact archaeological parallels. Certain exceptional warrior graves, such as the “Hero” and 
“Warrior Trader” at LEFKANDI, bear some resemblance to these epic burials (Crielaard, 
Homeric Communities; Whitley, Homer anp History); in these “heroic burials” 
the deceased is cremated, their ashes wrapped in cloth and placed in a metal vessel, which is 
then buried or placed in a tomb. In contrast, no mention is made of the gathering of 
Elpenor’s bones and his ashes may have been buried in situ (Crielaard 2016, 55). While 
several of these heroic burials also include weapons, others — more closely corresponding 
with the epics — do not. Their geographical spread is also wider, incorporating Cyprus and 
Italy, and many of the objects they contain are imports; like their twelfth-century prede- 
cessors, they are located near to sea routes. Crielaard suggests that this relates to the 
“wandering heroes” of epic, whose overseas adventures added to their prestige (Crielaard 
2016, 77-8). Many of these heroic burials are associated with the graves of women. This 
association is clear in certain cases, such as the LErKanp1 Toumba Building (Harrell 
20144; Crielaard 2016, 56-9, 69-70), but the “Warrior Trader” may also have had an 
associated “heroine” (Lemos and Mitchell 2011, 637-8). Groups of metal urn cremations, 
such as those at the West Gate in Eretria, included women (Crielaard 2016, 69-72). There 
are no burials of women described in the I/iad and Odyssey, although the shade of Antikleia, 
Odysseus’s mother, implies that she had been cremated (Od. 11.219—22). The heroic burials 
of epic find their closest archaeological parallels not in the Bronze Age, but in the Early 
Iron Age. 


Matthew Lloyd 


Weapons and Armor 


EAPONS PLAY an important part in the narrative of both the J/iad and the 
\ | \ | Odyssey. The spear, used nearly equally for throwing and thrusting, is the most 
commonly used weapon in the I/iad, followed by the sword (van Wees 1994, 
1443 2004, 251-2). The majority of warriors fight wearing cuirasses, greaves, and helmets of 
bronze. Exceptions include the gold armor of Glaucus, which he exchanges with Diomedes 
(I. 6.234-5), and the helmets — including a BOARS’ TUSK HELMET — given to Diomedes 
and Odysseus before their night expedition (J/ 10.257~71). Shields are constructed of 
multiple layers of hide reinforced with bronze (I/. 3.348, 11.65-6, 17.268), are carried by a 
strap around the neck, and are usually round (/. 5.453, 11.32-7, 13-715, 20.280—1). While 
archery is present in the J/iad, it plays only a minor part of the action; the bow of Odysseus, 
however, is a significant object in the Odyssey: it carries narrative force in the contest to 
select Penelope’s new husband, as well as providing Odysseus with a weapon for the final 
battle (Crielaard 2003, 54—5). Weapons and armor often drive the narrative of the poems in 
ways that are only indirectly connected to their violent function (Whitley 2013, 399-402). 
Bronze Age weapons and armor have been excavated in sanctuaries, graves, and hoards. 
The sword was developed as a thrusting weapon in Crete in the Middle Bronze Age. By the 
fourteenth century, different sword types are known for cutting and thrusting attacks (Kilian- 
Dirlmeier 1993). At the end of the Bronze Age a sword known as Naue type II first appears in 
Greece, probably via Italy although it is known across Europe and the Mediterranean (Jung 
and Mehofer 2013, 178-83). While it was once believed that this weapon revolutionized 
warfare, experimental reconstructions suggest that the new sword brought nothing decisively 
new to combat (Molloy 2010, 421). Spearheads in the Early Mycenaean period were long, 
heavy objects probably thrust at opponents, while smaller spearheads that could have func- 
tioned as javelins become more common in the palatial and postpalatial periods. In the epics, 
spears are described in arming scenes as long and heavy like the Early Mycenaean thrusting 
spear (e.g. I/. 8.493-4, 19.387—-91), but in combat are thrown (e.g. IZ 20.279-80), an action not 
seen in representations until the twelfth century (Sherratt 1990, 811, 814). Arrowheads are 
known in the archaeological record and occasionally in iconographic combat, such as the 


Siege Rhyton from Shaft Grave IV, which also depicts slingers. 
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The most complete Bronze Age body armor is the Dendra cuirass, dated ca. 1400 B.c., 
but similar armor is known from the thirteenth-century “arsenal” at Thebes. While the 
functionality of this cumbersome cuirass has been questioned, experimental archaeology 
suggests that it is more maneuverable than it appears (Taracha 2007, 150-1). Fragments of 
BOARS’ TUSK HELMETS are known from graves dated between the seventeenth and the 
eleventh centuries B.c. The protection offered by these helmets is similar to that of a flak 
jacket: the impact of a blow is dispersed as the tusks shatter (Everson 2004, 10-11). Bronze 
helmets are much less common; those which are known would be better described as 
“bronze-reinforced” helmets as the bronze was added to a cap of perishable material. 
Bronze-reinforced and boar’s tusk helmets could be combined into one, such as the helmet 
found with the Dendra panoply that had a boar’s tusk cap and bronze cheek pieces. In the 
prepalatial Bronze Age there are two large, body-covering shield types known only through 
artistic renditions: the figure-of-eight shield, named for its distinctive shape, and the tower 
shield, which was rectangular and may survive in the Greater Aias’s shield in the Iliad 
(Sherratt 1990, 81-12). It is unclear when these shields go out of use. Palatial and later 
shields are much smaller and round, and thus more maneuverable. 

In the Iron Age, weapons are still found in graves, but not in sanctuaries until the eighth 
century, and hoards are unknown. Naue II swords and daggers continue to be the main type 
known from the eleventh to the seventh century B.c. (Kilian-Dirlmeier 1993); while the 
overwhelming majority are iron, a few tenth-century bronze daggers have also been found. 
Based on their shape, eighth-century iconography, and the discovery of pairs of spearheads 
in several Early Iron Age burials it is usually assumed that spears were used as javelins. 
Arrowheads and even parts of a bow are known in a few prestigious graves at Lefkandi, 
including that of the “Warrior Trader” (Popham and Lemos 1995), but they are not 
common, despite representing nearly a third of weapons in use on Attic Late Geometric 
vase paintings (van Wees 1994, 144). The sling, paired with the bow in Archilochus’s poem 
(fr. 3 West), is even rarer; it is worth noting, however, that the archaeological survival of a 
slingshot would be very difficult to identify. 

Body armor is unknown during the Early Iron Age until the late eighth century. It has 
been suggested that the cuirass was reintroduced to Greece from the Urnfield cultures of 
Europe, which had originally adopted it from the Mycenaeans (Snodgrass 1964, 83, 87-8). 
A bronze-reinforced helmet is known from an eleventh-century grave in Tiryns, but 
identifiable helmets are also absent from the Early Iron Age archaeological record. In the 
eighth century B.c., conical helmets resembling those from Assyria are known in Crete; 
while in contemporary Argos three five-piece bronze kege/helm helmets that resemble the 
Tiryns helmet from five centuries earlier have been excavated, suggesting archaeologically 
invisible continuity between the two. The structural weaknesses of the multipiece helmets 
were circumvented with the invention of the so-called Corinthian helmet ca. 700 B.c., 
which was hammered from a single piece of bronze. The strongest evidence for shields in 
the Iron Age are the bronze pha/ara that appear in graves across Greece and beyond from 
the twelfth century, often with other weapons. Their interpretation has been disputed: they 
may be belt attachments, or part of a cuirass, if they are armor at all (Snodgrass 1964, 38; 
Bouzek 1988; Douzougli and Papadopoulos 2010, 30-4). In Late Geometric vase painting 
there are a variety of shields, including the Dipylon, which may be a development of the 
figure-of-eight shield, and a round shield, which may be the ancestor of the convex, double- 
grip aspis of the seventh century. 
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The relationship between the Homeric texts and archaeologically recovered weapons is 
complex. On the one hand, it is clear that weapons were significant objects to the people of 
early Greece in both the Bronze and the Iron Ages, as reflected in their treatment as grave 
goods in the archaeological record and entangled objects in the epics. Swords and spears 
could be decorated with precious metals (Harrell 2012; Od. 8.406; I/. 6.319); “killed” before 
dedication or burial (Harrell 2015; Lloyd 2015); and often carried cultural biographies 
(Crielaard 2003, 54). On the other hand, the weapons and armor in the epics seem to 
reflect different chronological periods. These seem to relate to their context in more or less 
stable parts of the poems — formulaic arming scenes that tend to preserve the older forms 
while the more flexible combat scenes tend to correlate to later representations of battle 
(Sherratt 1990, 814). Sherratt (1990, 819-20) suggests that most of the equipment and tactics 
of the battle scenes relate to the postpalatial period; van Wees (2004, 249-52), however, has 
argued that these descriptions closely resemble the combat on seventh-century vase 
painting. 

The value attached to weapons obscures some of the evidence for warfare, as both 
literature and the archaeological record favor those weapons used at the top of the social 
scale, rather than those of the greatest importance in combat. Furthermore, our conception 
of combat in this prehistoric period is muddied by the centuries-long development of oral 
poetry. But the use of weapons in combat is not the only issue of importance. Weapons 
played a part in the social structure of early Greece, well beyond their use in combat. 


Matthew Lloyd 


Women in Homer 


T HE Iz14p and Odyssey may be dominated by the theme of male heroism, but in both 
poems women play a central role as objects of desire, affection, and prestige. Most 
obviously, the Trojan War begins with an attempt by Menelaos and his brother 
Agamemnon to recover Menelaos’s wife Helen, who has been abducted by the Trojan 
prince Paris. The wrath of Achilles, the stated subject of the I/iad, is caused by Agamem- 
non’s taking of his captive concubine Briseis, and his resulting withdrawal from battle 
nearly dooms the Greeks’ chances of victory. It is hard to separate outraged masculine 
honor from desire to recover the women, but in both cases they are clearly seen as worthy of 
being fought over (as the old men of Troy acknowledge about Helen at J/. 3.156-8). She 
especially must be made to seem a worthy object, or the heroism of the entire enterprise is 
called into question (Blondell 2013). The Odyssey tells of its hero’s protracted journey home 
to his wife Penelope. His struggle is mirrored by the struggle of Penelope to fend off the 
suitors who have besieged her palace, refusing to leave until she agrees to marry one of 
them. In both epics, the “traffic in women” is central to the plot, whether that traffic is 
brought about by abduction and raiding, or through marriage (see Crielaard, Homeric 
ComMMUNITIES and FAMILY AND MARRIAGE IN HoMER). 

The world of the I/iad is divided between the Greek camp, where women appear 
exclusively as captive sex slaves, and the city of Troy, where noble women like Hekabe, 
Kassandra, and Andromache are honored and respected. (The battlefield that separates 
these two worlds is exclusively the territory of men, and the occasional god or goddess.) 
The situation of the Trojan women is made poignant by the looming threat of defeat and 
the knowledge that if Troy falls, their position will become that of the spear captives in the 
Greek camp (Gottschall 2008). 

When Hektor returns briefly to Troy, a series of encounters provides a clear picture of his 
relationships with women. Each one — his mother, his sister-in-law Helen, and his wife 
Andromache — attempts but fails to detain him safely within the walls of Troy. In the third 
encounter, he finds Andromache at the wall with their infant son (J/. 6.399—495). Although 
she stresses her need for him, and her wish that he not die in battle, Hektor accepts this as 
his fate. Her offer of military advice is quickly dismissed with a command to return to her 
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weaving. This rebuke, together with Hektor’s acknowledgement that she is destined for 
enslavement by the enemy, and his wish that he not live to see it, suggest both his love for 
her and the constraints of gender roles (Arthur 1981). The gendered division of labor is 
made clear again during the funeral of Hektor. His wife Andromache leads the mourning, 
followed by his mother. Finally (and surprisingly) Helen is given the last word. Fighting is 
men’s work; women’s work is to bear warriors, to weave, and to mourn. 

The peacetime world of the Odyssey gives women a larger role than they have in the I/iad, 
and indeed much of the action revolves around Penelope’s attempts to manage the suitors 
who have besieged her home in hopes of marrying her. The narrative alternates between the 
events on Ithaka and Odysseus’s adventures during his ten-year voyage home, much of 
which is spent in female company. Although his dramatic encounters with Cyclopes and 
other monsters loom large in the imagination, many of the dangers he encounters are 
female: Skylla, Charybdis, and the Sirens. Less deadly but just as distracting are the 
goddesses Kirke (with whom he spends a year) and Kalypso (with whom he stays for seven 
years, much of that time unwillingly). Although Kalypso impedes his homecoming, when 
ordered by the gods she helps him on his way. He is then helped by a series of female 
figures; the goddess Ino rescues him from drowning, the princess Nausikaa clothes him 
(Block 1985), and her mother Arete’s reception helps him to return home (Pedrick 1988). In 
a reversal of the situation in the I/iad, it could be said that Odysseus circulates among 
women (Lyons 2012). At the same time, it is important to recognize that many of these 
“women” are in fact immortal goddesses, whom Homeric epic treats very differently from 
mortal women (Loraux 1992). They have much larger scope of action, as well as a much 
greater degree of sexual freedom. The limits of this freedom are however indicated by 
Kalypso, who, when asked to give up Odysseus, bitterly enumerates the mortals who have 
fared badly after dalliances with goddesses (Od. 5.11820). 

It is only during Odysseus’s last stop before Ithaka that he encounters temptation in the 
form of a mortal woman, the Phaeacian princess Nausikaa. The episode in which Athena 
inspires the young woman to go to the shore to wash the family’s clothing gives us a glimpse 
of the carefree world of young women, while foreshadowing the marriage that will end this 
light-hearted existence. The theme of marriage is brought to the fore in the harmonious 
union of her parents Arete and Alkinods as well as in the eligibility for marriage of 
Nausikaa herself. Thanking her for rescuing him, Odysseus says: 


And for yourself, may the gods grant you all your heart desires, a husband and a home, and 
may they bestow on you as well oneness of heart (Aomophrosyne) in all its excellence. For 
nothing is greater or better than this, than when a man and a woman keep house together 
sharing one heart and mind, a great grief to their foes and a joy to their friends, while their 
own fame is unsurpassed. (Odyssey 6.180 5, trans. Murray and Dimock) 


This speech is Odysseus’s tactful way of declining an implicit invitation, and looks forward 
to his reunion with Penelope, the wife to whom he has chosen to return. 

The Odyssey calls attention to the work of women as anonymous servers of food and 
providers of sexual companionship, but also as creators of textiles. Penelope is famous for 
her weaving, but the goddesses Kirke and Kalypso are also shown at the loom. 
(On weaving, see Papadopoulou-Belmehdi 1994a and 1994b.) While Penelope holds the 
key to Odysseus’s reintegration into his former life, the aged servant Eurykleia plays a 
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critical role when she recognizes him but protects his identity (Karydas 1998). The palace is 
divided into public (male) space and private (female) space, which Penelope shares with her 
serving women. The reintegration of Odysseus into his old life and the renewal of his 
marriage requires him to achieve acceptance into that female space, on which it turns out he 
has left his own mark by the making of the immoveable wedding bed, a symbol of the 
solidity of his marriage to Penelope (Zeitlin 1995). 

In the I/iad, women are the cause of strife among men, and are often made to seem like 
intruders into the male world of the Greek camp in the I/iad, despite the fact that they have 
been brought there against their will. At the same time, the doomed domestic world of 
Troy allows us to see women in a setting in which they are accorded affection and respect. 
The Odyssey in some ways reverses this polarity: women, goddesses, and female monsters 
people the world that Odysseus must navigate to return home. His reintegration into his 
home, which has been invaded by suitors, and his reassertion of his control over this home, 
requires that the male world of war intrude upon the domestic world of women. He is able 
to vanquish the suitors in part due to the homophrosyne between himself and his wife 
Penelope, who without consulting him has set up the perfect situation in the form of the 
contest to string Odysseus’s bow. 

Throughout the Odyssey, the figures of Helen and Klytemnestra loom as foils to the 
virtuous Penelope. This is especially marked in Agamemnon’s warning to Odysseus in the 
Underworld (Od. 11.441-56). His bitter reproaches of his unfaithful and murderous wife spill 
over into a misogynistic condemnation of all women, one that he grudgingly and partially 
retracts when he learns of Penelope’s steadfastness (Od. 24:192—202). The misogynistic 
discourse of Agamemnon, although it is echoed elsewhere in Greek literature, is tacitly but 
emphatically rejected in Homeric epic. While there are notable exceptions (the callous 
treatment of the “disloyal” serving maids by Telemachos), the Homeric treatment of 
women is surprisingly respectful, whether they are concubines like Briseis or wives like 
Penelope. 


Deborah Lyons 


PART III 


Homer in the World 


Introduction 


Robert Lamberton 


HE Iz14p and Odyssey, once they had become books like other books, with an 
author (Homer) who in turn developed a biography (or rather several competing 
biographies), rapidly became school texts, at least in Classical Athens. Their status 
in the Archaic period (roughly 700 to 480 B.c.) is unclear, but both before and after the 
wars of Persia and Greece (492-479 B.c.) Homer’s poems seem to have served a purpose in 
Greek culture broadly comparable to those of the bearers of traditional lore in many 
cultures, straddling the beginnings of widespread literacy — of the Mahabharata and 
Ramayana in India, the Shahnameh and its obscure precursors in Persia, the stories of 
Nasreddin Hoja in Turkey, and the bards of the Eddas and of the Irish epics, to name only 
a few of the most familiar. But from the Classical period onwards, the I/iad and Odyssey 
have had a new life as books, at first parallel to the performance tradition and eventually 
outliving and superseding it, and wherever there have been readers of Greek (and, para- 
doxically, in many places where such have been few or absent) the epics have maintained 
their cultural presence. 

Their status in non-Greek (“barbaric”) cultures has waxed and waned with the fortunes 
of Greek influence, often in the form of nostalgic emulation or assertion or appropriation of 
a long-lost cultural preeminence. The culturally challenged Romans (following in the 
footsteps of Alexander) carried Homer and Hellenism eastward and westward to the ends 
of their world (Kim, Homer 1n Antiquity). They also wrote — in Latin — digests, 
retellings, and even revisions of Homeric material, but tellingly there is little evidence that 
they ever translated the epics — nor did anyone else until the great age of translation that 
began with the European Renaissance. Near to the proximal end of this story, the I/iad— in 
an Arabic prose translation — was number two on the bestseller list of the Cairo Inter- 
national Book Fair of 2016 (number one was the poetry of Rumi (Mevlana) and number 
three Goethe’s Faust; Gad 2016). 

This impossibly long and complex path of the Homeric epics from their first entry into 
literature (perhaps better, their bookification) to their odd cultural status in the context of 
world literature in the first decades of the twenty-first century is the subject of this collection 
of snapshots of “Homer in the World.” It should be clear that the collection can make no 
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claim to completeness. ‘That would require as a prerequisite an account of world literature 
vastly more inclusive than anything that has or could have been accomplished to date. Less 
than a century ago, histories of literature were still the stories of national literatures, which 
viewed the writing of the world beyond their immediate subject (whether “English Litera- 
ture” or “La Littérature francaise”) only as a function of that subject. The few exceptions 
(including the Chadwicks’s Growth of Literature [1932-1940]) gave a sort of primacy to 
Homer, as one of the earliest surviving manifestations of the literary phenomenon, holding 
the iad and Odyssey up alongside the Indian epics and the Germanic sagas as a focus for the 
examination of the protracted worldwide transition from oral storytelling to written literature. 

After 1945, a group of refugee scholars, most notably René Wellek, invented the 
discipline of Comparative Literature, intended first of all to break down the national 
(and hence nationalistic) boundaries that characterized the study of literature and to view 
the phenomenon from a broader perspective, both theoretically and historically. They 
initiated an ongoing process that has itself endured through many twists and turns, but 
perhaps its most enduring accomplishment has been just that radical broadening of 
perspective. Simultaneously, literature itself, as understood by previous generations, has 
been impinged upon by and incorporated into a larger range of cultural manifestations — 
from film to video games to tweets — that manifest yet another radical redefinition of the 
performance arts and their roles in society. 

These developments have all had an influence on what might be expected of a twenty- 
first-century history of the reception of the I/iad and Odyssey, and so this collection of 
snapshots needs some explanation. Its core, reflected in its historical model, is conservative, 
and in large part what its contributors have done is to fit together a mosaic of the roles of 
the Homeric epics in that increasingly embattled and turbulent cultural stream we call the 
Western tradition. This is especially true of the contributions of Desmond, Wolfe, and 
Haugen, covering the reception of the Homeric epics in the Western European tradition 
from the middle ages to the eighteenth century. At the same time, some things here are 
new and might not have been included in such a history had it been written a few years ago. 

One new perspective is Lawrence Kim’s essay on the range of interpretations of Homer 
to be found in Greek and Roman Literature (HomER 1n ANTIQUITY). A generation ago, 
classicists tended to assume that ancient readers had direct and unmediated access to the 
literature of Greece and Rome and that hence there was no history of interpretation in 
antiquity (though there might still be a history of reception). This change is a byproduct of 
the evaporation of that rosy, ahistorical vision of a classless, idealized, “Classical” antiquity 
that provided a hermeneutic paradigm for European readers for centuries, and since the 
eighteenth century has been in a slow decline, giving way to a more nuanced picture. 

Another departure is Maria Mavroudi’s essays on HOMER IN GREECE FROM THE 
Enp oF Antiquity and in the cultures to the east to which the epics spread their 
influence from Byzantium. Greek culture (witness the Medieval “Border Lord” Digenis 
Akritas) has long been liminal, suspended between two worlds and often between would-be 
world empires and alliances — Persians, Romans, Franks, Ottomans, NATO — and though 
Homer along with Sophocles has been respectfully appropriated into “Western” literature, 
postclassical Greek literature generally has not. One curious effect of this dichotomy has 
been that Homer has been de-Hellenized into a sort of forerunner of Virgil and the 
continuing life of the Homeric poems in the Greek east and in the Islamic world (of which 
Greece was, after all, a part from the fifteenth to the nineteenth century) has not been seen 
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as relevant to literature as it developed north and west of Italy. Here, I hope, this series of 
snapshots reflects a change of perspective. 

And finally, Thomas Jenkins, whose contribution (along with his collaborators’) brings 
our story into the twenty-first century, opens up areas of Homeric influence and appropri- 
ation that have only just begun to find their way into academic treatments. As diverse as it 
is, his presentation of THE RECEPTION OF HOMER SINCE 1900 points to a yet greater 
diversity, of genres, of cultures, of areas of human experience, where echoes of the I/iad and 
Odyssey can be heard. It suggests that the next survey of Homer’s reception and influence 
may well transcend the printed page, branching out into media that themselves have yet to 
be conceived of. 


CS 


Homer in Antiquity 


Introduction 


o literary, cultural, or political figure loomed larger in the ancient imagination than 

Homer. To begin with, the subjects of his poetry — the Trojan War and its heroes — 
were essential mythological and historical reference points for Greeks and Romans alike, 
central to questions of identity and origins throughout the Mediterranean world. But 
Homer's fame rested on far more than his choice of topic; he was not only celebrated as 
the best poet, whose skillful narrative technique, vividly depicted scenes, and sonorous 
language were widely admired and imitated, but also revered as an ancient sage, who 
“taught” his audience essential truths about morality, theology, cosmology, and even 
technical subjects like medicine, geography, and rhetoric. For these reasons, Homeric 
poetry came to form the core of the Greek educational system — first for the Classical 
Athenian elite, and then, after the conquests of Alexander the Great had spread Hellenic 
culture throughout the Eastern Mediterranean, for every schoolchild in the Greek-speaking 
world. Homer’s verses, characters, and stories were thus familiar to a broad swathe of 
society; they were cited not just by poets seeking to pay homage to, or assert their 
independence from, their most illustrious predecessor, but also by orators, novelists, 
historians, medical writers, philosophers, and essayists in pursuit of an elevated tone, a 
recognizable example or comparandum, the support of a respected authority, or even a 
convenient target for satire or parody. Homer is monumental, canonical, and ubiquitous; 
referred to simply as “the poet,” revered as “divine” (e.g. Ar. Ran. 1034), acknowledged as 
“the most famous and most experienced” of men (Str. 8.3.3), he is “first, middle, and last, for 
every child, adult, and old man” (Dio Chrys. Or. 18.8). 

In what follows, I chart the chronological development of ancient poets’ and prose 
writers’ reactions to and interactions with Homer and his poetry in the Archaic, Classical, 
and Hellenistic eras, when Homer “became” the authoritative and canonical figure I have 
just described. In the Imperial period Homer is invoked and imitated so often, and by so 
many different authors, that I outline only some general trends and focus on a few 
noteworthy examples. 
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() ur understanding of the earliest period of Homeric reception — the seventh and sixth 
centuries B.C. (ca. 650-500) — is fraught with uncertainty. While most scholars 
believe that the I/iad and the Odyssey existed in some form by the mid-seventh century 
B.C. at the latest, the fact remains that the first secure references to Homer by name and 
the first quotations of his poetry that we possess only appear after 550 B.c. (see below). In 
the intervening period (ca. 650-550 B.c.) the only evidence for knowledge of Homer or 
Homeric poetry comes from the indirect and often less than definitive testimony of 
later writers: for instance, the authors who claim that the seventh-century B.c. poets 
Callinus of Ephesus (F 6 West = Pausanias 9.9.3) and Archilochus of Paros (F 304 = 
Eustratius, Comm. in Arist.) attributed the poems Thebais and Margites, respectively, to 
“Homer,” neither quote the poets’ words (to confirm that they used the name “Homer”) nor 
explain the basis on which they had made the attribution (Davison 1955b). And it is 
far from certain that anecdotes related by later authors about Homeric poetry in the 
early sixth century B.c. — the banning of rhapsodic performance by the tyrant Cleisthenes 
of Sicyon on the grounds that the “Homeric poems” praised Argos (Hdt. 5.67.1), 
and the use of citations and interpolations of J/iad verses in territorial disputes 
between Athens and Megara (Plut. So/ 10.2-3) — are historically reliable, and not merely 
retrojecting contemporary ideas about Homeric prestige and authority back onto the 
Archaic period. 

In the absence of any explicit references to Homer, the I/iad, or the Odyssey in the period 
650-550 B.C., our only alternative is to locate allusions in the extant remains of the early 
Archaic iambic, lyric, and elegiac poets, such as Archilochus, Sappho of Lesbos, and Solon 
of Athens. Their poems are certainly engaged with epic — referencing heroic ideology, epic 
language, and characters and episodes from the Trojan War — and scholars have been quick 
to detect allusions in them to the J/iad and the Odyssey. But are early Archaic poets 
consciously and specifically invoking Homer? Leaving aside the question of what poems 
were attributed to “Homer” (or even whether the name “Homer” was current) in the 
seventh and early sixth centuries B.c., we should remember that at this time many other 
poems dealing with the Trojan War cycle existed alongside the I/iad and the Odyssey (which 
were likely also circulating orally in partial or variant forms), and that all of these poems 
drew upon a rich, preexisting epic tradition that had already been around for a long time 
prior to the seventh century B.c. (Epic Cyc te, in Part I). Thus, alleged allusions to 
“Homeric” language, themes, and characters could instead be citing other epic poems that 
we no longer possess, or the epic tradition more broadly. When Archilochus speaks of 
throwing away his shield in the mid-seventh century, he is making a statement against the 
values of heroic, not necessarily Homeric, epic (F 5 West). If Sappho (F 16 LP) and Alcaeus 
(F 42, 283 LP) speak of Helen’s kidnapping, this need not have reminded their early sixth- 
century audience of the J/iad or the Odyssey, since other poems told the story. Can we know 
for sure that in the late seventh century Alcman’s use of Abonaptcs (Dusparis, F 77) or inmov 
mayov ae8Aopopov (hippon pagon aethlophoron, F 1.47-8) are allusions to Homer’s 
Avonapt (Duspari, IZ 3.39, 13.769) or inmous || mrnyovs a48Ao@dpous (hippous pégous 
athlophorous, J/. 9.123—4, 265-6)? The locutions are rare in extant poetry, but could easily be 
imagined as part of a traditional poetic language to which both authors were indebted. 
Mimnermus’s comparison of men and leaves (F 2) has often been thought to allude to Iliad 
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6.146, and Tyrtaeus’s martial exhortations (10.21-8, 11.1114) to recall I/iad 22.66—76, but 
who is to say that they and Homer have not adapted older poetic commonplaces from 
works no longer extant? In later periods, one could argue that the eminence, age, and 
ubiquity of the I/iad and the Odyssey establish them as the primary intertext over other 
possible sources, but at this early stage we cannot take that for granted. 

Given this fact, then, the only allusions to Homer that we can hope to identify are those 
that feature details particular to the I/iad or Odyssey (as we know them) that are unlikely to 
derive from other epic sources. The earliest potential examples are found at the beginning 
of the sixth century B.c. Alcaeus (F 44.6—-8 LP) mentions the “wrath of a child” (Achilles), 
a “mother, sea-nymph” (Thetis) who is “supplicating at the knees” (of Zeus) — elements 
from I/iad 1 that are fundamental to Homer’s poem (Fowler 1987, 37; West 1995, 206-7). 
Sappho 44 LP is another candidate: while its subject, the wedding of Hector and Androm- 
ache, is not in Homer, her description of the Trojans pouring forth from the city in 
celebration evokes and ironically foreshadows their coming out to grieve over Hector’s 
body in Iliad 24.696—718. (Allusions to I/iad 6 and 22 have also been detected.) But even 
these fragments have not convinced all skeptics, who argue that the alleged “allusions” could 
still be explained by a shared thematic and mythological poetic heritage (e.g. Lowenstam 
1997, 59; Burgess 2001, 65-7; Kelly 2015). 

One example, however, has commanded nearly universal assent: a fragment of the 
innovative early sixth-century B.c. lyric poet Stesichorus of Himera’s The Returns. His 
F 209 PMG (170) is a very close adaptation of Odyssey 15.171-89, where Helen interprets a 
bird omen upon Telemachus’s departure from Sparta. Unlike Sappho and Alcaeus, who, if 
they are invoking the J/iad, choose famous scenes from the beginning and end of the poem, 
Stesichorus rewrites a minor episode from the middle of the Odyssey that was not likely to 
have played a role in any other epic; that fact significantly increases the probability of his 
alluding to Homer here. In the light of this evidence, other Stesichorean fragments linked 
to Homeric prototypes, such as the famous poppy simile of Geryon’s death (F 19 [S15]; cf. 
Ii. 8.306 ff.) or his mother’s breast-baring scene (F 17; cf. IZ 22.82-3), might also be 
identified as allusions. One could argue, then, that in contrast to the seventh century, poets 
in the first half of the sixth century B.c., notably Stesichorus, might have been familiar with 
something like our I/iad and Odyssey. Nevertheless, the paucity of allusions, combined with 
the absence of any explicit reference to Homer or his poems, suggests that neither he nor 
his two epics commanded any particularly special status within the broader heroic poetic 
tradition. This hypothesis is supported by studies of Homer’s influence on Archaic art. 
Vases possibly depicting scenes from the J/iad only start appearing in the late seventh 
century B.c.; while the number of examples increases in the course of the sixth century (e.g. 
the Euphronius krater depicting the death of Sarpedon from JI/iad 16 or a cup by the Amasis 
painter with Poseidon exhorting the Greeks as in I/iad 13), representations of non-Homeric 
Trojan War episodes are far more common. A reasonable conclusion would be that the 
Iliad and Odyssey were known to poets and artists in the sixth century B.c., but were not 
particularly influential relative to the rest of the poetic tradition. 

The situation changes in the last part of the sixth century. Although possible allusions to 
the Iliad and Odyssey by many of the poets of this era remain sporadic (e.g. Ibycus PMG 282 
(a) = S151.27-31 PMGF, Hipponax F 128 West; Anacreon PMG 358), others expressly name 
him, quote his poetry, and, significantly, treat him as an authority. The poet and philoso- 
pher Xenophanes of Colophon, composing at some point after 540 B.c., notes that “from 
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the beginning all have learned according to Homer” (B 1o DK); even his criticisms of 
Homer’s depiction of the gods (B 1-12 DK) testify to the poet’s perceived influence. 
Similarly, Heraclitus of Ephesus, active around 500 B.c., treats Homer as a formidable 
opponent, quoting J/iad 18.107 in order to contradict it (A 22 DK) and declaring that 
“Homer deserves to be expelled from the [poetic] contests and thrashed” (B 42 DK). 
Heraclitus’s interest in Homer’s biography (he relates how Homer died: B 56 DK) was 
shared by the mysterious Theagenes of Rhegium, dated to the 520s, who was reputed to 
have been the “first to study Homer’s poetry, birth, and time” (8.1a DK). Theagenes’ critical 
activity includes a variant reading of I/iad 1.381 (8.3 DK), and an allegorical interpretation of 
the battle of the gods in Iviad 20-21 (8.2 DK; cf. the philosopher Pherecydes of Syros’s 
[fl. c. 540 B.c.] possible interpretations of I/iad 1.590 and 15.18 [B 5 DK)). 

The last third of the sixth century is also when we first hear of the Homeridai, a society of 
rhapsodes, or traveling singers of epic, dedicated to reciting “Homer” (Pind. Nem. 2.1; 
Acusilaus FGrH 2 F 2). The Homeric Hymn to Apollo, in which the narrator refers to himself 
as the “blind man from Chios” (two attributes later associated with Homer) was said to have 
been composed by one of these Homeridai, Cynaethus of Chios (Sch. Pind. Nem. 2.1); one 
modern hypothesis suggests that Cynaethus might have sung the hymn at a festival to 
Apollo on the island of Delos c. 523-522 B.c. (cf. Burkert 1979; West 1999). Also in the 
520s, the regular, codified performance, in some form, of Homer’s poetry was established at 
the Great Panathenaea in Athens under the tyrant Peisistratus, or more likely his son 
Hipparchus (Ps.-Pl., Hipp. 228b). So, while traces of Homer’s poetry are barely visible at 
the beginning of the sixth century B.c., by its end “Homer,” as a poet, has come into his 
own — identified, interrogated, and treated as an authority to be reckoned with, whose 
verses are studied, critiqued, and performed by dedicated professionals. 


The Late Archaic Era, 500-450 B.c. 


he few surviving explicit references to Homer from the first half of the fifth century 
B.C. similarly focus on his reputation as a respected cultural authority. A verse inscrip- 
tion set up in the Athenian Agora (ca. 475 B.c.) names Homer and alludes to his descrip- 
tion of the Athenian hero Menestheus at I/iad 2.552—4 (Plut. Cim. 7.5), and these lines were 
used for a similar purpose, according to Herodotus (7.161.3), by Athenian envoys to 
Syracuse in 480 B.c. The lyric poet Simonides of Ceos (d. 468/465 B.c.) prefaces a 
quotation of I/iad 6.146 with “and this was the best thing the man of Chios ever said” (e/eg. 
19.1-2), opens his Plataea elegy with a fairly certain allusion to Homer as a poet of the 
Trojan War (e/eg. 11.1518), and explicitly cites him as the author of a tale about Meleager 
(PMG 564: “so Homer ... sang”). Similarly, the Boeotian lyric poet Pindar (d. 446 B.c.?) 
quotes a line of “Homer” approvingly (Py. 4.277-8), and also refers to him by name to 
commend and condemn his influential characterizations of Ajax (Isthm. 4.39-41) and 
Odysseus (Nem. 7.20-1) respectively. These examples invoke Homer as an authority and 
lay emphasis on his prestige, whether to provide historical evidence, legitimize a mythic 
variant, or endorse (or contest) the worth of a particular hero. 
One thing worth noting, however, is that the corpus of the “Homer” referenced in these 
examples does not correspond to what we understand today as Homeric. The Homeric 
Hymn to Apollo was still ascribed to Homer in the late fifth century B.c. (Thuc. 3.104), and 
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two of the abovementioned citations by Simonides attribute stories to “Homer” (the death 
of Achilles, a Meleager variant) that are not in our I/iad or Odyssey. So too Pindar mentions 
“Homer’s” depictions of Ajax and Odysseus apropos of the contest over Achilles’ arms, an 
event not narrated in our Homeric poems. Aeschylus’s (d. 456/455 B.c.) famous remark that 
his tragedies (only a few of which are based on episodes from what we consider Homer's 
poetry) were “slices from the great banquets of Homer” (Ath. 8.347e) also implies that he, 
like his contemporaries, believed that Homer had composed more than just the I/iad and 
Odyssey. 

This wider definition of “Homer” is one of the reasons that it is difficult to get a clear 
picture of the reception and influence of owr “Homer” — that is, the I/iad and Odyssey — in 
the early fifth century B.c. In fact, direct evidence for engagement with the content of those 
two epics is very hard to come by. In prose we only have the occasional fragment of 
mythographers like Acusilaus of Argos (fl. ca. 500-480 B.c.?) and Pherecydes of Athens 
(fl. ca. 460-450 B.c.) that comments on material that we consider “Homeric” (e.g. Pherec. 
F 144: the names of the six men killed by Scylla, which likely refers to Odyssey 12.257). 
Pindar and Simonides, for their part, never adapt an episode from those two epics in their 
surviving poems. In fact, only one definite poetic adaptation survives from this period: a 
section of a dithyramb (13.100~75) by the choral lyric poet Bacchylides of Ceos (d. 451 
B.C.?), which follows the narrative of I/iad 15 closely (even including the storm simile: 
13.124—32 = I/. 15.624—9). We know, however, of several “Homeric” plays of Aeschylus that 
are no longer extant: two, Myrmidons and Phrygians, or, The Ransom of Hector treated 
material covered in the I/iad (Books 8-18 and 24, respectively; Nereids is another possibility) 
and another four (Psychagogai, Penelope, Bone Gatherers, and the satyr-play Circe) drama- 
tized events from the Odyssey. Aeschylus and Bacchylides thus knew and used the I/iad and 
the Odyssey, but given the facts (a) that “Homer” was considered the author of other, no 
longer extant epic poems, and (b) that choral lyric also provided models of heroic narrative 
(esp. Stesichorus), we should be wary of simply presuming Iliadic or Odyssean influence in 
every given case. For example, why should Bacchylides’ version of the prewar embassy to 
Troy in Ode 15 consciously and artfully allude to the brief account in I/iad 3.199-224 rather 
than the more extensive versions presumably told in other poems about the beginning of 
the war? And if the Odyssey had not yet attained the special canonical status it was later to 
enjoy, can we be sure that Aeschylus’s Oresteia (458 B.c.), for example, responds specifically 
to that epic’s (fragmented) version of the Orestes myth, rather than to other, no longer 
extant, poems that told the myth at length, like Stesichorus’s Oresteia or an epic including 
Agamemnon’s return from Troy? 

The loss of so much previous epic and choral lyric presents similar uncertainties in 
securely identifying verbal or lexical allusions to “Homer.” The early fifth-century B.c. 
poets (including Empedocles, who wrote philosophical poetry in the epic hexameter) 
frequently employ words and forms (and sometimes epithets) that are also found in our 
“Homer.” Many of these “Homeric” terms, however, would have been common to the 
heroic epic genre as a whole, rather than just the [/iad and Odyssey; others had probably long 
since been incorporated into the language of choral lyric and were not even particular to 
epic. Apparent allusions to “Homeric” passages could be attributed to the common use of 
traditional “epic” devices, like similes and catalogues (such as Aesch. Ag. 48ff. [cf Od. 
16.216—18] or Pers. 21-54 [cf. I/. 2]) or just as plausibly ascribed to no longer extant models 
(e.g. does Clytemnestra’s breast-baring scene in Choeph. 896-8 look back to Helen in the 
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Sack of Troy or Hecuba in I/ 22.82-5?). In the early fifth century B.c., Homer's name 
continued to enjoy canonical and authoritative status and his I/iad and Odyssey were no 
doubt better known than in the previous century. But were those poems also canonical? It is 
often assumed that the establishment of Homer’s poems at the Panathenaea in the late sixth 
century B.c. had both provided a fixed text of the I/iad and the Odyssey and “canonized” 
them, but there is little direct evidence from the early fifth century B.c. to suggest either 
that these poems alone were considered “Homeric,” or that they enjoyed the kind of 
prestige that we associate with their reception in the Classical period. 


The Early Classical Era, 450-400 B.c. 


he contrast with the second half of the fifth century (450-400 B.c.) is striking and 

instructive. Compare the relationship of the tragedians Sophocles and Euripides to 
Homer in the period from 440 to 405 B.c. (when their surviving plays were produced) with 
that of their predecessor Aeschylus, who wrote from around 490 to 458 B.c. On the one 
hand, the later tragedians, unlike Aeschylus, almost never handle Homeric episodes 
directly: of their roughly one hundred and eighty plays, we can identify only Euripides’ 
extant satyr-play Cyclops (I take Rhesus to belong to a later period, see below) and two lost 
plays by Sophocles, Nausicaa and The Bath, based on scenes from Odyssey 6 and 19 
respectively. Nevertheless, in several of their surviving tragedies Sophocles and Euripides 
refer to and reshape scenes from the J/iad and Odyssey in a far more obvious way than 
Aeschylus ever had; in fact, Sophocles’ frequent Homeric “imitations” (e.g. the chariot race 
in Electra 680-763, strongly reminiscent of I/iad 23.262—652) were already noted by ancient 
commentators. The most famous example is the dialogue between Ajax and Tecmessa in 
Ajax 430-595 (4408-4308 B.c.?), which is structurally and thematically so similar to that of 
Hector and Andromache in I/iad 6.390—502 (down to the detail of the hero addressing his 
infant son) that no one could deny its dependence on the Homeric model. Yet the scene in 
Ajax is no mere imitation: the “whole situation has been thoroughly re-thought and the 
model transformed without losing its recognisability” (Easterling 1984, 2). 

A comparable instance occurs in Euripides’ Phoenician Women 88-201 (409 B.c.), where 
the heroes besieging Thebes are described to Antigone by her tutor as the two look out 
from the city walls. While the corresponding episode in Aeschylus’s Seven Against Thebes 
owes little if anything to Homer, Euripides’ version overtly imitates I/iad 3.146-244, where 
Helen identifies the Greek heroes to Priam from the walls of Troy (the so-called seichosco- 
pia). Moreover, here and in Ajax, the pointed reference to the I/iad authorizes and 
substantiates the discovery in each play of a host of other engagements with the Homeric 
hypotext — e.g. the continued references to the Homeric Hector in Ajax, and further 
situational and narrative parallels between Phoenician Women and the third and fourth 
books of the Iiad. 

That such allusions were expected to be recognized by the tragedians’ Athenian audience 
can be supported by the frequent references to Homer in contemporary Attic comedy: 
Homeric quotation and pastiche feature in Aristophanes’ Peace (1089-93, 1270-4, 1282~7) 
performed in 421 B.c., while Odysseus and his Men, by his older rival Cratinus, features a 
refined Polyphemus speaking in Homeric hexameters (cf. F 148-50; F 352, sending up J/. 
14.291), and a surviving late fifth-century B.c. comic fragment parodies I/iad 12.243 
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(Metagenes F 19; cf. F 10-12). In these examples, Homer is mentioned by name, and in his 
Archilochuses (ca. 435-422 B.C.) Cratinus had even put the poet on stage, paired with Hesiod 
in an agon against Archilochus. The Odyssey was a particularly ripe target for comedic 
reworking: apart from Euripides’ surviving Cyclops and Cratinus’s aforementioned play, 
Aristophanes also lampooned the Polyphemus episode (Wasps 169-89), the dithyrambist 
Philoxenus depicted the Cyclops in love (PMG 815-24), and the late fifth-/early fourth- 
century comedian Theopompus wrote at least three Odyssey-inspired works: Sirens, Penel- 
ope, and Odysseus (cf. F 34 where Odysseus cites Homer by name, referring to Odyssey 
19.232—3). A dramatist could thus depend on audience recognition of Homeric models, and 
one might even argue that by the 410s and 400s, when “Trojan” tragedies such as Sophocles’ 
Philoctetes (409 B.c.) and Euripides’ Helen, Andromache, Trojan Women, Hecuba, and 
Iphigenia in Aulis were performed, it would have been hard for audiences not to have had 
Homer’s depictions of these characters uppermost in their mind. 

The significant increase in the number, variety, and sophistication of poetic references to 
Homer is paralleled in the prose literature of the period. In fact, our first surviving example 
of extended Homeric criticism is one of the most remarkable: Herodotus’s discussion of 
Helen’s whereabouts during the Trojan War (2.116—20; written ca. 440-430 B.c.?). Herod- 
otus claims that Homer knew the “truth” — that Helen was in Egypt — but felt that having 
her in Troy was “more suitable” for his poetic narrative. He then quotes three passages from 
the I/iad and the Odyssey that, he contends, show that Homer was familiar with the 
alternate, “true” version. Herodotus’s argument, which is notable for other reasons (e.g. 
his nascent concept of fiction), also reveals him as the first author on record who (a) refers 
to the I/iad by name; (b) knows the entire epic (implied by his argument that the details of 
Paris’s itinerary back from Sparta at Iliad 6.289—92 is not contradicted elsewhere in the 
poem); and (c) denies Homeric authorship of another epic, the Cypria (where Paris travels 
via a different route). While (c) demonstrates the still fluid nature of the “Homeric” corpus 
at this time (cf. Herodotus’s hesitation over the attribution of the Epigonoi to Homer: 4.32), 
there can be no doubt that Herodotus knows the J/iad and Odyssey intimately and treats 
them as authoritative and canonical. The meticulous reading of Homer that allows Herod- 
otus to infer historical information about the Trojan War is paralleled in the even more 
rigorous analysis of Thucydides (d. 397 B.c.?) in his Archaeology (1.10-20), where he also 
displays knowledge of the entire I/iad and reconstructs Trojan War history by the ingenious 
reading of Homeric verses. Historical and geographical treatments of Homer are also found 
in fragments of other late fifth-century B.c. writers, such as Damastes of Sigeum (/'G7H 5) 
and Hellanicus of Lesbos (e.g. FGrH 4 F 147 and 154). 

Aside from historians, Homer attracted the interest of late fifth-century intellectuals, 
particularly the so-called sophists. Allegorical readings 4 la Theagenes continued to be 
popular: Metrodorus of Lampsacus interpreted Homer’s gods and heroes as cosmological 
allegories (59 A 3-4 DK) and Homer’s Zeus was identified by Diogenes of Apollonia with 
the air (61 A 8 DK), and by the materialist philosopher Democritus of Abdera (fl. 425-375 
B.c.?) with the sun (68 B 25 DK). Democritus, however, also analyzed Homer from 
philological and aesthetic perspectives (B 21-4 DK and his On Homer, or On Correct Diction 
[A 33 DK]). These latter interests were shared by other intellectuals of the era, such as his 
countryman, the sophist Protagoras, who discussed Homer’s use of the imperative at Iliad 
1.1 and the narrative significance of Achilles’ battle with Scamander in I/iad 21 (80 A 29-30 
DK), and the critics Glaucon and Stesimbrotus of Thasos (FGrH 107 F 21-5), who offered 
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different solutions to the conundrum of why only Nestor, despite his age, was able to lift a 
massive cup at Iiad 11.636—7 (both are listed, along with Metrodorus, as experts on Homer 
at Pl. Ion 530c; cf. Xen. Symp. 3.6). Indeed, one precious fragment from Aristophanes’ 
comedy Banqueters (F 233 KA, performed in 421 B.c.) suggests that the study of Homeric 
glossai, or rare poetic terms, was even part of the educational curriculum. 

These readings of Homer’s poetry testify not only to its continuing cultural prestige but 
also to the poet’s privileged status as a “teacher” of morals, technical, and theological 
matters (already implied in the late sixth-century B.c. attacks against him by Xenophanes 
and Heraclitus). At the beginning of this period (ca. 450-440 B.c.) the philosopher 
Anaxagoras had claimed that Homeric poetry was “about virtue and justice” (59 A 1 DK), 
and by its end, it was self-evident that “the divine Homer ... taught useful things — tactics, 
virtues, and arming of soldiers” (Ar. Frogs 1034-6: 405 B.c.). If we can believe the vivid 
portraits of the era painted by Plato and Xenophon in their Socratic dialogues (written 
ca. 380-350 B.c.), the educative and exemplary value of Homer was taken for granted and 
habitually invoked in elite discussions. Xenophon’s Socrates, for example, often cites 
Homer in his teaching and conversation, in both playful and serious contexts (e.g. Symp. 
8.30-31, Mem. 1.2.58—9, 3.2.2). 

By the end of the fifth century, then, the knowledge of and familiarity with the text of the 
Iliad and Odyssey (which are increasingly treated as the primary Homeric poems) are 
remarkably broad and deep; intellectuals scrutinize even the most obscure verses for hidden 
meanings or call on them to support an argument, while dramatists make learned allusions 
and can rely on their audience’s knowledge of Homer as a background to Trojan War- 
themed productions. Homer has become a commanding cultural presence; his poetry is not 
only revered and respected, but cited, studied, parodied, imitated, and appropriated. 


The Middle to Late Classical Era, 400-300 B.c. 


he last years of the fifth century B.c. are often treated as signaling the end of an era — 

Athens’ defeat by Sparta (404 B.c.), the deaths of Sophocles (406 B.c.), Euripides 
(405 B.c.), Socrates (399 B.c.), and Thucydides (c. 397 B.c.) — and in certain respects, the 
periodization is also useful for separating “sophistic-influenced” Homeric reception from 
that of Plato and Aristotle in the fourth century B.c. But a number of “second-generation” 
sophists bridge the turn-of-the-century divide; in Asia Minor, the epic poet Antimachus of 
Colophon, who had studied with Stesimbrotus, was engaged in philological work on 
Homer (F 167-80 Matthews), while back in Athens, Alcidamas, a pupil of the sophist 
Gorgias of Leontini, was working on his Mouseion, a variegated set of moralizing inter- 
pretations of poetry that included a version of the biographical narrative known as the 
Contest of Homer and Hesiod. Perhaps the most prolific Homeric critic of the era, however, 
was Antisthenes of Athens (d. 365), who had studied under both Socrates and Gorgias and 
appears in Xenophon’s Symposium as well-versed in Homer, playfully mocking the young 
Niceratus, who claims to have memorized the I/iad and Odyssey, for his naive view that 
reading Homer has made him an expert on military and political matters (Symp. 3.5—6, 4.6). 
Antisthenes wrote a host of treatises on Homeric topics of which only fragments survive 
(F 51-7 Caizzi; e.g. On Homer, On Odysseus, Penelope, and the Dog, Athena, or On 
Telemachus: Diog. Laert. 6.17-18), and appears to have used elegant philological and 
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etymological arguments to illustrate and support his moral and ethical views from Homeric 
poetry — e.g. his interpretation of Odysseus’s epithet polytropos as meaning “skilled in 
conversation” (F 51 Caizzi). 

As we can see from this testimony, Homer continued to be treated as authoritative in 
ethical, religious, and even practical matters (cf. also Isocr. Contr. Soph. 2; Pl. Prot. 316d-e). 
A generation after Antisthenes, however, Plato (writing in the 370s and 360s B.c.) has 
Socrates dispute such claims: in Jon, where he dismantles the rhapsode Ion’s arguments for 
Homer's technical knowledge, in Resp. 2.376e-3.392c, where he dismisses, at length, the 
words and actions of the Homeric gods and heroes as impious or immoral, and in Resp. 
10.598e—606e, where he demonstrates that Homer (and other poets) have no true know- 
ledge of what they represent in their work. Plato’s subsequent, shocking decision to expel 
Homer from his ideal republic on these moral and theological grounds (one that reverber- 
ates throughout the rest of antiquity), appears even more surprising given Plato’s profound 
familiarity with and appreciation of Homer (PLATo AND Homer). In fact Plato quotes 
Homer over one hundred times (and refers to him a further sixty times: Tarrant 1951), far 
more than any previous or contemporary author; his dialogues, although mostly set in the 
late fifth century (ca. 430-399 B.c.), thus provide an excellent overview of how Homer was 
used and understood in Plato’s own day (ca. 380-360 B.c.). 

Plato’s characters cite Homer not only as an authoritative witness to support their 
arguments (as criticized above, and e.g. Ph. 94d-e, Crat. 391d, or allegorical examples at 
Th. 152a-e, 153d), but also as clever “conversational tags” — i.e. to embellish or elevate their 
discourse (e.g. Gorg. 449b; Prot. 340a) or to illustrate their points with an appropriate 
example (e.g. Resp. 7.516d). Moreover, Plato depicts Socrates as conversant both with 
historical interpretations of Homer a la Herodotus and Thucydides, as when he favorably 
contrasts the diet, health, and medical practices of the heroic age (derived from a close 
reading of several Homeric passages) with those of the present (Resp. 3.404b—408e), and 
with more “literary” types of reading in Hippias Minor, which portrays a remarkably 
meticulous and sustained debate between Socrates and the sophist Hippias of Elis over 
Homer's characterization of Achilles and Odysseus. The presumption underlying both 
speakers’ arguments — that Homer had deliberately and consistently depicted his characters 
for his own (moralizing) purposes, and that his poetry should not just be taken as a 
transparent representation of the “truth” — was undoubtedly shared by previous readers, 
like Antisthenes, but the Hippias Minor is the earliest extant text in which it is so elegantly 
expressed. 

Plato’s writings thus vividly portray a mid-fourth-century elite milieu in which know- 
ledge of Homer's verses, characters, and interpretations of his poetry, were knowingly and 
easily deployed for a variety of purposes. The testimony of other contemporary writers 
suggest that they (and their audiences) also shared a similarly close familiarity with Homer’s 
poetry. The only surviving tragedy from the fourth century, Rhesus, adapts and “continues” 
an episode from Homer (the Do/oneia from Iliad 10), while poets like Euboeus of Paros (SH 
410-12), Boetus of Syracuse (SH 229), and the Cynic philosopher Crates of Thebes (SH 351) 
took Homeric parody to new heights in the mid-to-late fourth century, culminating in the 
Attic Dinner-Party of Matro of Pitane (ca. 310-300 B.c.; nearly a hundred and fifty lines 
survive: SH 534), a cour de force of Homeric pastiche. Middle Comedy, too, continued to use 
Homer to humorous effect: e.g. the fragment of Strato of Athens (F 1) in which a cook 
spouts Archaic Homeric vocabulary to the consternation of his uncomprehending master. 
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And in 346/345 B.c., Homer even crops up for the first time in an Athenian courtroom 
speech: Aeschines recites over forty lines of the J/iad as part of an argument concerning 
Achilles’ and Patroclus’s relationship in Against Timarchus (1.144, 148-50; cf. the only other 
Homeric quote in Attic forensic oratory, Lyc. Against Leocrates 103). 

In such a climate, it is no surprise that Homeric criticism becomes increasingly special- 
ized and systematic in the second half of the fourth century B.c. Zoilus of Amphipolis, a 
student of Isocrates and later known as the “scourge of Homer,” wrote nine books Against 
the Poetry of Homer (FGrH 71 F 1-9), in which he amassed numerous examples of 
implausible or impossible passages in Homer, such as the fire blazing from Diomedes’ 
shoulders (F 7, IZ. 5.4—7) or Idas’s decision to get out of his chariot to flee on foot rather than 
in the chariot itself (F 8, 7 5.20). Plato’s student Heraclides of Pontus dedicated his 
Homeric Solutions in two books (F 171-5 Wehrli) to answering such criticisms (as well as 
those of a more ethical or linguistic nature); Aristotle’s Homeric Puzzles (F 366-404 Gigon, 
and summarized in Poetics 25) was a systematic six-book compendium of the “problems” 
and corresponding “solutions” proposed by his fifth- and fourth-century predecessors. 
Much of this discourse may now strike us as overly pedantic, but the scholarly urge to 
identify even the smallest of Homeric “errors,” or, conversely, to explain them away, reflects 
the new heights of Homer’s cultural prestige; Homer is now so central, so canonical, so 
well-known, that every utterance, every line, demands scrutiny and explanation. 

Aristotle himself (fl. 350-323 B.c.), like his teacher Plato, is fond of quoting Homer 
(ca. 115 times) to illustrate points or as a source of information, e.g. for ancient customs or 
practices (Po/. 3.14 on kings’ rights), human behavior (Rez. 2.2.6—7 on insults), or natural 
history (His¢. an. 6.28 on wild pigs); his R/etoric treats Homer as the model for the budding 
orator, and is replete with examples selected from his poetry (e.g. 3.11.2-4, 3.12.4; ca. forty- 
five quotations in all). Aristotle’s major contribution to Homeric reception, however, is the 
Poetics, in which he frequently discusses Homer (esp. chapters 8, 13, 23-24), acknowledging 
him as the father of both comedy (through his Margites) and tragedy. Aristotle, unlike 
Plato, is concerned not so much with the content of Homeric poetry (the propriety of the 
heroes’ speech and behavior, the unflattering portrayal of the gods, the ethical or practical 
“truth” depicted by the poet) but rather with its form (how Homer constructs and arranges 
his narrative in a unified, plausible, and pleasing manner). For instance, he praises Homer 
for restricting the plot of the J/iad to a single, meaningful episode of the Trojan War, for 
the well-handled recognition scenes in the Odyssey, for his skill in tricking his audience into 
accepting ostensibly improbable events, and for his liberal use of direct speech to convey 
character. Finally, while Aristotle adheres to the position presupposed by Zoilus and other 
critics — namely, that Homer’s narrative world should follow the laws of verisimilitude and 
internal consistency — he demonstrates in Poetics 25 that he has a far more sophisticated 
understanding of the historical, poetic, and generic factors that might have led the poet to 
occasionally disregard these restrictions. 

Aristotle’s death in 322 B.c., only one year after that of Alexander the Great, serves as a 
convenient endpoint to “classical” Homeric criticism. Of course, the “break” is illusory, 
since Aristotle’s fellow Peripatetics, like Chamaeleon (F 18-21 Wehrli), Demetrius of 
Phalerum (F 190-3 Wehrli), Dicaearchus of Messina (F go-2 Wehrli), Praxiphanes of 
Mytilene (F 20-1 Wehrli), and Duris of Samos (FGrH 76 F 89-91) composed treatises on 
Homer’s life and poetry and continued to be active well into the third century B.c. But 
pausing at this moment in literary history allows us to see how nearly every type of Homeric 
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“reception” practiced in postclassical times had already been introduced by the end of the 
fourth century B.c.: biographical studies, parodies and pastiches, appeals to his alleged 
ethical, theological, and technical “wisdom,” moralizing and allegorical interpretations, 
sophisticated allusions to and adaptations of his poetry, philological inquiries into dialect, 
diction, and vocabulary, historicizing critiques of his account of the Trojan War and the 
heroic age, and analyses of his poems’ formal and rhetorical elements, including plot 
construction, character depiction, and narrative artistry. 


The Hellenistic Age: Ptolemaic Alexandria, 300-150 B.c. 


f the basic array of approaches remains the same in the postclassical period, certain 

political and cultural developments bring about substantial changes to the contexts in 
which they were deployed, as well as the intensity with which they were practiced. The 
conquests of Alexander the Great (d. 323 B.c.) brought Greek rule and Hellenization to 
Egypt, Asia Minor, and much of the Near East, and with them, Homer, via a remarkably 
standardized educational system that used the poet as its basic text (as numerous school 
papyri attest). In the diverse, expansive Hellenistic world, where Greek identity was less a 
matter of ethnicity than “culture,” Homer, whom every “Greek” had read in school, 
becomes a universal and unifying figure — the greatest, oldest, but also most familiar 
representative of Greek paideia, a veritable symbol of Hellenism itself. Homer’s sublime 
status is actualized in the temples dedicated to him in third-century Alexandria (Ael. VH 
13.22), los (Gell. NA 3.11.6), and Smyrna (Str. 14.1.37), in the coins with his image minted in 
Colophon, Cyme, and Amastris, and in Archelaus of Priene’s so-called apotheosis of 
Homer, one of the most famous surviving examples of Hellenistic statuary (Pinkwart 
1965b; see Homer: IMAGE AND CULT). 

The shadow of Homer looms over elite Hellenistic literary and intellectual culture as 
well. On the one hand, the serious, scholarly study of his poetry is given explicit political 
and financial support, as part of efforts by Hellenistic monarchs in Egypt, Asia Minor, and 
Macedonia to claim the literary and cultural heritage of Archaic and Classical Greece for 
their own. The most famous example is the Museum and Library of Alexandria, established 
by Ptolemy I (d. 282 B.c.) in the early third century B.c. to systematically collect and study 
all of Greek literature, but with a special focus on Homer. The influential poet and 
Homeric critic Philitas of Cos had already moved to the city ca. 300 B.c. to tutor the 
young Ptolemy II, and Philitas’s student Zenodotus of Ephesus was appointed the first 
head of the Library (285/284 to ca. 270 B.c.). Zenodotus’s work, aimed at establishing an 
authoritative text of the I/iad and Odyssey, was continued by subsequent head librarians: 
Apollonius of Rhodes (librarian from ca. 270 to 240 B.c.), Eratosthenes of Cyrene (ca. 240— 
200 B.c.), Aristophanes of Byzantium (ca. 200-190 B.c.), and Aristarchus of Samothrace 
(ca. 175-144 B.c.). These critics built upon classical Homeric scholarship (especially that of 
Aristotle), but proceeded in a more comprehensive fashion, addressing not only matters of 
diction, vocabulary, prosody, and grammar, but also those of a more “literary” character: e.g. 
narrative structure, rhetorical form, characterization (EARLY Epirions; Homeric 
ScHOLIA in Part I). We know the most about the work of Aristarchus, whose belief in 
Homer’s meticulous craftsmanship informed both his interpretative and editorial prin- 
ciples: e.g. that Homer’s characters and language maintained a certain level of “epic” 
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decorum, that his narrative and the heroic world he depicted was internally coherent and 
consistent, and that he never included anything without a specific purpose. Aristarchus’s 
achievements represent the peak of Hellenistic Homeric scholarship; in later antiquity, his 
influence and reputation as a Homeric critic would rival Homer’s as a poet. 

In the third century B.c. Alexandria was also a center for Hellenistic poets, known for 
their generally erudite and scholarly attitude toward the Archaic and Classical predecessors, 
from whom they took their inspiration. Homer, unsurprisingly, is prominent here; in fact, 
many Alexandrian poets were simultaneously Homeric scholars, such as the afore- 
mentioned Philitas, Apollonius, and Eratosthenes, as well as the most influential of their 
number, the polymath Callimachus of Cyrene, who was also based in the Library. Rather 
than engage with Homer directly, however, Hellenistic poets chose to interact with his 
work in more oblique and creative ways. For instance, while Callimachus only mentions 
Homer by name twice in his extant poetry (Epigr. 7; Aet. F 178), explicitly rejects heroic 
epic, and even refrains from adapting Homeric content, he pays homage through his 
“academic” yet supple manipulation of Homeric language: preferring words that only 
appear once in Homer (hapax legomena), employing Homeric words in unattested forms 
or with new meanings, and using textual variants that were the subject of contemporary 
scholarly controversies. Apollonius uses these “philological” techniques to an even greater 
degree in his Argonautica, but, since he is writing heroic epic (our only surviving Hellenistic 
example), he also reworks characteristic features of Homeric poetry: sIMILES, TYPE- 
SCENES (e.g. sacrifices), CATALOGUES (heroes on the Argo), EKPHRASIS (Jason’s cloak). 
Apollonius’s poem thus constantly nods to its Homeric model, even while it maintains a 
polemical distance by foregrounding its overtly non-Homeric qualities — e.g. brevity (only 
four books), aporetic hero, episodic narrative, subjective narrator, eschewal of formulae, 
relative paucity of direct speech, and “scientific” digressions. Another complex negotiation 
of the Homeric tradition is found in the poetry of Theocritus of Syracuse (also associated 
with the Ptolemaic court), who chooses to compose in Homeric epic hexameters, but 
explicitly disavows writing heroic epic, preferring pastoral and occasional poetry (Id. 7.45-8). 
Unlike Callimachus, however, Theocritus frequently alludes to Homeric episodes, but 
primarily those that feature an antiheroic or rustic nature appropriate to his pastoral poetry, 
like the meeting of Eumaeus with the goatherd Melanthius in Odyssey 17 Ud. 7) or 
Polyphemus’s speech to his ram in Odyssey 9 (Id. 11); alternatively he takes a typically epic 
device and “pastoralizes” it, e.g. the ekphrasis in Idy// 1, not of a divinely made shield or 
intricate brooch, but of a homely drinking cup. The Alexandrian poets of the third century 
thus consistently acknowledge Homer’s supremacy and avoid direct encroachments on his 
territory, preferring instead to express their intimate familiarity with his poetry in more 
oblique and sophisticated ways. 


The Hellenistic Age: Athens, Pergamon, Rome, 300 B.c. to 14 A.D. 


omer’s influence in the third and second centuries B.c. extended to cultural centers 
beyond Alexandria, notably Pergamon (in northwest Asia Minor) under the Attalid 
dynasty and Athens (and, to a lesser extent, Pella in Macedonia) under the Antigonids. At 
Athens, philosophers dominated exegetical activity: Aristotle’s brand of Homeric criticism 
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continued to thrive at the Lyceum (cf. the Peripatetics listed above at the end of the section 
on the Middle to Late Classical Era) while the newly established Stoic school, founded by 
Zeno of Citium (d. 262 B.c.), saw Homer as an early advocate of their ideas and sought to 
demonstrate this by the etymological and possibly allegorical interpretation of his verses (cf. 
Zeno’s Homeric Problems, and the work of his successors, Cleanthes of Assos [d. 230 B.c., 
On the Poet| and Chrysippus of Soli [d. 205 B.c.; cf. SVF 2.925, 2.999, 3-467]). Stoic 
influence extended beyond Athens: one of Zeno’s students, the poet and Homeric scholar 
Aratus of Soli, later moved to the Macedonian court, while another scholar with Stoic 
leanings, Crates of Mallus, rose to prominence as a Homeric critic under Eumenes II 
(r. 197-158 B.c.) of Pergamon, which rivaled Alexandria as a scholarly center in the early 
second century B.c. Crates was not only a Homeric textual critic, but an interpreter of 
considerable ambition and skill (F 1-77 Broggiato), whose fame would challenge that of his 
contemporary Aristarchus: his bold allegorical, cosmological, and geographical readings of 
Homer (e.g. F 23, interpreting Agamemnon’s shield [JZ 11.32-40] as a representation of the 
universe) provoked both admiration and bewilderment. Crates was not the only scholar 
interested in Homeric geography. The proper identification of heroic sites such as Troy, 
Pylos, or Ithaca with contemporary cities or regions was of significant interest to the 
communities in question, and a great deal of scholarly ink was spilt on the topic, by the 
Alexandrians Eratosthenes and Aristarchus, for example, as well as the late second-century 
B.c. Greek statesman and historian Polybius, who devoted a substantial section of his 
Histories (34.2.1-4.8) to establishing the Italian locations of Odysseus’s travels. Demetrius of 
Scepsis wrote a thirty-book tome on the mere forty lines of the Trojan Catalogue (F 1-75 
Gaede), while Aristarchus’s disciple Apollodorus of Athens contributed a slimmer, yet still 
impressive twelve-book commentary on the Catalogue of Ships (Il. 2.494-759: FGrH 244 
F 154-207). 

According to legend, Crates broke his leg on a visit to Rome in 168 or 159 B.c., and 
introduced his Stoic-influenced literary criticism to the Romans (Suet. de gramm. 2). 
Homeric poetry, however, had already been known to the Romans from at least the late 
third century B.c., when Livius Andronicus had “translated” the Odyssey into Latin 
Saturnian verses. And just before Crates’ arrival, the poet Ennius had begun his Annales, 
the first Latin hexameter epic (from 184 to 170 B.c.?), with a self-conscious invocation of 
Homer as the originary genius of poetic art — an excellent illustration of Homer’s founda- 
tional role in Latin, as well as Greek poetry. A few generations later, the satirist Lucilius, 
who called Ennius a “second Homer” (F 413), shows an easy familiarity with Homer 
(F 401-10, 520-3). And if anecdotes about second-century B.c. Roman statesmen quoting 
Homer are true — e.g. the general Scipio Aemilianus quoting I/iad 6.448-9 as he gazed over 
the destruction of Carthage in 146 B.c. (App. Pun. 19.132) — then Roman respect for and 
knowledge of Homer’s poetry extended well beyond poetic circles. 

In the course of the second century, Roman military and political expansion would have 
significant impact on the centers of Hellenistic intellectual life. In 168 B.c. the Romans 
conquered Macedonia, in 146 B.c. Greece, in 133 B.c. Pergamon came under Roman 
control; moreover, internal monarchical divisions led to the flight, in 145-144 B.c., of 
scholars from Alexandria. Although students of Aristarchus and Crates continue their 
Homeric studies in the East in the second half of the second century (e.g. Ptolemy of 
Ascalon, Zenodotus of Mallus, Dionysius Thrax), by the first century B.c. many Greek 
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Homeric critics are based in Italy: e.g. Asclepiades of Myrlea, who offered Crates-inspired 
cosmological readings in On Nestor’s Cup (F4—10 Pagani), the scholars of Homeric language 
Tyrannio and Aristonicus, the Stoic philosopher and historian Posidonius of Rhodes (135— 
51 B.C.: e.g. F 49, 216, 293), and the Epicurean philosopher and literary critic Philodemus of 
Gadara, who wrote On the Good King According to Homer (ca. 70 B.c.), a set of lessons on 
rulership illustrated by Homeric examples and addressed to a Roman aristocrat. Romans of 
the period, who moved in the same intellectual circles as their Greek counterparts, are also 
well versed in Homeric poetry. Despite his scientific, Epicurean subject matter, the epic 
poet Lucretius (99-55 B.c.) often echoes, albeit in Latin, Homeric phrases and descriptions 
(e.g. Olympus, 3.19-22; the Chimera, 5.905-24) and positions himself as both poetic 
follower and philosophical critic of his glorious Greek predecessor (1.112—35). The orator 
and politician Cicero (106-43 B.c.) quotes Homer freely in his letters (e.g. Azz. 25.1), alludes 
to him in his rhetorical treatises (e.g. De or. 3.15.57), and refers casually to Aristarchus and 
minutiae of Homeric scholarship. 

As the Hellenistic age drew to a close with Rome’s conquest of Alexandria and Ptolemaic 
Egypt in 31 B.c., Homer's standing was higher than ever; centuries of scholarship, study, 
and literary imitation had ensured that his influence and renown were diffused throughout 
both the Greek- and Latin-speaking worlds. The authors of the Augustan Age (27 B.c.— 
14 A.D.) offer us the most powerful expressions of the exalted status Homer enjoyed in the 
early days of the Roman Empire. Homer’s unimpeachable ethical wisdom is 
forcefully defended by the Roman poet Horace (65-8 B.c.) in Epistle 1.2, while the Greek 
geographer Strabo (64 B.c. to 23 A.D.) is even more insistent, praising Homer’s encyclo- 
pedic knowledge, industry, and character (8.3.3, 8.3.23), naming him the “founder of 
geography” (1.1.1), and quoting him over eight hundred times. Homer’s supremacy as 
literary model is not only asserted in general terms (De imit. 2.1; Comp. 24.4) by the Greek 
critic Dionysius of Halicarnassus (writing in Rome after 30 B.c.), but also elaborated in 
loving exegetical detail: the budding orator should emulate the poet’s skillful arrangement 
of words (Comp. 15.14-17), the beauty of his sound (16.813), the nobility of his rhythms 
(18.27-9), and his perfect matching of form to content (cf. 20.8-22). Dionysius’s younger 
counterpart, Ps.-Longinus, similarly praises Homer as the most sublime of writers and 
quotes his verses as proof of their power and awe-inspiring nature (Swb/. 9.5-10, 10.4-6); 
every would-be orator, he insists, should ask themselves, “how would Homer have done 
this?” (14.1). 

However, the best example of Homer’s profound importance and continuing influence is 
Vergil (7o-19 B.c.). His Aeneid displays its open debt to Homer’s poetry not only in 
narrative structure and content — six Odyssean books (Aeneas’s wanderings) followed by 
six Iliadic ones (war in Italy), the narration of the destruction of Troy from the Trojan 
perspective — but also by its countless small-scale adaptations and recombinations of 
Homeric scenes, similes, and phrases, many of which were already noted and catalogued 
in antiquity (e.g. Gell. NA 9.9). It is fitting that the greatest Latin poem, written at the 
dawn of the Roman Empire, could also be seen as the most successful and sophisticated 
ancient homage to Homer, a prolonged literary allusion to the greatest of poets, adapted for 
an entirely new political and cultural context. Homer was indeed, as Dionysius eloquently 
puts it (Comp. 24.4), not only the “summit on which everyone’s gaze should be fixed,” but 
also, in the poet’s own words, “The source from which all rivers flow, all seas, || and every 
fountain” (I/ 21.196—7). 
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| n the first two and a half centuries A.D., there are far more surviving references to Homer 
than in all the previous thousand years. Homer’s influence permeates every corner of the 
Roman empire: his visage adorns portrait busts and coins (Zanker 1995, 158-71), his stories 
are represented in wall paintings, decorative ware, miniature reliefs like the Tabulae Ihacae, 
or statue groups (Simon 2008), and even his “daughters,” I/iad and Odyssey, are personified 
in sculptural form (Jones 1985). The sheer quantity of Homeric reference in Greek prose 
alone is astonishing: Homer or his poems are cited approximately eight hundred times by 
the essayist and philosopher Plutarch of Chaeronea (40-120 a.D.), five hundred times by 
the satirist Lucian of Samosata (120-180 a.D.), four hundred times by the moralist Dio of 
Prusa (50-110 A.D.), and three hundred apiece by the orators Aelius Aristides (117-181 A.D.) 
and Maximus of Tyre (fl. late second century a.p.). For their part, Latin prose writers — 
both Senecas and both Plinys for example — quote Homer as well, not to mention Roman 
emperors like Augustus, Caligula, and Nero. Even Jewish writers (Philo and Josephus in 
the first century a.p.) and Christian apologists (Justin Martyr, Pseudo-Justin, Tatian, 
Tertullian, and Clement of Alexandria in the second and third centuries A.D.) who attack 
Homer nevertheless betray their close familiarity with his poetry, which is now virtually a 
common “language” shared by all educated inhabitants of the Empire. 

Much of the ease with which Homer’s verses rolled off the tongue can be attributed to 
his continuing centrality within Greek and Roman paideia; as “the fountain-head of all 
genius” and “the first ancestor of ancient learning” (Plin. HN 17.3.37, 25.5.1), Homer 
remained the introductory text in the Imperial Greek and Roman educational curriculum, 
as evidenced by the numerous surviving school texts from this period. Perhaps even more 
essential, however, was his prominent position in “higher,” rhetorical, education for the 
elite. Homer was believed to be “supreme not only in poetic but in oratorical eloquence” 
(Quint. 10.1.46), and sits atop rhetorical “reading lists,” such as Quintilian’s Institutes 
(10.1.46-50) and Dio Chrysostom’s On Training for Speaking (18.8), both from the late first 
century A.D.; indeed, some even attributed the invention of rhetoric to Homer himself (cf. 
Gell. NA 6.14.7; Quint. 2.17.8). Other rhetoricians and literary critics, like Theon (Progym- 
nasmata), Plutarch (How to Read Poetry), or the anonymous author of On Figured Speeches 
consistently turn to him as a model from which examples can be drawn or certain 
techniques demonstrated. 

It is no surprise then that writers and speakers drew from the Homeric well for all sorts of 
rhetorical purposes: to show off their erudition, adorn their discourse, provide a recogniz- 
able example, invoke Homer’s authority, or even contest his alleged knowledge. Moreover, 
Homer was seen not just as a master poet or orator, but as a general source of authoritative 
wisdom, an idea advocated by pedagogical treatises like Pseudo-Plutarch’s On the Life and 
Poetry of Homer (late second to early third century a.p.?), which systematically tries to 
demonstrate how every field of knowledge — ethics, philosophy, linguistics, and the natural 
sciences — is already prefigured in Homeric poetry. 

Such encyclopedic claims explain why citations of Homer’s “knowledge” pop up in all 
sorts of unexpected “scientific” discussions (the following examples date from the mid-to- 
late second century a.D.): the diet of wild boars (Aelian HA 5.45), the composition of 
necklaces (Pausanias 9.41.4-5), the different varieties of military stratagems (Polyaenus 
Strat. praef. 4-13), the sources of the Nile (Aristides Or. 36.104-12), or the location of the 
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desiring part of the soul (Galen PHP 2.18-3.3). Proving that Homer was actually aware of 
such “facts” often required considerable exegetical ingenuity on the writer's part, and one 
suspects that parading this interpretive skill was sometimes just as important as providing 
the “proof” itself. Certainly this is suggested by the learned and witty discussions of 
Homeric passages and problems that we see depicted in symposiastic literature such as 
Plutarch’s late first-century a.p. Table-Talk, Aulus Gellius’s mid-second-century a.p. 
Attic Nights, and Athenaeus of Naucratis’s early third-century a.p. Sophists at Dinner. 
Many Imperial writers, in fact, have a remarkable command of the traditions of Homeric 
criticism; it is not unusual to find an interpretation, in the texts mentioned above, paralleled 
in the so-called bT scholia to the Iad (Homeric ScuHo ia, in Part I), a compendium of 
exegetical comments from the Hellenistic and Imperial period focused on aesthetics, ethics, 
and rhetoric rather than on the technical concerns of much of the remaining surviving 
Homeric scholarship: e.g. vocabulary (Apion, Apollonius the Sophist), punctuation (Nica- 
nor), prosody (Herodian), and editorial signs (Seleucus). Dio’s Trojan Oration, which 
attempts to prove, through a clever, detailed, and not entirely sincere analysis of the poems, 
that Homer was a liar and that Troy actually won the war, is a particularly potent example of 
the deftness with which writers could employ Homeric scholarship. More “serious” explor- 
ations of Homer’s ethical and theological wisdom, such as those found in the orations of 
Maximus (Or. 4, 26, and passim) and Dio (Or. 12, 53, 55-57, 60—61) are also notable for the 
sophistication of their interpretative principles and critical interventions. A prominent 
objective in these works is exonerating Homer from the charges of impiety and immorality 
laid against him by Plato in the Republic (cf. also Plutarch, How to Read the Poets); a similar 
apologetic desire is also behind Heraclitus’s Homeric Problems (first century A.D.?), a dogged 
passage-by-passage allegorical defense of the poet (a more sophisticated approach is taken 
by Numenius, a second-century a.p. Neoplatonist philosopher). 

I conclude with a glance at the reception of Homer in writers of poetry and prose fiction 
under the Roman Empire. Unlike their Hellenistic forebears, Imperial Greek epic poets 
make little attempt to disguise their dependence upon Homeric language and content; 
while both Quintus of Smyrna’s ten-book Posthomerica (third century A.D.?), which fills in 
the narrative gap between the I/iad and Odyssey, and Triphiodorus’s brief Sack of Troy (late 
third to early fourth century A.p.?) do not tread directly on Homeric territory, they display 
their literary debt to their poetic predecessor on every page. The secondary status of playful 
or parodic works, like The Battle of Frogs and Mice (see BATRAKHOMUOMAKHIA in 
Part I), or Nestor of Laranda’s (ingenious, but unfortunately not surviving) lipogrammatic 
Iliad of the early third century a.D., or the brief Homeric centos (poems constructed out of 
rearranged Homeric verses) embedded in Dio Or. 32.82-5 and Lucian Char. 22 are even 
more obvious. In Latin, however, the epics of Ovid (Augustan), Lucan (Neronian), Silius 
Italicus, and Statius (both Flavian) adopt a more “Hellenistic” attitude toward Homer, 
whose Trojan War subject matter is generally avoided in this period (apart from the 
anonymous abridgement known as the Latin Iliad), and whose canonical poetic scenes 
are now mediated through Vergil’s adaptation. Nevertheless, Lucan (9.980—6) and Silius 
(13.781-97) explicitly position themselves as Homer’s poetic descendants, and several “imi- 
tations” in post-Vergilian epic look as much to the original Homeric model as to Vergil’s 
later modification (cf. the complex intertextual play in Ovid, Mer. 14). 

It is in prose, however, that we find the boldest and most interesting Imperial adapta- 
tions or “rewritings” of Homer. The newly established genre of the novel takes the Odyssey’s 
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structure of separation-travel-reunion as its basic narrative model, a debt that is reinforced 
in Chariton’s Callirhoe (first century a.D.?) by the frequent quotation of Homer 
and implicit allusions to Homeric characters (cf. Petronius’s fragmentary Latin novel 
Satyricon, late first century A.D., which may also have been explicitly structured on the 
Odyssey). Heliodorus’s Ethiopian Tale (fourth century a.p.) engages with his poetic 
predecessor in an even more sophisticated fashion, copying the Odyssey’s form — beginning 
in medias res, telling much of the story in embedded narratives — but inverting its ideological 
and geographical structure, mapping a journey from the center to the periphery 
(Greece to Ethiopia) rather than the other way around (Troy to Ithaca). To drive the 
parallels home, Odysseus even appears in a dream to one of the main characters (5.22.3), and 
in a bravura passage, Homer himself is revealed as an Egyptian bastard, exiled to Greece 
(3.14.2-4), a transformation that mirrors Heliodorus’s own adaptation of his Homeric 
model. 

Heliodorus’s irreverent revisionist attitude is also reflected in other Imperial texts that 
address the mysteries surrounding Greek culture’s most illustrious figure. The lack of 
knowledge concerning the details of Homer’s life spawned “biographies” like the Pseudo- 
Herodotean Life of Homer and attracted the attention of intellectuals (e.g. Pausanias 9.30.3), 
but also proved fertile ground, as it did to Heliodorus, for imaginative narratives: in fact, the 
mythographer Ptolemy the Quail (late first century A.D.) insists that Homer had plagiar- 
ized the work of an earlier female poet named “Imagination” (“Phantasia”: Photius Bid/. 
151a37-bs). The desire to meet or encounter Homer is often literalized, as when the 
Homeric critic Apion claims to have raised the poet’s ghost (Pliny HN 30.18), or satirized, 
as when Lucian jokes that Homer’s soul currently resides in a camel in Bactria (Gall. 17) or 
depicts him vomiting up his poetry on his way to the underworld (Char. 7). In the True 
History Lucian takes this conceit even further, relating how he interviewed Homer (who 
turns out to be a Babylonian named Tigranes) on the Isle of the Blessed (2.20) and received 
a new Homeric epic to take back home (he loses it, naturally). Indeed, the novella as a 
whole is an explicitly self-conscious transformation of the Odyssey (cf. 1.4), and in this 
respect stands alongside other palimpsestic Imperial Homeric texts like Plutarch’s Gry//us, a 
dialogue between Odysseus and one of Circe’s man-pigs, Aristides’ imaginary Embassy 
Speech to Achilles (Or. 16), or the revisionist “Troy Romances” of Dictys of Crete and Dares 
of Phrygia, which claim to be “true” eyewitness accounts of the Trojan War, from a Greek 
and Trojan perspective respectively, written in implicit counterpoint to Homer. 

A final example that provides a fitting conclusion to our survey is Philostratus’s On 
Heroes, a mid-third-century a.p. dialogue that is figuratively and literally haunted by the 
Homeric tradition: the main interlocutor professes to “correct” Homer’s account of the 
Trojan War on the basis of information he has received from his friend, the ghost of 
Protesilaus, the first hero to die at Troy. The conceit, repeated in Philostratus’s Life of 
Apollonius (where Achilles’ ghost is interviewed: VA 4.11.16), is given a further twist when it 
is revealed that Homer himself had learned the history of the Trojan War by raising a 
ghost, that of Odysseus on Ithaca (Her. 43.12-16). The work, with its strange combination 
of erudite Homeric criticism, fascination with the supernatural, and revisionist heroic 
history, ends on an appropriately paradoxical note: a description of the ghosts of Achilles 
and Helen, now together on an island in the Black Sea, singing not only the poems of 
Homer, in honor of themselves, but also poems that they have written in honor of Homer 
(54.12) — “Sing to me of divine Homer || glory of men, glory of our labors.” A striking 
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image, in which the two most famous figures from the beginning of Greek history and 
literature pay homage to their creator, as if Philostratus is acknowledging, through his 
fiction, that Homer is indeed the source and origin of all. 


Lawrence Kim 
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Homer and the Latin West 
in the Middle Ages 


HEN AUGUSTINE (d. 430 A.D.) describes his schooling in the Confessions, he 
\ | \ | recalls how much he struggled to learn the Greek language, which made it 
difficult for him to enjoy reading the Homeric texts. After remembering his 

youthful admiration for Virgil, he recounts his resistance to Homeric Greek: 


Cur ergo graecam etiam grammaticam oderam talia cantantem? nam et Homerus peritus 
texere tales fabellas et dulcissime vanus est, mihi tamen amarus erat puero ... videlicet 
difficultas, difficultas omnino ediscendae linguae peregrinae, quasi felle aspergebat omnes 


suavitates graecas fabulosarum narrationum. (1.14) 


Why then did I detest Greek literature when it told similar stories? For Homer too was 
skilled at weaving myths, and was just as delightfully vain; but when I was a boy I found 
him little to my taste ... Evidently there is difficulty, real difficulty, in learning a foreign 
language at all, as if it sprinkled all the sweet flavor of the Greek mythical stories with a 
foul taste. 


This comment illustrates how Classical/literary Greek — and specifically Homeric Greek — 
had become an entirely foreign language in Western Europe by the end of the fourth 
century A.D. Augustine stands as a liminal figure in the history of Greek literacy in the 
West: while he apparently learned enough Greek to work with Greek Christian texts after 
his conversion, he belonged to the generation that marked the endpoint of the long decline 
in Greek proficiency in the course of the Imperial period (Marrou 1938, 27-46). Augustine’s 
direct engagement with the Greek language was limited to a few theological texts: his 
linguistic experience with Greek exemplifies the bifurcation of Greek textual traditions in 
Western Europe into philosophical and theological texts on the one hand, and pre- 
Christian, literary texts on the other. 

Greek literacy did not completely disappear in the medieval Latin West. Selected Greek 
texts continued to be copied, and Greek philosophy and especially Greek theology claimed 
an audience throughout the period, but there was no readership for the Homeric epics. As 
Walter Berschin succinctly put it: “For the Latin Middle Ages, it was not Homer but 
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Dionysius [the Areopagite] who was the ‘seer’ for whose sake it was thought worthwhile to 
undertake the study of Greek” (Berschin 1988, 45). Latin engagement in Greek textuality 
was organized around a particular monastic center, such as the Abbey at St. Gall (Kaczynski 
1988), or the linguistic proficiency of individual churchmen such as John Sarracenus 
(ca. 1160s), Robert Grosseteste (ca. 1168-1253), or William of Moerbeke (ca. 1215-1286) 
who learned and translated Greek as one of the three sacred languages, or Roger Bacon (ca. 
1215-1292), who produced a Greek grammar (Berschin 1988; Weiss 1977; Setton 1956). 
Michael Herren notes that multiple levels of Greek “literacy” existed in the West: “there 
is a huge range of possibilities that lies between rudimentary literacy (knowledge of the 
alphabet) and total literacy” (Herren 1988, vi). Indeed, the Greek language enjoyed a level of 
prestige in medieval ecclesiastical circles that sustained a cultural dialogue between East and 
West that Berschin terms “Graecolatina” (Berschin 1988, 3-17). 

If the Homeric epics — as part of the literary patrimony of antiquity — did not participate 
in the Graecolatina culture of the medieval Latin West, the matter of Troy was nonethe- 
less widely disseminated throughout the period. This distinction between the Greek texts 
of the [iad and the Odyssey, and the non-Homeric narratives of Troy, is critical to the 
literary historiography of Homer in the Middle Ages, particularly since this distinction is 
clearly articulated throughout medieval textual traditions. The literatures of Western 
Europe — both Latin and vernacular — were utterly saturated with non-Homeric narratives 
regarding the sack of Troy and the Trojan diaspora. Despite the absence of the Homeric 
epics, Homer is frequently invoked by the canonical authors of Western vernacular 
literatures such as DANTE, Jean de Meun and Cuaucer. These poets all cite “Homer” 
as an auctor — an ancient, pre-Christian literary authority — alongside the Classical Latin 
authors such as Virgil, Ovid, and Statius whose texts they read and revered as authoritative. 
To some extent, medieval poets had absorbed a concept of Homeric authority through 
contact with Latin texts, particularly Virgil’s Aeneid. In grafting the founding of Rome onto 
the fall of Troy, Virgil had established the cultural capital of the Trojan War for the Latin 
West. From the early Middle Ages onwards, the Latin West shared with ancient Rome 
various paradigms for myths of Trojan ancestry. Jonathan Barlow (1995) argues that the 
ubiquity of Trojan foundation myths among the early medieval Franks suggests that the 
notion of Trojan origins in Gaul originated during the Roman Empire. Trojan ancestry 
becomes a standard feature of Western medieval historiography; for example, in the seventh 
century, Fredegar’s Chronicle names the Trojan refugee Francio as the ancestor of the 
Franks. In the eighth century, the anonymous Lider historiae Francorum instead designates 
Priam and Antenor as the founding fathers of the Franks. The ninth-century Latin 
chronicle composed in Wales — Nennius’s Historia Brittonum — invokes Brutus, son of 
Ascanius and grandson of Aeneas, as the founder of Britain. The twelfth-century historian, 
Orderic Vitalis (ca. 1075-1142) claimed that the Danes were descended from Antenor 
(Beaune 1991, 226-44). Monarchies, dynasties, and city-states throughout the West traced 
their origins to a Trojan refugee as founder. The widespread belief in the Trojan diaspora as 
the origin of Western European identities assured the currency of the Trojan War in 
medieval textual cultures. The fall of Troy thus enabled a narrative of the non-Biblical 
origins of Europe. 

An intricate understanding of Virgil’s Aeneid as a Roman cultural ¢ranslatio of the 
Homeric epics was transmitted to the medieval West by Servius’s late-antique commentary 
on the Aeneid which emphasized the status of Virgil’s text as a literary appropriation of the 
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Iliad and Odyssey. At the start of his commentary, Servius situates Virgil in relation to 
Homer: 


Intentio Vergilii haec est, Homerum imitari et Augustum laudare a parentibus; namque est 
filius Atiae, quae nata est de Iulia, sorore Caesaris, Iulius autem Caesar ab Iulo Aeneae 


originem ducit. (1.1) 


Virgil’s intention is the following: to imitate Homer and to praise Augustus on account of 
his parents. For he is the son of Atia, the daughter of Julia, who was the sister of Caesar. 
Julius Caesar derives his origin from Iulus, the son of Aeneas. (Trans. Copeland and Sluiter 
2009, 128) 


Like Augustus’s descent from Aeneas, the Virgilian text bears a genealogical relationship to 
the Homeric texts. Throughout his line-by-line commentary on the words and phrases 
of the Aeneid, Servius foregrounds this intertextual dependence of the Aeneid on the Iliad 
and the Odyssey by explaining the events, characters, and mythology in the Homeric epics 
that form the backdrop to Virgil’s narrative (Canetta 2005). Homer is cited by name 188 
times, and phrases such as “ut Homerus dicit” (“as Homer says”), “secundum Homerum” 
(“according to Homer”) appear throughout the commentary, often accompanied by brief 
quotations in Greek. Servius also makes formal comparisons between the Aeneid and the 
Homeric epics at the start of each book. His commentary on Aeneid 1.34 includes the 
remark: “And as Homer omitted the beginnings of the Trojan war, so he [Virgil] does not 
begin at the start of the wandering” (et ut Homerus omisit initia belli Troiani, sic hic non 
ab initio coepit erroris). Later in the first book, at 1.490, he adds: “Homer was, in fact, silent 
about all the things that were done after the death of Hector” (Homerus enim haec omnia 
tacuit quae facta sunt post Hectoris mortem). Of Aeneid 5 he says: “the major part of which 
was taken from Homer” (cuius pars maior ex Homero sumpta est), and the introduction to 
Aeneid 6, in particular, situates the Aeneid in the shadow of the Homeric epics with the 
statement: “Totus quidem Vergilius scientia plenus est, in qua hic liber possidet principa- 
tum, cuius ex Homero pars maior est” (“All of Virgil is full of wisdom, but this book most 
of all. The greater part of it derives from Homer,” trans. Copeland and Sluiter 2009, 138). 
Finally, Servius glosses the final line of Aeneid 12, “uitaque cum gemitu fugit indignata sub 
umbras,” which depicts Turnus’s death, by quoting I/iad 16.856—7, the two lines that express 
the final pathos of Patroclus’s death: puxn 5’ ék peBEwv mTapEevny ‘Aiddode BeBr kel, / dv 
MOTHOV YOOWOR, Autodo’ avSpotAta Kai HBnv (“And his soul, bound for Hades, fluttered 
out / Resentfully, forsaking manhood's bloom.” Trans. Lombardo 1994, 330-1). This 
quotation from the J/iad effectively underscores the dark tonal ending of the Aeneid by 
juxtaposing the pathos of the deaths of the two heroes, one Greek and one Latin. Servius’s 
commentary throughout attributes Virgil’s scientia to the Homeric pre-texts. 

Textual auctoritas in the high Middle Ages derived from the citation of an authoritative 
pre-text, and the medieval reader of the Aeneid who encountered Servius’s commentary in 
the margins of a Virgil manuscript would unquestionably accept the authority of these 
inaccessible Homeric epics. The canonicity of Virgil’s Aeneid and its use as a school text in 
the Middle Ages consequently sustained the notion of Homeric authority, so that the 
absent Homeric texts cast an aura around the Aeneid. The late antique commentary to 
Statius’s Thebaid likewise cites Homer as an auctor, and one medieval introduction to the 
Thebaid also notes that Statius imitated Homer in the Achilleid (Smith 2010-2011). 
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The readership for the Classical Latin auctores during the Middle Ages thus assured a 
recognition of Homer’s auctoritas despite the absence of the Homeric epics. The matter of 
Troy, however, was transmitted to the European West by Latin textual traditions that were 
only tangentially related to the versions of the Trojan War as found in the I/iad and Odyssey. 
The text known as the J/ias /atina, composed ca. 65 A.D. under the philhellene emperor 
Nero, contains a 1,050-line epitome of the J/iad in Latin hexameters (Scaffai 1982; 
McKinley 1998). The I/ias /atina is not a Latin translation of the Homeric text but an 
outline of the plot of the I/ad in a poetic register that owes more to Virgil and Ovid than to 
Homer. The I/as /atina includes selections from each of the twenty-four books of the 
Iliad so that it preserves the sequence of battles from its source text. The schematic form of 
this brief summary, however, limits the development of the narrative and impedes 
the reader’s grasp of the plot of the I/iad. For its implied, bilingual, Roman reader of the 
first century a.D., the I/ias latina provided a Virgilian gloss on a canonical Homeric 
source, but for the medieval reader with no experience of the Greek text of the I/iad, the 
Ilias latina could only function as a placeholder for an absent text. Although it circulated 
widely as a school text from the ninth century onwards, the I/ias /atina does not appear 
to have shaped literary traditions on Troy in Western Europe — particularly in the 
vernacular. 

The I/ias latina nonetheless allowed vernacular poets to locate “Homer” among the 
auctores. Medieval school texts such as the I/ias Latina were accompanied by introductions — 
the accessus ad auctores — that would establish the auctoritas of a text by reference to the 
authority of its auctor. By convention, medieval accessus rehearsed the name, biography, and 
intention of the writer of the text, as well as the matter and wfi/itas of the text itself. The 
surviving twelfth-century accessus for the I/ias Latina acknowledge its status as a translation — 
however partial — of a source text attributed to Homer. One accessus echoes Servius in 
focusing on Virgil’s debt to Homer: 


Ilias est fabula de destructione Troie composita, in quo eum iterum Uirgilius imitatur in 
Turni bello et Enee. Uirgilius uero quia non plenarie cuncta descripsit Homerus quidam 
latinus Homerum grecum in ea parte imitatur. et est eius intentio uel hunc Grecum imitari 
uel troianum bellum describere. materia sua est uel Troia uel Grecia. utilitas cognitio 
troiani belli. 


The J/iad is the tale of the destruction of Troy. Here again Virgil imitates Homer in writing 
about the war between Turnus and Aeneas. But because Virgil did not describe all the 
action fully, a certain Latin Homer imitates the Greek Homer in that part, and his 
intention [i.e. the Latin Homer’s] is either to imitate this Greek Homer or to describe 
the Trojan War. His [the Latin Homer’s] subject-matter is Troy or Greece; the usefulness 
of his work is to give us a knowledge of the Trojan War. (Huygens 1954, 20; trans. Minnis 
and Scott 1998, 17) 


In characterizing the I/ias Jatina by its relation to the Aeneid, this accessus retrospectively 
establishes the authority of the inaccessible “Greek Homer” (Homerum grecum). 

Manuscripts of the I/ias /atina sometimes assign authorship to Pindar (Marshall 1983, 
Ig1 nt), an attribution that allows a distinction between the Greek auctor and the compiler 
of the Latin epitome. Conrad of Hirsau (ca. 1070 to ca. 1150) distinguishes between the 
Greek text of the [iad and what he calls the “Homerus minor”: 
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Homerus grecus poeta librum suum de excidio Troie et eius decennali obsidione composuit 
et hoc bellum eius materia principalis fuit; porro intentio eius tota pendet in laude 
Grecorum et confusione Troianorum. composuit et minorem libellum, qui intitulatur 
minor Homerus, ubi precipue Achillis et genus ostendit et uirtutem. Pindarus autem 
philosophus probatissimus Homerum de greco transtulit in latinum. 


Homer, a Greek poet, composed his book about the fall of Troy and its ten-year siege, and 
this was his principal subject-matter. Furthermore, his intention is entirely centred on the 
praise of the Greeks and the confusion of the Trojans. He also composed a smaller book, 
entitled the Homerus minor, where he particularly displays the lineage and prowess of 
Achilles. Pindar, a very highly esteemed philosopher, translated Homer from Greek 
into Latin. (Conrad de Hirsau 1955, 54; trans. Minnis and Scott 1988, 60) 


The designation of a Homerus minor as the source text for “Pindar’s” Latin translation 
acknowledges that the I/ias Jatina is an incomplete rendition of the absent Homeric 
material. Hugo von Trimberg, a thirteenth-century schoolmaster, likewise comments on 
the incomplete status of the I/ias Jatina and the absence of the Homeric text. In his 
pedagogical verses on the classroom authors, Registrum Multorum Auctorum (ca. 1280) — 
itself derived from the accessus ad auctores of Conrad of Hirsau — Hugo lists the order in 
which the auctores should be studied. He notes Homer, that is the J/ias Jatina, should go 
before Virgil, since Virgil imitated Homer, but the J/iad remained untranslated: 


Sed apud Grecos remanens nondum est translatus; 
Hinc Minori locus est hic Homero datus, 

Quem Pindarus philosophus fertur transtulisse 
Latinisque doctoribus in metrum convertisse. 
Incipit Homerus minor. (167) 


But left among the Greeks, he is not yet translated; hence the place here is given to the 
Homerus minor, whom the philosopher Pindar had translated and converted into verse by 
learned doctors. The Homer minor begins. 


All of these comments address the status of the I/ias Jatina as a translation, but they also 
acknowledge — directly or indirectly — the fact that the I/ias Jatina does not provide a 
translation of the entire text of the I/iad. If Servius guaranteed the auctoritas of the I/iad and 
the Odyssey, the ancillary material for the I/ias /atina acknowledged that the I/iad had eluded 
full translation and transmission while simultaneously establishing Homer’s status as a 
Greek auctor. 

The extensive traditions on the matter of Troy that circulated throughout the Latin West 
were not derived from the sketchy plot of the I/ias latina. The origin, conduct and 
aftermath of the Trojan War was available to a Western European readership in two Latin 
“translations” of non-Homeric texts; that is, texts that are not derived from the I/ad and 
Odyssey. These Latin texts are based on Greek texts that had probably originated in the 
Roman Empire, during the second or third century. De excidio Troiae historia, attributed to 
a Trojan named Dares the Phrygian, is dated to the fifth or sixth century, and the Ephemeris 
belli Troiani, attributed to a follower of Idomeneus, Dictys the Cretan, is dated to the 
fourth century. Both texts explicitly claim to be Latin translations of Greek authors who 
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themselves claim to have fought in the Trojan War and to have recorded eyewitness 
accounts — Dares on the Trojan side and Dictys on the Greek side. The survival of several 
papyrus fragments from a Greek version of Dictys’s Ephemeris belli Troiani has confirmed 
its translator’s claim to have worked from a Greek original (Gainsford 2012, 67). The 
existence of a Greek source text for Dictys suggests that Dares’ De excidio Troiae was also 
based on a Greek original, though nothing of it has survived (Pavano 1998). The existence 
of a Greek version of Dares’ text, however, is attested to in the second century by Aelian, 
who claimed that Dares the Phrygian lived before Homer and that he, Aelian, knew that 
Dares’ “Phrygian Iliad is preserved to this day” (Var. hist. 11.2). 

These Latin texts attributed to Dares and Dictys would appear to transmit Greek mytho- 
logical traditions that originate in the Epic Cycle, a series of lost epic poems that were at least in 
part preclassical (Marks, Epic Trapitions and Epic Cyc e, in Part I). Jonathan Burgess 
has argued that the Homeric tradition be seen in relation to the Epic Cycle: “it is enough to 
think of the texts within the Homeric and Cyclic traditions as generally resulting from the 
mythical tradition of the Trojan War as it was known in the Archaic Age”(Burgess 2001, 5). 
While the J/iad narrates about fifty days in the tenth year of the conflict, including just four 
days of duels and fighting, and the Odyssey recounts the homecoming of Odysseus and 
alludes to the return of other Greek heroes, the Epic Cycle transmitted a complex, interlock- 
ing set of narratives that explained the origins of the war, depicted a wealth of battles and 
truces, and recounted in detail the destruction of Troy and the postwar experiences of both 
Greeks and Trojans. The Latin translations of Dares and Dictys likewise present compre- 
hensive accounts of the entire war; as such, these texts act as a conduit for the larger matter of 
Troy for the Latin West during the centuries when Greek literary texts, particularly the [iad 
and Odyssey, were unavailable. Although the matter of Troy as it develops in the textual 
traditions of the medieval West does not represent the afterlife of the Homeric epics, it does 
nonetheless represent the afterlife of ancient Greek narrative traditions. 

Dares’ De excidio circulated widely throughout the medieval West; Dictys’s Ephemeris 
had a more limited diffusion in the West, though its lost Greek source text appears to have 
been influential in the Byzantine East (Faivre d’Arcier 2006; Gainsford 2012). The recep- 
tion and circulation of the matter of Troy in Dares’ text explicitly situates Homer as an 
untrustworthy figure despite his recognized status as auctor. In the prologue to De excidio 
Troiae, the narrator promotes the eyewitness fidelity offered by Dares by contrast to 
Homer, who is characterized by his insufficient knowledge of the Trojan War: 


Ut legentes cognoscere possent, quomodo res gestae essent: utrum verum magis esse 
existiment, quod Dares Phrygius memoriae commendavit, qui per id ipsum tempus vixit 
et militavit, cum Graeci Troianos obpugnarent, anne Homero credendum, qui post multos 


annos natus est, quam bellum hoc gestum est. (1) 


Thus my readers can know exactly what happened according to this account and judge for 
themselves whether Dares the Phrygian or Homer wrote the more truthfully — Dares, who 
lived and fought at the time the Greeks stormed Troy, or Homer, who was born long after 
the War was over. (Trans. Frazer 1966, 133) 


This comment about the chronology of Homer’s life is in agreement with the “Herodotean” 
Life of Homer, which dated his birth some 168 years after the Trojan War (BIOGRAPHIES 
oF Homer; Allen 1924, 32-3). Dares’ comparison between the dates for Homer’s 
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biography and his own eyewitness status is the /ocus classicus for the tradition found 
throughout the Latin West that posits the unreliability of Homer as a historian of the 
Trojan War. In his Ezymologies, Isidore of Seville (ca. 560-636), for instance, anointed 
Dares as the first pagan historian and rehearsed the prophecy of the Erythraean Sibyl that 
Homer would write lies. 

The numerous vernacular textual traditions on the Trojan War composed in the Latin 
West are indebted to the wide diffusion of Dares’ De excidio, which was translated into 
Irish, Norse, Welsh, and repeatedly into French (Jung 1996, 331-439). In the second half of 
the twelfth century, Benoit de Sainte-Maure transposed the Latin prose texts of both Dares 
and Dictys into French octosyllabic verse in his Roman de Troie. In the process, Benoit 
greatly expanded the narrative of the Trojan War while closely following the plot of his 
Latin source texts. This expansion of the Roman de Troie allowed Benoit to invent the 
amatory triangle that involved Troilus, Briseida, and Diomedes. The Roman de Troie was 
rendered into five different versions in French prose (Jung 1996, 440-562); it was translated 
into Latin prose in the Historia destructionis Troiae by the Sicilian judge Guido delle 
Colonne, in 1282-1287. A Demotic Greek translation of the Roman de Troie was produced 
in the late thirteenth century in the Frankish settlements in the Peloponnese. The plot of 
this medieval Greek romance on Troy exhibits no awareness of the events narrated in the 
Iliad but develops entirely out of the matter of Troy as it circulated in the medieval West 
(Papathomopoulos and Jeffreys 1996). Guido’s Historia was translated into numerous 
vernacular languages, and it became the source text for Giovanni Boccaccio’s Filostrato 
(ca. 1335), which Geoffrey Chaucer, in turn, used as his principal source text for Troilus and 
Criseyde (ca. 1380s). This tradition that derives from Benoit’s translation culminates in the 
early modern period with SHAKESPEARE’s Troilus and Cressida (ca. 1602). The extraordin- 
ary vitality of this non-Homeric tradition of the matter of Troy produced an elaborate 
network of texts that connected readers across languages and landscapes from Iceland to 
Greece; 

Given the theological focus of “Graecolatina,” the libraries of the Latin West — with the 
exception of Greek south Italy — did not contain Greek manuscripts of literary texts during 
the Middle Ages. While manuscripts of the Homeric epics had been produced in Greek 
south Italy during the Byzantine era and into the thirteenth century (Berschin 1988, 245; 
Weiss 1977, 23-4; Setton 1956), Greek manuscripts of the I/iad and Odyssey did not begin to 
circulate in the north of Italy until the fourteenth century. The presence of Greek copies of 
the Homeric epics in Tuscany in the fourteenth century results from a cultural exchange 
between Italians and Byzantines, rather than between Tuscans and Italo-Greeks. By the 
end of the Middle Ages, the Western European aspiration to cultural continuity with 
antiquity required contact with the Byzantine East. In Avignon in 1355, Francesco Petrarch 
encountered Nicholas Sigeros, a bilingual envoy from the Byzantine emperor who sought to 
end the schism between the Greek and Latin churches in hopes of attaining Western 
support against the Turkish advance on Byzantium. While his diplomatic mission proved 
unsuccessful, Sigeros established an important cultural link between East and West by 
sending “de Europe ultimis” (“from beyond Europe”), as Petrarch puts it (Petrarca 1937, 
275), a luxury manuscript containing the Greek text of the I/iad, one of the earliest Greek 
literary codices to arrive in the West from the Byzantine empire. The itinerary of this 
celebrated Homer manuscript (Milan, Biblioteca Ambrosiana gr. I 98 inf. (gr. 1057)) 
exemplifies the westward movement of Greek manuscripts — including literary 
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texts — soon followed by Byzantine scholars who would continue to arrive in Italy up 
through the fall of Constantinople in 1453. In an effusive letter of gratitude to Sigeros, 
Petrarch expresses his heartfelt pleasure at owning a Homeric codex though he laments his 
inability to read Homer — whom he thought of as a Greek Virgil — despite having received 
tuition in the Greek language from a Calabrian bishop named Barlaam. 

After Barlaam’s death from the bubonic plague in 1348, Petrarch approached another 
Calabrian cleric, Leontius Pilatus, for instruction in Greek. Petrarch did not gain much 
proficiency in Greek from his study with Pilatus, whose Italo-Greek identity offended 
Petrarch. In 1360, however, Boccaccio invited Pilatus to live with him in his home in 
Florence (Berschin 1988, 267-71; Desmond 2012). Working together over several years, 
Boccaccio and Pilatus between them constructed an interlinear, bilingual Latin/Greek 
edition of the Homeric texts — the first Latin rendition of a complete Homeric text since 
antiquity. Pilatus’s Latin translations are not meant to be read apart from the Greek source 
texts of the Homeric epics but rather to assist a reader in construing the meaning of the 
original Greek verse by reference to the specific, word-for-word, Latin glosses; for that 
reason, Pilatus’s translations are not a substitute for but a supplement to the original 
Homeric source text. Pilatus’s renditions of the Homeric texts mark the beginning of a 
tradition of Latin — and later vernacular — translations of the Homeric epics. Such transla- 
tions, however, did not displace the non-Homeric matter of Troy, which continued to 
circulate widely during the early modern period. For instance, the first book to be printed in 
English, William Caxton’s Recuyell of the Historyes of Troye (1473) was an “Englished” 
version of a printed book containing a French translation of Guido’s Historia. These two 
printed witnesses to the non-Homeric tradition were roughly contemporary with the editio 
princeps of the Homeric texts produced in Florence in 1488. Guido delle Colonne’s 
thirteenth-century Latin prose rendition of the Roman de Troie remained in circulation in 
print (in Latin as well as vernacular translation) throughout the early modern period (Jung 
1996, 563-613). 

The presence of Greek manuscripts of the Homeric epics in Italian libraries, along with 
the first Latin translations of the I/iad and Odyssey, was seen as a “return” of Homer to the 
Latin West, a cultural trajectory of a ¢ranslatio studii that equates a temporal shift from 
ancient to modern with the geopolitical shift from East to West at the end of the Middle 
Ages. The fall of Constantinople and the influx of Greek scholars and manuscripts into 
Italy in the fifteenth century allowed the Humanists to claim to possess, as Berschin (1988, 
84) puts it, the “true Homer.” This emphasis on the I/iad and Odyssey to the exclusion of the 
non-Homeric traditions has shaped literary historiography since Petrarch’s time. In privil- 
eging the Homeric texts over the medieval matter of Troy, such a historiographical model 
situates medieval culture in a liminal space between the luminosity of the ancient world and 
the reflected yet nonetheless incandescent glow of the cultures of early modern Europe that 
ostensibly “rediscovered” the Homeric epics, texts that were never lost but newly acquired 
from the Greek East, where readership of the Homeric epics had continued from antiquity 
(Davison 1962, 226-9; Allen 1924, 194-216; HomER IN GREECE FROM THE END OF 
Antiquity: 1 THE BYZANTINE RECEPTION OF Homer). According to the Humanist 
paradigm, the textual communities of the Latin Middle Ages may have huddled by the 
dying embers of the Classical world, but they absorbed more heat than light. Yet to see 
the presence of Homeric manuscripts and the increase in Greek literacy in the West as the 
paradigm shift the Humanists made it out to be is to overlook the significance of the matter 
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of Troy as transmitted during the medieval period. Despite their heroic ethos, the Homeric 
epics fail to provide a complete narrative arc that would account for the origins of Europe as 
a consequence of the fall of Troy. It is the non-Homeric matter of Troy that encompasses 
the Trojan diaspora and the settling of Western Europe and thereby acts as a conduit for 
the full, rich traditions of Troy as they circulated in antiquity. It is the non-Homeric matter 
of Troy that made the narrative of European history possible. 


Marilynn Desmond 
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1453, although current scholarship frequently treats the earlier part of this span 

separately under the rubric “Late Antiquity.” This is predicated on the impossibility 
of comprehending fundamental developments in the literary and visual culture of the 
Middle (843-1261) and Late (1261-1453) Byzantine periods without reference to the longer 
chronological stretch that includes “Late Antiquity.” 


FE OR THE purposes of the present paper, “Byzantine” refers to the period from 330 to 


The Byzantine tradition generally accepted as works of Homer not only the I/iad and the 
Odyssey, but also the Homeric Hymns (attributed to him since antiquity), the Batrachomyo- 
machia (though Byzantine philologists were aware of its debatable attribution) and seven- 
teen epigrams interspersed in Homer’s biographical tradition (sixteen in the biography 
ascribed to Herodotus and one in the narrative known as The Contest of Homer and Hesiod). 
Overall, contrary to modern philologists in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, Byzan- 
tine scholars who studied the texts attributed to Homer were more interested in interpret- 
ing them than in determining questions of genuineness (Vasilikopoulou 1971, 65). For this 
reason, the earliest printed edition of Homer (1488), prepared by the Byzantine scholar 
Demetrios Chalcocondyles, brings together all texts attributed to him — a combination 
repeated in a number of printings by Aldus Manutius from 1504 onwards (Rémer 2009, 
too and 104-5). This is the Homeric corpus studied in fifteenth-century Byzantium and 
further explored during the Renaissance (Heiden 2o011b). 

The reception of Homer in the Byzantine period is a vast topic that modern scholarship 
has explored mainly in two directions: tracing the influence of Homer on individual authors 
or centuries, and investigating Homer’s Byzantine manuscript tradition and scholia (infor- 
mation indispensable to modern editors and interpreters of Homer’s texts). As was 
remarked by Robert Browning in a seminal essay published in 1975, considerably fewer 
modern scholars have asked how Byzantine society handled its knowledge of Homer — 
whether gleaned through firsthand acquaintance with his poetry or not (Browning 1975, 15). 
More than forty years later we continue to lack a comprehensive overview of how the 
Byzantines understood and used Homer, although pieces of this larger mosaic are now 
better known. An important step in the right direction is the recent positive assessment of 
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the medieval commentary traditions in various languages and fields of knowledge (e.g. 
medieval Latin philosophy, Islamic science) as independent and worthwhile intellectual 
endeavors. 

Older scholarship (outlined in Dindorf 1855, iii ff; Erbse 1969-1988; Koniaris 1970; etc.) 
divided the scholiastic tradition of Homer preserved in the surviving Byzantine manuscripts 
into scholia vetera (dating from the Alexandrian period to Late Antiquity) vs. scholia 
recentiora (dating to the Middle Byzantine period and beyond), although dates for each 
were not always verifiable in spite of the aid that the papyri would occasionally furnish. 
These scholars privileged the Alexandrian scholia as “better” and tried to isolate them by 
identifying and discarding the Byzantine “contaminations”; in the process, they frequently 
treated the Byzantine context as ahistorical and forgot to acknowledge that the primary goal 
of the Byzantine users of scholia was not to preserve the information they contain but to 
apply it to their own needs and ends. This is an understandable consequence of the fact that 
modern scholarship has approached Byzantine literary culture primarily as an avenue 
through which to retrieve the ancient Greek classics. In contrast, recent scholarship views 
the division of scholia into vefera and recentiora as obscuring the fact that such chrono- 
logical distinctions did not apply to how the scholia were used in the Byzantine classroom 
and views it as useful to us only in order to understand patterns of continuity and change in 
pedagogical practice from the Hellenistic until the end of the Byzantine period (Valiavitch- 
arska 2013, 242-3). Further, this recent approach pays attention to what the scholia to 
ancient authors can tell us about Byzantine realities at the time they were copied or used, 
such as their oral performance in twelfth-century literary circles (e.g. Valiavitcharska 2013, 
241-2). 

A further factor that complicated modern efforts to understand and describe the place of 
Homer in intellectual and artistic life throughout the Byzantine millennium is the obvious 
paganism of his poetry within an increasingly, and ultimately exclusively, Christian society — 
a problem equivalent to understanding and describing the accommodation of pagan Latin 
literature within the medieval Latin intellectual universe. The Byzantine reception of 
Homer and the development of Homerizing genres in the Greek literary production 
between the fourth and the fifteenth centuries have been subjected to two lines of 
interpretation: older (and some recent) scholarship on Late Antique culture saw it as 
characterized by dichotomies that pitched paganism and Christianity in direct opposition 
to one another, such as philosophy vs. religion, politics vs. theology. This line of interpret- 
ation reflects the long-lasting influence of eighteenth- and nineteenth-century political and 
intellectual ideals such as secularization (where paganism is understood as secular because it 
cannot be identified with any living religious tradition) and rationalism (which religion at 
large, or Christianity in particular, is presumed to oppose or at least not share). More recent 
work asserts the literal truth of the statement in Gregory of Nazianzus, Or. 4.5 (against 
Julian the Apostate) that Hellenism is not a religion but a language and more broadly a 
cultural idiom in which Christians are de facto participants and over which pagans cannot 
claim exclusive rights. Accordingly, where older (as well as some recent) scholarship views 
pagan and Christian culture in an uneasy coexistence, and a grudging, half-hearted, and 
problematic accommodation of high pagan culture by Christianity due to profound 
incompatibilities between the two religious cultures, more recent scholarship sees the 
utilization of high pagan culture as a natural (in fact the only available) medium through 
which the educated Christian elite could articulate and pursue its political, social, and 
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intellectual goals, especially once Christianity became an imperial religion (e.g. Elm 2012). 
On the other hand, recent sweeping assessments of the Middle Byzantine period and 
beyond remain invested in a perception of perpetual and irreconcilable tensions between 
Christianity and paganism in Byzantine literary culture and its reception of the Classical 
tradition (e.g. Kaldellis 1999, 2007; Siniossoglou 2010, 2011). Concrete aspects of these 
broad assessments of Middle and Late Byzantium have met with criticism (e.g. Golitsis 
2011) although an all-encompassing response has not yet been articulated. 

A third complicating factor in obtaining a comprehensive overview on the Byzantine 
reception of Homer is an unwieldy embarrassment of riches: the I/iad and the Odyssey (as a 
rule excerpted and paraphrased, rather than read whole) remained school textbooks 
throughout the Byzantine millennium. The result is a significant number of Byzantine 
commentaries and paraphrases geared toward instruction, many of which remain unpub- 
lished. Since the study of the Iiad and the Odyssey (in this sequence) often included 
memorizing verses (Kazhdan 1991, 943; Browning 1975, 16), Byzantine authors educated 
in the high style could readily reference these texts and count on a readership who would 
pick up the intertextual play. Consequently, Homer’s echoes (elements of his vocabulary, 
direct quotations of or allusions to his verses, but also evidence of familiarity with his plots 
without recourse to his original texts) can be found in a considerable array of Byzantine 
literary genres from the fourth to the fifteenth century. These include epistolography, 
biblical commentary, rhetorical encomia for Christian saints, synodal acts (especially in their 
more rhetorically embellished part, the protocol), historiography, novels, and “religious” as 
well as “secular” poetry (Browning 1975). 

In tracing Homerizing fashions in the content or form of Byzantine literary production, 
it is necessary to be mindful of how Homeric poetry helped shape a Christian literature in 
the high style from the end of antiquity into the fifteenth century and beyond. Indeed, the 
Byzantine reception of Greek antiquity as a whole was filtered through its digestion and 
reformulation in the written production and visual arts of the centuries punctuated by the 
“golden” reigns of two Christian emperors, Constantine and Justinian. This means that the 
Homerizing tastes of authors and audiences of the Middle and Late Byzantine period were 
honed through an educational curriculum that prominently included both Homer and 
Christian authors who had absorbed and recast his diction, meter, plots, and various 
interpretative approaches to his epics. Particularly popular in the fifth century, and repeat- 
edly studied within the school curricula of the Byzantine period and post-Byzantine period, 
were centones, i.e. the products of stitching together verses from Homer (or other poets) to 
tell Christian stories, as well as more independent poetic compositions adopting Homeric 
diction and meter. Central in this respect is the fourth-century Church Father Gregory of 
Nazianzus, the author most admired and prolifically copied throughout the Byzantine 
millennium, second only to the Bible in terms of popularity. Both his poetry and prose 
reflect a profound engagement with Homeric poetry. Several of his prose works, together 
with other patristic texts, were exported through translation to the literatures of all 
Christian peoples that Byzantium came in contact with, usually from a position of political, 
military, and economic superiority — a fact that motivated its neighbors to absorb and adapt 
elements of its culture, including its literary tastes (Mavroudi 2015). Accordingly, a glance at 
the literary and artistic areas in which the presence of Homerisms can be detected in the 
medieval cultures that Byzantium came in contact with can also help elucidate how the 
Byzantines themselves accessed, understood, and used Homer. As concrete examples will 
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clarify below, patristic literature not only colored the Byzantine reception of Homer but also 
served as a gateway for the eclectic introduction of Homeric elements into the written 
cultures of Eastern Christianity during the Middle Ages, and occasionally well into the 
modern period. In addition, Byzantium’s neighboring cultures were interested in Homer as 
philosophical allegory, prophetic and wisdom literature, and source for history, the facts of 
which were rehearsed in Christian world chronicles and commented on in novels with an 
ancient historical/mythological setting. The Christian world chronicle was an important 
Byzantine literary genre that communicated with its medieval Latin counterpart (the model 
for both had been provided in the fourth century by Eusebius) and was exported to other 
Christian peoples through translation; it included information on Homer himself, or his 
plots and his heroes, because it generally accepted that mythology contained embedded 
historical information. 

These modes of utilizing Homer were current because they articulated and disseminated 
cosmological and political ideas about the world and therefore reflect how medieval 
societies viewed their past, present, and future — their own, as well as that of their 
neighboring societies. Further, they coincide with the main literary and artistic avenues 
through which the Byzantines engaged with the world of Homer even without extensive 
(or even direct) knowledge of his poems. When Homeric texts were studied within the 
Byzantine context, this was not a dry philological pursuit mindlessly subservient to tradition 
(as modern scholars have frequently viewed it) but an active engagement that reflected 
contemporary Byzantine tastes as well as social and political concerns. Further, it was 
predicated on a Byzantine understanding that the Byzantine world evidenced certain 
continuities with the Greek world of Homer such as the use of the Greek language, an 
overlapping geography, and similarities in material culture. This tendency is evident in the 
twelfth century, from which the earliest clearly datable Byzantine philological and other 
interpretative tools on Homer’s poetry survive in any significant bulk. Modern philologists 
frequently reference two Homeric commentators of this century: the bishop of Thessaloniki 
Eustathios and John Tzetzes. Eustathios is perhaps the Byzantine Homerist most respected 
by modernity, in part because he reliably quoted earlier authorities of estimable antiquity 
many of which no longer survive; still, he used “the spoken Greek of his time, the customs 
of peasants and townsmen around him, popular beliefs, recent events” in order to explicate 
the ancient poets (Browning 1975, 25). 

The considerably less appreciated John Tzetzes demonstrates a similar tendency to 
merge the world of Homer with his contemporary Byzantium, as is evident, for example, 
from his emphasis on the aptitude of Homeric figures in astrology. Since astrology is a 
product of the Hellenistic and Greco-Roman periods, it is completely absent from Homer. 
However, one of Tzetzes’ patrons was empress Irene (née Bertha von Sulzbach), the first 
wife of emperor Manuel Komnenos, in whose court astrology was an important pursuit. 
Accordingly, Zeus, Chryses, Chiron, and other figures are said to be expert astrologers (e.g. 
Tzetzae Allegoriae Iiadis, ed. Boissonade, p. 68 = Arg; p. 76 = A481-3; p. 239 = A400; etc.). 
Further, Tzetzes explicitly identifies Manuel with two ruling figures of the Homeric world, 
Zeus and Agamemnon. It appears that this identification and its political implications 
resonated later than Manuel's reign and beyond the confines of texts interpreting Homer’s 
poetry: Niketas Choniates in his Histories, written in the early decades of the thirteenth 
century, implies the same identification by calling the emperor “kydistos, megistos” (Choni- 
ates 1975, 158.16), two adjectives that Homer consistently used for Zeus and Agamemnon 
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(Browning 1975, 19; Maisano 2000, 43-4). It would be interesting to investigate how far this 
tradition of identification extended to other emperors throughout the Byzantine 
millennium. 

The same tendency to merge the world of Homer with Byzantium can be detected in 
genres beyond the Homeric commentary, as well as the visual arts: it is evident in the 
illustrations added in the twelfth century to Venetus A (the oldest surviving manuscript of 
the I/iad), as well as other twelfth-century Byzantine manuscript illuminations (Kalavrezou 
2009, 121). However, it cannot be assumed that this attitude began in the twelfth century, 
only that it is more clearly attested then because the sheer number of surviving Greek 
manuscripts on any topic significantly multiplies from this century onwards. An earlier 
manifestation that scholarship has only partly discussed is the reference to Homeric heroes 
as models through which to comment on the virtues and failures of contemporary figures 
in, for example, sixth-century artistic representations (Downey 1940) or literary compos- 
itions from the tenth into the twelfth century and beyond (Browning 1975, 19-20; Lauritzen 
2014; Vasilikopoulou 1971, 125-38). This understanding of Homer’s world as ancestral to the 
one in which his readers lived was not limited to the Byzantine literary production but is 
evident in Latin and other literary traditions aware of the stories told by Homer. It led to 
rival readings of Homeric plots and subplots in novels written in Greek and other European 
languages that were meant to comment on medieval political and cultural circumstances. 
Both in antiquity and the Middle Ages, genealogies of ruling dynasties, clans, and peoples 
were traced to the heroes of the Trojan War as depicted not only by Homer, but also by 
Virgil and other authors. Since Aeneas was reckoned as an ancestor to the founders of 
Rome, asserting one’s status as heir to the Roman legacy consistently involved retellings of 
the Trojan War and its aftermath. Within the Byzantine context, this made Homeric plots 
particularly relevant during the Crusader period, a time of intense antagonism between 
Byzantium and the Christian West for decisive political and economic influence over the 
Eastern Mediterranean world. Modern scholarship has partly explored the reflection of 
these medieval rivalries in Byzantine and Western novels. Scholars have also suggested 
equivalent rivalries possibly expressed in fictional narratives composed in the languages of 
the Islamic world that include references to the world of Homer. These readings of Homer 
in the medieval novels ought to be examined in combination with articulations of identity 
in other belletristic products, including the various medieval epic traditions and world 
chronicles. 

The medieval approaches to Homer outlined above were amplified and found a new 
context during the Renaissance, largely because the Western European engagement with 
ancient Greek literary culture down to the end of the seventeenth century is, at least to the 
eyes of a Byzantinist, recognizably heir to late Byzantine intellectual traditions. These were 
transplanted to Europe as a result of contact with Byzantine intellectuals fleeing to Italy and 
elsewhere during the fifteenth century. Further, they became known to European scholars 
through contact with the upholders of Greek culture within the Ottoman realm, where 
these traditions largely continued and where European scholars collected Greek manu- 
scripts into the end of the nineteenth century. Modern scholarship has only partially 
explored this chapter of Renaissance and post-Renaissance intellectual history, although, 
as was recently asserted, “one could almost describe the broad outline of Homeric scholar- 
ship since the Renaissance as a struggle to appropriate or deauthorize diverse aspects of the 
Byzantine heritage” (Heiden 2omb). For example, an influential Renaissance interpreter of 
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Homer was Politian, who had been a student of Demetrios Chalcocondyles (Browning 
1992, 148) and drew his approach to Homer not only from ancient authorities recovered 
from Byzantine manuscripts but also from the fourteenth-century scholar Demetrios 
Triklinios (Grafton 1992, 154). The rejection of Politian’s allegorical interpretation by 
Rabelais (Grafton 1992, 151) is thus also a dismissal of the primary form of Homeric 
interpretation pursued in the Byzantine period. 

Between the Renaissance and the twentieth century, Homer’s reception took a number 
of turns that are decisive for our own readings of Homeric poetry and obstruct our 
understanding of what Byzantium and the medieval world at large were doing with their 
knowledge of the Homeric world. While the Renaissance both used and reviled Byzantine 
readings of Homer — sometimes the same author could exhibit both attitudes, depending 
on his expected readership and need to polemicize with other authors (Grafton 1992) — a 
further shift occurred in the closing years of the seventeenth century. It was driven by the 
querelle des anciens et des modernes, a polemical debate among French rationalists about the 
position that ancient literature ought to occupy in education and cultural life. The trad- 
itional view of Homeric poetry as purveyor of revealed ancient wisdom was attacked and 
never regained momentum (Heiden 2orra). In the process of undermining Homer’s 
authority, questions of authenticity became particularly important (Who wrote the Hom- 
eric poems? Was it one or more poets? etc.). While these questions were already articulated 
in antiquity and were reiterated in Byzantium (which is why we know about their ancient 
discussion) the Quere/le gave them new poignancy and meaning and paved the way for their 
intensive exploration in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. A further shift took place 
in the nineteenth century: romanticism devalued allegory (the primary Byzantine avenue to 
approaching Homer) as artificial and outdated. Historical positivism as applied to resusci- 
tating the ancient Greco-Roman world (understood as foundational to a modern Western 
identity) emphasized mining facts about antiquity without attention to the Byzantine 
context in which they were embedded, especially since this context was viewed as “oriental” 
and culturally inferior to Greek antiquity. These modern Western European readings of 
Homer in their turn influenced nineteenth- and twentieth-century approaches to Homer in 
Greece, Turkey, and the Arab world and represented a radical departure from Homer’s 
earlier Byzantine or Byzantinizing understanding in these parts of the globe. This broad 
outline of Homer’s reception in Byzantium and beyond will be fleshed out in more detail 
detail; since not all problems connected with Homer’s Byzantine reception can be resolved 
within the present contribution, potentially fruitful avenues for future research will be 
identified below. 

The manuscript tradition of the Iiad, the Odyssey, and the Batrachomyomachia is 
extensive. If we count only parchment (and later paper) codices housed in libraries and 
exclude the papyri, the earliest known copies of these three texts date to the tenth century, 
although there is clear evidence from a variety of sources that Homer was prolifically 
studied in Byzantium in the ninth century. The Homeric Hymns survive in several manu- 
scripts, none of which are earlier than the fifteenth century (Simelidis 2016a), a phenom- 
enon that must be connected with their importance for Platonic philosophy that was 
intensively studied by Pletho and his circle during this time and was further exported to 
Renaissance Italy. As for the epigrams, they circulated in the narrative texts within which 
they were originally embedded, or were isolated from them as a group or as individual 
poems anthologized in various Byzantine compilations, of which the earliest surviving are 
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the tenth-century Suda Lexicon and the Palatine Anthology. This means that the epigrams 
were frequently copied together with other texts at the very beginning of manuscripts with 
substantial portions of the I/iad and the Odyssey and were meant as prefatory to the study of 
Homer. For example, the ps.-Herodotean biography of Homer that quotes most of them 
was included in Chrysoloras’s printed edition of 1488; in MS Lipsiensis Graecus 32, a 
fifteenth-century hand copied a group of them together with three separate lives of Homer 
(including the one attributed to Herodotus that reproduces all but one of them), an 
explication of the causes for the Trojan War, and the exegesis of I/iad Book 1 by John 
Tzetzes (MacPhail 2010, 9). Since no papyrus with a complete work of Homer is known to 
have survived, the Byzantine manuscripts dated from the tenth century onwards remain the 
primary avenue through which a modern reader can access these texts. 

This pattern of preservation has elicited conclusions predicated on accepting a sharp 
dichotomy between pagan and Christian literary values. According to older scholarship, 
“analysis of papyrological data suggests a decrease of interest in Homer in late antiquity,” a 
conclusion drawn from the diminishing number of papyri preserving Homeric fragments 
from the fourth century onwards (Kazhdan 1991, 943). Further, the lack of surviving Greek 
manuscripts with the text of Homer earlier than the tenth century agreed with modern 
assessments of a general decline in Byzantine intellectual activity during the period of 
iconoclasm (726-787 and 814-843). In short, Homer seemed to have fared poorly from the 
time that Christianity became an imperial religion until the revival of Classical learning 
palpable in the surviving literary and manuscript production of Byzantium from the second 
half of the ninth century and into the tenth. The beginning of this period is marked by the 
gradual disappearance of paganism as a living tradition; its end, by the settlement of 
Christian orthodoxy pronounced in 843, which resonated in subsequent centuries and 
articulated, among other things, the parameters of an acceptable relationship between 
pagan philosophy and Christian doctrine. 

Recent advances in papyrology, primarily due to the ability to store and manipulate data 
electronically, in combination with the less recent reevaluation of the iconoclastic period as 
brighter than previously thought (Pontani 2005, 138-41; Mavroudi 2014, 296-7 and 319-22, 
etc.; Mavroudi 2015), call for rethinking these assertions. Concrete and quantifiable data 
suggests that the cultivation of Homeric studies continued irrespective of the strides of 
Christianity. For example, Dana Sutton’s Homer and the Papyri project (2002, accessible at 
www.stoa.org/homer/homer.pl) lists 867 datable items (papyri, parchment, wax tablets, 
wooden tablets, ostraca, inscriptions, etc.) of the I/iad from all periods published before 
2004. The total of such fragments datable to the three B.c. centuries (64) is approximately 
30 percent lower than the total (94) from the three centuries that saw the introduction and 
establishment of Christianity as an imperial religion (early fourth to late sixth, i.e. roughly 
from Constantine to Justinian). Dana Sutton’s tabulation makes it clear that most frag- 
ments of the I/iad date from Egypt’s Roman period (first-third century A.D.) and spike in 
the second century a.p., deemed “golden” among the Imperial Roman centuries. This 
fluctuation in numbers appears to correspond not to the relative standing of paganism vs. 
Christianity in different historical periods, but the ebb and flow of widespread literacy and 
education in the ancient Mediterranean, as well as the fact that the number of papyri from 
Roman Egypt, irrespective of content, is significantly larger than from any other period. 
Further, the lack of surviving manuscripts earlier than the tenth century is not unique to the 
Homeric corpus but follows a pattern of preservation familiar from the rest of Greek literary 
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production, whereby the earliest surviving codices of any text are generally, with only a 
handful of exceptions, no earlier than the ninth century (Mavroudi 2014, 320 ff; Mavroudi 
2012; Magdalino and Mavroudi 20072, 21-2). 

The combined study of the papyri and Byzantine manuscripts from the tenth century 
onwards evinces a number of continuities. As observed by Browning, although we have no 
direct information regarding the teaching of Homer in the seventh and eighth centuries, 


the fact that many of the same aids to reading Homer were in use in the ninth as in the 
sixth is strong evidence that they were in continuous use in the intervening centuries, and 
that the practice of the secondary school master — the grammatikos — had changed little if at 
all since late antiquity, even if the number of his pupils decreased. (Browning 1992, 136-7) 


Further, according to M. Haslam’s recent assessment, a comparison of the papyri with the 
manuscripts indicates that “the medieval tradition is a direct continuation of the ancient, 
inevitably attenuated but in its totality showing unusually good catchment of ancient 
readings (better for the I/iad than for the Odyssey), promiscuously distributed” (Haslam 
1997, 56). Both these valuable statements focus on aspects of the papyri and manuscripts 
that pertain to honing modern philological tools and improving modern textual criticism. 
Focusing on other aspects of this material reveals further continuities in how Homer's texts 
were received beyond reading for language study or literary enjoyment. 

More than a matter of religion, studying Homer was a matter of academic ambition 
and what this implied about social class. If the beginnings of literacy in the Christian 
period were frequently acquired through studying the Psalter, this was because the spoken 
Greek of the time had changed and the Psalter was in a simpler linguistic register. 
A simpler linguistic register was also characteristic of Menander’s Sententiae, an anthol- 
ogy of sentential maxims (gnomologion) frequently used for the same purpose. Homer 
continued to initiate another kind of instruction, the beginnings not of reading and 
writing as an elementary function but of becoming acquainted with Greek literature in 
the high style. 

The continued centrality of Homer in the curriculum of a highbrow education is the key 
to the sustained use of Homeric verses in magic and divination, which rest upon a highly 
learned theoretical foundation, not necessarily familiar to all of their practitioners but 
echoed in their rituals. Earlier scholarship accepted that the use of Homer’s verses for the 
purposes of magic and divination necessitated a historical and social context in which 
Greco-Roman religion was dominant, for which reason it could not have played a role in 
“native” Egyptian temple practices of the Greco-Roman period and had to disappear as 
Christianity gained momentum. However, the broader divinatory magical techniques for 
which Homer’s verses were used had a geographical, chronological, and cultural diffusion 
considerably beyond Greco-Roman antiquity, which enabled their continued use into the 
medieval period, albeit to a considerably smaller extent, and only within the context of 
learned divination and magic. 

The use of Homer’s verses for divination belongs to a larger category of analogous 
practices encountered over a wide chronological, geographical, and cultural spectrum. It 
consists in analyzing randomly selected verses of widely known and admired poetry (or 
other divinely inspired texts) in order to elicit predictions or advice regarding the future 
(Mavroudi 2009, 225-6). Such divinatory techniques are documented in several ancient, 
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medieval, and modern societies that, like Greco-Roman antiquity, draw a strong connec- 
tion between poetry and oracular pronouncement. This function of Homer’s poetry, first 
clearly recorded by Plato and implied even earlier by Aristophanes (Martin-Hernandez 
2013), contributed to maintaining his standing as poeta vates and even according him divine 
status, as advocated by an entire strand of platonic philosophy with which the Byzantines 
were acquainted (Martin-Hernandez 2013; Lamberton 1986, 1-43; Lamberton 1992; Addey 
2014, 60-1). The verses (Homeric and other) used for divinatory purposes were sometimes 
revealed in dreams, as is attested in Plato and the second-century A.D. manual on dream 
interpretation by Artemidoros, which was also read and used during the Byzantine period 
(Mavroudi 2002, 128-68, 422-4), as well as in other traditions, such as Arabic dream 
interpretation (Mavroudi 2009, 225-6). At other times the physical copy of a text would 
be procured and a concrete verse would be randomly selected for interpretation. Papyri 
dated between the second and the late fourth century preserve a collection of Homeric 
verses evidently used in this way, known as the Homeromanteion (Martin-Hernandez 2013; 
Addey 2014, 60). Since we have no Byzantine or later manuscripts of the Homeromanteion, 
the question remains whether it disappears from Greek book culture because of Christian- 
ity’s eventual triumph. Evidence from late antique Egypt indicates that the Homeromanteion 
could function as a means of divination outside the Greco-Roman religious framework, as 
long as its users were sufficiently acquainted with Greco-Roman literary culture. Specific- 
ally, Schwendner (2002) argued that Egyptian temple priests (i.e. the literate elite most 
closely identified with safeguarding native Egyptian culture and traditionally charged with 
performing “native Egyptian” magic and divination) were bilingual in literary Greek and 
demotic and were using the Homeromanteion alongside “native” Egyptian techniques 
because both they themselves and their clientele were sufficiently acquainted with Homer. 

Further, we can compare the survival patterns of the Homeromanteion with that of 
another collection of pronouncements used to divine the future through the same proced- 
ure, the Sortes Astrampsychi. The Sortes survive in both papyri and Greek manuscripts 
copied between the fourteenth and the sixteenth centuries. The simple and concise 
language of the Sortes contrasts sharply with the literary education required of anyone 
wishing to employ the Homeromanteion and is evidently key to its late medieval and early 
modern attestation. In other words, linguistic and not religious considerations drove the 
fate of these texts. 

Beyond divination, Homeric verses were inscribed on magical amulets used for erotic 
purposes (placation, attraction, seduction) or to address medical concerns, such as protec- 
tion against bleeding, pain in the breasts or the vagina, unwanted pregnancies, and leprosy 
(Suarez de la Torre 2011, 527-43; Collins 2008, 125-30). Papyri with Homeric incantations 
peak in the fourth century, though the practice is considerably earlier (Zellmann-Rohrer 
2016, 29-30). 

Since Homer’s texts were not the only ones used in magic and divination, their partial 
displacement from the fourth century onwards by the new authoritative texts of Christian- 
ity, and especially the Psalter and the Gospels, is not a novelty but a further step in a 
preexisting direction (Martin-Hernandez 2013; Mavroudi 2009). The Neoplatonic trad- 
ition extended the status of “theologian” (divinely inspired and able to communicate 
information about the gods) also to Hesiod, Orpheus, the legendary hierophant and poet 
Musaeus of Athens and Parmenides (Addey 2014, 60, n. 72); Artemidoros based dream 
interpretations on Homer as well as Hesiod, Euripides, Theognis, Menander, and 
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Kallimachos. After the triumph of Christianity, the use of Homer’s verses in divination and 
magic is documented in the Middle Byzantine period and even beyond, although it was 
clearly limited to those who could access Homen’s linguistic register. Michael Zellmann- 
Rohrer recently discussed two late examples of Homeric verses used for magical incanta- 
tions (Zellmann-Rohrer 2016, 31-2). One is found in Florence, BML cod. Plut. 28.34, an 
eleventh-century medical and astrological manuscript containing material that perhaps goes 
back to the ninth century and aims to facilitate the academic progress of a child that has 
difficulty learning. The second is in Leiden, UB cod. VGF 25, a sixteenth-century medical 
manual that again copies earlier material, some of which perhaps originated in the tenth 
century. The incantation is against insomnia and stitches together, like a mini cento, three 
unconnected Homeric verses (which it either quotes word for word or adjusts) on sleep. 
Mini centos as incantations are known at least since the third century (the date of 
P. Oxy. 3.412, preserving an otherwise lost fragment from Julius Africanus’s Kestoi that 
provides an extended hexameter incantation made up of both known and otherwise 
unattested Homeric verses). Their occurrence within Byzantine book culture indicates an 
active engagement with the surrounding context of the verses and an ability to compose in 
Homeric meter in order to properly stitch them together. The continued importance of 
Homer for Byzantine education enabled them to function not as mindless repetitions of 
earlier rituals and practices but as meaningful and understood utterances (Zellmann-Rohrer 
2016, 30). There is no doubt that such examples will multiply once scholars begin to pay 
closer attention to Byzantine texts contained in Greek technical manuscripts. Just how 
persistent and far-flung the use of Homer for such purposes was becomes clear from the 
embedding of a Greek palindrome based on I/iad 24.451 in a Latin spell that survives in an 
eighth-century English manuscript (Daly 1982, 95-7; Collins 2008, 181). 

Although the selection criteria and the organizing principle of the verses included in the 
Homeromanteion are not immediately obvious to modern researchers, Andromache Kar- 
anika (2011) emphasizes that 39 of the 216 verses included in the Homeromanteion are also 
quoted in the Christian centos composed by empress Eudocia in the fifth century. The high 
percentage suggests that these verses circulated widely and perhaps played a special role in 
education. It is therefore significant that the verse evoked on behalf of a child that finds it 
difficult to learn (// 10.139) in the eleventh-century manuscript now in Florence is also 
quoted by Eudocia in her cento (v. 1278, ed. Usher, on the raising of Lazarus). Further, two 
among the 216 verses of the Homeromanteion (Od. 11.495 and 22.412) are found among the 
96 Homeric verses quoted in the published collections of Greek proverbs current in the 
Middle and Late Byzantine period. Hernandez-Martin (2013, n. 47) observed that verses of 
the Homeromanteion are quoted by further ancient authors, such as Athenaeus, Dio Cassius, 
Porphyry, and Plutarch, and some are included in the gnomological compendia. As she 
pointed out, some verses from the Homeromanteion are the beginning of speeches and may 
have been memorized as examples of rhetoric. Indeed, the speeches delivered by Homeric 
heroes count as the earliest known rhetorical examples in Greek since antiquity (analyzed 
recently in Knudsen 2014). Homer continued to be used as an example of rhetoric in the 
Byzantine classroom: as Valiavitcharska explained, the handbooks on rhetoric used during 
the Byzantine period require a preexisting elementary exposure to notions of rhetoric, 
which would have been possible through reading Homer in the course of beginning a 
Greek education in the high style. Indeed, rhetorical aspects in Homer’s poems are 
explicated in the entire tradition of scholia, both the vefera and the recentiora, that were 
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all used in Byzantine teaching. The technical vocabulary on rhetoric contained in these 
scholia is sometimes inconsistent. Yet Valiavitcharska argued that this is not a symptom of 
Byzantine incompetence and ignorance of the ancient rhetorical tradition. (After all, the 
Byzantine scholia transmit an astonishing wealth of sophisticated technical information 
and rhetorical training is one of the primary goals of Byzantine education.) Rather, the 
elucidation of such inconsistencies was part of instruction within classroom practice 
(Valiavitcharska 2013, 243-9). The use of Homer’s poetry for the rhetorical training of 
students is also clearly attested in the collections compiled by known and dateable Byzan- 
tine teachers such as Eustathios of Thessaloniki and John Tzetzes (Vasilikopoulou 1971, 69; 
Browning 1975, 15 n. 4, and 25-6). 

The status of Homer as “theologian” and the admiration for the rhetorical handling of 
his material meant that his verses attained the status of proverbs and entered the broader 
genre of “wisdom literature,” a primary function of which was to provide moral guidance. 
This opened the way for a deep connection of Homer with philosophy. Indeed, Greek 
philosophy after Aristotle, followed by Theophrastus and the Stoics, paid attention to 
proverbs as philosophical statements, which encouraged their collection in handbooks of 
rhetoric. Like poetry, proverbs were written in meter (sometimes but not always derived 
from or related to the epic hexameter or elegiac distich), were valued for the combination of 
philosophical depth and rhetorical poise, and were understood as related to metaphor and 
allegory (Tzifopoulos 2012). Collecting and interpreting proverbs (including Homer’s 
verses) in order to hone one’s tools in rhetoric and philosophy continued into the Byzantine 
period and was pursued by the first generation of Byzantine Homerists that we are able to 
name and concretely date: those working in the twelfth century (Vasilikopoulou 1971, 105). 

Significantly, although no collection of wisdom literature comprising exclusively Hom- 
eric verses has been identified and no translations of Homer’s poems in any language appear 
to have been made before the Renaissance, during the medieval period Homer was known 
among Byzantium’s neighbors as a purveyor of wisdom literature in Greek. Greek collec- 
tions were prolifically translated into every language of Eastern Christianity. The Syriac and 
Arabic gnomological tradition attributes some of them to Homer (Gutas 2011; Bettiolo 
2004, 89), although they mostly originate in Greek versions of Menander’s Sententiae 
(Ullmann 1961). A handful of Arabic manuscripts and two Muslim authors attribute some 
of Menander’s verses to Gregory of Nazianzus or his contemporary, Gregory of Nyssa 
(Ullmann 1961, 74-80). This suggests a Christian Arabic educational context in which 
Homer, Menander, and Gregory enjoyed equivalent status as models of philosophical and 
rhetorical poise, as was the case in Byzantium. 

Homer’s name features prominently in Arabic also within a related genre, which modern 
research has named “doxography.” Doxographical literature anthologizes maxims on ethical 
behavior and human nature together with summary expositions on philosophical beliefs 
about nature, the elements, the world, God, matter, etc. (Strohmaier 2015). Homer is 
explicitly mentioned as a source for such views in a widely diffused Arabic doxographical 
collection, the Mukhtar al-hikam wa-mahasin al-kalim (“Choicest Maxims and Best 
Sayings”) by the eleventh-century Egyptian scholar al-Mubashshir b. Fatik, which had an 
enormous European reception: translated into Castilian as Bocados de oro around the middle 
of the thirteenth century, it was later also rendered into Latin, French, Provengal, and 
English. Other authorities it names alongside Homer are the Church Fathers Basil and 
Gregory (evidently Basil of Caesarea and Gregory of Nazianzus; see Strohmaier 2015). 
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These attributions to Homer and his appearance alongside both pagan and patristic 
Christian authorities is not a gratuitous Arabic invention resulting from confusion or 
ignorance; rather, it reflects an Arabic understanding that, within the Byzantine literary 
tradition, Homer’s status was high and Homeric interpretation was closely connected with 
several other literary genres. This included the Byzantine notion of reading Homer as a 
foundation for understanding natural science, primarily through explicating him allegoric- 
ally, following an intellectual tradition already established in antiquity. 

Some modern assessments of allegory view it as the primary vehicle that made pagan 
myths palatable to Christianity and thus enabled their survival during the medieval period 
(Brisson 2004). Yet it may be more productive to cast medieval allegory not as a tool 
promoted in order to rescue pagan mythology from the ravages of Christianity but as one 
among several strands of intellectual continuity between the ancient pagan and the medi- 
eval Christian worlds. As modern scholars of ancient philosophy well know, pagan thinkers 
also used allegory to defend mythology against other pagan thinkers who disagreed with it. 
As a method of interpreting Homer (and other texts beyond his), it is attested already in the 
fifth century B.c. (Long 1992, 44) and had an important reception among the Stoics and 
the Neoplatonists. It was applied to the Old Testament by Philo the Jew (whose writings of 
the first century B.c. to first century A.D. set patterns for the Christian appropriation of 
several pagan ideas) and was found acceptable as a method of interpreting pagan and 
biblical texts (though not always without reservations) by Church Fathers considered 
perfectly orthodox in Byzantium. For example, under the influence of the Stoic tradition, 
Cyril of Alexandria viewed the ancient gods as allegorical representations of the natural 
elements or vices and virtues (Kazhdan 1991, 944; Bartelink 1983, 62-8). 

Philosophers of the Middle and Late Byzantine period continued to address the Platonic 
critique of Homeric myths adopting various positions in relation to it. For example, the 
false dream that Zeus sent to Agamemnon criticized in the context of the Republic (Il. 2.1- 
34, Rep. 383a, Lamberton 1986, 16-17) is the topic of an eleventh-century essay by John 
Italos (Questiones Quodlibetales 43). Italos’s position varied from earlier philosophical inter- 
pretations and was further referenced in the twelfth-century Homeric commentary by 
Eustathios of Thessaloniki (Trizio 2013). In the fifteenth century, Plethon also had a 
complex position vis-a-vis Homeric poetry: on the one hand, he followed Plato in adopting 
a position inimical to poetry which he expressed by excluding Homer from the group of 
ancient sages and erasing the Homeric and Hesiodic passages from his manuscript of Plato 
(Tambrun 2007, 89-91; Pagani 2009; Pontani 2014). On the other hand, his Book of Laws, 
which describes the ancient gods as corresponding to constitutional elements of the 
universe, presupposes a profound acquaintance with both Homeric poetry and its inter- 
pretative tradition as allegory. A short text that includes a discussion of Homer’s biography 
and an overview of which gods sided with the Greeks and the Trojans (published by 
Pontani 2014) illuminates Pletho’s thought process, denying Homer’s status as a sage and 
outlining what qualities of the gods prompted their roles in Homer’s story. 

Ancient and medieval approaches to allegorical interpretation included: (1) elemental or 
natural (physike) or astronomical allegory, which identified the gods as elements of nature 
(fire, air, water) or stars, sun, moon, planets, etc.; (2) psychological or ethical allegory, that 
drew correspondences between the gods and the powers of the soul, intellect, passions, etc.; 
and (3) real or historical allegory, whereby the gods were understood as heroes, kings, wise 
men (Hunger 1955-56, 4; 1954, 47-54; Vasilikopoulou 1971, 69). 
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Through the elemental allegorical interpretation, Homer became part of reading tech- 
nical literature in the natural sciences. For example, both in the ancient and the medieval 
world Homer’s poetry was used in order to explicate the Phaenomena by Aratos of Soli, a 
text introductory to the study of astronomy. This meant that, within the classroom, Homer 
could be used to explain cosmology in both the pagan and the Judeo-Christian tradition. 
The Judeo-Christian genre in which cosmology is discussed was the Hexaemeron, i.e. 
commentary on the first chapters in the book of Genesis that outline the creation of the 
universe. The Judeo-Christian engagement with earlier pagan cosmological readings of 
Homer is evident not only in Philo the Jew, but also Theophilus of Antioch (second 
century A.D.), author of the earliest surviving Christian Hexaemeron (McVey 1991). 
Although perhaps the most influential representative of the genre, Basil of Caesarea, 
rejected allegorical interpretation, the continued importance of cosmologies derived from 
Homer within a Christian world is evident from the polemical engagement against them in 
an extensive late Hexaemeron, the one by Anastasios of Sinai that probably dates from 
ca. 700 (Zaganas 2015). Cosmological readings of Homer based on allegory can be found in 
the earliest surviving Greek manuscripts with Homeric commentaries which are hard to 
date with precision, as well as the earliest clearly datable commentaries by John Tzetzes and 
Eustathios of Thessaloniki. Twelfth-century commentators repeated such interpretations 
from the earlier tradition but also coined their own (lakov 1985). In the Paleologan period, 
the activities of the late fourteenth-century intellectual Theodore Meliteniotes exemplify 
how the reading of technical literature continued to go hand in hand with the study of 
Homer and allegorical methods of literary interpretation: Meliteniotes is the compiler of an 
influential manual on astronomy, the owner of an important codex with Homeric scholia 
which he partly authored (codex G of Geneva), and composer of the allegorical poem Eis 
Sophrosynen. 

Modern scholarship has tended to view brief Byzantine references to the world of Homer 
as superficial displays of erudition or a kind of literary decor suitable for baroque tastes (e.g. 
Browning 1975, 18; Hunger 1992, 168, 185). Acknowledging the ubiquity of allegory as a 
method of approaching Homer allows us to reassess the role of such references. For 
example, the records of an ecclesiastical synod convened in 1166 to discuss the relationship 
of Christ to God the Father (part of Emperor Manuel’s effort to bridge Byzantine 
theological differences with the Latins in order to achieve goals in his foreign policy) refer 
to Constantine, the deceased Metropolitan of Corfu whose views the synod condemned, as 
“the one that happened to be arch-priest to the Phaeacians — for nobody ignores that the 
inhabitants of Corfu are called Phaeacians” (Browning 1975, 18). This is not a banal 
rehashing of a well-known geographical identification but an allusion to readings of the 
Odyssey as a moral allegory meant to attack Constantine’s spiritual authority. A whole 
strand of Homeric interpretation — also mentioned by Eustathios of Thessaloniki in his 
roughly contemporary commentary to the Odyssey (e.g. vol. 1, p. 297) — views the Phaeacians 
as prone to luxurious living and the pleasures of the flesh in ways distasteful to those 
inclined to virtue and moral probity. Emphasizing that Constantine was the spiritual head 
of such a flock hinted at his incompetence as spiritual leader and therefore compromised his 
theological opinions. 

Homer continued to be considered a purveyor of truths regarding the universe down to 
the closing years of the seventeenth century. The latest known effort at such an approach 
was by Martin Crusius, Dean of the University of Tubingen and professor of Greek. In 
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preparing his own commentary on Homer, Crusius interpreted the meetings of the gods as 
conjunctions of their homonymous stars. To buttress his claim, he asked Michael Maestlin, 
at the time professor of astronomy at Ttibingen, to technically describe and date these 
conjunctions. Maestlin tried to pass the assignment on to his student Johannes Kepler, at 
the time an astrologer in Graz, who jokingly refused it. Since Crusius’s views no longer 
squared with those of his contemporary astronomers and astrologers, the project was 
abandoned (Grafton 1992, 149). 

The continued allegorical interpretation of Homer in Byzantium is the key to Homer’s 
indirect reception into Syriac and Arabic through the avenues discussed above. To these 
one can add two more: the exportation of Greek rhetorical tropes in Syriac, and perhaps 
also Arabic, in which Homeric turns of phrase played a role; and the importance of 
Homeric plots as sources of historical facts quoted within the genre of the world chronicle 
in Greek and other languages. In this tradition, Homer furnished information on the 
Trojan War, an event in world history used for synchronizing its chronology and verifying 
the sequence of ancient dynasties. 

Even earlier than the nineteenth century (the period that shaped modern academic 
disciplines), Western orientalist scholarship had asked whether Homer was ever translated 
into Arabic or Syriac, the language that occasionally served as intermediary for translations 
from Greek into Arabic. Such discussions are intimately connected with the larger problem 
of how Greco-Roman antiquity and “classical Islam” helped shape modern Western 
civilization. Older orientalist literature, inevitably animated by colonial considerations, 
underlined an important debt that “classical Islam” owed to Greco-Roman antiquity, which 
was itself identified as a cornerstone of modern Western identity. The indebtedness was 
understood to have been created through the Greek-to-Arabic translation movement in 
ninth- and tenth-century Baghdad, and cast “classical Islam” (deemed Islam’s best moment 
in world history) as a derivative civilization. More recent scholarship has insisted on the 
originality of Islamic civilization and the active adaptation, as opposed to passive and 
uncritical reception, of Greco-Roman thought in medieval Muslim societies. Further, it 
has highlighted the importance of “Eastern” Sassanian civilization as a paramount con- 
tributor to shaping “classical” Islamic civilization in order to unhinge claims about a debt to 
“Western” Greco-Roman civilization. Within this context, searching for the traces of 
Homer, a cornerstone of “Western” literary culture, in medieval Arabic literary culture is 
of recognizable ideological significance. 

Regarding Homer in Syriac, central to modern scholarly discussions is the thirteenth- 
century report by Bar Hebraeus that the eighth-century Maronite intellectual Theophilos of 
Edessa “had translated from Greek into Syriac the two books on the conquest of the city of 
Ilion in ancient times by the poet Homer” (Kraemer 1956, 261; Hilkens 2013, 288). No 
manuscript of this translation is currently known, although, according to al-Bustani (1904, 
266), one of the Assemanis (a celebrated family of eighteenth-century scholars who served 
the Vatican) had identified one, subsequently lost in the shipwreck of the boat bringing it 
from Syria to Italy. Al-Bustani introduces this report with the qualification “it is said,” does 
not provide reference to a written source, and does not specify which Assemani was 
involved. Al-Bustani, himself a Maronite like the Assemanis and Theophilos, appears to 
quote an oral tradition circulating in Maronite intellectual circles during his time, which 
must reflect their preoccupation with Homer as a vehicle for Western modernity and the 
position of their own minority as mediators between “East” and “West.” Yet the existence 
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of such a work cannot be doubted. Beyond the Homeric translation, Theophilos (d. 785) 
was author of a largely lost chronicle and several astrological works; as one of the most 
distinguished astronomers and astrologers of his time (the two capacities were not distinct) 
he served caliph al-Mahdi. This means that he was acquainted with the interpretation of 
Homer’s gods as elements of nature and as ancient historical figures and must have read the 
Greek original as part of the Greco-Syriac bilingual curriculum current in Syro- 
Mesopotamia of the eighth century (Hilkens 2013). Further, Bar Hebraeus appears to have 
at least glanced through this translation since he remarks that its Syriac style achieved the 
utmost degree of eloquence (al-Bustani 1904, 266). The problem is whether the “two 
books” mentioned by Bar Hebraeus designate the entire [iad and Odyssey (an almost 
impossibly laborious task) or something else. Hilkens observed that accounts of the Trojan 
War in Syriac chronicles generally rely on Greek historiographical material, but that this is 
not true of the anonymous Chronicle of 1235. Hilkens concluded that Theophilos had 
translated I/iou Persis and that his version provided the Trojan material for the chronicle 
of 1235. 

Modern scholars have also collected and discussed instances where Syriac authors quote 
Homer’s verses in order to illustrate their points. The instances are not many, but at least 
three Syriac authors between the seventh and the ninth century did so (Hilkens 2013, 
286-7). It appears that all three knew Homer’s poems in the original, but their quotation of 
passages that cannot be found in Homer’s Greek poems suggests that they may have 
derived pseudo-Homeric verses from collections of wisdom literature, which were exten- 
sively used as educational tools. This may also be the case with the Syriac translation of a 
particular verse, I/iad 2.204, which al-Bustani and others (beginning with the Syriacist 
Gabriel Cardahi in 1875) discussed as coming from Theophilos’s lost work (Kraemer 1956, 
261-2). The Greek is rendered in Syriac as a rhyming couplet in good twelve-syllable meter 
and is quoted by the thirteenth-century author Severus bar Shakku (d. 1241) in his Book of 
Treasures, alongside other verses from other parts of the I/iad and the Odyssey rendered in 
the same meter. While Syriac poetry used dodecasyllabic meter for narrative passages at 
least from the fifth or sixth century, rhyme is thought to be an influence from Arabic poetry 
that entered Syriac poetic compositions only from the twelfth century. It therefore seems 
unlikely that this or any other of the verses cited by Severus in the thirteenth century go 
back to Theophilos’s eighth-century translation, and it is particularly suspect that, within 
Greek literary culture, I/iad 2.204 (“the government of many is not good; let there be one 
lord, one king”) was a favorite in anthologies of wisdom literature and was frequently 
quoted as a proverb by both pagan and Christian writers. In other words, it does not appear 
that the known Homeric verses quoted in Syriac works can be identified as fragments of 
Theophilos’s translation. 

As to whether an Arabic translation of Homeric poetry was ever prepared, the answer has 
invariably been in the negative (Krachkovskii 1956; Gutas 2011). Individual verses from 
Homer’s epics that occur in the Arabic translations of Greek works (e.g. Aristotle’s Poetics 
or the Sophistical Refutations) appear to have been rendered ad hoc without extensive 
knowledge of Homeric poetry in the original (Kraemer 1956, 264-5). This, however, is 
not surprising. Other literatures significantly enriched through translations from Greek, 
especially at the very beginning of their written phase (Armenian, Georgian, Coptic, 
Ethiopic, Slavic) did not, to the best of our knowledge, translate Homer’s poems. To 
explain this gap for Arabic, modern scholarship pointed to evidence that medieval Muslim 
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society was as aware as modernity that poetry is untranslatable (summarized in Graziosi 
2015). Such a view, in order to avoid the risk of anachronism, requires qualifying what 
different societies understand as “translation.” It is, perhaps, more important to emphasize 
that appreciating Homeric poetry requires a readership acquainted with details of Greek 
mythology, which is impossible to secure without extensive contact with the Greco-Roman 
literary tradition. This would also explain why, among the patristic Aexaemera, the most 
frequently translated is the one by Basil of Caesarea, which rejects allegorizing pagan 
mythology. Indeed, translations — not of Homer’s poems themselves but of shorter Hom- 
eric texts — were made only into languages with a readership that, at the time the translators 
were active, had such contact with Greek originals, usually through a bilingual education. 
We saw that I/iou Persis was probably translated in eighth-century Mesopotamia, where a 
Greco-Syriac curriculum was pursued; Dik¢ys Cretensis was translated into Latin in the 
fourth century, and Dares Phrygius probably in the fifth — a time when much of the 
Mediterranean world was still educated in both Greek and Latin. 

Still, Homeric allegory as embedded in the interpretation of Greek technical texts 
appears to have entered Arabic thought through technical instruction even in the absence 
of Homer’s poems themselves. Aratus’s Phenomena was likely translated into Arabic in the 
early decades of the ninth century. The translation (no longer extant) must have provided a 
window for Homeric allegories to enter Arabic astronomy and astrology. We can only 
speculate as to how the translator handled the allegorizing of pagan mythology for his 
monotheist readers, but the brief references to the translation in the eleventh-century 
description of India by the astronomer al-Birini and the tenth-century world chronicle 
by Agapius, bishop of Manbij (Honigman 1950), suggest its wide diffusion and usefulness 
for genres of writing beyond astronomical and astrological treatises. 

More than a hundred years later, the Nestorian Christian Hunayn b. Ishaq (809-873 
A.D.), famous for his voluminous translations of Galen, frequently rendered the ancient 
gods as their homonymous planets, or as angels (Strohmaier 1968). As we have seen, several 
ancient and Byzantine commentaries on Homer also identify the ancient gods with celestial 
bodies. The identification of the ancient gods with angels has its roots in Philo and early 
Christian literature in Greek (e.g. Justin Martyr). Its repeated manifestation in Hunayn’s 
translations probably reflects a Christian reception of the pseudo-Aristotelian De mundo, 
which is also evident in Syriac and Arabic authors active somewhat earlier or around the 
same time as Hunayn (Daiber 2014, 171-8). The De mundo mentions correspondences 
between the elements of nature and several gods and heroes of Greek mythology. Further, 
Homeric scholia use the term “angelos” (which in Byzantine Greek, the kind that Hunayn 
would have been familiar with as a living language, means both “messenger” and “angel”) 
for a number of gods. Additional ninth-century Arabic texts of Greek inspiration also 
indicate that the allegorical interpretation of Homer circulated widely in the circles involved 
in the Greek-to-Arabic translation movement. For example, the Letter of the Golden House, 
a ninth-century Arabic text informed by the De mundo that presents itself as a letter from 
Aristotle to Alexander the Great, names Homer alongside Orpheus and Heraclitus as an 
authority from whom one could learn about cosmology (D’Ancona 2016). 

Additional evidence further suggests that this ninth-century reception of Homer into 
Arabic is informed by contemporary Byzantine intellectual discussions: the identification of 
the ancient gods with planets is a problem addressed in ninth-century Byzantine theology 
(Mavroudi in press). Further, Homeric allegory is featured in the poetry of the prominent 
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ninth-century Byzantine scientist Leo the Mathematician (Pontani 2005, 142-3). Paying 
attention to the Byzantine preference for Homeric (and perhaps also other) allegory in the 
ninth century could potentially improve our hitherto poor understanding of how philo- 
sophical allegory developed in the Islamic world. Modern scholars count Ibn al-Mugaftfa’’s 
eighth-century translation of the animal and other fables titled Kalila wa-Dimna from 
Middle Persian into Arabic as the earliest Arabic allegorical text. Second oldest are the 
tenth-century Letters of the Brethren of Purity, and third the allegorical writings of Avicenna 
(ca. 980-1087), with no known ninth-century example of the genre (Heath 1992, 4-5). It is 
therefore worth exploring whether the ninth-century Byzantine fashion of allegorizing 
Homer, entangled with important questions of Christian theology in Greek, Syriac, and 
Arabic in the course of the ninth century, and exported into Arabic through the translation 
of technical treatises, may have contributed to the development of allegory as a philosoph- 
ical genre within the Islamic world. 

The closest Islamic example to the allegorization of Homer’s pagan mythology within the 
Christian world can be found in the philosophy of the thirteenth-century Muslim philosopher 
Suhrawardi, an ethnic Persian, who created a system of cosmology based on the allegorical 
interpretation of the gods/angels in the Zoroastrian pantheon as intellective principles — an 
identification that was clearly noticed and productively exploited by fifteenth-century Byzan- 
tine and Ottoman philosophers (Mavroudi 2013). The analogy between Homeric interpret- 
ation as absorbed within a Christian philosophical framework and Suhrawardi’s allegories 
within a Muslim one is all the more intriguing because it is impossible to trace the development 
of these ideas in Suhrawardi’s thought through concrete texts with which he was familiar. All 
we are left with is Suhrawardi’s own insistence that, in developing his system, he followed not 
Avicenna but Plato and other ancient philosophers (Marcotte 2016). 

The importance of allegory for the genre that we now call the novel and primarily view as 
belletristic but which, in the Middle Ages, was closely connected with moral and other 
kinds of philosophy, can be viewed as the key to the diffusion in Arabic narratives of motifs 
that scholarship has sometimes identified as Greek or Homeric in origin. Older European 
orientalists, possessing a thorough acquaintance with the Greek classics, were willing and 
able to identify Homeric motifs in a wide range of Arabic literary works. For example, von 
Grunebaum (1953, 311) pointed out that the Kitab al-aghani (a voluminous tenth-century 
collection of songs and poems dating from the pre-Islamic period to the end of the ninth 
century) reflects a basic recollection of who Helen is: it tells of a young man from Edessa 
who became sick with love for the statue of a beautiful woman, Haylana (Helena), but 
recovered when his father decapitated it. Significantly, the talismanic potency of ancient 
statues is amply recorded in both Byzantine and Arabic sources from around that time 
(Magdalino 2007, 73-4; El-Cheikh 2004, 208-9), which suggests that their identification 
was important as part of natural science (i.e. magic). Further, von Grunebaum discussed the 
reception of motifs from the Odyssey (especially the one-eyed monster Polyphemos and 
Kirke’s transformation of humans into animals) in the Arabian Nights, the original compil- 
ation of which he dated to the tenth century (von Grunebaum 1953, 303-4). He argued that 
the turning of Odysseus’s companions into pigs, also recalled in the Christian apocryphal 
text titled Acts of Andrew and Matthew, corresponded to the story in the Arabian Nights in 
which Queen Lab turned her lovers into birds until King Badr turned her into a she-mule. 
The transformation of Odysseus’s companions into pigs while he remained human has a 
long allegorical tradition in Greek and is thought to convey information about the eternity 
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of the human soul, which is, however, subject to transmigration into other types of bodies; 
such a fate can be avoided by a virtuous (i.e. philosophically trained) man like Odysseus 
(Lamberton 1986, 115-19). The story’s currency in Byzantium in the ninth century is evident 
from the fact that Leo the Mathematician composed a poem to himself (Greek Anthology 
15.12) predicated on this allegorical-philosophical understanding of Kirke’s story. It is 
perhaps not by chance that it is reflected in Arabic around the same time: it is reiterated 
in a number of Greek sources read in the Byzantine period, including Homer’s biographies, 
which are echoed in entries on Homer in medieval Arabic biographical dictionaries. 

Further, around the end of the tenth and beginning of the eleventh century, references to 
the world of Homer were made by two Arabic authors personally acquainted with one 
another (Rosenthal 1961), Aba Hayyan al-Tawhidi and Abt ‘Abdallah al-Khatib. Aba 
Hayyan al-Tawhidi provides significant information on the enigmatic Brethren of Purity 
and may have belonged to their circle (Gharagozlou and Negahban 2008). He was therefore 
familiar with allegory as a literary and philosophical tool and may have encountered 
Homeric interpretation within such a framework. Whether the same can be said of his 
friend, Aba ‘Abdallah al-Khatib, is unclear. To a modern reader of Aba ‘Abdallah al- 
Khatib’s narrative, what stands out is his profound distance from the world of Homer as 
reconstructed with the help of archeology, philology, and other scholarly disciplines. A brief 
look into their respective Homeric references is in order. 

Aba Hayyan al-Tawhid?s a/-Imta‘ wa al-mu’dnasa is written as a series of conversations 
between himself and the vizier Ibn Sa‘dan on a wide array of topics appropriate for learned 
discussions at an aristocratic court (philosophy, theology, law, literature, mathematics, etc.). 
In a chapter dedicated to the physical characteristics of both humans and animals (teeth, 
hair, habits, etc.), and while discussing the life expectancy of different kinds of hounds, al- 
Tawhidi in passing notes that, according to the poet Homer, the dog of Odysseus (“Iditis” 
perished when he was twenty years old (Tenth Night, 1.164, ed. Amin and Zayn). This 
information appears to have entered the Arabic intellectual universe through the ninth- 
century Arabic translation of Aristotle’s Historia Animalium, which comments on the 
longevity of Argus (Historia Animalium 6.20.574b29-575at and Most 2013, 281-2). 

Aba ‘Abdallah al-Khatib’s Kitab lutf al-tadbir fi hiyal al-mulik, a book of advice to kings 
on military matters couched as a collection of stories, includes a chapter on the conquest of 
cities. Among its narratives, one can read about the taking of a city in “Ifriqiya” (=Africa, 
here probably for “Phrygia”) by the Byzantines (al-Rum, lit. “the Romans,” whose leader is 
designated as malik min mulik al-rim al-yiinaniyin, “an emperor among the emperors of 
the Greek Romans”) using the hollow statue of a horse inlaid — in Byzantine fashion — with 
gold and mosaics. The names of Homer and Troy are nowhere to be found. A number of 
details in the story reflect the Homeric narrative and others do not. Perhaps the most 
serious discrepancy is the fact that Achilles (this is a modern identification by Franz 
Rosenthal, the name is attested in the manuscripts as A-r-s-l-a-w-s, i.e. Archelaos) is said 
to be inside the horse. In this narrative, the world of Homeric battles remains visible only to 
modern scholars invested in recovering the ancient Greek heritage from medieval Arabic 
literary production; medieval readers were neither able to discern it nor were they interested 
in it. To them, it appears, the military ruses originally described by Homer had merged with 
the real battlefield across which they were facing the Byzantines. Let it be remembered that 
Byzantine armies raided Syria throughout the lifetime of the Arabic authors in question, 
and for a while after the two of them were dead. 
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These two reminiscences of Homer indicate that Greek material pertinent to Homer and 
filtered through a Byzantine lens was available, around the end of the tenth and the 
beginning of the eleventh century, in the very circles that modern scholars credit with the 
development of allegory in Arabic. The Arabic reception of Greek narratives as allegory via 
Byzantium is mirrored by the Byzantine reception of Arabic (though originally Indian) 
narratives soon thereafter received into Byzantine Greek. The Greek translation of the 
Arabic Kalila wa-Dimna (i.e. the Indian Panchatantra), rendered into Greek as Stephanites 
kai Ichnelates towards the end of the eleventh century, was a prime example of allegory 
(Roilos 2006, chapter 3). 

The above examples indicate that Homerizing elements were received in Arabic through 
a Byzantine lens. This challenges received wisdom on the transmission of the Greek 
heritage into Arabic in the ninth and tenth centuries, traditionally understood as a textual 
exercise dependent on the Hellenizing curricula of Syriac schools in the early Abbasid 
period and the recovery of Greek manuscripts preserved in Christian monasteries in the 
Muslim lands; both sources are imagined as frozen in time and reflecting the intellectual 
realities prevalent in Byzantine lands when the Muslim conquests took place, untouched by 
contact with the later Byzantine world. However, evidence pertaining to aspects of literary 
culture beyond the study of Homer outlined elsewhere suggests that the Byzantine and the 
early Islamic worlds were, indeed, in close intellectual communication (Mavroudi 2014, 
2015); this provides the wider context for the documented use of Homer as part of a literary 
education in Greek within the territories of the Muslim caliphate into the ninth century 
and beyond, by circles aware of intellectual fashions current in the contemporary Byzantine 
empire. The evidence for Homer as part of a Greek curriculum studied in Muslim 
territories during the first centuries after the Arab conquest can be summarized as follows 
(Mavroudi 2014): 


1 Papyri. In spite of the modern tendency to date Greek papyri to the centuries before the 
Islamic conquest of Egypt, surviving Homeric papyri inventoried by the project “Homer 
and the Papyri” and the Vienna collection include at least twenty specimens paleograph- 
ically datable to the seventh or eighth century, among them one inscribed with Greek on 
the recto and Greek and Arabic on the verso (MPER N.S. XVII 37a). 

2 Greek poetry written in Palestine. Knowledge of Homer is also reflected in the vibrant 
Greek literature produced in Palestine in the eighth and early ninth centuries. Biograph- 
ical details about the authors are not always ascertainable, but the chronological and 
geographical outline of their production is not in dispute. Among the Palestinian authors 
writing in Greek is Kosmas of Jerusalem (or of Maiouma), born in Umayyad Damascus 
(or perhaps Jerusalem) and deceased in early Abbasid Palestine (Kazhdan and Geré). 
Kosmas’s writings are replete with Homeric vocabulary that reflects Homer as well as the 
poetry of Gregory of Nazianzus and the Christian genre of centos. Closely reading 
Homer in tandem with patristic texts and more recent authors of literary stature appears 
to have been a widespread educational practice, both within and beyond the Muslim 
caliphate: the ninth-century hagiography of Constantine-Cyril, apostle of the Slavs, 
written shortly after his death, indicates that he began his education in his native 
Thessaloniki with the study of the Church Fathers and continued with Homer after 
moving to Constantinople (Browning 1975, 15-16); and Kosmas’s much-admired hymn- 
ography is quoted in ninth-century Homeric Epimerismoi, which suggests that by then, if 
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not already during his own time, he was read alongside Homer (Kazhdan and Gero 1989, 
123). [he overlap between the Palestinian and Constantinopolitan school curricula of the 
late eighth century is evident from what their respective graduates produced in the course 
of their literary careers: the Jerusalemite St. Michael Synkellos and the Constantinopo- 
litan Ignatius the deacon, two close contemporaries, both wrote Homerizing poetry, refer 
to several of the same ancient poets, and possibly also wrote treatises on grammar. 

3 Grammar. St. Michael Synkellos (or another Michael also from Jerusalem and active 
around the same time) wrote a treatise on syntax — the earliest surviving work of this kind 
in Greek. Its title, well attested in the manuscript tradition, reads as follows: “Treatise on 
the construction of discourse by Michael, presbyter and synkellus of the apostolic see of 
Jerusalem, propounded (oxedtac8eiow) at Edessa in Mesopotamia at the request of the 
deacon Lazaros, the philosopher and logothete.” Clearly, this work was composed by 
drawing from the Greek book resources of the caliphate and addressing the needs of 
readers resident there in the early years of the ninth century. The Greek literary texts 
quoted to illustrate grammatical points are telling, because they indicate not only what 
authors Michael was personally familiar with, but also what he expected Lazarus to know 
and therefore easily grasp and remember. Though Michael shows himself conversant 
with the two poems in their entirety, the passages with which school instruction of 
Homer would have begun — especially the first two books of the I/iad — predominate. 
Other texts plundered for grammatical examples are, in order of frequency: ancient 
drama (in a selection corresponding to that known from the Byzantine school curricu- 
lum); the New Testament and the Psalter (frequently copied together in medieval 
manuscripts); Gregory of Nazianzus. These must be readings that students of Greek 
encountered while studying both grammar and other subjects. 

4 Instructional tools for the study of Homer. Thirteen leaves from the monastery of St. 
Catherine’s on Mt. Sinai written in a cursive uncial script unknown from other locales 
and dated to the ninth or tenth centuries preserve verses from the Iliad. These are 
accompanied by an interlinear prose paraphrase by “Sophronios the Abbot,” a ninth- 
century figure, possibly a patriarch of Alexandria reigning around the middle of the ninth 
century and author of a textbook on grammar. The ad hoc style of writing used here and 
the linguistic register of the paraphrase suggest that the volume was used for instruction, 
a conclusion corroborated by the fact that the preserved excerpts all come from the first 
five books of the Iiad. 


The exploration by modern scholarship of the presence of Hellenizing “Western” 
material in “Eastern” Persian and Turkish literature is ideologically loaded in ways similar 
to the case of Syriac and Arabic literature. Older research attempted to identify the origin of 
similarities between the Greek novels of antiquity and medieval Persian literature. Dick 
Davis has suggested that they both go back to Persian tropes developed in antiquity (Davis 
2002). Other details as well of the composition of medieval Persian belletristic works are 
still not satisfactorily explained. In the eleventh- to twelfth-century prose romance Darab 
Nama, Davis observed a number of Homeric expressions (rhetorical tropes, similes such as 
the likening of human hair to hyacinths, etc.) and episodes similar to some found in 
Homer’s poems. As they cannot possibly be attributed to transmission through translated 
ancient Greek texts, it is more reasonable to understand them as a result of the author’s 
acquaintance with the contemporary Byzantine world (Dick Davis, pers. comm., April 
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2016). Admittedly, we know nothing about him beyond his name, Aba Taher Mohammad 
b. Hasan b. ‘Ali b. Misa Tarstsi. Its last component, Tarsiisi, indicates a significant 
connection with the city of Tarsus, which was Byzantine until 1085 and throughout the 
twelfth century kept changing hands among Byzantines, Crusaders, Armenians, and 
Seljuks. The language in which the Darab nama was originally composed, Persian, was 
the primary medium of courtly communication in the Seljuk and other Turkish state 
entities that began to replace Byzantium in Asia Minor from the late eleventh century 
onwards. The Turkish versions of the Darab Nama (Hanaway 1994) indicate the import- 
ance of this Persian tale for the ethnically Turkish world. As is widely the case for 
performed narratives, the Darab Nama spins stories that aim to legitimize dynasties, 
military conquests, and other political realities of the time when it was composed — realities 
that obviously continued to matter in themselves or could be mapped onto new realities in 
the historical contexts in which it later continued to be performed. It seems, then, that the 
historical background against which the Darab Nama was originally composed was the 
Persianate Turkish world which emerged after the defeat of Byzantium and other powers in 
the course of the twelfth century in the large area between the Eastern Mediterranean 
coasts and the Iranian plateau. If this is so, the Homerizing and more broadly Hellenizing 
details in its literary expression and multiple plots and subplots can be viewed as part of a 
literary tit-for-tat between the Byzantine and the Turkish worlds, in which echoes of 
Homer may have played a role because of their well-known importance for Byzantine 
literature in the twelfth century. The Darab Nama is an extensive composition detailing the 
adventures of the legendary king Darab and his two sons by two different wives, both said 
to be of Greek extraction: the homonymous Darab, fathered with Tamrisia, the widowed 
queen of Oman; and Alexander the Great, fathered with Nahid, daughter of Filqis, brother 
of the Caesar of the Rim (ie. the Byzantine emperor). It is unusual in the context of 
Persian literary production for its geographic focus on the Aegean islands during much of 
its action (Tamrisia and her brother Mehrasb travel extensively there) and the importance 
that characters of Greek extraction have for the plot — two features that highlight its role as 
a narrative legitimizing the conquest of Byzantine lands by the Persianate Turkish world. 
A classic of early Ottoman epic literature, the Book of Dede Korkut, also includes subplots 
that serve as legitimization narratives for the conquest of Byzantine lands by the Ottomans, 
since they feature the infidels of Trebizond and their princess. Its modern reception is 
inextricably linked with a Westerner’s perception of its similarities with Homer’s poems. At 
the beginning of the nineteenth century — when the medieval epic traditions in various 
languages received renewed attention as early representatives of “national” literatures — the 
Book of Dede Korkut was no longer read or performed in Ottoman lands. It was relaunched 
into circulation by the Prussian diplomat Heinrich Friedrich von Diez, who identified it in 
a manuscript and translated excerpts. These included an episode featuring the one-eyed 
mongrel Depegéz, whose similarity to the Cyclops Polyphemos in the Odyssey attracted 
European attention (Boeschoten 2014). In a recent paper, James Montgomery (1999, 466) 
analyzed the motif of the Cyclops in Islamic literatures and asserted that, in spite of claims 
to the contrary since the nineteenth century, “the supposed Greek influence on the popular 
culture of the Arabs should by and large be dismissed as unsubstantiated and insubstantial.” 
Further, he objected to the search for “influence” evident in older orientalist literature, as 
well as the quest for a single origin of literary motifs as a means of explaining their 
appearance in world literature. Montgomery emphasized that what appear to be Homeric 
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motifs in Arabic “popular” literature are in fact universal literary motifs already analyzed by 
modern literary theory. While one cannot but agree with this conclusion, it remains 
important to reflect on what motivates the diffusion of motifs even when one is no longer 
interested in their supposed origin. Further, scholars now widely acknowledge that what is 
frequently labeled as “popular” can have its roots in learned traditions of “high” culture. 
Also, what modernity labeled as “popular” Islam (its best-known manifestation in the West 
is arguably Sufism) has its roots not only in “local” or “ethnic” traditions in different parts of 
the Islamic world, but also in Muslim philosophical thought informed by Platonism. 
Unlike the reception of Aristotle into Arabic, which modern scholarship can follow by 
pointing at concrete translated texts and their interpretation in subsequent Arabic literary 
production, the avenues through which Platonic thought was diffused into Arabic are 
meandering and harder to trace. Still, it is clear that the Arabic Aristotle was frequently 
read through a Platonizing lens, as was done in Byzantium. Likewise, Platonizing philo- 
sophical readings of Homer are part and parcel of a tradition shared between the Byzantine 
and the medieval Islamic world. Therefore, it may not be coincidental that the handful of 
recurring Homerizing literary motifs that appear in Arabic literature all come from the 
Odyssey. This is in marked contrast with Syriac literature, which appears better acquainted 
with the I/iad (Hilkens 2013, 287), as is consistent with the importance of the I/iad for 
Byzantine Greek education and the exportation of its curriculum to the Syriac schools of 
Late Antiquity. The Odyssey was favored by Platonic thought (Long 1992, 45), primarily 
because it was understood as narrating the journey of the human soul (Odysseus) through 
the world of matter (Long, 45; Lamberton 1992, 127). Specifically the Cyclops (perhaps the 
most frequently recurring of all Homerizing motifs in the literatures of the languages of 
Islam), stands for “the life of the senses, the life embedded in matter, of the soul that is 
Odysseus” (Lamberton 1992, 129). This, as well as its power as a universal literary motif 
under the general category of mongrel (as analyzed by Montgomery 1999) may be the key to 
its frequent presence in Islamic literatures, at least two of which (Arabic and Turkish) 
undeniably came into direct and protracted contact with their Byzantine Greek 
counterpart. 

The reception of Homer into the manifold varieties of Slavic also follows the broader 
patterns of intellectual communication between Byzantium and the Slavic world. True, 
direct mentions even of Homer’s name can be counted on the fingers of one hand alone. 
This is consistent with a larger phenomenon of Slavic literary culture repeatedly observed in 
modern scholarship, namely its almost complete lack of acquaintance with a highbrow 
pagan literature in Greek (e.g. Mirsky 1924, 80; Franklin 2002, 102). The Greek texts in 
which the Slavic world was interested were biblical and patristic, or pertain to Christian 
political theory and legislation, and a Christian conceptualization of history as a progression 
from pagan ignorance to Christian salvation (Franklin and Mavroudi 2007). Within these 
parameters, there exist two avenues of transmission, one possible and one documented: 
wisdom literature and world chronicles. 

Given that Slavic collections of wisdom literature were largely based on Greek ones, it is 
reasonable to posit that genuine or pseudo-Homeric verses would be quoted in Slavic as 
they were in Greek. The enormous task of sorting out the exact sources and transmission of 
wisdom literature in Slavic has not been carried out yet, but there is an additional reason 
why it is difficult to identify such passages: Slavic anthologies generally omit the names of 
ancient Greek authorities found in their Greek prototypes (Kuzidova-Karadzhinova 2011). 
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This means that readers (medieval or modern) are unable to recognize such sayings as 
Homeric without direct and extensive knowledge of Greek literature. Undoubtedly, in 
contrast to the medieval readers of Arabic, medieval readers of Slavic were not aware of and 
did not care about Homer’s towering status in the Byzantine literary tradition. 

The most important avenue of Homer’s Slavic transmission (from which his name is, 
again, missing) is summaries of the Trojan War included in Slavic world chronicles. In 
Slavia orthodoxa, these were derived from the Byzantine materials, and especially the Greek 
tradition of world chronicle as cultivated between the sixth and the twelfth centuries (Marti 
2016); in Slavia romana, from ancient and medieval Latin narratives (Bagordo 2010; Nilsson 
2004, 17). These summaries of the Trojan Wars, alongside other chronicle information and 
excerpts of patristic and wisdom literature, were also found in the Sborniks (anthologies) 
which continued to be read into the nineteenth century (Vryonis 1991, 40). 

Since the Trojan narratives in the medieval Christian East and West offered a vehicle for 
the articulation of contemporary political views and aspirations, their adaptations within the 
Slavic context is telling. An example that has been well studied (most recently and cogently 
by Boeck 2015) is MS Vat. Slav. 2, a famous illustrated Bulgarian version of the Byzantine 
world chronicle by Constantine Manasses created in the fourteenth century for Tsar Ivan 
Alexander. The manuscript considerably amplifies the Trojan narrative with the addition of 
three separate but well-integrated quires written and illustrated by the same team as the rest 
of the manuscript (Boeck 2015, 256-68; Velinova 2007). The text of the addition appears to 
be based on a Croatian translation of an unknown, possibly Western, source (Boeck 2015, 
258). It includes vernacularisms dissonant with the high linguistic register adopted for the 
translation of Manasses’ text (Velinova 2007, 279-80), which may reflect engagement with 
oral performance of Trojan narratives at the court of Ivan Alexander. Such performances 
were fashionable in contemporary Greek, Latin Christian, and Muslim royal courts. The 
point of view on the warring parties that emerges favors the Byzantine legacy and asserts 
Ivan Alexander as a member of the international confraternity of kings through this display 
of his cultural literacy (Boeck 2015, 264-8). Six additional manuscripts copied between the 
fifteenth and the seventeenth centuries, some clearly in parts of the Slavic world beyond 
Bulgaria, include diverging versions of this Trojan narrative (Velinova 2007, 290). 
Although scholarship has mostly focused on assessing their discrepancies in order to 
identify the original source of the addition (Velinova 2007), it may be more productive to 
approach them in order to understand what motivated each version within the specific 
historical context in which each was produced. 

This successful reuse of the Trojan narrative within a Slavic context does not mean, of 
course, that making the world of Homer intelligible to medieval readers of Slavic who had 
little or no concept of the ancient Greco-Roman world was without its challenges. To 
resolve them, references to the Greco-Roman gods were sometimes transformed into a 
commentary on pagan figures and practices among the Slavs, such as the vo/kbvy (magi- 
cians) and polygamy (Franklin and Mavroudi 2007, 56). At other times mythological 
details, such as the description of Helen and the death of Achilles in the Bulgarian 
Manasses, were omitted (Velinova 2007, 285). 

Contact with the Byzantine tradition of world chronicles also helped export Trojan 
narratives to the Armenian and Georgian literary sphere. It is impossible to fully analyze all 
texts here, but an illustrative example is the History of the Armenians by Moses Khorenats‘i, 
the father of Armenian historical writing, which was mined by subsequent authors in this 
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genre. The authorial voice of Moses in the text claims to have composed it in the second 
half of the fifth century, but its internal evidence suggests a date around the eighth century 
(Thomson 1978, 9—61). As all chroniclers in various languages do for their confessional and 
ethnic constituencies, Khorenats’i aimed to place Christian Armenia within a continuum of 
world history, for which the Trojan War was inevitably an important event — as it had been 
for Eusebius, the intellectual grandfather of all Christian world chroniclers in the Middle 
Ages, both East and West. In his brief account of the Trojan War, Khorenats’i follows 
Eusebius in placing the war at the time of Tewtamos the Assyrian and recording the 
Ethiopians as Priam’s allies (Thomson 1978, 21 and 124; cf. West 2013, 143-9); he differs in 
reporting that the leader of this Ethiopian army was the Armenian Zarmayr who was killed 
in Troy — “by Achilles, I would like to think, and not by any other hero” (Thomson 1978, 
124-5). Since Zarmayr is otherwise unknown, one suspects that Khorenats’i’s report on an 
alliance between the Armenians and the Ethiopians against the Greeks reflects a political 
reality current from the fifth century onwards, namely the opposition of Armenia and 
Ethiopia to the council of Chalcedon (451), which provided the definition of Byzantine 
Greek orthodoxy. Overall, as Thomson observed, Khorenats’i mentioned Homer’s name 
several times but without firsthand knowledge of his poems (Thomson 1978, 20-2). Instead, 
he lifted his Homeric material (as well as further references to ancient Greek mythology and 
history) from a variety of other sources, such as the Alexander Romance, the chronicle of 
Eusebius, ps.-Nonnos’s scholia to Gregory of Nazianzus, and perhaps also Theon’s 
Progymnasmata. 

The avenues through which Homeric stories and characters arrived in Georgian litera- 
ture are similar to their Armenian counterparts. The surviving tradition of Georgian 
chronicles relies on hagiographies and biographies of Georgian saints and royal figures, 
but is clearly also informed by Byzantine world chronicles, some of which we know were 
translated into Georgian. Among the saintly and royal biographies absorbed into the 
Georgian chronicle tradition, the one richest in references to the Homeric world is the 
Life of the King of Kings David, written in the 1120s by an author contemporary with the 
subject of his biography. It refers to Agamemnon and Priam, Hektor and Achilles, 
Odysseus and Orestes. Its indebtedness to the Byzantine chronicle tradition is evident 
from its claim that the Trojan War lasted for twenty-eight years, as attested in the early 
ninth-century Byzantine chronicle by George Synkellos (Tchkoidze 2014; Qaukhchishvili 
1973, 24; Ingorokva 1938, 57). The mythological references in the Life of the King of Kings 
David are further indebted to ps.-Nonnos’s commentary on four orations by Gregory of 
Nazianzus (Nimmo Smith 2001, Ixiii) — a text from which Byzantine authors also gleaned 
their knowledge of pagan mythology. 

Ps.-Nonnos’s commentary pertains to Gregory’s orations 4, 5, 39, and 43. While the 
orations refer to pagan philosophy and mythology only occasionally, the scholia are exclu- 
sively dedicated to elucidating this aspect of the texts by offering basic facts in simple and 
direct language. Their immense popularity in Byzantium is evident from their abundant 
and complicated manuscript tradition (they survive in over a hundred and forty Byzantine 
manuscripts, copied either as marginalia or as a continuous text) and their use by later 
Byzantine commentators to Homer, such as John Tzetzes. Although modern scholars 
doubt that they were ever translated into Slavic (Thompson 1994), they were certainly 
translated into Syriac within a few decades of their composition in Greek, into Armenian 
sometime between the seventh and the twelfth centuries (Brock 1966, 402), and into 
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Georgian twice in the course of the eleventh century (Otkhmezuri 2002, VIII and XIII). Ps. 
Nonnos provided the track through which allusions to Homeric mythology and ancient 
Greek culture entered original Georgian compositions of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries (Otkhmezuri 2002, LXI-LXII). Almost four hundred years later, Ps.-Nonnos’s 
commentary was used as a source for two dictionaries that count among the earliest 
Georgian works aiming at Georgian intellectual progress and modernization: the earliest 
known Georgian dictionary by Sulkhan-Saba Orbeliani (1658-1725), credited with introdu- 
cing modern schooling and printing to Georgia; and the Mythological Dictionary by the 
royal prince and author David Bagrationi or Batonishvili (1767-1819) who, under the 
influence of the Enlightenment, intended it to serve as a source for Georgian writers 
“who could beautify their books and poems like the Europeans and Russians with the 
classical imagery taken from this dictionary” (Otkhmezuri 2002, LXTV—LXV). 

Within Greek literary culture, Gregory of Nazianzus was important for disseminating 
Homerizing tastes not only through his prose, but also his autobiographical poetry, which 
was written in Homeric hexameters — the longest among Greek poetic meters and therefore 
the one deemed most suitable for extensive narrative compositions. With it, Gregory 
followed a Greek literary fashion well-established by his time and destined to endure for 
more than a thousand years thereafter: the composition of original poetry in ancient Greek 
meters, although the distinction in vocalization between short and long vowels (the basis 
for the rhythmic effect of these meters) had been lost in the pronunciation of Greek in the 
centuries around the beginning of the Christian era. Still, Byzantine intellectuals of all 
centuries studied the metrical rules of Homeric hexameter and many were able to success- 
fully reproduce it. 

The content of the Byzantine poetry in Homeric hexameter varied: some of it recast 
biblical texts in an elevated stylistic register, such as the fifth-century paraphrase of the 
Gospel of John by Nonnus of Panopolis or the paraphrase of the Psalter attributed to the 
fourth-century author Apollinaris of Laodicea. Other examples pertain to non-biblical 
Christian stories, such as the hagiographical narrative by empress Eudocia on the Christian 
virgin Justina and the attempt at her seduction by the pagan sorcerer Cyprian, both of 
whom ended up as Christian saints. Further samples of such poetry directly referenced 
pagan antiquity, like the fourth- or fifth-century Dionysiaca by Nonnos and the fifteenth- 
century hymns to the ancient gods composed by Georgios Gemistos-Plethon and included 
in his Book of Laws. Dedicatory inscriptions in churches from various centuries were also 
written in centos and Homerizing hexameters (Browning 1975; Bagordo 2010). 

A special place in this poetic production is occupied by the centos, which are composed 
by extensively embedding Homer’s verses into new poems. Even though most surviving 
examples date from Christian late antiquity, the genre was not invented then: the earliest 
poet known to have directly quoted Homer within his own poetry is Callimachos (Simelidis 
2009, 53), while Jewish authors composed centos with biblical subjects earlier than Chris- 
tians did (MacDonald 1994, 13 and 313). 

Scholars writing in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries deemed that centos and 
Homerizing Christian poetry lacked creativity and artistic merit (Usher 1998, 1-5; Schembra 
2006, v-vi). The positive reevaluation since the 1970s of Late Antiquity as a period of 
vibrant transformation eventually led to renewed investigations into these genres. Recent 
discussions argue in favor of abandoning a perceived polarity between paganism and 
Christianity as a decisive criterion in interpreting the literary and other cultural production 
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of the period (e.g. Shorrock 2001, 2011), admire the sophisticated literary education and 
agile memory required of both authors and intended audiences for these genres (Usher 
1998), and insist on the deep and equal acquaintance with both biblical exegesis and pagan 
approaches to Homer as philosophical allegory that is reflected in them (Simelidis 2016b; 
Johnson 2006). This reassessment has largely failed to include the reception and continued 
cultivation of centos in the Middle and Late Byzantine period. Since this is an integral part 
of Homer’s Byzantine reception, a brief overview is in order here. 

The Christian Homeric centos are transmitted in about thirty Greek manuscripts that 
preserve collections of varying length and content, although they copy materials on the 
same larger topics following approximately the same order of presentation. About half of 
these witnesses belong to a tradition printed during the Renaissance. More often than not, 
the centos are transmitted anonymously; manuscripts that name authors do not do so 
consistently, and it is impossible to attach any particular cento to a given author. The oldest 
among the manuscripts, Paris, BNF Suppl. gr. 388, copied in the first half of the tenth 
century, names as authors Patricius the bishop, empress Eudocia, Optimus the philosopher 
and Kosmas (Rey 1998, 13-28). Among them, Eudocia, the wife of Emperor Theodosius IJ, 
is the only one about whose life and education we have any concrete information; Patricius 
must predate her because she is said to have revised one of his centos (Rey 1998, 518-21). We 
have no information on Optimus. The chronicler George Kedrenos mentioned Pelagius the 
Patrician, a contemporary of the fifth-century emperor Zeno, as an author of centos — a 
name that does not occur in their manuscript tradition. Kosmas is likely the aforemen- 
tioned eighth-century hymnographer, defender of icons, and saint known as Kosmas of 
Jerusalem or Kosmas of Maiouma (Rey 1998, 57-9). Shaky as this chronological and 
prosopographical evidence is, it mostly points to the fourth and fifth centuries, and for 
this reason modern scholarship broadly considers the Christian centos as products of Late 
Antiquity. Yet the late date of Kosmas, the multiplicity of cento versions, and the 
problematic information regarding their authorship suggests that compositions in this 
genre were likely thought of as texts open to intervention by readers who had the compe- 
tence to touch them up rather than as stable pieces by single writers. This is a known feature 
of other genres, mostly written in the vernacular, such as hagiography and novelistic 
writing, but scholarship has rarely discussed it for literary products in the high style. Our 
society, which does not experience poetic improvisation as a phenomenon of high culture, 
can perhaps best understand it as analogous to the variations of well-known musical pieces 
in classical and pop music practice, such as Pachelbel’s Canon or Maurice Ravel’s “Pavane 
for a Dead Princess.” In other words, Byzantine authors of the Middle and Late Byzantine 
periods may be responsible for some of the Christian cento variations evident in the 
manuscript tradition; they definitely tried their hand at centos as well as new compositions 
in Homeric style, some of which are collected in the tenth-century Palatine Anthology 
(Pontani 2005, 142-3). Given that most Byzantine poetry remains unpublished, additional 
unidentified specimens may be lurking in manuscripts. 

Not only the composition but also the knowledgeable appreciation of centos in the 
Middle and Late Byzantine periods very much depended on the continued centrality of 
Homer in Byzantine high-style education: the Christian centos draw their verses mostly 
from the I/iad, with which students had greater familiarity because the study of Homer 
began with it — a fact with repercussions evident in genres of Greek writing beyond the 
centos. In addition, the manuscript tradition of centos and Homerizing paraphrases of 
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Christian stories clearly indicates that they were studied side by side with Homeric texts. 
For example, the tenth-century MS Paris. Suppl. gr. 388, the oldest surviving witness of the 
Homeric centos, also includes the Batrachomyomachia, the brevity and elegance of which 
made it very popular for the Byzantine study of Homeric poetry, sometimes instead of the 
Iliad and the Odyssey. The further contents of Paris. Suppl. gr. 388 include genres that, 
within the Byzantine intellectual universe, were linked to the study of Homer: texts that 
could elucidate Homer’s geography (Dionysius Periegetes’ Orbis Descriptio) and his plots 
(Kollouthos’s De raptu Helenae) as well as wisdom literature (ps.-Phocylides’ Sententiae). 
The combination of pagan and Christian materials in the same volume, some of them 
Homerizing, is evident in several surviving Byzantine manuscripts. For example, the tenth- 
century Baroccianus gr. 50, an extensive and important miscellany that shares some of its 
material with Paris. Suppl. gr. 388, combines texts aiding the study of both Homer and 
Gregory of Nazianzus, including Gregory’s poetry (Ronconi 2007a). Several fourteenth- 
and fifteenth-century manuscripts contain Book 1 of the [/iad together with a selection of 
poetry by the ancient dramatists, as well as Pindar, Theocritus, and Gregory of Nazianzus 
(Browning 1975, 16). 

The well-known archaizing trends of Late Byzantine literature include compositions in 
Homerizing meter and diction, in which modern scholars have sometimes tried to read the 
expression of concrete intellectual positions. For example, MS Marc. gr. 7 preserves a 
rendering of the Old Testament book of Daniel in a mixture of ancient dialects, including 
Homeric Greek. Cyril Aslanov argues that the person who created this version (perhaps the 
fourteenth-century bishop and scholar Simon Atumano) perceived the difference between 
Attic and Homeric Greek as equivalent to the one between Aramaic and Hebrew and 
meant his rendition as a challenge to the authority of the Septuagint (Aslanov 2012). 
Whatever may have motivated this rendering, its Homerizing slant cannot be properly 
understood without taking into consideration the fact that other Homerizing texts written 
during the Paleologan period reference not Homer directly, but the reception of Homer’s 
poetry during late antiquity. For example, several eminent intellectuals of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries (Nikephoros Blemmydes, Gregory of Cyprus, George Pachymeres, 
Joseph Rhakendytes, Theodore Metochites) composed autobiographical poetry in Homeric 
hexameters and diction inspired by the example not of Homer but of Gregory of Nazianzus 
(Simelidis 2009, 66-7; Detorakis 1986). The number of surviving manuscripts with the 
Homerocentones significantly rises for the Paleologan period. Interlinear glosses that appear 
in some of these copies perhaps indicate the renewed role of this genre in education (e.g. 
MS Iberon 4464 of the fourteenth century). Further, the above examples ought to be 
understood within the context of a broader revival of late antique literary tastes, such as the 
resurgence of ecclesiastical history as a genre through the work of Nikephoros Kallistos 
Xanthopoulos. 

The Christian Middle Ages appear to have extended to the Christian centos the 
importance that Homer had for philosophy, at least when interpreted allegorically. The 
reason is obvious: by reusing Homeric verses, the centos could refer to, comment on, and 
counter the earlier meanings with which the pagan philosophical tradition had invested 
them. This dialogue of the centos, through Homer, with an entire philosophical tradition, 
seems to have been understood by Moses of Bergamo, a well-known translator from Greek 
into Latin and long-time resident of Constantinople during the first half of the twelfth 
century. He owned, and annotated in Latin, the oldest among the manuscripts of the 
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Christian centos, Paris. Suppl. gr. 388 (Ronconi 2007b). In his explication of the Greek 
terms that occur in the Latin writings of St. Jerome, the longest chapter is on the Home- 
rocentones, which he clearly understands through the lens of medieval Latin attitudes 
towards Virgil and Virgilian centos. Moses mentioned the same Greek writers named in 
Paris. Suppl. gr. 388, with the addition of Simplicius (Rey 1998, 25-6), evidently the early 
sixth-century Neoplatonist author of Aristotelian commentaries. This reference is enig- 
matic but must be part of how the Byzantine twelfth century handled Homeric interpret- 
ation through philosophy: Simplicius is, indeed, referenced in Eustathios’s commentary (J/. 
5-837-9). 

The twelfth century is a period of intensive contact between the Greek and the Latin 
world due to the Crusades. Three Comnenian emperor-soldiers largely successful in the 
battlefield (Alexius, John, and Manuel) met the military challenges that Latin Christian 
and Muslim armies posed for the Byzantine empire. In this context, literary references to 
the world of Homer, and especially the I/iad, gained special significance. For example, 
modern scholars have repeatedly discussed the Homeric overtones of Anna Comnena’s 
Alexiad as a way to glorify her father’s military ethos (Neville 2013). As modern scholarship 
has pointed out time and again, from the twelfth century onwards Western Christian 
princesses married into the Byzantine imperial family and brought Byzantine aristocratic 
circles in closer contact with Latin attitudes and customs. Among the consequences of such 
contact, especially in a political and social climate that valued military exploits, Byzantines 
and Latins cannot but have become more aware of their diverging traditions regarding the 
details of the Trojan War. To the degree that Byzantines and Latins considered different 
Greek and Trojan heroes as their ancestors, Trojan narratives were political metaphors of 
obvious relevance to twelfth-century and later realities. At least some of the surviving 
products of Homerizing literary activity in the course of the twelfth century may be 
motivated by, among other factors, a desire to respond to Western takes on the Trojan 
War. This could help explain why so many members of the extended imperial family took a 
more-than-passing interest in Trojan material: the Trojan narrative in the world chronicle 
of Constantine Manasses, dedicated to the Sebastokratorissa Irene, daughter-in-law of 
emperor John IJ, cannot be traced, as such, to any earlier source (Nilsson 2004) — a fact that 
may be attributed not only to its author’s creativity but also to the narrative’s political 
significance. Further, the cultural Hellenization of the German-born Bertha-Irene, the 
bride of emperor Manuel Komnenos, began with an extensive commentary on the J/iad by 
John Tzetzes. Isaac Porphyrogennitus, probably a brother of Anna Comnena, wrote three 
treatises on Homeric material titled “What Homer Left Out,” “Descriptions of the Greeks 
and Trojans at Troy,” and “Preface to Homer” (Browning 1992, 141). 

Nilsson (2004) explained that understanding the elaboration of Homeric material in a 
variety of genres (chronicles, commentaries, paraphrases, novels, and other texts of the 
“novelistic fringe”) would allow us to discern how the fictional narratives of the Komnenian 
period dialogued with Western Troy-inspired fiction, such as the Roman de Troie by Benoit 
de Sainte-Maure and, in general, how the Western and Byzantine worlds dialogued 
through the help of the ancient and medieval literary genres of epic, history, and novel. 
Teresa Shawcross (2003) highlighted how reworkings of the Roman de Troie made in 
Frankish Morea reflected the political and ideological climate after the partition of the 
Byzantine empire among Latin Crusaders in 1204 and corresponded to an equivalent trend 
evident in Byzantine elaborations of the Trojan material around the same time. Panagiotis 
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Agapitos (2012), in a wide-ranging synthetic essay, discussed how representations of 
Homeric and other antiquity in fictional works written in the Byzantine, Western Chris- 
tian, and Muslim worlds comment on their contemporary reality and occasionally also 
dialogue with one another. 

Although the late medieval reworkings of the Trojan material were mostly written in a 
vernacular register, their authors occasionally show themselves familiar with ancient literature 
in the high style: the thirteenth- or fourteenth-century Byzantine adaptation of an Arthurian 
romance into Greek includes images and stylistic devices directly referencing the Greek text of 
Homer (Browning 1975, 20). Texts with a Trojan setting written in antiquity proved popular 
among medieval readers because they were seen as speaking directly to their interests. Dillon 
(2004, 510) underscored that a number of thirteenth- and fourteenth-century manuscripts of 
Lykophron’s Kassandra (written in the Hellenistic period) were copied in southern Italy, which 
suggests its wide circulation in Salento during this period — a fact understandable given the 
text’s Trojan setting and the inclusion of southern Italy in its geographical purview. 

The complex and multifaceted reception of Homer in Byzantium outlined above is not a 
unique case among the later receptions of considerably earlier literary and cultural 
traditions. An interesting comparison is the reception of the Sanskrit epics, the Mahabhar- 
ata and the Ramayana, in sixteenth-century Mughal India through translation into Persian: 
like the I/iad and the Odyssey in the Byzantine context, these epics belong to a venerable 
earlier polytheistic religious and literary tradition. Its absorption into a monotheistic 
Muslim framework in the Mughal empire presents some of the same challenges as the 
absorption of Homer’s poems in Christian Byzantium and produces similar solutions: in 
her recent work on the Mughal-Sanskrit encounter, Audrey Truschke highlighted that, in 
the Mughal context, the ancient Indian epics are viewed as a source for history and moral 
edification, while royal figures or gods in the epics are identified with current reigning 
monarchs. The accommodation of the Sanskrit epics into a Mughal context resulted in a 
monotheization of particular details in their content, but the ideological differences 
between the two worlds were never obliterated (Truschke 2011, 2016a, 2016b, 2017). 

The reason for the similarities between the Byzantine and Mughal handling of the 
ancient epics must be sought in similarities regarding the role of literary production in these 
two profoundly different societies. Evident examples are the importance of oral perform- 
ance of works that we can now access only in their written form, which led to a certain 
overlap of genres, and the role of royal and aristocratic patronage in promoting and 
directing the absorption of the ancient “classics” in a new context. This patronage con- 
stantly renewed the power of the ancient works to function as vehicles for the expression of 
contemporary political views and aspirations. 


Maria Mavroudi 
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Homer in Greece from the End 
of Antiquity 2: Homer after 
Byzantium, from the Early 
Ottoman Period to the Age 

of Nationalisms 


T HE POST-BYZANTINE reception of Homer is characterized by both continuities and 
breaks with the patterns prevalent in the Byzantine period: in Greek and in other 
languages, Homeric stories continued to be picked up from world chronicles in the 
medieval tradition of the genre. In the Ottoman lands, these were written and read into the 
nineteenth century, during which the modern Western reconceptualization of historical 
writing eventually prevailed. Accordingly, variations of Homer’s Trojan narrative continued 
to provide a canvas on which collective identities and their political configurations could be 
projected, both in Greek and in other languages. A break took place from the middle of the 
nineteenth and into the early decades of the twentieth century, when Homer’s epics were 
translated for the first time into several languages used in the Ottoman Empire (Armenian, 
Bulgarian, Serbian, Turkish, Arabic) and served as metaphors through which its peoples 
could project their struggles for national independence and their relationship with Western 
modernity. In this process, the post-Byzantine and modern Greek reception of Homer was 
key, because it provided the portal through which most translators of Homer accessed 
his texts. 

The reason for this type of reception is rooted in the political and educational realities of 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries: among the peoples subject to the Ottoman 
Empire, the Greeks were the first to receive political recognition as an independent 
sovereign power after an armed struggle that began in 1821 and resulted in the creation of 
a modern Greek state in 1830. The ideological preparation for these political developments 
began with the eighteenth-century reception of European Enlightenment ideas in the 
Ottoman realm, frequently through Greek educational institutions (Kitromilides 1992, 
183-91) — a process that modern scholarship has termed “the Greek Enlightenment” 
(Demaras 1969; Kitromilides 2013). The spread of these ideas through their Greek recep- 
tion to nonethnic Greeks within the Ottoman Empire was made possible by the fact that 
cultural Hellenization was an important instrument of upward social mobility among 
orthodox Christians in the Balkans (Philliou 201, 15-18). Greek was the language of the 
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church and therefore necessary for a career in the upper echelons of the clergy. It was also 
the primary language of commerce in the Balkans of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries, when Christian merchants frequently spoke Greek and assumed Greek names 
(Stoianovich 1992, 50). This made a Greek education attractive to Bulgarian-, Albanian-, 
Vlach-, Serbian-, and Romanian-speaking orthodox Christians. It is not a coincidence that 
several prominent figures in the national awakening of every Balkan country had been at 
least partially educated in Greek schools. Examples (easily multiplied) include the Bulgar- 
ians Lyuben Karavelov and Georgi Sava Rakovski; the Serbian Ilya GaraSanin; the Alba- 
nian Ismail Qemali; and the Romanian Tudor Vladimirescu. The prestige of Greek 
education and the Greek state’s largely successful modern nation building that looked up 
to Western European standards meant that nations neighboring Greece both emulated and 
reacted against Greek nationalism. 

This political and cultural background, added to the fact that nineteenth- and early 
twentieth-century Europeans considered Homer a cornerstone of their cultural identity, 
meant that Homer’s reception by the peoples of the Ottoman Empire became part and 
parcel of their modern nation building. In this process of transmission, the modern Greeks 
held a privileged position: they could claim Homer's legacy as their own through linguistic 
and geographical continuity and capitalize on their familiarity with it, since Greek educational 
institutions in the Ottoman Empire and the European diaspora had never neglected it. In 
addition, from early into industrial-era modernity, the Greek and European receptions of 
Homer became inevitably and inextricably linked. This resulted from the fact that, from the 
fifteenth century onwards, Italy and other European countries hosted Greek teachers, 
students, and printing presses that were in constant contact with Greeks in the Ottoman 
lands. The Western cultural orientation of the modern Greek state since its inception secured 
the continued influence of European academic and ideological trends on Greek assessments 
of Homer. What follows will provide some details to substantiate this broader outline. 

Throughout the Ottoman period, Homer continued to be part of a good literary 
education in Greek, though access to such education of course fluctuated in each century 
and location. Contemporary research has focused more on the teaching of Greek in Europe 
by Greeks coming from the Ottoman Empire, especially since this is viewed as a key 
episode in the transmission of the ancient classics from medieval oriental Byzantium to 
modern Western Europe, where the Classical tradition is deemed to have experienced a 
revival unprecedented since the end of Greco-Roman antiquity. We know little of how the 
study of Homer and Greek literary culture was pursued in Ottoman lands from the 
fifteenth until the seventeenth century. We know significantly more about the eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries, which are marked by the intensified intellectual activity of 
the “Greek Enlightenment” both within and beyond the Ottoman Empire. 

Indeed, schools teaching Greek to Orthodox Christians existed, both within and beyond 
the Ottoman borders and were sustained by two sources of patronage: the church, which 
needed educated talent in order to staff its administrative ranks; and wealthy individuals 
living within the Ottoman Empire or in the European diaspora. The curricula of these 
schools, including their approaches to Homer, depended on the preferences of their 
individual teachers. Existing biographical information on Greek educators of the Ottoman 
period (Sathas 1868) reveals teaching as a largely itinerant profession; its practitioners 
frequently taught both within and outside the Ottoman realm, and were themselves 
educated in multiple places. 
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The Greek Orthodox patriarchates of Constantinople, Antioch, Jerusalem, and Alexan- 
dria set up schools that, although vulnerable to the financial and political vicissitudes of 
these sees, did provide a Greek education to their flocks and future recruits of their clerical 
posts for most of the Ottoman period, and beyond. Another important employer was the 
Phanariot network, including the princes of the Danubian principalities, who set up their 
own academy toward the end of the seventeenth century. Numerous manuscripts used for 
teaching purposes (mathemataria) in the Greek schools functioning within the Ottoman 
realm suggest that their reading program included Homer, though it is not possible to 
determine how central he may have been in every case. Angeliki Skarveli examined almost 
one thousand such manuscripts copied between 1453 and 1821 in the Greek peninsula, 
various Balkan countries, Asia Minor, the Levant, and Egypt (Skarveli-Nikolopoulou 
1993). [he mathemataria combine pagan (“secular”) with Christian (“religious”) works 
and suggest a certain amount of convergence and continuity in terms of texts chosen and 
methods of analyzing them throughout these centuries and geographies. Decisive influence 
on the choice of texts was exercised by the Byzantine educational curriculum of the 
Paleologan period, which included Homer's epics, and the enduringly popular Enkyk/opai- 
deia Philologike by loannes Patousas (first printed in 1710), which omitted them. Among the 
998 mathemataria examined by Skarveli, ninety-four (almost 10 percent of the total) contain 
excerpts from the J/iad and only fifteen from the Odyssey. The same mathematarion could 
include passages from both epics. Evidence for the teaching of Homer through the 
mathemataria is scarce for the fifteenth century, better documented for the sixteenth, 
significantly greater for the seventeenth. Signs of the educational growth that would follow 
in the eighteenth century were already visible towards the end of the seventeenth century. 
Through notes dating and localizing the mathemataria it is possible to document that in the 
course of the eighteenth and into the first decade of the nineteenth century, Homer was 
taught in Naoussa in today’s northern Greece (using the scholia D, which had been printed 
several times since the sixteenth century and were also a standard teaching aid in Europe), 
Demetsana in the Peloponnese, Philippoupolis (Plovdiv in today’s Bulgaria), ‘Trebizond on 
the Turkish coast of the Black Sea, and Jerusalem (Skarveli-Nikolopoulou 1993, 142-8). In 
Byzantine fashion, a number of these codices combine Homer’s hexameters with those by 
Gregory of Nazianzus and other patristic literature; some include interlinear paraphrases in 
the vernacular (e.g. Skarveli-Nikolopoulou 1993, nos. 480 and 870). 

Throughout the Ottoman period, the mathemataria indicate that at least some students 
were taught the Batrachomyomachia, occasionally together with the Galeomyomachia by the 
twelfth-century poet Theodore Prodromos. The Batrachomyomachia is excellent teaching 
material on account of its brevity and literary grace; it can familiarize the student with the 
language and meter of Homer without engaging with his longer epics. The existence of 
tenth-century manuscripts that contain it indicate its popularity in Byzantine school 
practice already at that time. Such manuscripts increase from the thirteenth century 
onwards. The presence of the Batrachomyomachia in school curricula of the Ottoman period 
may be a residue of Byzantine school practice but was further promoted by the poem’s 
inclusion in Patousas’s Enkyklopaideia Philologike. 

Key to approaching Homer’s poetry were the various paraphrases and translations of 
Homeric texts into a more prosaic idiom. Overall, the paraphrases of the early modern 
period continue a Byzantine tradition, which considered them a way to interpret a text 
(Lauritzen 2013-14) and therefore an instrument for teaching it. The teaching function of 
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the paraphrases is also clear from their format in the manuscripts where they survive: they 
are frequently copied between the lines of the original text, evidently in order to be read in 
tandem with the original and aid its comprehension. They belong to different linguistic 
registers and literary styles, including verse (Lauritzen 2013-14), which could facilitate 
memorization. When simplifying texts of the high style — examples are the paraphrases 
of the Alexiad by Anna Komnena, the Histories by Niketas Choniates, and the Basilikos 
Andrias by Nikephoros Blemmydes, perhaps all from the first half of the fourteenth 
century — they provided the possibility of reading for edification or enjoyment without 
bothering with the difficulties of a text’s language (Davis 2010). The challenge for a 
researcher when discussing such renderings is what to call them: versions of Homer in 
languages other than Greek can be termed “translations” without hesitation. Yet determin- 
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ing what versions in Greek ought to be called (“paraphrases,” “translations,” “recreations,” 
or any other term) depends on the criteria adopted for describing and classifying different 
linguistic registers within the same language. For texts produced during the Byzantine 
period, such decisions imply how contemporary scholars position themselves regarding a 
number of ideologically and politically charged questions, such as: whether classical and 
modern Greek are communicating registers of the same language or are mutually incom- 
prehensible and therefore separate idioms; and when to grant that the spoken vernacular 
began to be written down, hence where to place the beginnings of a “modern Greek” 
literature. 

Since modern scholarship has paid almost no attention to the Byzantine paraphrases of 
the Homeric poems, it is impossible to outline here what linguistic registers were used for 
them. Scholars have been somewhat more attentive to the linguistic register of Homeric 
renditions produced in the early modern period because it is connected with a broader 
problem pertaining to the exploration of several modern European vernaculars: the rise and 
dissemination of a spoken vernacular for literary, scholarly, and scientific purposes through 
the printing press — a process that led to the development of modern national languages and 
literatures and is therefore seen as preparatory to modern nation building. In this context, 
the work of Kalliope Dourou (2014 and 2016) explores the sixteenth-century vernacular 
Greek rendition of the I/iad by Nikolaos Loukanes as an articulation of early modern Greek 
identity. Loukanes was a native of Venetian Zante and was educated at the Collegio Greco 
of St Athanasios in Rome. His version of the I/iad, first printed in Venice in 1526 and 
reprinted in 1640 (Skarveli-Nikolopoulou 1993, 143), counts as the earliest rendering of 
Homer in any modern language (Dourou 2014 and 2016). The enduring appeal of Lou- 
kanes’ work and its reach beyond ethnically Greek circles is evidenced by its eighteenth- 
century translation into Armenian from the pen of the extraordinary Constantinopolitan 
autodidact Géorg dpir Palatec‘i (1737-1811) (Cowe 2010, 2). 

Loukanes is a participant in a broader politically charged dialogue taking place in 
fifteenth- and sixteenth-century Europe: the identification of the Turks as the ancient 
Trojans and in general the efforts of several Renaissance intellectuals to find for the Turks a 
place in classical ethnography. Accepting the Turks as descendants or kinsmen of the 
ancient Trojans implied that they were relatives of the fifteenth- and sixteenth-century 
Europeans who traced their ancestry to Aeneas. It also suggested that the Ottoman 
conquest of Constantinople in 1453 was revenge for the ancient wrong perpetrated by the 
Greek conquest of Troy. Further, it implied that the schismatic Greeks, who had 
renounced Union with the Church of Rome soon after embracing it at the council of 
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Ferrara-Florence in 1439, had received what they deserved from the Turks. These ideas 
were important while popes and monarchs were weighing the pluses and minuses of a 
Crusade against the Turks. Accepting the Turks as descendants of the ancient Trojans 
discouraged the idea of a Crusade against them. On the contrary, emphasizing that they 
were “barbarians” unrelated to the line of Aeneas was favorable to it. An understanding of 
the Turks as descendants of the ancient Trojans was certainly promoted by Mehmet the 
Conqueror as a tool legitimizing his conquest of Constantinople: he visited the site of 
ancient Troy and commissioned a manuscript of the I/iad,; the History by Kritovoulos 
Imbrios, written in Greek and dedicated to the Sultan, portrays him as pronouncing 
himself the avenger of the “Asiatics” for the wrongs they had suffered at the hands of the 
Greeks in antiquity (Raby 1983; Albachten 2017, 1-2; Kreiser 2001, 282). Older stories that 
featured Troy were recycled in this context: a copy of Aba ‘Abdallah al-Khatib’s eleventh- 
century advice to princes that included the story of the Trojan horse (Mavroudi, HomER 
IN GREECE FROM THE Enp or Antiquity: 1 THE ByzANTINE RECEPTION OF 
Homer; Trojan Horsg, in Part I) was finished in 1475 and was probably commissioned 
by the Sultan himself (Kreiser 2001, 282). As in the Middle Ages, so in the early modern 
period, the genre of the world chronicle remained an important conduit for the story of 
Troy: in the famous seventeenth-century world chronicle by the court astrologer (Miinec- 
cimbas1) Ahmet Liitfullah (d. 1702), which is explicit about its use of Byzantine sources, it is 
singled out as the most important episode in Greek history. 

In the first half of the sixteenth century, Demetrios Zenos, a native of the Ionian islands 
and editor of several vernacular Greek books printed in Venice, produced vernacular 
renderings of both the I/iad (Skarveli-Nikolopoulou 1993, 144) and the Batrachomyomachia. 
The great popularity of the Batrachomyomachia in high-style Greek education also secured 
its continuous rendering into the vernacular: a version in the Cretan dialect by Antonios 
Strategos was printed in Venice in 1745 with material support from fellow Cretans 
(Skarveli-Nikolopoulou 1993, 49; Sathas 1868, 505-6). Further, George Ostrowik, a Ragu- 
san who served as papal notary in Constantinople, recreated the Batrachomyomachia in 
rhyming vernacular couplets, first printed in Venice in 1748. (Skarveli-Nikolopoulou 1993, 
49-51). 

From the middle of the eighteenth century onwards, when the Greeks, like other 
European peoples around the same time, debated the ways in which language and literature 
were instruments that could help shape a modern nation, Homer’s status as the Greek poet 
par excellence made him vital to the discussion: Greek intellectuals produced editions of his 
work, new paraphrases and translations were composed, preexisting ones were recycled. 
Each such product served as a manifesto of its creator’s preference for a given linguistic 
register. 

A central figure in this debate was Adamantios Korais (1748-1833), who lived most of his 
creative life in Paris but exercised decisive influence on the educational policies of the 
modern Greek state throughout the nineteenth and into the early twentieth century. His 
prolific publications cemented his intellectual stature. Key among them was his ambitious 
program to produce editions of ancient Greek texts, which he hoped would contribute to 
forming a modern Greek national identity and lead to national independence (Evrigenis 
2010). The introductions to these editions were manifestos of Korais’s positions on Greek 
language and culture: while some of his contemporaries supported a linguistic register as 
close to ancient Greek as possible and others the spoken Greek of the time, Korais 
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proposed a Greek idiom of light archaism, purified of vernacular and foreign elements — 
whence its name, katharevousa. 

The first text Korais chose to edit was the I/iad because of the immense importance he 
attached to Homer as “teacher of Greece” under the influence of the Enlightenment 
(Paschales 2010). He ultimately published only the first four books in separate volumes 
(1811-1820). In the introduction to each, Korais presented himself in dialogue with the 
fictional Papa-Trechas, an uneducated priest who is, nonetheless, enthusiastic about 
Korais’s editorial project, and ultimately represents Korais’s model figure for the Enlighten- 
ment role he wishes the Orthodox clergy to play. Elements in the portrayal of Papa-Trechas 
suggest that Korais intended him as an eighteenth-century counterpart to the twelfth- 
century bishop Eustathios of Thessaloniki, whose scholia to Homer he knew intimately. It 
also appears that Korais intended to compile a gnomologion consisting of verses from the 
Homeric epics — an Enlightenment project repeating a Late Antique and Byzantine use of 
Homer that never materialized (Paschales 2015). 

In 1811, the same year that Korais published his edition of the first book of the I/iad, two 
fifteenth-century paraphrases of the I/iad and the Vatrachomyomachia were printed in 
Florence. Originally composed by the Byzantine intellectual Theodore Gazes (ca. 1400 to 
ca. 1475) for the humanist Francesco Filelfo (1398-1481), they were rediscovered in the 
nineteenth century by the Cypriot student Nikolaos Theseus among the manuscripts of the 
Medicea-Laurenziana book collection. In introducing the edition of these two texts, 
Theseus chronicled the esteem in which Homer was held by the Athenians of the Classical 
period and by Alexander the Great, as well as modern European intellectuals in Germany, 
Britain, France, and Italy. He contrasted this with the fact that (at least in his opinion) 
contemporary Greek youth was ignorant of Homer and instead studied Ptochoprodromos 
and various centos. Evidently, Theseus rejected the Byzantinizing curriculum still prevalent 
in Greek schools of his time and favored its replacement with ancient Greek learning as 
pursued in Western Europe, therefore a modern program of study. This would be in 
concert with his own declaration that he decided to print both the ancient text and the 
Attic paraphrase in order to help the Greek nation progress and attain greatness, as had 
been the case with its ancient ancestors and the modern Europeans. As for the linguistic 
register appropriate for attaining such a goal, Theseus approved of the position taken in 
matters of language by Korais. At the beginning of the nineteenth century, Greek intellec- 
tuals were in search not only of a linguistic register appropriate for literary pursuits, but also 
a new poetics, under the influence of trends manifested in Europe earlier. In the Greek 
case, one can discern two tendencies: a desire to create a neoclassical poetic idiom purified 
of vernacular and foreign vocabulary and characterized by a lofty tone unencumbered by the 
useless embellishments of rhyme, and conveying a message beneficial to the nation. This 
poetics was also supported by Korais on aesthetic and patriotic grounds: it would allow the 
Greeks to reclaim strands of their ancient heritage and gain a respectable place among other 
modern European nations. This contrasted sharply with Greek poetry of the Enlighten- 
ment era, known under the designation “Phanariot,” which used the spoken vernacular of 
the period in short verses with elaborate rhyming patterns, and was frequently inspired by 
the pleasures of urban life. 

Two translations of Homer from the first half of the nineteenth century were clearly 
conceived as reactions to neoclassicizing tendencies and attempted to renew the Phanariot 
poetic idiom: the translation of the I/iad in rhyming fifteen-syllable verse by Georgios 
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Rousiadis, a minor literary figure, which appeared in 1817-1819 and did not meet with 
critical acclaim (Xourias 2012); and the rewriting of the first book of the I/iad by the well- 
known poet and legal scholar Athanasios Christopoulos (1772-1847), also in fifteen-syllable 
verse (Skarveli-Nikolopoulou 1993, 144). Christopoulos began the project in rhyming verses 
but abandoned rhyme after 1844. The choice of iambic fifteen-syllable verse was meant to 
accommodate the content of Homer’s long verses and reference a widespread metrical form 
in medieval and modern Greek poetry, and especially folk songs. 

Within the first two decades of the nineteenth century, there emerged a trend that 
remained important in Greek Homerizing poetry throughout the century and influenced 
the reception of Homer (especially the J/ad) in the national literatures of other peoples 
subject to the Ottoman Empire: the identification of fighters for the Greek War of 
Independence with Homer’s heroes. Beyond the written literary production of the period, 
its widespread impact is evidenced in a number of social and cultural practices of the period. 
To cite but a few examples: Theodore Kolokotronis (1770-1843), the preeminent leader of 
the Greek War of Independence, had no formal education and did not know how to read or 
write. According to his memoirs (dictated to the judge Georgios Tertsetis), around 
1812-1813, a discussion with the prominent Zakynthian intellectual Antonios Martelaos 
inspired him with admiration for Agamemnon’s portrayal as an ideal leader in the I/iad 
(Kolokotronis 1846 kn’). Agamemnon’s idealization as leader, and perhaps the identifica- 
tion of the ancient Trojans with the modern Turks, explain the choice of the name 
Agamemnon for the battleship that Laskarina Bouboulina secretly built in 1820 and person- 
ally commanded at the outbreak of the Greek War of Independence. The same name was 
given to at least one more ship in that war, owned by the family of Dimitrios Tsamados. 
Other Homeric heroes also provided ship names: Achilles, Odysseus, Telemachus, Agamem- 
non, and Mentor (Lignos 1931, 122, 124-5, 127, 136, 149, 153). [his was not a Greek invention 
but followed a strand of European ship-naming fashions, famously exemplified by HMS 
Agamemnon, a battleship commanded by Admiral Nelson during the 1790s. 

The inclusion of Mentor and Telemachus among the Greek ship names underscores the 
wide Greek reception of Fénelon’s Enlightenment bestseller, The Adventures of Telemachus 
(first published in French in 1699). Fénelon, a royal tutor, used a Homeric setting in order 
to write one of the last mirrors of princes composed in a European language: as Telemachus 
travels in search of Odysseus he is educated in moral virtue, altruism, and governance by 
Mentor, who in the end is revealed to be the goddess of wisdom, Athena, in disguise. 
Fénelon’s text (and its liberal political message) was translated multiple times in all the 
languages of the Ottoman Empire and certainly served to familiarize eighteenth- and 
nineteenth-century readers with the world of Homer. Like the original works of Homer, 
it was viewed as an instrument for modernization and political liberalization. Since many 
more readers within the Ottoman lands had read The Adventures of Telemachus but not the 
original works of Homer, Fénelon’s popularity helped enhance Homer’s profile and for this 
reason deserves a quick glance here: Te/emachus was first translated into Greek at the 
Phanariot court of Moldavia and Wallachia between 1715 and 1725 and had a considerable 
circulation in manuscript form (Athene 2015, 112). A new Greek translation was printed in 
Venice in 1745, while several more (including one in modern Greek verse and one in 
Homeric hexameters) were published throughout the nineteenth century (Athene 2015, 
140). This made the Greek reception of Fénelon’s classic not only the earliest in the 
Ottoman lands by almost a century (Vesselinov 2005, 6) but also, like Homer’s original 
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compositions, created the gateway through which it was accessed in other Balkan lan- 
guages: before its translation into Serbian, Bulgarian, or Romanian — a wave that began in 
the early nineteenth century — Te/emachus was read by speakers of those languages in Greek, 
while some of the early translations into Romanian and Bulgarian were made from a Greek 
original (Grbié 2014, 237; Gesemann 1990, 33). The reception of Telemachus into Arabic and 
Turkish also presents certain analogies with the reception of Homer’s original poetry in 
these languages (discussed below): understandably, it attracted the attention of Christian 
Arabs and Muslim reformists who served as its translators (Meral 2014, 211-33). A challenge 
they needed to overcome was how to render the mythological framework of Fénelon’s 
narrative intelligible to readers who had no prior acquaintance with the Greco-Roman 
world (Meral 2014, 218-19, 225-6). At least once, a modern Greek version of Telemachus 
appears to have served as an intermediary for its translation into Turkish (Meral 2014, 226). 

The first king of the independent Greek state was Otto, a son of King Ludwig I of 
Bavaria (ruled 1833-1862). He and his Bavarian cabinet shared the enthusiasm for ancient 
Greece that pervaded his father’s court. Under the influence of the famous Bavarian 
classicist and educational reformer Friedrich Thiersch, they organized the new state’s 
educational system without regard for preexisting educational practices. The new national 
curriculum copied the German one closely and emphasized the teaching of Classical Greek. 
Helped by native Greek inclination to worship antiquity as the most glorious period of 
Greek history (a cultural orientation that generally served nineteenth-century Greek diplo- 
macy well), this tendency continued into the twentieth century. Concretely, around the 
middle of the nineteenth century, the high school teaching of ancient Greek, based on 
examples of Attic prose and excerpts from either the I/iad or the Odyssey, occupied twelve 
hours a week, compared with four hours or less for any other subject; modern Greek was 
not taught (David 1987). Although Homer and Attic prose were part of Greek literary 
education throughout the Byzantine and Ottoman periods, there is one all-important 
difference: for the first time since the ninth century (the date of the earliest surviving 
manuscripts indicating how Homer was read in Byzantium) the teaching of Homer was 
divorced from hymnography and patristic literature. The single exception is St. Basil’s 
address to the young on how best to profit from pagan literature, which was mentioned — 
though rarely — in the curricula of nineteenth-century Greek high schools (David 1987, 
vol. 1). Further, in spite of the important position that the Batrachomyomachia had in the 
schoolrooms of the Byzantine and Ottoman periods, it is never mentioned in the reading 
programs stipulated by the state between 1833 and 1929 (David 1987) — a reflection of 
modern Western philology’s concern with authenticity. These departures indicate that the 
study of Homer and other ancient Greek literature was refashioned to serve a new cause: 
Greece’s participation in Western modernity, which emphasized secular over religious 
education. 

The arrival of Otto in his new kingdom in 1833 generated a considerable amount of 
encomiastic poetry, much of it in archaizing vein. Following earlier fashions for praising the 
Phanariot princes in the Danubian principalities, this poetry imitated idylls and Sapphic 
odes, sometimes down to their ancient dialectal usage, and occasionally contained refer- 
ences to the verses of Homer. Preference for archaism showcased each poet’s knowledge of 
Greek antiquity, paid homage to the king’s Classical education, and reminded him, as a 
foreigner, that ancient and modern Hellenism are inseparable (Diamantopoulou 2012). 
Overall, archaizing poetry from this period remains poorly known because of its vilification 
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by modern critics (Veloudis 2001) — yet it affords a fascinating view on the aesthetic and 
political orientation of the poets that cultivated it under the influence of European 
neoclassical fashions. 

At least two poets belonging to this trend praised king Otto and his wife Amalia with 
self-avowed imitations of Homeric poetry. Whatever we think of their poetic achievement, 
they are telling examples of Homer’s use in Greek nineteenth-century nation building. The 
first is Anastasios Georgiadis-Lefkias, an important intellectual of the period: born and 
originally educated in Philippoupolis (Plovdiv in today’s Bulgaria) and later in Bucharest 
and Jena, he became the first professor of medicine and first Dean of the Medical School at 
the University of Athens (Tasoules 2009). His prolific writings on medicine, history, 
philology, and court panegyric used Archaic Greek — a preference instilled by the education 
he received from both Greek and German teachers. Lefkias accessed Homeric material also 
through its fifteenth-century recastings and considered Greek familiarity with the ancient 
literary heritage a necessary condition for modern national freedom — an attitude analogous 
to that of Nikolaos Theseus, except that Lefkias was more conservative on the language 
issue. In 1833, Lefkias published an edition of Demetrios Moschos’s short poem Ta 
kath’Helenen kai Alexandron (Georgiadis-Lefkias 1833; see most recent ed., Meschini 
1977), composed in Homeric hexameters towards the very end of the fifteenth century. 
Like the Homeric paraphrases that Gazes prepared for Filelfo, Moschos composed this 
poem for an Italian humanist milieu, in concert with broader Italian philosophical and 
literary trends of that time (Homeyer 1982-87, 473-4). In his introduction to the edition, 
Lefkias asserted that Homer’s narrative of the Trojan War reigns supreme over all others 
but subsequent retellings also have their merits. He refuted the dismissive opinions of 
modern European philologists on Moschos’s short poem and compared it with its fifth/ 
sixth-century equivalent by Kollouthos. Lefkias correlates the quality of each poem to the 
political conditions prevalent at the time that each was composed: if Kollouthos seems 
superior, it is because he was writing when the Greek-speaking world was free, while 
Moschos wrote during its enslavement (Georgiadis-Lefkias 1833, k5——1n’). The philo- 
logical preoccupation with centuries-old Homerizing poetry clearly inspired Lefkias to 
compose original verses in the same vein. In 1834, he published a Greek and German 
translation of his poem Ofthonias (after Ilias), followed by Stephanos Othonos upon Otto’s 
crowning in 1835. The poet connects the Persian Wars in the fifth century B.c. and the 
1821 War of Independence by emphasizing that both the ancient and his contemporary 
Greeks prized personal and national freedom above all else — a sentiment resonating 
elsewhere in Greek poetry at the time (Veloudis 2001). 

The second Homerizing poet was the Roman Catholic priest and intellectual Nikolaos 
Perpinian. Born on Tinos in 1814, Perpinian was the scion of an important Roman Catholic 
family of the island with French and Venetian roots. After studying on Tinos and in Rome, 
he began his career as teacher and priest on his native island. In 1852 he moved to 
Constantinople, where he remained until his death in 1892 (Toufekli 2009, 108-11). During 
his lifetime, the restructuring of religious institutions within the Greek state intensified the 
antagonisms between the Catholics and the Orthodox on Tinos. This climate was further 
exacerbated by the memory of the half-heartedness that Roman Catholics exhibited 
towards the Greek War of Independence (Toufekli 2009, 120-2). As a result, a Roman 
Catholic citizen of the state of Greece could be viewed as a person of suspect loyalties. This 
situation is in the background of Perpinian’s Homerizing poem Othon kai Amalia, 
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published in Constantinople in 1854. According to the book’s introduction, Perpinian wrote 
this poem in haste over a period of two months. He styles himself the earliest poet to praise 
the royal couple “in the divine voice of Homer,” and therefore a contributor to the king’s 
efforts for a “moral revival” of the Greek nation. He hopes that his example will be followed 
by other Greek poets and attract “the attention and good will of enlightened Europe” that 
eagerly awaits the appearance of new Homers, Pindars, Demostheneses, and Platos in 
modern Greece (Perpinian 1854, a’—e’). The urgency of the composition, the date of its 
publication, and the kind of advice it imparts to Otto indicate that its intended message 
pertained to the political stakes of the recently erupted Crimean war (1853-1856), effectively 
fought over whether the Orthodox or Roman Catholics would exercise control over the 
pilgrimage sites in the Holy Land. Significantly, the poet addresses a Catholic king married 
to a Protestant queen while ruling over a largely Orthodox Christian nation. Otto is praised 
at length as king of the glorious Greek race, which allows the Catholic poet to display his 
own Greekness and celebrate Christian Greece’s victory over Islam. The poet then warns 
the Greeks and Otto against taking up arms to fight other Europeans (Perpinian 1854, 29— 
30). The specific circumstances of the Crimean war are addressed indirectly but clearly, for 
example through disavowing schisms within Christianity that resulted in divisions between 
“East” and “West” and mentioning the key of St. Peter — an allusion not only to the primacy 
of the Pope as successor to the throne of St. Peter but also to the key of the Church of the 
Nativity in Bethlehem that was a bone of contention between the two denominations at the 
inception of the war (Perpinian 1854, 31-2). 

Poets writing in the vernacular linguistic register have been much better received. At the 
antipodes of the lofty tone adopted in the two aforementioned Homerizing poems is the 
vernacular satirical poem by the Cephalonian Andreas Laskaratos (1811-1901) titled “Row 
between Agamemnon and Achilles” (1872). Within an existing tradition of satire and 
invective that flourished in the Ionian islands, the poem follows closely Book 1 of the Iliad 
and merges antiquity with the present to make political points about the poet’s contempor- 
ary reality in a tone that mocks both the ancient and the modern Greeks (Ricks 1989, 46-7). 

From Villoison and Wolf in the eighteenth century, Western European understandings 
of the Iliad and the Odyssey as oral poetry offered ways of approaching the ancient epic 
through modern folk poetry and a key to unlocking Homer’s orality; continuity between 
ancient and modern Greece (and between the heroes of Homer and of the Greek War of 
Independence in 1821) was first asserted by European folklorists. Examples are Claude 
Fauriel’s preface to his trailblazing collection of Greek folk songs that appeared in 1824, as 
well as Passow’s discussion of the Homeric simile (1852) and collection of Greek folk songs 
(1860; see Ricks 1989, 43). Parallels between Homer’s heroes and the protagonists of 
nineteenth-century armed struggles against the Ottoman Empire were also drawn by poets 
in languages other than Greek. Frequently (in Armenian, Greek, Bulgarian, Serbian) the 
ancient epic was seen as analogous to folk traditions of oral poetry and as a canvas on which 
to project national heroes. 

In Arabic, the earliest translator of the I/iad, the distinguished Maronite intellectual and 
politician Sulayman al-Bustani (1856-1924, discussed below), saw in Homer a key with 
which to unlock pre-Islamic poetry, which parallels Homer in several respects: pre-Islamic 
poetry is the earliest monument of Arabic literary culture, as Homeric poetry is for Greek; it 
originally circulated orally and was first written down centuries after its composition, 
neither Homer nor pre-Islamic poetry contained references to Christianity or Islam, 
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therefore both could be identified as “secular” at a time when secularization was a pressing 
political demand both in Europe and the Ottoman Empire. 

On occasion, translators of Homer would compose epic poetry portraying their own national 
heroes in their native tongues. Among them one can count Gregorios Stavrides (Grigor 
Parlichev) who wrote in Greek and then Bulgarian, Laza Kosti¢ in Serbian, Arsen Komitas 
Bagratuni in Armenian, and Naim Frashéri in Albanian. Their original compositions follow a 
broader trend of romantic epic poetry cultivated throughout Europe in the nineteenth century, 
which turned for inspiration to both the older classics of the epic genre (among which Homer 
was foremost) and its contemporary folk and oral tradition (Nikolova 2002, 163). 

The drive to translate Homer into Balkan and Middle Eastern languages, and sometimes 
to produce original literary compositions inspired by his reception, grew out of a broader 
desire for modernization and Europeanization. On occasion, the translators were products 
of the Greek educational system under Ottoman rule, which familiarized them with Greek 
ideas about nationalism and the role of literature in nation building. In their works, they 
frequently repeated or reacted to approaches applied earlier by Greek intellectuals. 

Works originally written in Classical Greek were translated into Ottoman Turkish from 
the second half of the nineteenth century onwards, under the influence of French literary 
and intellectual trends introduced in the Ottoman world after the Tanzimat (reforms) of 
1839 (Kranz and Baumeister 2006). The earliest attempt (never finished and never pub- 
lished) to translate Homer into Turkish was by the Grand Vizier of Sultan Murad V, 
Sadullah Pasha (1838-1890). There exist forty-six pages with translated excerpts from the 
Iliad but no information on when and why they were made (Kranz and Baumeister 2006). 
Between 1866 and 1916, the I/ad was translated into Turkish three times (Paker 1986, 415— 
16). The first extensive translation of the I/iad into Ottoman Turkish was made by Naim 
Frashéri (1846-1900), an Albanian poet and intellectual who eventually became a key figure 
in the Albanian independence movement (1887-1913). Frashéri, a Muslim, received not only 
an education in the languages of Islam (Turkish, Persian, Arabic), but also a Greek 
education that included Homeric Greek at the famed Zosimaia Schole in Ioannina, a 
hub of Greek nationalism in Ottoman territory. He published his translation of the first 
book of the I/iad into Ottoman Turkish in 1887 — a time when Albanian Muslims desired 
increased autonomy but still considered themselves loyal to the Ottoman Empire (Goldwyn 
2016, 2 n. 4). As his views changed a few years later, Frashéri retranslated the first book of 
the I/iad, this time into Albanian (published in 1896) — the first ever rendering of Homer 
into this language. Through his approach to Homer, Frashéri was inscribing the Albanians 
into Europe on the basis of a shared literary canon and a shared genealogy: the Albanians 
referred to themselves as Dardanians and Illyrians: descendants of Dardanos, king of Troy 
and ancestor to Priam and Aeneas, as well as descendants of Illyrios, son of the Cyclops 
Polyphemos (Goldwyn 2016, 3). A second important figure in Albania’s Westernizing 
revivalism, Gjergji Fishta (1871-1940), a Catholic with a Franciscan education, in his epic 
poem Highland Lute, cast the heroes of the war for Albanian independence as counterparts 
to Homer’s heroes and created a pedigree for the I/iad as a poem of revolutionary struggle — 
a legacy that later Albanian authors had to remain in dialogue with, and accept or reject it 
(Goldwyn 2016, 9-23). The second rendering of the I/iad into Ottoman Turkish was also 
partial, as it included only the first two books. It was published in Istanbul in 1899 or 1900. 
The translator, Selanikli Hilmi, may have worked from an original in modern Greek (Paker 


1986, 414-15). 
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The earliest translation of the I/dad into Bulgarian was made by Gregorios Stavrides 
(Grigor Parlichev, 1830-1893) from Ohrid in today’s former Yugoslav Republic of Macedo- 
nia, then part of the Ottoman Empire. As in many towns in the Balkans further north than 
the mainly Greek-speaking regions, Greek was the predominant language used for educa- 
tion and commerce by orthodox Christians irrespective of ethnic origin because it was the 
language of the church (Mackridge 2009, 189). As Parlichev states in his autobiography, he 
began to read and write in Greek as a child in Ohrid, became a teacher of Greek in his 
native region, and later studied medicine and linguistics in Athens. Adopting the Hellen- 
ized form of his name, Gregorios Stavrides, he won first prize in the Rallis poetry 
competition in 1860 (one of the most important cultural institutions in mid-nineteenth- 
century Athens) with an epic poem inspired by the struggle of the Orthodox Christians 
against the Muslims in Ohrid. His victory sparked controversy in Athenian society. 
Stavrides ended up feeling alienated by ethnic Greeks and turned to the Bulgarian national 
cause. Now writing again as Grigor Parlichev, he translated his earlier Greek literary 
production into Bulgarian, and became the first translator of Homer’s I/iad into his native 
language. For the I/iad, he adopted not high-style literary Bulgarian but the Ohrid dialect, 
for which reason both Bulgaria and the former Yugoslav Republic of Macedonia claim him 
as a founding father of their respective national literatures (Grigoriadis 2013, 22-3). The 
parallel between Parlichev’s and Frashéri’s careers is obvious: they each turned from the 
educated /ingua franca of their religious communities (Greek for Parlichev, Ottoman 
Turkish for Frashéri) to the languages of their respective ethnicities (Bulgarian and Alba- 
nian) in the context of each nation’s ideological preparation for political independence and 
used their acquaintance with Homer to serve this cause. 

The earliest translations of Homer into Serbian occur within a similar chronological and 
social framework. Slapéak (2011) emphasizes the role played in this cultural transmission by 
the urban, educated, and moneyed descendants of Romance-speaking transhumant 
nomads found in many regions of the Southern Balkans and known as Vlachs or Aroma- 
nians. Some identified as Greek, others as Serbian, or eschewed firm identification with 
either group. Many pursued successful careers as diplomats and academics because they 
knew the Greek language and understood Greek realities well. Slapéak explained how and 
why translating Homeric poetry, and in general mediating between ancient Greek and 
modern Serbian culture, served to express their composite identities. Indeed, two among 
the earliest translators of Homer into Serbian, Panajot Papacostopulos (1820-1879) and 
Laza Kostié (1849-1909) belonged to this group. Papacostopulos was a native speaker of 
Greek from Velvendo near Kozani (today Greek but at the time Ottoman territory). After 
studying in both towns, he moved outside the Ottoman Empire to Serbian Novi Sad, 
where he learned Serbian and became a teacher of Greek at the local high school (Papa- 
drianos 1983, 97-8). He later studied medicine in Vienna and subsequently moved to 
Belgrade, where he worked as a physician and again as high school teacher of Greek. 
Together with the Batrachomyomachia (1877) and the Odyssey (1881, in prose, published 
posthumously), he translated three more ancient Greek texts into Serbian: Sophocles’ 
Antigone (1873, in prose), Isocrates’ To Demonikos (1874), and Lucian’s Dialogues of the Dead 
(1874). The last two can be construed as moral advice to the young and were certainly 
featured in the nineteenth-century curricula for teaching Classical Greek in Greece (David 
1987). The overall selection of texts and the choice to render ancient Greek poetry in 
Serbian prose indicate that these translations were conceived as ancillary to the translator’s 
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teaching. Further, according to Slapéak, the avoidance of the epic J/iad in favor of the 
parodic Batrachomyomachia and the human scale of the Odyssey suggest the translator’s 
orientation “against the Serbian epic culture of the time, a period during which most 
national identity narratives were formed on the basis of epic poetry and its hyper-narrative 
referential structure (politics, dynasty, the interplay of political parties, great powers and the 
Balkan power games)” (Slapéak 2011, 440). Papakostopulos’s rendering of the Odyssey in 
prose contrasts with the translation of the same text by Tomislav Mareti¢ (1854-1938), 
published a year later. This famous Croatian linguist, lexicographer, and scholar of the 
Slavic folk epic tradition, invented a Serbian hexameter verse in order to render Homer’s 
hexameters in appropriately epic mode (Papadrianos 1983, 104). 

Laza Kosti¢é, arguably the most important Serbian romantic poet, undertook the transla- 
tion of the I/iad as a teenager. He created a lot of Serbian neologisms in order to convey 
Homer’s epithets and chose to render the poem in decameter, which required cutting 
Homer’s hexameters into two-decameter verses. Due to the difficulty of the task, Kosti¢ 
never finished, but Homer remained an ever-present theme in his work as the fountainhead 
of all poetry — especially since he was a poet in Greek, which Kosti¢é understood as the 
fountainhead of all language. To Kosti¢, Homer, like the bards of his native land, was not 
the singer of collective tales but a real and highly individualized author. This understanding 
of the Homeric and Serbian folk epics undermined the role that Serbian epic poetry was 
expected to play in nineteenth-century nation building: the bards could not be individual 
because they represented the spirit of their entire people. Yet Kosti¢ remained interested in 
literary qualities construed as national and Serbian; his work served the most pressing 
political demand of his contemporary society: national independence (Slapéak 2011, 442-4). 

The modern Greek reception of Homer has been instrumental for its modern Arabic 
reception in ways that modern scholarship has hardly recognized. The first known transla- 
tion of the I/iad from Greek into Arabic was published in 1904 by Sulayman al-Bustani 
(1856-1924). The work is firmly inscribed within the larger Arab intellectual project known 
as the Nahda that aimed at intellectual, social, and political reform and modernization. 

Al-Bustani took eighteen years to render the entire epic into Arabic verse. The finished 
product, a monumental volume running to approximately thirteen hundred pages, was 
published in 1904 — an achievement hailed in the Arab world, and particularly in Egypt, 
upon its centenary (El-Nowieemy 2013; Pormann 2007; Kreutz 2004; Khoury 1987; Fahd 
1993). Al-Bustani supplemented the translation with a rich commentary that explicated the 
unfamiliar world of Homer to an uninitiated Arabic reading public and drew parallels with 
Arabic poetry; and a two-hundred-page introduction, which continues to count as an 
important contribution to Arabic literary culture. Beyond purely literary matters, the 
introduction discusses broader issues such as the relationship between poetry and the 
sciences, and Homer’s portrayal of politics and governance. These ideas place al-Bustani 
firmly within a European intellectual tradition that used Homer as an argument in favor of 
political and societal democratization (Kreutz 2004, 167-8). 

Al-Bustani explains that he started working from French, English, and Italian transla- 
tions but eventually decided to learn the Greek he needed in order to resolve the inconsist- 
encies between the different translations. He took Greek for several months from a Jesuit 
father but still felt incapable of dealing with the work. In the end, during a long stay in 
Istanbul (1888-1895), he encountered “some scholars of Greece who were lovers of Homer 
and the Iliad” and helped him better render “the best of their poets.” Some among them 
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could read Arabic, so he consulted them on difficult passages and read them parts of the 
translation. The translation was concluded during a four-month residence in the Fener- 
bahce district of Constantinople during the summer of 1895 (al-Bustani 1904, 72). Among 
the Greek scholars who helped him with his translation project, al-Bustani names two: 
Constantine Stavridis, translator for the British Embassy to the Ottoman Empire and a 
founding member of the En Konstantinoupolei Philologikos Hellenikos Syllogos (1861-1923), 
one of the most important cultural institutions for the promotion of Greek letters through- 
out the Ottoman Empire that was well connected with European and American academic 
institutions, and the distinguished historian and politician Pavlos Karolidis, at the time a 
professor in the faculty of Greek at the theological school of Chalki (al-Bustani 1904, 72). 

Karolidis, one of the great Hellenists of the early twentieth century, was a native 
speaker of Turkish from Cappadocia, and his political views never squared with those of 
the official modern Greek state. In many ways, his cultural and political orientation 
paralleled those of al-Bustani: both had been raised as minority Christians in the midst 
of Muslim majorities; both were involved in Ottoman politics, Karolidis as a member of the 
Ottoman parliament and al-Bustani as minister of finance to the last Ottoman government 
before the establishment of the Turkish republic; for both, promoting Homer at a time 
when Sultan Abdul Hamid II encouraged pan-Islamism was emblematic of an insistence 
on their modern Western cultural orientation and their preference for a secular identity as 
Ottoman citizens. This was an important political statement, since secularism held for 
Christians the promise of rights equal to those enjoyed by the Muslims within the Ottoman 
polity. 

Arab Muslim intellectuals also used Homer as a means of approaching Western mod- 
ernity. The earliest translator of the Odyssey and the Aeneid into Arabic is ‘Anbara Salam 
Khalidi (1897-1985). Born to a prominent Lebanese Sunni Muslim family, she was educated 
in Beirut and the UK. After marrying the Palestinian educator Ahmad Samih al-Khalidi 
she moved to Mandatory Palestine, where she translated both of Homer’s epics. This 
project ought to be understood as part of her overall dedication to adapting Western 
modernity to Arab realities, which also led her to become a pioneer in the emancipation 
of Arab women. In her memoirs, she explains that her translations of Homer were made 
out of Richard Church’s English prose version. Greek terms and names were rendered in 
the Arabic forms devised by Sulayman al-Bustani, whose work she profoundly admired. 
Taha Husayn, one of the towering Arabic literary figures of the twentieth century, wrote a 
preface to her published translations. Later, as a refugee of the 1948 war in Beirut, she 
translated the Aeneid, “which I considered a necessary sequel to the first two epics” (Khalidi 
2013, 148). 

The translation of Homer into Armenian and modern scholarly opinion about it have a 
striking parallel with the discussions on the medieval translations into two other oriental 
languages, Syriac and Arabic (Mavroudi, HomeR IN GREECE FROM THE END OF 
Antiquity: 1 THE ByzanTINE RECEPTION OF Homer): between the eighteenth 
and the early twentieth centuries, scholars discussed whether medieval translations of the 
Iliad existed, and tended to answer the question in the affirmative (D’Alessandro and 
Pagani 2016; Cowe 2010). The effort to prove the existence of medieval translations of 
Homer in the languages of Eastern Christianity was implicitly meant to validate these 
medieval literatures by highlighting the tastes and literary values they were presumed to 
share with Western modernity. 
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Between the middle of the nineteenth and the early twentieth century, three Armenian 
translations of the I/iad appeared. During this period, and especially from 1860 onwards, 
Armenian literature underwent an important change that parallels the developments in 
Greek examined earlier: a turn from classical Armenian toward a more vernacular register as 
a preferred written language. The successive translations can therefore be seen as reflections 
of this development. All three were made by Mekhitarist monks at the Armenian Catholic 
monastery on the island of San Lazzaro in Venice. Already upon its foundation in the early 
eighteenth century, the monastery was renowned for its cultivation of Armenian literary 
culture and its role as a link between Armenians in the Ottoman Empire and Western 
modernity. Besides Homer, all three translators had also produced Armenian renderings of 
ancient Greek and Latin authors, as well as classics of Renaissance and modern European 
literature in various languages. The earliest Armenian translation of the I/iad was made in 
verse by Elia T‘omaéean (Venice, 1843). Twenty-one years later, a second translation, in 
classical Armenian verse inviting comparison with Homer’s hexameters, was published by 
Arsen Komitas Bagratuni (1790-1866). ‘Though this work appeared when the translator was 
over seventy, it had preoccupied him since his youth and furnished the scaffolding for his 
own epic composition, “Hayk the Hero,” which celebrates the mythological founder of the 
Armenian nation (Venice, 1858) (Bardakjian 2000, 113-15, 301; Howells 1891, 198-9). ‘The 
first translation of the J/iad into modern (West) Armenian, by Arsen Ghazikian (1870— 
1932), appeared in 1911, while East Armenian had to wait until 1955 (Cowe 2010, 3). 

During its republican period, Turkey also used Homer as a vehicle for nation building 
and Westernization. The main contributors to this effort were the intellectuals identified 
with the movement known as “Blue Anatolia” from the mid-1950s onwards. The Blueists 
accepted all civilizations that flourished in Anatolia (the land that became the Turkish 
Republic), from prehistory to their own day, as a historical continuum and embraced them 
as the cultural ancestors of contemporary Turkey (Can Bilsel 2007, 223). As had been done 
in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, the Blueists regarded the Trojans as ancestors of the 
twentieth-century Turks; accordingly, Mustafa Kemal who, during the Turkish War of 
Independence (1919-1922) led the Turkish against the Greek army, was cast as a modern 
epic hero avenging the ancient fall of Troy. The Turkish translations of the iad (1957— 
1967) and the Odyssey (1970) by Azra Erhat and A. Kadir highlighted similarities between 
Homer’s epics and the Turkish vernacular (Can Bilsel 2007, 233). At the same time, 
Turkish ethnographic studies highlighted a continuity between the world of Homeric 
antiquity and their contemporary folklore. In its use of literature, history, and ethnography, 
Blue Anatolianism parallels intellectual and ideological trends developed in Western 
Europe since the nineteenth century: it sought to demonstrate the rootedness of ‘Turkish 
civilization in the territories of the Turkish republic and assert it as a participant in 
European civilization, both ancient and modern (Can Bilsel 2007, 236-8). Once again, 
Homer played a role in pursuing these goals. 

Unsurprisingly, among the languages used within the Ottoman Empire, during the post- 
Ottoman period most translations of Homer were made into modern Greek: twenty 
translations of the J/iad and seventeen of the Odyssey were prepared between the end of 
the nineteenth century and today (Kazazis 2006-2009). Although no adequate analysis can 
be attempted here, four among them must be singled out for the acknowledgment they 
received in Greece as important contributions to modern Greek literary culture. Chrono- 
logically first are the verse translations of the Odyssey and the I/iad by Iakovos Polylas 
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(1825-1896), an author, journalist, and politician from Corfu. A staunch supporter of the 
vernacular, Polylas avoided linguistic excess in his translations. The enduring appeal of his 
rendering of the I/iad, published posthumously in 1922, is clear from its selection in 1979 as 
the version approved for high school use in the national curriculum of education. It 
continues to fulfill this function at the time of writing. 

In 1942, during the German occupation of Greece and as a gesture of resistance and 
hope, the acclaimed novelist, dramatist, and essayist Nikos Kazantzakis and the leading 
classicist loannes Kakridis agreed to cooperate in translating the I/iad and the Odyssey. The 
translations, published in 1956 and 1965, were explicit about their poetic aspirations. They 
were set in meter, using a vernacular register with many newly invented words. This was 
hailed as a modern Greek literary achievement. 

The translations of both poems by George Psychountakis (a hero of the Cretan resistance 
during World War II), also deserves special mention (Odyssey 1979; Iliad 1995). Psychoun- 
takis was a shepherd in the mountains of Crete and had received only a few years of formal 
schooling (http://vasikosmetoxos.blogspot.com/2008/o5/blog-post 20.html). With the 
help of modern Greek translations — since he had no knowledge of Homeric Greek — he 
rendered the Homeric epics in the language and form of Cretan folk poetry, the literary 
tradition with which he was best acquainted. He also trusted that his life as a shepherd 
brought him closer to the world of Homer through a shared closeness to nature, and used 
this insight in his translation. The initial reaction of prominent intellectuals was negative: 
the Nobel laureate poet George Seferis made an unfavorable comparison of its language 
with that of Erofokritos, an acclaimed Cretan poem of the seventeenth century (Cooper 
2012, 346 and 366). For Kakridis, Psychountakis’s greatest setback was his reliance on 
translations (Kakridis 1986). In spite of these reactions, the work met with critical acclaim: 
it was published by the press of the University of Crete and awarded a prize by the 
Academy of Athens in 1981. The translator’s status as a war hero was not lost on his 
readers. They understood his resistance to the German occupation during the war and his 
translation of Homer during the peace that followed as different expressions of a deeply felt 
love of Greece. 

The recently concluded translation of the Odyssey by the well-known philologist 
D. Maronitis (2009) programmatically abandons meter in favor of prose with internal 
musicality and utilizes a wide range of linguistic registers which, the translator hoped, 
would seamlessly meld together. Given the stature of the translator as a public intellectual, 
it immediately received institutionally sponsored public readings and was adopted in the 
national school curriculum. A number of critics hailed it as “emblematic,” while others 
acknowledged its advantages over earlier efforts but criticized it for its lack of poetic feeling 
(Apostolidis 2010). 

It is fitting to conclude this overview of the Eastern Mediterranean reception of Homer 
during the modern period with a brief discussion of his afterlife in an Eastern Mediterra- 
nean genre that reached all ages and social strata: the Greek shadow theater named after its 
central puppet, Karagiozis, which is the Greek adaptation of a Turkish and Arabic type of 
performative art (and one that can be found even further east, from the Middle East to 
Indonesia). Hellenized towards the end of the nineteenth century and originally considered 
a lowbrow form of entertainment, Karagiozis was embraced by the urban middle and upper 
classes in the decades that followed World War II. Instrumental in making it a valued 
component of Greek bourgeois culture was the puppeteer Evgenios Spatharis (1924-2009) 
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who, in 1986, televised the Odyssey in a shadow-theater rendition. The production — the 
crowning achievement of Spatharis’s career — included twenty-seven half-hour episodes 
broadcast by public Greek television (ERT). Since the stock figures of the Karagiozis 
repertoire are always introduced through a musical leitmotif, Spatharis also introduced the 
various Homeric heroes through songs sung by some of the greatest stars of Greek music at 
the time. The puppets he created for these heroes resembled the faces of the singers 
(Spatharis 1986). With this splendid performance of Homer’s story, the Greek shadow 
theater not only reached an artistic peak, but also challenged its labeling as “oriental” and 
Homer's labeling as “Western.” It is not by chance that this happened a few years after 
Greece’s entrance into the European Union, which pressured the country to seamlessly 
align its legal, fiscal, cultural, and social realities with those of its European partners. This 
need to further “Westernize” and “modernize” generated reflection and public discussion 
around the country’s “oriental” and “occidental” legacies. Once more, Homer’s poetry 
became a vehicle for such a reflection. 


Maria Mavroudi 
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Homer in Renaissance Europe 
(1488-1649) 


N THE century and a half after the I/iad and Odyssey first appeared in print, Homer 
] would come to assume as many guises as Proteus. Inventor of tragedy but also of 

comedy, staunch defender or challenger of the divine right of kingship, a poet whose 
gods are models of Christian piety and justice to some but threateningly heretical or even 
ridiculous figures to others. But before the Homeric poems could be molded into flexible 
weapons to be wielded in the era’s most animated and divisive conflicts, from the Protestant 
Reformation to the English Civil War, they needed to be made available to Renaissance 
readers. This came about in a three-part process: first, the dissemination of the Greek texts 
and their Classical and Byzantine paratexts, second, the translation of the Homeric poems 
into Latin and vernacular languages, and third, their circulation by other means, in genres 
and media including but not limited to paintings and engravings, drama and opera, emblem 
books, and collections of sententiae or maxims. After summarizing each phase of the 
dissemination of Homeric texts and commentaries in print, this article will highlight some 
of the most typical, as well as a few of the most distinctive, ways that Renaissance readers 
edited and interpreted the Homeric poems. 

The first appearance of a “Homeric” text in print was not the I/iad or the Odyssey but 
rather the Batrachomyomachia, first printed in Greek with a Latin interlinear translation by 
Carolus Aretinus Marsuppini (undated, ca. 1470), and then in an Italian verse translation 
(terza rima), printed in 1470 by Giorgio Sommaripa in Verona (BATRAKHOMUOMA- 
KH1A). Lorenzo Valla’s Latin prose translation of Books 1 through 16 of the I/iad, first 
composed in 1440-1444 for King Alfonso V of Aragon, appeared in 1474, printed by 
Henricus Coloniensis and Statius Gallicus at Brescia. Francesco Griffolini, one of Valla’s 
students, translated Books 17 through 24 of the poem, although the edition attributes the 
entire translation to Valla; Griffolini also produced a Latin prose translation of the 
Odyssey in around 1462, at the behest of Pope Pius II. Also in 1474, Niccold dalla 
Valle’s Latin translation, which includes I/iad 3-5, 13, 18, and selections from Books 19 to 
24, was printed at Rome; Valla’s translation would be reprinted in 1497 (Brescia), 1502 
(Venice), and 1522 (Cologne), while dalla Valle’s was reprinted by Badius Ascensius 
(Paris, 1510). 
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One more edition of the Batrachomyomachia, a Greek edition with a Latin gloss by 
Leonicus Cretensis (Venice, 1486) would appear before the 1488 printing of the editio 
princeps of Homer’s works in Florence, produced by Bernardus Nerlius, with a Greek 
typeface designed by Demetrios Damilas, who had cast the type for Constantine Lascaris’s 
Erotemata (Milan, 1476), the first book to be printed entirely in Greek. The first Greek 
book to be printed in Florence was the 1488 Opera of Homer: it was edited by Demetrios 
Chalcondyles, a Byzantine émigré born in Athens and educated in Constantinople. Dedi- 
cated to Lorenzo de Medici, the 1488 editio princeps includes all the principal texts and 
paratexts that would come to define the Homeric corpus for the remainder of the Renais- 
sance: the I/iad and Odyssey, the Batrachomyomachia and Hymns, the “Lives” of Homer then 
attributed to Herodotus and Plutarch, and Dio Chrysostom’s Discourse on Homer (now 
Discourse 53), as well as a Latin dedication by Nerlius and a Greek preface by Chalcondyles 
(see also Marks, Ep1c TrapiT1ons; Homeric Hymns, in Part 1; and BloGRAPHIES 
or Homer). The manuscript used for the 1488 edition does not survive; Chalcondyles 
claimed that he created his own manuscripts of the Homeric poems based on ancient 
scholia and the commentaries of Eustathius, commentaries to which he would have had 
access as professor at the University of Padova (1463-1479), particularly after the 
1468 bequest of Cardinal Bessarion’s library to the Republic of Venice, a collection that 
formed the core of the Bibliotheca Marciana (see also HOMERIC SCHOLIA). 

While subsequent Greek editions of the Homeric poems, such as the prominent 
Venetian printer Aldus Manutius’s 1504 Homérou Ilias, Odysseia, Batrachomyomachia, 
Hymnoi corrected a number of errors found in the 1488 editio princeps, Aldus’s edition still 
largely reproduces that of Chalcondyles, and the Homeric texts remain remarkably 
unchanged up until the late seventeenth century. A notable exception to this trend was 
Henri Estienne, whose Poetae graeci principes heroici carminis (Geneva, 1566) offered a 
corrected Homeric text based on two pieces of external evidence, the editio princeps of 
Eustathius’s commentaries and a hitherto unknown copy of the Homeric scholia, “my old 
codex” (meo veteri codice), as Estienne called Geneva MS Graecus 44, that Estienne found 
to agree with his copy of Eustathius but not with sixteenth-century editions of the Homeric 
poems (Estienne 1566, sig. ** 3v). Estienne’s later edition of Homer, Homeri Poemata Duo 
(Geneva, 1589) was the basis for George Chapman’s English translations and remained in 
frequent use until the nineteenth century (Ford 2007, 16-21; Considine 2008, 79). 

Even if Chalcondyles used the ancient scholia to form the basis of his text, the 1488 Opera 
contained none of them in printed form. The scholia would not begin to appear in print 
until Janus Lascaris’s 1517 edition of the scholia minora on the Iliad (Homeri Interpres 
Pervetustus seu scholia Graeca in Iliadem), printed by the Quirinale Press, a product of Leo 
X’s Greek academy at Rome, which also produced editions of Michael Psellos and 
Porphyry’s Homeric Questions. It is through Lascaris, his teacher in Paris, that the French 
Hellenist Guillaume Budé is believed to have become familiar with several different 
manuscripts of the Homeric scholia, including the A and bT scholia, which though not 
printed until 1788 were available to several scholars much earlier (Grafton 1997, 160-1). 
Under the direction of Paulus Manutius, Aldus’s son, Aldine editions of the scholia on the 
Iliad and Odyssey appeared in 1521 and 1528, respectively, both edited by Franciscus 
Asulanus, Aldus’s brother-in-law. These scholia include vocabulary glosses, explanations, 
and paraphrases; although now known as the D-Scholia they are not believed to have any 
connection with the Alexandrian scholar Didymus, but rather were written in the margins 
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of medieval manuscripts of Homeric texts, many of them housed in Venice’s Marciana 
Library. The scholia (based on Aldus’s edition) first appeared in print alongside the 
Homeric poems themselves in Hervagius’s 1535 Basel edition (Homeri Ilias et Ulyssea cum 
Interpretatione). Although Homer’s poems were available in multiple Greek and Latin 
editions by the turn of the sixteenth century, the number of Homeric incunabula (twenty- 
five) pales by comparison with the more than five hundred editions of Aristotle and two 
hundred editions of Virgil produced before 1500. 

The first half-century of Homer’s reception in print is inextricably linked to the history of 
Greek language learning at a moment when an influx of Byzantine scholars fleeing 
Anatolia, Crete, and other Ottoman territories stimulated the study of Greek texts, first 
in Italy, and then, by the 1510s, across northern Europe. Many early printed texts of 
Homer’s poems were designed with elementary students of Greek in mind: Andreas 
Cratander’s 1520 Basel edition of Angelo Poliziano’s Homeri Ulyssea lib. I. et II, for instance, 
is set with wide interlinear spacing and generous margins so that students could take 
abundant notes easily, as the German humanist Achilles Pirminius Gasser did in his copy 
of the text, preserved at the Vatican library. The early and enduring appeal of the 
Batrachomyomachia can be explained, in part, by the role it played in the teaching of 
elementary Greek: the 1518 and 1530 Froben editions of the poem print it alongside some 
of Aesop’s Fables, and the Batrachomyomachia was routinely printed along with other short 
Greek poems and sententiae, or moral sayings, such as Marcus Musurus’s 1519 edition of 
Hero and Leander and various works attributed to Orpheus (Opusculum de Herone & 
Leandro. Orphei argonautica. Eiusdem Hymni, &c, Florence: Giunta). The reliance on 
Homer as a school text is likewise evident in the numerous editions that print selected 
books of the I/iad, often with annotations for guidance and wide margins for note taking: 
these include 1521 and 1523 Greek-only editions of I/iad 1 and 2, printed, respectively, by 
Theodoricus Martinus in Louvain and Gilles de Gourmont in Paris. By contrast, sixteenth- 
century abridged editions of the Odyssey tend to be in Latin, rather than Greek, and in 
verse, rather than prose. Moreover, the books selected — usually Odyssey 8 through 12 or 
some portion thereof — suggest that they were read for recreation and not for serious study: 
examples include a Latin verse translation of Odyssey 8 by Franciscus Sabinus Floridus 
(Paris, 1545) and a translation of Odyssey 9-12 into Latin elegiacs by Abraham Rockenbach 
(Wittenberg, 1566). But there are exceptions, such as the 1586 Magdeburg edition of Odyssey 
g—12 “ad usum scholae” (for use in schools), with a companion volume (containing I/iad 1-3) 
printed in 1610. 

As the first half of the sixteenth century progressed, students of Homeric Greek could 
also increasingly avail themselves of Latin commentaries and paratexts on Homeric poems, 
such as Joachim Camerarius’s 1537/1538 Commentarius Explicationis Primi Libri Iliados 
Homeri, printed at Strasbourg; a companion commentary on J/iad 2 appeared in 1540, 
and both texts contain Latin translations of the Greek text. Camerarius was the first 
postclassical scholar to write a commentary on Homer in the style of the poet’s ancient 
scholiasts (or his modern critics); other commentaries followed, including Johannes Har- 
tung’s Prolegomena in tres priores Odysseae Homeri Rapsodias (Frankfurt, 1539), which shows 
remarkable sensitivity to textual variants and how they might have arisen during the 
transmission process, and Dionysius Lambinus, who published a 1561 commentary on the 
opening book of the I/iad. Camerarius’s glosses offer grammatical analyses of the text, 
comments on antiquarian matters, discussions of the moral and political values espoused by 
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Homer, and only very occasionally allegorical interpretations, a method used sparingly by 
Camerarius and sometimes dismissed with skepticism. The 1541 edition of Homer that he 
edited with Jacobus Micyllus for Hervagius nevertheless includes, in Greek only, Porphyry’s 
allegorical essay De Antro Nympharum along with his Homeric Questions on the Iliad 
(ALLEGORY AND ALLEGORICAL INTERPRETATION). 

The Swiss naturalist and encyclopedist Conrad Gesner (1516-1565), by contrast, took a 
special interest in Neoplatonic allegories of Homer, especially those concerned with the 
poet’s cosmology and natural philosophy. Gesner produced the first Latin translation of 
Heraclitus’s Homeric Allegories (Allegoriae in Homeri fabulas de diis, Basel: Oporinus, 1544), 
ascribed on its title page to the fourth-century B.c. astronomer Heraclides Ponticus, as 
Aldus’s 1505 Greek editio princeps of that work had also done. In 1542, Gesner published a 
miscellaneous volume containing the first Latin translation of Porphyry’s De Antro Nym- 
pharum, selections from Proclus’s commentary on Plato’s Republic that address the political 
and theological value of the Homeric poems, and an allegorical interpretation of the Odyssey 
attributed to the fourteenth-century Byzantine scholar Gregoras Nicephorus, the Moralis 
interpretatio errorum Ulyssis Homerici. The latter helped to shape later sixteenth-century 
allegorical interpretations of Homer, such as the notes taken by an anonymous student on 
the Odyssey lectures of Jean Dorat, royal lecturer in Greek at the Collége de Coqueret (1547— 
1556) and teacher of Pierre de Ronsard, who praised his master for instructing how poetry 
hides the truth in a “cloak of fable” (fabuleux manteau; Dorat 2000; Ronsard 1982, 2:561). 
But allegorical readings were everywhere (cf. Perez-Jean and Eichek-Lojkine 2004) and 
Gesner’s translations also demonstrated the hermeneutic flights of fancy typical of Homeric 
allegory that would prompt writers such as Francois Rabelais (in his preface to Gargantua, 
1534) and Jean de Sponde (in the commentary to his 1583 edition of Homer) to reject 
allegorical interpretation in favor of a more philologically grounded and historically 
nuanced approach to the Homeric poems (SPONDE, JEAN DE). 

The two Vitae of Homer attributed during the Renaissance to Herodotus and Plutarch 
were widely available in Greek and, by the 1530s, in Latin translation (BIOGRAPHIES OF 
Homer). Conrad Heresbach’s Latin version of the pseudo-Herodotean Life was printed in 
a 1537 (Venice) edition and then again in two 1538 Leiden editions of the I/ad. Both versions 
of the pseudo-Plutarchan Life of Homer, usually printed as one continuous text entitled 
either TAoutapxou sig Tov Biov Tod ‘Opjpovu or TAoutapxou aepi tod Biov Kai Tis 
NMOMOEWS TOD ‘OuNpov, were included in a number of editions of Homer’s works as well as 
in Henri Estienne’s 1566 Poetae Graeci heroici carminis (Geneva) and Xylander’s 1566 edition 
of Plutarch’s Moralia (Basel: Oporinus). In most cases, including Sebastian Castellio’s 
1561 edition of Homer (Opera Graco-latina, Basel), the biographical essay ascribed to 
Plutarch during the Renaissance comprises both the ‘A’ (Shorter Life) and ‘B’ (Essay on 
the Life and Poetry) versions of the text as they are now classified, with marginal notes 
serving in lieu of chapter or section headings. While there were doubts about whether these 
works belonged in the corpus of Plutarch’s moral essays — both Estienne, in his 1572 edition 
of Plutarch, and Xylander, from the 1574 edition onwards, omit them — the two lives were 
deemed important enough to warrant a freestanding Latin translation (Homeri vita ex 
Plutarcho) by Johannes Rhellicanus, published at Basel in 1537. Renaissance readers includ- 
ing Budé, whose copy of the 1488 editio princeps is held at Princeton’s Firestone library, tend 
to annotate the work heavily in their editions of Homer (Keaney and Lamberton 1996, 2-3, 
33-4; Grafton 1997, 135-83). Largely devoted to exposing the latent Homeric seeds of all 
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human knowledge, Ps.-Plutarch’s longer Life also attends to the I/iad and Odyssey as 
foundational texts of political theory and the practice of statecraft, as ethical guides on 
questions ranging from control of the passions to lying, as repositories of natural and 
medical (especially dietetic) lore instructing in the physical benefits of sleep, wine, and 
laughter, and above all as a template for different rhetorical modes: high and low, praise 
and blame, direct speech (or “parrhesia,” as Homer’s readers term it even though Homer 
does not) and rhetorical techniques of obliquity and circumlocution, guiding speakers in the 
appropriate use of each. 

Although the pseudo-Plutarchan Life only rarely generates full-fledged allegorical inter- 
pretations of Homer, it creates the preconditions for allegorical interpretation by represent- 
ing Homer as the fons et origo of all philosophical schools and cosmological doctrines, a poet 
who fathered Plato’s Academy, the skepticism of Pyrrho, the Stoics, and the Epicureans, as 
well as the competing cosmogonies and theories of matter espoused by Thales, Heraclitus, 
and Democritus, among others. Similar arguments that Homer was the “father” of this or 
that philosophy are pervasive in the scholarship and literary criticism of the Renaissance, 
but they carry various implications, sometimes making Homer out as the copious nursery of 
everything (Omnia ab his et in his sunt omnia, as Poliziano praises Homer in his Améra), 
sometimes celebrating the great diversity of human nature and experience depicted in his 
poems. Not infrequently the idea that all philosophies may be found in Homer is invoked 
to extract a skeptical lesson about the pliability of his texts or the hermeneutic suppleness of 
readers who can, as Montaigne puts it, make him say anything we want him to say, such 
that “whoever has needed oracles and predictions has found in him enough for his purpose” 
(Poliziano 2004, 98; Montaigne, Apology for Raymond Sebond, in Essays 2.12, pp. 442-3). 
Montaigne’s comment anticipates later observations by Isaac Casaubon and Daniel Hein- 
sius concerning the irrecoverability of an “original” or pristine Homeric text: Heinsius 
perceived that the history of the Homeric corpus was one in which each editor “arbitrarily 
alters, transposes, or deletes to suit his own whim,” and many scholars appreciated that 
various lines and passages in Homer had been athetized, and not always for the soundest of 
reasons. There were animated debates among sixteenth- and early seventeenth-century 
scholars concerning the proper methods of textual emendation, with cautious skeptics of 
conjectural emendation such as Pietro Vettori pitted against Estienne and Lambinus 
(Heinsius 1611, 202-3; Demetriou 2015b, 500; Grafton 1983, 1:60; Vettori 1560, 210-11). 

More erudite scholars were assisted in their reading of the Homeric poems by the 
commentaries of Eustathius, printed in full at Rome (1542-1550) and then in an abridged 
edition (1559-1560) published by Froben. They sought answers to philological puzzles in the 
Suda, printed by Chalcondyles (Milan, 1499) and again, from a better ms., by Aldus 
(Venice, 1516) and translated into Latin by Aemilius Portus (Cologne, 1619). Although 
Tzetzes’ Allegoriae Iliadis were not printed until 1851, scholars with sufficient Greek mined 
other classical glosses, including Tzetzes’ scholia on Hesiod and Lycophron’s Alexandra, for 
philological evidence relevant to the Homeric texts. A much larger cadre of less scholarly 
readers gleaned a wealth of information about Homer’s style and diction, as well as his 
moral, political, and cosmological thought, from the Classical, Late Antique, and early 
Christian world at large. They came to understand his ideas on statecraft via Plato, on the 
management of the passions via Aristotle and Seneca, on the nature of the soul and its 
status after death via Clement and Proclus, and on pretty much everything else via 
Plutarch’s Moralia and Athenaeus’s Deipnosophistae. ‘The degree to which Renaissance 
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interpretations of Homer are filtered through the kaleidoscopic lens of the many later 
writers who imitated, challenged, or critiqued him is especially evident in extant editions of 
Homer containing marginal annotations by Renaissance readers. Isaac Casaubon cross- 
references Homeric verses in his copy of Eustathius (British Library 653.G.8-10) with 
citations of Aristotle, but also of Lucian, while a copy of Sebastian Castellio’s Homeri 
opera graeco-latina (Basel, 1561) held by the University of Chicago (BHL Az3) contains 
handwritten notes on its preliminary pages with quotations from Plato, Augustine, and 
Lactantius, including a sentence from Divine Institutes 1.5: “Homer could give nothing to us 
that pertains to the truth, since he wrote of human rather than divine things” (Homerus nihil 
nobis dare potuit, quod pertineat ad veritatem, qui humana potius quam divina conscripsit) 
(Migne, PL 6:131B). The caution would have pleased Castellio, a Protestant theologian who 
warns readers in his preface not to elevate pagan works by writers such as Homer above the 
sacred scriptures. 

The first half of the sixteenth century witnessed an explosion of Homeric texts in print, 
including the influential Hervagius editions by Joachim Camerarius and Jacobus Micyllus 
(Basel, 1535 and 1541) and four Strasbourg editions (by Johannes Lonitzer and Wolfgang 
Capito) between 1525 and 1550 alone. But it was the production of Latin, as well as bilingual 
Greek-Latin, editions during this period that helped to broaden familiarity with Homer 
among learned humanists and lay readers alike. Raffaello Maffeo Volaterrano’s Latin prose 
translation of the Odyssey, a serviceable “word-for-word traduction” that would be derided 
by verse translators like George Chapman a century later, was printed at Brescia (1497), 
Rome (1510 and 1512), Cologne (1524), and Antwerp (1528), the last edition, by Gryphius, 
including it alongside Valla’s Latin translation of the I/iad and the poems of Ausonius. 
Sebastian Castellio’s 1561 Greek-Latin edition of Homer was clearly intended for educa- 
tional purposes, as were Crispinus’s editions (Geneva, 1560-1567), which advertise on their 
title pages that they contain a “literal Latin version set against [the Greek]” (Latina versione 
ad verbum e regione apposita). 

Yet it was another ad verbum Latin translation of the I/iad and Odyssey, by Andreas 
Divus, that came to dominate during the sixteenth century. First printed in two Venice 
editions of 1537, one by Melchior Sessa and the other by Jacobo Burgofranco, both with a 
preface by Divus’s fellow Capodistrian humanist Pier Paolo Vergerio, this Latin crib was 
later reprinted by the jurist Obertus Giphanius (Hubert van Giffen, 1534-1604) and then 
used (via Crispinus’s 1570 Geneva edition) as the foundation for Johannes Spondanus’s 
(SPONDE, JEAN DE, 1557-1595) Latin text in his 1583 Homeri Quae Extant Omnia, a 
bilingual edition with extensive commentary whose Greek text was the 1572 Strasbourg 
edition of Giphanius (Sowerby 1996). Although Divus’s translation was the first complete 
Latin text of the [iad and Odyssey available in print, its originality has been questioned, 
given the many close parallels it shares with the much earlier translation by Leontius Pilatus 
(d. 1366), a translation produced at Boccaccio’s request and subsequently sent to Petrarch. 
One additional Latin translation worthy of note is the oft-reprinted verse translation of the 
Iliad by the German humanist and poet Helius Eobanus Hessus, first printed in Paris in 
1544 and then reprinted the subsequent year under the title Poetarum Omnium Seculorum 
Longe Principis Homeri Ihas. 

Over the course of the sixteenth century, translations of Homer began to appear in all 
major European languages, although the early history of Homer's translation into the 
vernacular illustrates how intractable the linguistic challenges of translating Homer could 
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be. Many early translations were incomplete, or appeared over the course of many decades. 
Francesco Gussano published only the first book of his Italian translation of the Iliad 
(Venice, 1544), dedicated to Pietro Aretino, and never delivered on his prefatory promise to 
produce a translation of the entire poem. George Chapman spent twenty-six years (1598— 
1624) producing English translations of the I/iad, Odyssey, and the spurious opuscula. In 
France, the situation was no better. A translation of I/iad1 was printed in Strasbourg in 1517, 
but it would be another six decades before a French translation of the complete Iliad 
appeared in print. That edition, Les XXIII Livres de 'Iliade d'Homéere (Paris: Lucas Breyer, 
1577; reprinted 1580), was the result of thirty years’ work by two translators, Hugh Salel 
(trans. I/iad 1-11) and Amadis Jamyn (trans. I/iad 12-24), but only the latter lived to see the 
full edition in print. The French humanist Jacques Peletier (1517-1582) mustered French 
versions of the opening two books of the Odyssey, printed alongside the Salel-Jamyn I/iade 
from 1570 onwards, but it was not until 1604 that a complete French translation of the 
Odyssey into Alexandrine couplets, by Salomon Certon, appeared in print. 

Other early vernacular translations, to their detriment, were based on Latin or other 
vernacular versions of Homer rather than on the Greek original: Salel, whose first install- 
ment (of I/iad 1 through 10, Les dix premiers livres de [Iliade d’Homére) was printed in 1545, 
relied heavily on Valla’s Latin translation of the I/iad, while Arthur Hall, England’s first but 
now obscure translator of Homer, relied in turn on Salel’s rhyming decasyllables for his Ten 
Bookes of Homers Iliades (London: Ralph Newberie, 1581), although Hall rendered Homer's 
hexameter in rhyming fourteeners, the same metrical form that Chapman would initially 
choose for his I/iad (1598-1611) before switching to iambic pentameter for his translation of 
the Odyssey (1614-1616). The two meters reflect a commonplace Classical and Renaissance 
distinction between the two poems: the former stately, grand and animated by pathos, the 
latter homely, familiar, and concerned with ethos. Chapman’s Odyssey helped to establish 
iambic pentameter as the meter of choice for English translations of Greek and Latin 
hexameter. It took Jamyn’s translation of the I/iad, as well as Certon’s and Sieur du 
Souhait’s early seventeenth-century Homeric translation (1614), to establish the dodecasyl- 
labic Alexandrine — a metrical form revived out of medieval romances by Jean-Antoine de 
Baif and other members of the P/éiade — as the standard French verse form for Homer. 

The Spanish were the quickest to see the complete I/iad and Odyssey into their vernacu- 
lar, their enthusiasm for the Homeric poems nurtured by a strong Iberian tradition of prose 
and verse romance as well as by the early cultivation of Greek language training, particularly 
at the University of Salamanca but also at the fifteenth-century Aragonese court of Alfonso 
V, who established a Greek school at Messina. In 1519 appeared La Iliada de Homero en 
romance traducida (Valladolid), a prose translation of Books 1-5 and 10 based on the Latin of 
Pier Candido Decembrio, with the addition of I/iad 9.222—603, based on the Latin version 
of Leonardo Bruni’s Orationes Homeri. In 1550, Gonzalo Perez’s Ulyxea de Homero was 
printed at both Salamanca and Antwerp, a popular Castilian translation by an ambassador 
and secretary to Charles V and then Phillip II that saw multiple reprints (1553, 1556, 1562) 
before the end of the century. Only one Portuguese translation of Homer appeared during 
the Renaissance, a 1527 translation of the I/iad by Jerénimo Osorio, but evidence of Homer's 
influence in a nation ardent about navigation and exploration is evident elsewhere in its 
literary productions, in particular Luis Vaz de Camées’ Os Lusiadas (1572). 

In Italy, Homer’s entry into the vernacular was far slower: partial translations of the I/iad 
dribbled out in 1544 (Gussano), 1564 (I/iad 1-5, Paolo la Badessa), 1570 (Iliad 1, Luigi Groto 
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Cieco), 1572 (liad 1-5, Francesco Nevizano), and 1573 (/ibri dodici, Bernardino Leo 
Piperno). But a complete Italian [/iad did not appear until the 1620 oftava rima translation 
of Giovanni Battista Tebaldi, and a complete Odyssey only with Girolamo Baccelli’s 
L’Odissea d’Homero (Florence, 1582), composed in versi scio/ti — an unrhymed “free verse” 
calculated to emulate Homer’s unrhymed hexameters in much the way that John Milton 
would later justify using “English Heroic Verse without Rime” as a means of recovering the 
“ancient liberty” enjoyed by Classical poets (Milton 1958, 3-4, “The Verse”). 

Italy also produced the first translation of the I/iad into modern (or kown) Greek, 
translated by Nikolaus Loukanes (Venice: Stefano da Sabio, 1526). The remarkably early 
appearance of this translation demonstrates how profoundly the community of Greek- 
speaking émigrés in Italy, especially around Venice, shaped the reception of Homer from 
the early fifteenth century onwards, not only serving as editors and translators from the 
Greek but also integrating the Homeric poems, whose study had flourished uninterrupted 
in the Byzantine, Greek-speaking East, into a living corpus of Greek poetry that thrived in 
sixteenth-century Crete and Italy. Examples include such works as Demetrius Zeno’s Zante 
(1529) and Vincenzo Cornaro’s Erotokritos (ca. 1600). Zeno also translated the Batracho- 
myomachia into modern Greek or “mixobarbarae,” as Martinus Crusius calls the tongue 
when he prints Zeno’s translation, along with his own extensive preface and commentary 
on the mock epic, in Book 6 (pp. 371-99) of his Turcograeciae libri octo (Basel, 1584). 

In German-speaking lands, the Odyssey initially fared much better than the J/iad, perhaps 
because Odysseus’s adventures could be packaged as a hybrid of travel narrative and popular 
romance. A 1570 reprint of the 1537 German translation of the Odyssey by Simon Schai- 
denraisser promises its readers “a beautiful, useful, and funny description of the life, luck, 
and misfortune” (ein schone nutzliche und lustige Beschreibung von dem Leben, Gluck und 
Ungluck) of its hero, while the original 1537 translation advertises the poem as “very delicate 
and funny” (aller zierlichsten und lustigen), phrasing that accords with the common tendency 
(stemming from Aristotle [Poetics 1453a]) to view the Odyssey as a comic poem, or at least as 
a “tragedy with a happy ending” (¢ragedia a fin lieto), as the Italian literary critic Giraldi 
Cinzio termed it (Cinzio 1554, 220-4). A Flemish translation of the first half of the Odyssey, 
Dirk Volkertszoon’s D’eerste (en tweede) Twaelf Boecken Odysseae, appeared in 1561 (Haar- 
lem), and these two Odysseys were supplemented by Johannes Sprenger’s German Iliad 
(Augsburg, 1610) and a Flemish translation of [iad 1-12 (De eerste XII boecken vande Ilyadas, 
Haarlem, 1611), done via the French of Salel, by the painter and art historian Karel Van 
Mander. While not illustrated in the manner of his edition of Virgil’s Ec/ogues and Georgics, 
Van Mander’s I/iad may have been intended for consultation by painters and engravers: its 
publication coincides with a flourishing of Iliadic subjects in Flemish and Dutch art, mostly 
notably Rubens’s Life of Achilles series (late 1630s). 

In England, Hall’s 1581 Ten Bookes was quickly supplanted by the efforts of Chapman, 
who began publishing his translation of the J/iad in two installments in 1598. One, entitled 
Seaven bookes of the Iliad, contains Books 1, 2, and 7-11, and features scenes such as the 
altercation between Thersites and Odysseus and the embassy to Achilles’ tent that 
SHAKESPEARE would shortly dramatize in his Troilus and Cressida (ca. 1602), a play now 
widely regarded to be indebted to Chapman’s translation. The other, Achilles Shield, 
contains a translation of I/iad 18.369-581, the ekphrasis that is, as Chapman gushes, 
“miraculous” for its capacity to represent “the universall world” in “one circlet of a Shield” 
(Chapman 1598, sig. Azar). Although this particular remark, like much of Chapman’s 
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commentary, is indebted to the standard allegorical interpretation of the shield found in 
Heraclitus, among others, the dedicatory epistle, the preface “Io the Understander,” and 
the commendatory poem to Thomas Hariot that accompany Achilles Shield are highly 
idiosyncratic, illustrating the translator's rapturous admiration for Homer’s “depth of 
misterie” (sig. D3v), his contempt for prior editors and translators, and his professional 
anxieties about securing patronage and fending off critics. Although his metrical form 
changes, the tenor of Chapman’s commentaries on the I/iad and Odyssey remains consist- 
ently arrogant, defensive, and prone to pessimistic rants against the “Lernean Fen of 
Corruption” in this “transposed world” (1598, sig. A4v) as he publishes subsequent install- 
ments: I/iad 1-12 (1609), complete I/iad (1611), Odyssey 1-12 (1614), complete Odyssey (1615), 
and the Whole Works of Homer (1616), itself supplemented in 1624 by Chapman’s Crowne of 
all Homers Workes, containing translations of the Batrachomyomachia as well as the hymns 
and epigrams ascribed to Homer. 

The majority of vernacular translations did not set a high premium on accuracy, nor were 
they especially sensitive to explaining the text or to preserving an authentic Homeric style. 
One notable exception is Peletier, whose 1547 translation of Odyssey 1 and 2, dedicated to 
Marguerite de Navarre, acknowledges the challenges of “transculturation” as part of the 
translator’s art, stating that he labored to render correctly the habits, culinary customs, and 
manners of life (“habitz, bancquetz, et manieres de vivre”) represented in the poem despite 
the fact that they are alien to modern readers (“d’usage estrangeres”) as well as to preserve 
both the majesty and the archaic naivety (“le naif de lancienneté’) of Homeric Greek 
(Peletier 1970, 8). Latin translators tended to render the Greek poet into an incongruous 
Latin style — Joseph Scaliger complained of being “ashamed to read Homer speaking the 
language of Silius Italicus” — and some translators even adopted key Virgilian terms such as 
pudor to describe the rather un-Virgilian virtues of Odysseus and Telemachus (Grafton 
1983, 1:113). Vernacular translators often knew no Greek whatsoever and mixed together (as 
does Nevizano’s Tuscan I/iad) close renderings from their Latin cribs with low, idiomatic 
expressions drawn from their own living language (Volaterrano 1510, sigs. Bsr, E3r, Nav). 
This tendency to translate Homer’s Greek (especially that of the Odyssey) into colloquial, 
everyday speech was shaped by the prevailing view, found as late as Thomas Hobbes’ 
remarkably plain-speaking Homeric translations (1673-1676) and Giambattista Vico’s 
Scienza Nuova (1725), that Homeric language, as well as Homeric culture and religious 
thought, was “primitive” or naive, a rough and intermittently indecorous language not yet 
smoothed out by the artifice of civilization. 

Chapman presents his own work, whether rightly or not, as an exception to the mediocre 
quality of vernacular translations of Homer. In addition to protesting against an “envious 
Windfucker” who maintains that he “turne[s] Homer out of the Latine onely” (a claim 
strengthened by his heavy reliance on Spondanus and on the orations and annotations of 
Poliziano, but belied by his frequent, unmediated engagement with Homer’s Greek text in 
his commentary), Chapman is eager to present the reasons why his translation deviates 
from the renderings of prior translators into Latin or other vernaculars (Chapman 1611, sig. 
A4r). On the frequent occasions that he speaks to this issue, Chapman displays a sophisti- 
cated sense of method as a translator. In a prefatory verse epistle to his 1611 I/iads, he 
explains that since Greek and English “shunne one forme” and have “distinguisht natures,” 
the translator must exercise judgment to “make both consent / In sense and elocution,” a 
task at which Valla, Hessus, Salel, and others have failed by affecting “word-for-word 
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traductions” that compromise the “free grace of their naturall Dialect” (Chapman 161, sig. 
Ar). By contrast, Chapman claims to have produced a translation at once more accurate and 
less “forced” than those of his predecessors by relying upon “needfull Periphrases” that make 
many books of his I/iad and Odyssey around a hundred lines longer than the original Greek. 
What Chapman realized is that in order to turn dactylic hexameter — lines of six feet in 
which each foot is made up of two or three syllables — into either of the metrical forms he 
worked in, the translator must “paraphrase” to make the English conform to the Greek, 
adding additional words to fill out each line (METER). He also appreciated that certain 
distinguishing features of English, including a high proportion of monosyllabic words and a 
relative paucity of feminine endings, or unstressed final syllables at the end of a poetic line, 
by contrast to French and Italian, can help circumvent some of the infelicities of other 
vernacular translations, such as “bastard Rimes,” and instead cultivate a harsher, or crisper, 
tone, one that sounded “loud and bold” to the ears of John Keats. 

Chapman is also peculiarly sensitive to the challenges of translating epithets and passages 
he deems ironic: a long marginal note to Odyssey 1.29 (apbpovosg Aiyio8oto) debates 
whether to render the literal meaning of the epithet (incu/padilis, or blameless Aegisthus), 
or whether to capture its “true sence ... which is quite contrary,” ultimately denuding the 
passage of its irony by translating it not ad verbum but rather, conversely, as “Faultfull 
Aegisthus” (Chapman 1616, 2:2). At times, Chapman’s choices reflect his perception of the 
wry mischief of the Homeric narrator: at I/iad 17.570, for instance, where Athene instils in 
Menelaus the “daring of a fly” (uvinsg 8G4poo¢c) during battle, Chapman’s gloss focuses on 
the befuddlement of previous editors, who interpret the line (or simply omit it) based on 
their mistaken belief that the poet “heartily intended to praise Mene/aus by it, not vnder- 
standing [Homer’s] Ironie here” and thus overlooking a moment of wit that binds the 
Homeric text to Lucian’s mocking imitation of it in his “Merrie Encomium of a Flie” 
(Chapman 1611, 252). Although his eccentricity at times leads him down interpretive 
pathways that deviate from both scholarly tradition and common sense, Chapman is more 
interested than any other Homeric scholar of his time save Estienne in purging both the 
texts and their commentaries of errors, often enlisting the Aristarchan principle of “explain- 
ing Homer with Homer” to solve textual inconsistencies or to correct readings of passages 
where “the sense otherwise is senselesse, and contradictorie” (Chapman 1611, 79). 

Given the liberties taken by many Homeric translations, the distinction between a 
translation and an adaptation was precarious at best, all the more so because the purportedly 
“eyewitness” narratives of the Trojan War by Dictys Cretensis and Dares Phrygius were 
printed frequently during the sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries, often presented (as 
does the 1553 London edition by Thomas Paynell) as the “Faythfull and True Storye of the 
Destruction of Troye,” and even printed alongside the Homeric poems themselves, as 
Souhait’s 1614 French I/iade does. Permeated by the influence of a wide range of later 
writers, especially Virgil and Ovid, Renaissance adaptations of Homer also inhabit a wide 
range of genres and mediums: heroic poems such as Torquato Tasso’s Gerusalemme 
Liberata (1581), which contains especially astute imitations of Iliadic council scenes, and 
chivalric romances such as Lodovico Dolce’s L’Achille e ’Enea (1570) and L’Ulisse (1573), 
poems that situate these Classical heroes in the contemporary Italian court, with prefatory 
arguments that lay bare how Achilles and Ulysses embody the moral and political virtues of 
the ideal cortegiano. Homer’s plaintive female figures - Andromache, Hecuba, Cassandra, 
Penelope — join their Ovidian companions from the Heroides as the narrators of verse and 
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prose complaints, while various episodes from Homeric epic and the epic cycle are 
reworked, often via Euripides or Seneca, into tragedies, tragicomedies, comedies, court 
masques, and operas. In early seventeenth-century France, in particular, a rich array of 
tragedies and tragicomedies on Homeric themes was performed. Circe was a favorite 
protagonist in the idyllic settings of court entertainments such as Aurelian Townshend’s 
Tempe Restored (1632), John Milton’s Comus (1634), and Gioseffo Zamponi’s Ulisse allisola 
di Circe, performed in Brussels for the 1649 wedding of Philip IV of Spain to Mariana of 
Austria. But early operas also took their inspiration from the second half of the Odyssey, as 
does Claudio Monteverdi’s I/ Ritorno d’Ulisse in patria (1639-1640), and from episodes in 
the epic cycle mentioned only in passing by Homer, such as Francesco Cavalli’s Le nozze di 
Teti e di Peleo (1639), the first Venetian opera whose full score remains extant, and one that 
casts Discordia as a contralto, thus interpreting for an operatic context the “shrill war-cry” 
(ijboe ... wéya te Setvov TE) emitted by Eris at [iad 11.10. 

Two extraliterary Renaissance genres are especially worthy of note for their original, and 
often influential, adaptation of Homeric lines, episodes, or characters. The first are books of 
proverbs and sententiae, which already, in Late Antique texts such as Stobaeus’s Florilegium 
(fifth century A.D.), functioned to organize and circulate pithy lines and distichs from the 
Iliad and Odyssey. From the edition of September 1508 onwards, Erasmus’s Adages includes 
273 proverbs of Homeric origin, separated from the rest of the collection by their own 
discrete preface, which explains: “Homer was held in such high esteem by the ancients, as 
Macrobius testifies, that almost every one of his verses was commonly quoted as a proverb” 
(ut singuli pene versus illius prouerbii vice celebrarentur, Erasmus 1993, 2.5:482) and then goes 
on to discuss the ways in which these proverbial Homeric lines may be “adapted” (accom- 
modari) by contemporary writers to various situations and contexts (Erasmus 2005, 34, 281— 
2). The Adages’ cut-and-paste manipulation of Homeric verses into proverbs, many of 
which enjoyed broad circulation in the letters and humanistic writings of Erasmus’s 
contemporaries, not only elevates the poet to the status of scripture - Solomon and Homer 
flank each other on Erasmus’s frontispiece — but also breathes new life into the Homeric 
poems by making them speak to present occasions: an insult once hurled by Achilles on the 
battlefield may be reborn as a witty barb in an academic dispute. Although Erasmus’s 
methods and aims differ starkly from those of the Homeric centos, Byzantine texts edited and 
translated by Henri Estienne (Homerici Centones, 1578) in which Homeric lines are 
rearranged to form new poems remote from the Homeric text’s original meaning, both 
genres are predicated on the accommodation of pagan to Christian wisdom and on the 
creative re-use of a writer valued for his encyclopedic wisdom so that he speaks to all 
occasions. In the wake of the Adages’ success, more books of Homeric proverbs appeared, 
such as Boetius Epo’s 1555 Homeri Sententiae, Michael Neander’s Gnomologia Graecolatina 
(1557), and Thomas Soubron’s Homeri Epitheta omnia ex Iliade et Odissea (1594), the last of 
which also functions as a concordance to Homer. 

Many of Erasmus’s Homeric proverbs made their way into Andrea Alciati’s Emblematum 
Liber (1531), which paired woodcut illustrations with snippets of proverbial classical wisdom 
such as “One man can do nothing; two can do much,” a lesson in cooperation taken from 
Diomedes’ speech at Iliad 10.224 (Alciati 1550, Emblem 41). These images, in turn, shaped 
the visual representations of Homeric episodes found in illustrated mythographies, in fresco 
cycles, and in illustrated texts such as Crispijn van de Passe’s Speculum Heroicum 
Principis ... Homeri (Utrecht, 1613), a bound set of twenty-four numbered engravings, each 
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illustrating one book of the J/iad in “tables demonstratives figurées” with accompanying 
poetic arguments, in French and Latin, by Isaac de la Riviére. That Homeric verses often 
circulated as proverbs and emblems during the Renaissance does not mean that their 
meaning was stable or consistent to all readers. Odysseus’s oft-quoted assertion (J/. 2.204) 
that “rule by many is not good” (ovk aya8ov noAUKoIpavin) was, despite its apparent lack 
of ambiguity, a locus for conflicts over political sovereignty in the period, for while it could 
provide Tasso’s Piero with an unwavering defense of Goffredo’s authority, the very same 
verse supplies Etienne de la Boétie and John Milton with evidence of Homer’s latent 
Republican leanings. To still others, it provides an indication that he anticipates Erastian 
views on the state’s supremacy over ecclesiastical matters, or even Hobbesian theories of 
sovereignty by institution. 

The Homeric poems tended to interest their Renaissance readers less as works of 
political theory, however, and more as handbooks of statecraft or princely conduct that 
provided models for various political virtues, above all prudence, the value of long experi- 
ence, and the capacity for effective deliberation in council. While the actions of Homeric 
heroes were hardly regarded as consistently exemplary — Baccelli maintains that the I/iad 
portrays “the passions and errors of princes” (/e passioni e gli errori de’ Principi) — there was 
still a lot to be gleaned from that poem on disciplines ranging from military tactics to the 
strategic creation and dissolution of alliances, as Giphanius points out in the preface to his 
1572 edition of the I/iad (Giphanius 1572, 3 and 7). It was largely in the sphere of politics, 
rather than in matters of style or narrative structure, that Renaissance readers felt the 
profoundest differences between the I/iad and Odyssey, poems they regarded as consecrated, 
respectively, to war and peace, to physical force and cunning intelligence, and to public or 
political virtues versus private or domestic ones. 

The second discipline in which Homeric epic had a powerful sway over the culture of 
Renaissance humanism was rhetoric. Along with the writings of Poliziano, attentive to the 
rhetorical range of the Homeric poems, Leonardo Bruni’s Orationes Homeri, composed in 
the early fifteenth century and first printed in 1523 as Tres Orationes in triplici dicendi 
genere, displays that range by providing Latin translations of three speeches from Book 
g of the I/iad (by Odysseus, Achilles, and Phoinix, lines 225-606 passim). These exemplify 
the three rhetorical styles — high (magnificum), low (subtile), and middle or mixed (mixtum 
moderatumque) — laid out by Aulus Gellius, Noctes Atticae 6.14.7 through the figures 
of Odysseus, Menelaus, and Nestor. Attention to the multifaceted eloquence of 
Homer’s speakers is typical of rhetorical handbooks in the period: Philipp Melanchthon’s 
Grammatica Graeca (1531) and his later Elementa Rhetorices (1564) both dwell at length on 
Homer’s demonstration of high and low styles and of the three branches of Classical 
oratory, especially the deliberative and the epideictic. These works offer up lengthy 
analyses of Thersites’ speech in I/iad 2 as well as the blunt speech made by Calchas to 
Agamemnon in J/iad 1, a speech also admired by Spondanus and Chapman for its daring 
frankness (Melanchthon 1564, 308-11, 442; Melanchthon 1531, sig. O4v). Editions and 
translations of Homer are likewise attuned to the rhetorical sophistication of the 
poems: Volaterrano’s 1510 Latin Odyssey translates speeches into verse but the remainder 
of the text into prose, and many editions contain printed marginal notes guiding the 
reader to rhetorical examples of praise and blame, persuasion and dissuasion, and, in 
the cases of Spondanus and Chapman in particular, specimens of irony, sarcasm, and 
derision. 
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As the previous paragraphs suggest, early sixteenth-century reformers such as Erasmus 
and Melanchthon paved the way for serious study of Classical Greek in the Protestant 
north, and many of that century’s most meticulous Homeric scholars, including Castellio, 
Estienne, Spondanus, Camerarius, Martinus Crusius, and Adrianus Turnebus, editor of a 
1554 edition of the I/iad printed at Paris, produced Classical scholarship inflected by the 
era’s political and religious turmoil and eager to accommodate Homer to a Protestant 
theological framework (Grafton 2002, 65). In his Institutes, Jean Calvin dwells upon a 
speech by Agamemnon (J/. 19.86—7) in which he abnegates responsibility for his errors (“I 
am not the cause, but Zeus and Fate”) in order to argue that divine Providence does not 
relieve us from accountability for our sins (Calvin 1960, 1:214). Zeus’s opening speech at 
Odyssey 1.32—43 was often put to similar use by reformed theologians, even as readers of 
various confessional affiliations struggled to make sense of the cruelty, frivolity, or apparent 
indifference of the Homeric gods, much as Classical Greek and early Christian readers had. 
In theological matters, as in political ones, Homeric epic proved a flexible resource for 
Renaissance readers who found evidence of the endorsement of both free will and theo- 
logical necessity in scenes such as Athene’s restraint of Achilles (J/. 1.192-205) and Odys- 
seus’s continued endurance of Poseidon’s wrath, or as they puzzled over Zeus’s sacrifice of 
Sarpedon as a manifestation of divine justice but also of divine caritas. 

Whatever theological challenges Homer posed to his Renaissance readers could usually 
be remedied by recourse to allegory, or to a method of selectively culling the most spiritually 
profitable morsels out of his texts and leaving the dangerously pagan remainder behind, a 
method often likened to Odysseus’s own strategy of listening to the Sirens while tied fast to 
the mast of his ship. And, despite the widespread appreciation that the religious beliefs and 
practices of Homer’s Greeks were utterly alien to early modern Christians, the prevalent 
syncretism of the age encouraged Homer’s readers to place his texts on a level with the Holy 
Scriptures, as both Melanchthon (in his Preface to Homer) and Budé explicitly do, or to 
assert that Homer and Moses were contemporaries, a belief foundational to the 
seventeenth-century composition of a number of “concordances” between Homer and the 
Bible (Melanchthon 1999, 42; Budé 1988, 128). Although such an outlook could breed rather 
fanciful interpretations, such as Budé’s etymology that links the Homeric Até (“Ruin” or 
“Folly”) to the Hebrew name for Satan, or Salel’s comparison between the blind poet and 
the ravished Saint Paul on the road to Damascus, it also encouraged a comparative 
evaluation of two literary canons that shared such a complex textual history and transmis- 
sion that their proper analysis demanded new methods of scholarly interpretation. These 
were indeed being developed by Estienne and Isaac Casaubon, and would later be advanced 
by F. A. Wolf and others (Budé 1522, sig. D3r; Salel [1545] 1950, 122, Is. 165-9). 

A major arena of disagreement, and one that renews ancient debates between Platonists 
and Stoics, concerns Homer's representation of the passions of the soul and that soul’s 
division into rational and irrational parts. Although most Renaissance readers discern in 
Homer’s Odyssey a palpably Aristotelian emphasis upon metriopatheia or moderation of the 
affections, they are at odds over how to interpret episodes in which Homeric heroes — 
Achilles, but also at certain moments Odysseus — display intense emotions or threaten to 
act on those emotions with violence. Some argue that Homer advocates the subordination 
or even the extermination of the baser passions, a neo-Stoic reading put forth, to varying 
degrees, by Justus Lipsius (Manuductionis ad Stoicam philosophiam 1.1.17, 1604; Physiologiae 
Stoicorum Libri Tres, 1604), Heinsius (De Stoica Philosophica 9, 1626), and Pietro La Sena 
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(Homeri Nepenthes seu abolendo luctu, 1624), the last of which interprets Helen’s memory- 
erasing pharmaceuticals (Od. 4.221) as symbolic vehicles for the poem’s Stoic teachings on 
apatheia. Yet others regard what Chapman terms the “Predominant Perturbation” of 
Achilles as ennobling, or at least redeemable: in crafting the indignant Rinaldo, Tasso 
extrapolates from Homer the principle that reason should rein in anger, but “not imperi- 
ously,” while Chapman defends Achilles’ tears as marks of his Christlike capacity for 
passion (Tasso, Allegorie of the Poem, in Godfrey of Bulloigne, Chapman 1615, sig. A4r), 
and Spondanus, while not entirely uncritical of Achilles’ outbursts, praises him for express- 
ing a righteous indignation that could look to Christian readers like a virtue more than a 
vice. 

Homer’s status as a poet during the Renaissance was at once uncontested and oddly 
precarious, for while he was almost always recognized as the first poet, as ancient as (if not 
more ancient than) Hesiod and Orpheus and thus a source of pristine wisdom, he was also 
often compared unfavorably to Virgil on stylistic as well as ethical grounds. Before the rise 
of neoclassical literary criticism in the latter half of the seventeenth century and the 
accompanying “Quere/le” drew more explicit contours between “ancients” and “moderns” 
as well as between those poets who observed decorum and those who did not, the 
Renaissance conception of Homer and Virgil as rival poets was less well defined and more 
open to dispute. Some literary critics, such as Girolamo Vida (De Arte Poetica, 1527) and 
Julius Caesar Scaliger (Poetices Libri Septem, 1561), contrast Homer and Virgil on what 
would eventually become familiar grounds: the former prone to verbal excess, instances of 
indecorum, and ridiculous turns of plot that strain the credulity of readers, the latter 
economical, unwaveringly didactic, and plausible. At the same time, others, such as Paolo 
Beni (in his 1607 Comparatione di Homero, Virgilio e Torquato [Tasso]), see the two poets as 
promoting different but equally valid rhetorical and ethical standards and a few, including 
Peletier and Chapman, even elevate Homer above Virgil, denigrating the latter as a 
laborious imitator, a quality also demonstrated with meticulous detail by Fulvio Orsini’s 
Virgilius Collatione Scriptorum Graecorum illustratus (Antwerp, 1568), which lays bare the 
Greek sources for virtually every single verse in the Virgilian corpus (Goyet 1990, 228). 

The interpretation of Homeric epic during the European Renaissance was profoundly 
shaped by the major intellectual movements of the era, from the technological revolution of 
print and the philological advances of humanism to the theological debates that fueled the 
Protestant Reformation. In part because of the diverse subjects, genres, and styles of the 
poems attributed to him, Homer was variously interpreted as the founder of different 
literary and philosophical traditions, and Renaissance interpretations of him reflect a wide 
range of attitudes towards the archaic Greek world in particular and towards classical 
paganism more generally. Although frequently compared and contrasted with Virgil, 
Homer was also studied alongside the political and ethical writings of Plato and Aristotle, 
the imperial essays and dialogues of Plutarch and Lucian, and even the Old and New 
Testaments, such that his poems might be construed either as primitive prototypes for 
Latin epic or as vessels of a pristine wisdom that foreshadows and confirms Christian 
theology. Early modern interest in Homeric epic extended well beyond theology, however. 
Many readers and translators of Homer regarded his works as offering guidance in the 
management of the passions, in the art of good government, and in the challenges of 
tyranny, nation building, and empire. Fewer readers were attuned to the distinctive 
elements of Homeric style, but those few were often struck by the rhetorical range and 
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potency of the speeches in both epics, sometimes going so far as to rely upon Homeric 
speeches as models of both deliberative and epideictic rhetoric in Latin and vernacular 
rhetorical manuals. 

By the middle of the seventeenth century, as allegorical interpretations of Homer waned 
in popularity and perceived legitimacy, two new developments began to shape the inter- 
pretation of Homer: the rise of critical philology and the debate over the relative merits of 
the Ancients and the Moderns, or the “Battle of the Books.” While the first of these trends 
sought to establish a pure or original Homeric text, as well as to study Homeric diction 
historically with respect to evolving Greek dialects, the latter sought to establish a more 
refined sense of the historicity of texts and the relativity of the cultures that produced them, 
in the process helping to develop a new periodization of antiquity in which Homer was 
classified as preclassical. 


Jessica Wolfe 
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Homer in Early Modern Europe 


HE MOST famous Homeric event between 1600 and 1800 came at the end of the 

period, when F. A. Wolf published his Prolegomena to Homer (1795), an extraor- 

dinarily rich history of the poems in antiquity. Wolf outspokenly posed the 
Homeric question about the history and integrity of the text, then amplified it with 
eloquent pictures of the epics in their ancient surroundings, from the late introduction of 
writing in Greece to the worlds of the singers and scholars who created the poems we now 
read. Wolfs book inspired an outpouring of Homeric study that would take approaches 
ever more different from his for a century and more. 

Today we understand Wolfs innovation with more precision than ever thanks to two 
remarkable publications: the 1985 English translation of the Prolegomena from Latin by 
Anthony Grafton, Glenn Most, and James Zetzel, and Luigi Ferreri’s exhaustive study of 
the Homeric question beginning with the Renaissance (Wolf 1985; Ferreri 2007, HomMERIC 
Question). We have learned that many of Wolfs seemingly daring doubts about 
Homer’s textual history concerned matters known to the Renaissance from ancient sources; 
that scholarly philologists shared those doubts with other literary critics; and that Wolf 
could imagine the work of Homer’s ancient textual critics in part because he knew recent 
scholarship on the history of the Old Testament and the Hebrew commentary called the 
Masorah. Consequently, anyone who wants to grasp the Enlightenment’s arguments about 
Homer should start by studying these two books above all. 

This essay points to another dimension of the early modern Homer, one that also 
connects F. A. Wolf with the Classical scholars of the two preceding centuries. The format 
of his book was new: a work devoted to a single author’s textual history. But in its subject 
and outlook, the Prolegomena was the imaginative culmination of exhaustive earlier research 
into Homer’s ancient afterlife. Other scholars had concluded already that Homer himself 
could not be studied, but his later performers, readers, and enthusiasts could and should be. 
So when Wolf recreated the ancient cultural milieux that shaped the poems’ text, it was 
from his predecessors in the European “Republic of Letters” that he learned to pay close 
attention to Homer’s many ancient audiences. On the other hand, Wolf’s dramatic method 
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of representing these ancient communities was a vital new addition, and it certainly 
accounts for much of the Prolegomena’s force of persuasion. 

It should come as no surprise that the late humanists of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries embraced ancient Homeric culture. They conceived of Classical antiquity as vast 
and studied it by every available method: these men, and the occasional woman, could win 
respect for printing Homeric scHo.ia, publishing new commentaries on Homer, 
compiling coins depicting Homer’s image, defending Homer’s literary merit, extracting 
information from the poems to refine ancient chronology, or even debating the date of 
Homer's life. It seems that in their minds, any element of Homer might illuminate any 
other. Little-known sources offered special opportunities for important discoveries. 

Here, I survey two vigorous fields of early modern research into Homer’s afterlife in 
antiquity. Under the heading “Homer’s Ancient Audiences,” which directly discusses Wolf, 
I suggest first that in the field of Classical philology, even when scholars made minutely 
focused verbal arguments about Homer’s poems, they might also think in terms of oral 
performance and the history of language; in other words, of the poems in a social world. 
However, and here is the more obvious connection with Wolf, other scholars’ interest in 
ancient literary cultures developed into entire books on Homer's ancient afterlife. Yet they 
saw his textual history as only one part of that afterlife. So these works discussed figures well 
known to us, like the Alexandrian grammarians and the rhapsodes, but they also encom- 
passed the spectacular enthusiasm for Homer on the part of ancient Greeks and Romans at 
large, which surfaces in the intractable debate between cities claiming to be his birthplace, 
or in a story that Greek schoolboys were trained to argue for their cities’ territorial claims by 
being made to memorize the Catalogue of Ships (Ktister 1696, 23). So when Wolf 
encountered the invaluable new scholia published by Villoison (1788), his predecessors 
had prepared his leap of imagination: he expanded the scholia and other evidence into a 
series of portraits of Homer’s ancient readers and performers, also freely opining that they 
were sometimes exuberant or irrational. These concrete, detailed evocations became a 
devastating way of pressing his skeptical case about the history of Homer’s text and, of 
course, Homer himself. 

Secondly, a sensational artifact from the ancient cult of Homer tells a related story about 
the early modern study of images. The complicated bas-relief known as the Apotheosis of 
Homer, discovered around 1660 and now in the British Museum, was studied first by the 
omnivorous scholars known as antiquarians, then by J. J. Winckelmann, the vehement 
proponent of artistic form, and finally by G. F. Creuzer, who aimed to found a new 
discipline of mythology. In the process, the Apotheosis provoked debate first over its 
meaning, then over the legitimacy of identifying ancient images at all. Here, Homer’s 
ancient enthusiasts were not only the sine gua non of the discussion but a vital point of 
reference implied by any interpretation, explicitly or not. 

Any discussion of the reception of Homer between the Renaissance and the Romantics 
must also mention Giambattista Vico (1668-1744), who discerned in Homer’s poetry a 
popular poetic wisdom that concealed ancient scientific knowledge and political conditions, 
and G. E. Lessing (1729-1781), whose fascination with the Laocoén sculpture group led him 
to claim that Homer's visual descriptions lay at the origin of all Greek art (Shapiro, 
Homer: ImaGE AND Cutt). Early modern scholars knew many Homers and imagined 
many antiquities. 
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B y the seventeenth century, any idea of a single or pure text of the I/iad and Odyssey had 
long been dismantled. It was the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries that had confronted 
the explosive ancient testimonia about both Homer and the activity of later readers and 
performers. According to one, Homer had never written his poems down, and they were 
inconsistent because at first they had been transmitted in pieces and by memory (Josephus, 
Contra Apionem, 1.2). Even more decisively, Homer did not write his poems all at once or in 
their present form, but in individual rhapsodies, which he performed for a living as he 
traveled between cities (Suda, s.v. “Ounpos). And before Pisistratus committed Homer’s 
poems to writing, the early singers, above all one Cynaethus of Chios, had corrupted them 
and interpolated their own verses (schol., Pindar Nem. 2.1). Luigi Ferreri has masterfully 
documented the intensive scholarship and debates that ensued. Daniel Heinsius was only 
expressing common opinion with special vigor when he exclaimed in 161 that “Those 
butchers have left us not Homer but his shade” (Ferreri 2007, 13-112; Heinsius 1611, 202, 
ch. 17). Consequently, as Grafton et al. observed, no fundamental advance in information 
separated F. A. Wolf from his predecessors (Wolf 1985, 8). 

What Wolf did show was that the Homeric question had to be pursued by means other 
than debating Homer’s biography, a method many had attempted. But in this, he had 
predecessors who had also transferred the question about writing to a concrete ancient 
world, asking about Greek language and culture during Homer's life and well beyond. Most 
startling of all, in 1736 the Halle professor J. H. Schulze argued, based on internal evidence 
and scholia, that the poems were orally composed. Schulze pointed to repetitions of 
phrases, lines, and entire scenes, explaining that the epics had begun as short poems sung 
by rhapsodes who performed at birthdays, weddings, and parties. Each singer drew from 
his stock of verses to produce a poem for the occasion, and we observe repetitions today 
because these short poems were joined together later. Schulze presented this thesis in his 
Halle “dissertation” — a customary duty of the presiding professor — and took his hint from 
Eustathius while assuring his reader that the repetitions in the New Testament had no 
similar implication (Schulze 1736, 20, 18). 

The Cambridge classicist Richard Bentley turned to the history of the Greek language 
for his famous Homeric intervention, which was to insert the consonantal letter digamma 
by hand throughout two folio volumes of Homer. This, of course, substantially regularized 
the meter. The obsolete digamma was already well known to classicists, who had compiled 
lists of words containing it from sources such as Hesychius. But Bentley’s innovation was to 
declare decisively that digamma worked as a consonant and to apply it systematically in a 
text (Haugen 2011, 182-6). 

Bentley did not explain how the digamma might have been lost from Homer’s poems, 
but the most respected scholarship of the time suggests what he may have assumed. Joseph 
Scaliger had given the clearest history of the digamma in 1606, beginning with the 
traditional story of the migration of writing from Phoenicia to Greece and evolving it 
seamlessly into an actual civic reform in historic times. According to Scaliger, the digamma 
was first used at Athens alongside the city’s original sixteen-letter alphabet; according to 
Jerome, that original alphabet was superseded by a twenty-four-letter alphabet in 396 B.c. 
(OL. 95.1; Scaliger 1606, Animadversiones, 102-13). 
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The relevance for Homer’s poems was clear: Pisistratus’s tyranny fell well before this 
transition, with his second accession in 544 B.c. (OL. 58.1) according to Jerome. Thus the 
epics were written down under Pisistratus while the Athenians were using the sixteen-letter 
alphabet alongside the digamma, and 150 years later they had been rewritten in the twenty- 
four-letter alphabet without digamma. But if the Athenian alphabet reform likely formed 
part of Bentley’s reasoning, in fact he did not assume the very simple textual history that 
this chronology would yield on its own, an essential continuity marked by a single change. 
His printed copies of Homer are filled with marks indicating other textual problems that he 
never resolved. 

In the 1760s, the English traveler Robert Wood connected Homer's poems to the history 
of language in a new and dramatic way. Wood’s conviction that the epics were orally 
composed, and that Homer could not write, surely led to his argument about Homer’s 
society. Wood depicted Homer's poetry as a primitive reflection of the geography and 
“manners” of his time — a widespread idea in the Enlightenment (Simonsuuri 1979) but a 
novel claim in the scholarly idiom because it did such violence to Jerome’s traditional 
chronology. Wood denied that the Greeks had used any alphabet until the rise of prose 
writing, or 554 B.c., nearly a millennium after Cadmus, who brought letters from Phoenicia 
in 1430 B.c. according to Jerome (Wood 1775, 254-8). Wood’s maneuver deftly served both 
traditional and primitivist values. Homer was no longer ignorant or humble relative to his 
society, while goo years of Greek history were changed from a time of civility and letters to 
an age of barbarism and heroic poetry. 

Isolated innovations like these look more like probing experiments than a shared research 
program. But early modern scholars also carried on a lively, continuous, and heavily 
documented conversation that focused on Homer’s broader afterlife in ancient Greece, 
including the cultural and social spectrum of performers, readers, audiences, and enthusi- 
asts. Wolf would sharpen and develop both the technical and the cultural approaches into 
his powerful method of historical inquiry and revelation in the Prolegomena. Who preceded 
Wolf in writing histories of Homer in the ancient world? How did they view the ancient 
world as a consequence? And how did Wolf say he aimed to surpass them? 

Even the Classical encyclopedias of the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries 
included long articles on Homer, inspired by the field of literary history and the tradition of 
biobibliographical compilation. Thus even readers who never meant to learn about Homer's 
afterlife could encounter it in a standard reference work. Lilio Giraldi’s history of poets, 
published in 1545, extensively discussed Homer’s biography and birthplace, drawing on the 
ancient controversies on these subjects, and explained the rhapsodes and Pisistratus. Daniel 
Morhof’s Polyhistor and J. A. Fabricius’s Bibliotheca Graeca recited the history of the poems 
and their admirers and supplied staggering reading lists of printed books and even 
manuscripts (Giraldi 1696, columns 89-98; Morhof 1747, 1:1025—-31 [I.7.2.2]; Fabricius 
1711-1728, 1:253-369 [I].1-7]). 

But the seventeenth-century scholars embarked on Homer’s ancient afterlife in earnest, 
devoting entire monographs to it, for two serious reasons. First, scholarship in this period 
knew virtually no distinction between canonical and minor texts. A new discovery about 
Nonnus’s Dionysiaca or Iamblichus’s On the Mysteries was as prized as a new discovery 
about the I/iad. Second, in the specific field of Homer, these scholars abandoned the 
ancient biographies of the poet, never citing them or drawing on similar reports in other 
sources. It followed that no history of Homer himself could be produced. Only his later 
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enthusiasts, performers, and readers could be studied in any detail, and that must be done 
through crafty, laborious research ranging over all antiquity, textual and material. As time 
passed, scholars might also declare an explicit preference for scholia, an inclination prefig- 
uring Wolf even more specifically. 

By no means was such research necessarily dispassionate. ‘The first book devoted to the 
ancient cult of Homer, Leone Allacci’s 1640 argument that the poet was born in Chios, 
energetically resurrected the controversy over Homer’s birthplace from antiquity. A native 
of Chios, Allacci presented a magnificent Chian coin from the collection of Cardinal 
Francesco Barberini bearing a sphinx and lyre on one side, labeled “Chios,” and an 
enthroned man holding a scroll, labeled “Homer,” on the other. Allacci theorized that 
the Chians had struck the coin following a naval victory over Boeotia and distributed it 
throughout Greece, thus adding pugnacious cultural claims to their military prowess. So the 
sphinx’s lyre might suggest that the Chians routed their enemies not with war trumpets but 
with the lyre, like the Spartans (Allacci 1640, 17-20). 

But Allacci presented this discovery not as an antiquarian monograph on Barberini’s coin 
but wrapped in a total history of the epics in antiquity. In addition to a broad cultural 
history of Homer worship, he delivered a vigorously argued history of the epics’ text from 
Homer to the Alexandrians. He particularly defended the integrity of the poems against 
what he viewed as damaging ancient rumors, although he had conspicuous trouble deciding 
whether Homer had written his poems down (Allacci 1640, 87-8). And so Allacci founded a 
new scholarly approach by combining his time-traveling coin with the Renaissance trad- 
ition of describing Homer’s ancient readers, despite the often shaky level of his scholarship. 
In Allacci’s Greece, Homer was far more than the dusty possession of scholars and 
librarians; a collective poetic intoxication fired the striking of the Chian coin and suggested 
itself as a wider reason for Pisistratus collecting the poems, Cynaethus interpolating them, 
and Aristarchus’s attempts to restore them to their original form. 

The Basel professor J. R. Wetstein, at least as industrious as Allacci and far more 
rigorous, published a history of Homer in 1686 in a similar form: textual history interspersed 
densely with ancient material and social culture. But Wetstein’s portrait of antiquity was 
autobiographical in a different way. Where Allacci had depicted enthusiasts, Wetstein 
evoked an ancient world in which Homer’s readers respected and loved him although he 
was difficult, even inaccessible. After reviewing the famous grammarians of Alexandria, 
Wetstein backtracked in time into the ancient schoolroom, observing that the precondi- 
tions for the cult of Homer were teachers, pupils, and painful, tedious work. He pointed to 
the humble metaphrasts who had simply rendered the poems’ meaning in prose, “just as in 
our Gymnasien we teach boys to interpret texts that are written either in another language or 
in another genre of speech.” This, in fact, was “the first and oldest type of labor on Homer’s 
poetry” (Wetstein 1686, 155-6). Wetstein too inhabited an intellectual world variously 
populated with star researchers, industrious schoolmasters, and polite essayists, all of whom 
served the fascination for Homer in different ways. 

A decade later, Ludolf Ktister published the most substantial of all of these works on 
Homer’s afterlife, which F. A. Wolf, as we will see, would praise and even reprint. One 
fundamental innovation will be extremely striking to readers of Wolf: Kuster treated the 
general cult of Homer and the history of the text in separate sections. Although he never 
explained why these should be treated differently, the title of his book suggests a provoca- 
tive ambition specifically concerning the text. His Historia critica Homeri (Critical History of 
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Homer) was transparently named for Richard Simon’s notorious Histoire critique du Vieux 
Testament (Critical History of the Old Testament, 2nd ed., 1685), which dissolved the printed 
Hebrew text we know into a destabilizing chronological series of scribes, copyists, transla- 
tors, and annotators. Kiister revealed his method for excavating a similar story for Homer: 
he had read cover to cover through Eustathius, which, as he did not bother to point out, is a 
large compilation of comments and secondhand reports on the activity of critics (Ktister 
1696, sig. a4v). 

But Kuster’s conclusions were far more conservative than these dramatic announcements 
would suggest. He doubted Josephus’s report that Homer had never written the poems 
down and instead traced the uncertainties in the text largely to the rhapsodes. However, 
Kuster thought, even the rhapsodes had merely taken intact verses from Homer himself to 
compose new poems, like Eudocia and Proba in their centones (Kiister 1696, 78-9, 87-8). 
Not surprisingly, given this picture of indefinite recombination, Ktister’s account of Alex- 
andrian textual criticism centered on the expulsion of spurious lines, but he offered no clear 
view about whether Aristarchus and his colleagues had restored the poems to their original 
form or not. Lastly, his account of Byzantine scholia, lexica, and printed editions was brief 
and scarcely argued; despite his own subsequent editions of the Suda and of Aristophanes 
with scholia, Ktster seems to have valued later sources strictly for the ancient fragments and 
information they preserved, not as cultural artifacts in themselves. So we might view the 
Historia critica Homeri either as a book of no special distinction issued under a false banner 
or as a book with very great ambitions that went unfulfilled. 

Whichever the case, it remained alive nearly a century later, and in a very important 
quarter. Ten years before the Prolegomena, in 1785, Wolf published a school edition of the 
Iliad, which, in a spirit of unchecked optimism about his readers’ stamina, he prefaced with 
a complete reprint of Kister’s Historia critica Homeri; it ran to eighty-three pages. As a 
feature of the physical textbook, Kister’s essay took the place of the traditional list of earlier 
editions, as Anthony Grafton has pointed out Wolfs own Prolegomena did (Grafton 1981, 
112-13). But it also advertised a future project of Wolfs own. Wolf announced that “I too 
propose to write, at another time and more copiously, on the same subjects and on others 
which open the way to reading the Homeric poems.” He complained that Kuster had erred 
and mixed “irrelevancies” into his “good” historical matter, but he said that on the whole the 
Historia critica Homeri contained “a great variety of things that are valuable to know when 
first reading Homer, and that would take many hours of lecturing to explain” (Wolf 1785, 
vol. 1, xlvii—xlviii). Wolfs description of his plan does not make it sound as if, at this point, 
he had decided that his future research would concern the history of the Homeric text 
alone, excluding ancient Homeric culture at large. 

Wolf's projected chronological outline at the beginning of the Prolegomena also makes 
more sense against the backdrop of a program to replace and improve upon Kiister. Here 
Wolf says he will supply a history of the poems in six parts, from the beginnings down to 
the present (Wolf 1985, 57-8). The published Prolegomena, of course, represent less than half 
of this global scheme, culminating in ancient Alexandria and Pergamum with the textual 
critics Aristarchus and Crates; and Wolfs intentions continued to shift under his hands. 
Originally, Wolf specified Apion instead as the conclusion to this third section, which was 
to be only the first of his discussions of Homer criticism in antiquity, and he reiterated that 
plan at the beginning of the third section itself (Wolf 1985, 167). It looks as if Wolfs original 


ambitions, synoptic and nearly indiscriminate, were taken over from Kiister and the 
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bibliographic tradition, while as his work progressed he narrowed his field to the ancient 
textual milieux that the scholia illuminated and that he could recreate and describe in 
narrative form. 

Clearly, Wolf remains an innovator of the first order. In the published Prolegomena, he 
turned away decisively from the miscellaneous cultural history that Kuster and his prede- 
cessors had pursued, typically with more rich detail than continuous argument. Meanwhile, 
on the textual history where Kuster remained indecisive, Wolf started with great new 
resources of information from the scholia, added a powerful method of narrative recon- 
struction, and superimposed an irresistible and broad vision of the poems’ uncertainties. 

By comparison with his predecessors, then, Wolf narrowed his discussion to the specific 
history of the poems. What he preserved and expanded was earlier scholars’ concern for the 
communities and individuals who surrounded Homer in the ancient world. Wolf's striking 
method of chronological periodization not only brought order to this investigation, it gave 
the strong impression of character portraiture or of unified wholes. And where his prede- 
cessors often simply recorded remarkable facts or claims about Homer’s textual history, 
expecting their readers to see the point, Wolf almost invariably made an explicit argument 
or told a story. By 1795, these were methods that convinced readers that a scholar possessed 
a deep historical understanding. 

There were already examples of scholarship that could show Wolf how to turn Homer's 
textual history into a detailed narrative of people, groups, and movements, complete with 
mentalities, motives, ingrained customs, and occasionally misplaced values. Robert Wood 
had suggested a very elementary version of this approach, imagining the biographical 
Homer as a mirror of his primitive society. But Wolf could also draw on the bold tradition 
of controversial speculation and conspiracy theory that had long been established in the 
study of the Old Testament (see e.g. Lebram 1975; Eichhorn 1780-1783). This tradition also 
led Wolf to speak of both the possibilities and limits in historical reconstruction: he invoked 
the model of the Old Testament and the Masorah, as explained by his contemporary J. G. 
Eichhorn, to suggest that the current text of Homer represented an ancient edition with 
some degree of corruption, but that as far as reconstructing that edition went, the Greek 
scholia ultimately could not be separated into the productions of different critics (see 
Villoison 1788, Eichhorn 1780-1783, and Grafton 1981 119 26). 

At the same time, Wolf directly addressed the earlier conversation over Homer’s textual 
history. His imaginative reconstructions were apt to ask the reader to reevaluate the known 
characters surrounding Homer in antiquity, often radically. For example, the rhapsodes, 
historically figures of scorn and contempt, benefited profoundly from his arguments. But 
virtually all of the lively habits that defined their literary community, we soon realize, were 
imputed to them by Wolf on the basis of analogy and reasoning alone. The rhapsodes, he 
began, must have declaimed from memory; they must have been trained in schools, like the 
northern Druids and like performers in ancient tragedies and comedies, who learned by 
listening to a poet singing in their presence; the formal element in this teaching meant that 
the poems of an illiterate Homer would not have been immediately corrupted. But the 
imperfection of memory, and the “lively impulse and emotion” of recitation, must eventu- 
ally have brought changes, especially at the ends of lines where, Wolf thought, we often 
find words that appear to fall “spontaneously” or, as he soon explained less tactfully, are not 
“elegant”; here Wolf suggested, strikingly, that the rhapsodes’ aesthetic response to oral 
poetry was not totally different from ours. On the whole, since the rhapsodes were poets 
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themselves, they presumably “thought that here and there they could say something better” 
or more clearly. Only after establishing these ideas did Wolf introduce the familiar story of 
the interpolator Cynaethus, advising his reader “how great the poetic ability of these men 
was and how little such interpolation was intended to deceive” (Wolf 1985, 108-12; see 108 
n. a). In this way Wolf rehabilitated the rhapsodes by preemptively burying the infamous 
passage on Cynaethus under an active community of poets: to them, the notions of 
preserving or destroying Homer as an individual were totally foreign as they intently 
perpetuated their own tradition. 

Perhaps even more bold, and significant for the discipline of Classical study in the 
present, was Wolfs deflationary and alienating approach to Aristarchus. On the basis of 
testimonia recovered from the scholia, Wolf argued that this critic’s celebrated deletions 
were motivated above all by aesthetic displeasure, so that even if his recension could 
somehow be recovered, we would likely find it idiosyncratic. As a consequence, 
eighteenth-century scholars were quite wrong if they thought that in textual criticism 
“the ancient critics are similar to those of the present day, and in particular that Aristarchus 
is very like Bentley or Valckenaer or anyone else who improves the ancient texts with equal 
brilliance” (Wolf 1985, 190). And Wolf called attention to just how literally, or at least how 
conspicuously, his contemporaries treated the ancient Alexandrians as models for the 
imperative to return to the original: we must abandon, he said, the habit of referring to a 
great eighteenth-century scholar as “an Aristarchus.” 

Wolf was reevaluating Aristarchus here in just the same way as he did the rhapsodes. 
Wolf gave Aristarchus habits, priorities, a personality; but the chief effect of that recon- 
struction was to show how very foreign Aristarchus was to the eighteenth century. What is 
more, Wolf gave liberal and explicit help in judging Aristarchus by the standard of his own 
time. In one sense, when Wolf vigorously divorced his subjects from the present day, he was 
applying to Homer’s ancient audiences something like the primitivism that earlier authors 
had applied to Homer since the late seventeenth century (Norman 2011, Simonsuuri 1979). 
At the same time, Wolf systematically created for his reader the same sense of loss and 
estrangement from the familiar characters of Homer’s textual history that J. R. Wetstein 
had evoked for the experience of reading the epics in antiquity. These are even more ways in 
which Wolf's innovation emerged from the earlier Republic of Letters and its fascination 
with Homer in the ancient world. 


Homeric Images 


Ho ancient enthusiasts also produced endless images depicting him in detailed 
and meaningful ways. Many of these survived to be discovered in early modern 
Europe, and they were reproduced, interpreted, and debated by the omnivorous scholars 
known as antiquarians. The idea of antiquarianism, now elastic and widespread, derives 
ultimately from a famous argument by Arnaldo Momigliano about the use of inscriptions 
and physical objects in ancient history (Miller 2007; Momigliano 1950). We can speak in his 
terms of the place of Homer in the early modern study of ancient art in this way: the 
antiquarians aimed to connect the ancient literary cult of Homer with its concrete, visible 
remains, and to do so through the rigorous decoding of images (see also Shapiro, HoMER: 
IMAGE AND CULT). 
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The famous bas-relief called the Apotheosis of Homer (see Fig. 15) offers the most 
gripping case of an artwork that exercised many minds and inspired ardent debate over its 
meaning. Early modern scholars could mount nearly endless controversy over the Apothe- 
osis with well-documented argument because of the dozens of figures on the relief’s three 
registers, of which only the lower register, with helpful labels such as “Homer,” “Time,” 
“Myth,” “Iliad,” and “Odyssey,” did not require decoding. We will see that to propose an 
iconographical meaning for the scene, as Athanasius Kircher, Ghisbert Cuper, and others 
did, was also to impute a specific view of Homer to the ancient artist, the ancient audience, 
and perhaps also an ancient art patron. On the other hand, J. J. Winckelmann, the most 
famous art historian of the eighteenth century, first scorned the idea of interpreting the 
Apotheosis at all. But subsequently he published spectacular interpretations of other 
ancient reliefs that, he claimed, depicted Homeric scenes hitherto unrecognized. So 
Winckelmann’s incisive formalist innovation was a claim strictly about eighteenth-century 
ways of looking, a new descriptive language that did not diminish the omnipresence of 
Homer in ancient imagery created by and for his enthusiasts. 

In 1671, the Jesuit polymath Athanasius Kircher published the first engraving and 
account of the Apotheosis, recently excavated at a villa on the Appian Way that Kircher 
believed had belonged to the Emperor Claudius. Kircher’s interpretation centered on the 
cosmopolitan Mediterranean exchange of cultures whose detection and description were his 
scholarly trademark. He started as many later writers would do, saying that the top register 
showed Zeus being supplicated by Muses on Homer's behalf, or possibly by cities in the 
guise of Graces. But if the supreme god in the scene was Greek, Kircher thought the relief 
depicted an Egyptian method of worshipping him: that is, supplicating on Homer’s behalf 
and explicating his poetry. Specifically, the enigmatic figure at the far right of the middle 
register — a man dressed as a philosopher, holding a book, with torches and an unusual 
round sign behind his head — was a priest preparing to sacrifice to Homer in an Egyptian 
rite. Further, indicating Homer’s veiled philosophical meanings, a figure labeled Physis, 
silencing a girl with his finger, denoted the hidden sacraments of Nature. But secret 
wisdom and its veneration were also Egyptian: the finger on the lips, Kircher pointed 
out, was the signature gesture of the god Harpocrates, who was worshipped in Hellenistic 
Egypt, and Kircher quoted Ovid to show that Harpocrates and his mysterious finger were 
also known at Rome (Metamorphoses 9.691). Finally, Kircher ventured a guess at why this 
homage to Homer used Egyptian motifs to indicate both the poet’s value and his ascent. 
The emperor Claudius, so Kircher reminded his reader, esteemed Homer virtually as a 
demigod, constantly reading the poet to the point of neglecting his imperial business. 
Perhaps for Kircher the Apotheosis united the great cultures of Claudius’s empire, showing 
that Homer encompassed the wisdom of Greece and Egypt and that to venerate Homer 
was to venerate the principles of world knowledge itself (Kircher 1671, 83-7). 

Kircher’s successors would continue his argumentative method while making it far more 
rigorous. They deployed poetic passages, the history of Homeric commentary, and assorted 
ancient stories about Homer, which in this case were relevant to interpretation because the 
iconography of Homer emanated from the same exuberant ancient historical imagination 
(Heres 1975). 

The Dutch scholar and antiquarian Ghisbert Cuper published the most colossal and 
impressive book on the Apotheosis (Cuper 1683). Cuper radically revised and narrowed 
Kircher’s Egyptian interpretation; his stroke of daring was to detect Homer’s presence in all 
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three registers of the relief, thus positing an artist, and an audience, focused zealously on 
Homer himself. In turn, Cuper used that theory of three Homers to read the relief not as a 
timeless statement about Homer’s wisdom but as a dramatized story about Homer and his 
tradition, with the registers forming three stages in time. A celebration of Homer's life 
came first in the lower register, followed by Homer performing and the poems themselves 
in the middle register, followed at the top by Homer’s installment on Olympus. This, of 
course, gave Cuper the opportunity to draw on the contemporary discussion of Homer’s 
textual history in antiquity. 

In the lower register, Homer’s label made his identification straightforward. In the upper 
register, the figure whom Kircher had taken for Zeus was actually, according to Cuper, 
Homer enthroned in the guise of Zeus with the Muses for his companions. Cuper 
defended this bold argument by pointing to the diadem on the figure’s head and the shape 
of his beard, and he pointed to other depictions of Zeus holding a scepter rather than his 
thunderbolt; extensive and miscellaneous research subtended this entire discussion (Cuper 
1683, 14-26). 

For the middle register, Cuper retained Kircher’s explanation of the mysterious circular 
sign as Egyptian, but he took it as designating a specific ancient viewpoint and not as a 
proof that the epics actually encoded cosmic wisdom. The standing figure had by now been 
explained by other scholars as some important character in the textual history of the poems, 
for example Lycurgus, Pisistratus, or Cynaethus. Cuper went a step further: why not 
Homer himself, and what if the Egyptian symbol represented an argument by the artist 
that Homer was born in Egypt? Even Cuper’s identification of the standing figure with 
Homer confirms that he knew the scholarly conversation over Homer as an oral poet: to 
Cuper, the small size of the scroll in the figure’s hand suggested not the full I/ad and 
Odyssey but the rhapsodies that Homer had sung in the streets (Cuper 1683, 35-6). Lastly, 
Cuper amplified this textual history beyond the poet himself. Among the other figures on 
this register, Homer was accompanied by women representing the I/iad and Odyssey, 
increasing the number of Muses to eleven; and suggestive symbols denoted the battles at 
Troy and Odysseus’s wanderings. So Cuper fit the events at Troy, Homer’s poetic career, 
and the completed epics onto the busy group of figures in the middle register, and all of 
these could be taken as history, metaphor, or poetic invention as the reader chose. 

Some of Cuper’s arguments were more plausible than others, but their ambition and rich 
documentation were apparently so impressive to contemporaries that new interpretations 
slowed radically after his book appeared. For example, the Egyptian hypothesis was rejected 
completely over time, and one scholar boldly claimed that the middle register showed 
Apollo in the guise of a female figure (for bibliography, Schott 1714, 3-30). But the most 
striking discovery is that the art historians of the years around 1700 seem to have carried the 
methods of ancient iconography to a point that could not be significantly improved upon, 
even by the most revolutionary minds. So G. F. Creuzer in his Symbolik und Mythologie der 
alten Volker (Symbolism and Mythology of Ancient Peoples, 2nd ed., 1819-1828) undertook to 
reveal a pre-Homeric religion in Greece that was mysterious, imported from the East, and 
symbolic rather than anthropomorphic; but in his accompanying volume of plates (4ddi/- 
dungen), he explained the Apotheosis of Homer in a remarkably mundane way, with Zeus 
in the upper register and Apollo in the middle (Creuzer 1819-1828, Adbdsildungen, 53-5). 
Creuzer’s seismic innovation had been to uncover a totally unsuspected past before the 
anthropomorphic gods, but here it left historic times largely untouched. 
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Contemporaries perceived a revolution, on the other hand, in the art history of Johann 
Joachim Winckelmann, whose History of the Art of Antiquity laid out a systematic and 
confident history of artistic styles from the Egyptians through the Etruscans, Greeks, and 
Romans (Winckelmann [1764] 2006). While Winckelmann was not the first to attempt the 
classification of art objects on a serious level, his reputation became immense and remains 
so today (for his predecessors, Kaufmann 2001). When Winckelmann did discuss individ- 
ual artworks, he typically spoke about the artists rather than interpreting the mythological 
scenes depicted and asserted a personal and immediate understanding of the work, as when 
he argued that the sculpture of Laoco6n was intended to express both the ideal of masculine 
beauty and, because Laoco6n’s great pain was subordinated to visual beauty, the ideal of a 
heroic calming of the passions. 

Given these priorities, Winckelmann mentioned the Apotheosis of Homer as if to show 
that iconographical or mythological explanations were now superseded. He sharply advised 
his reader that Kircher’s engraver had mistranscribed a word, that the signature of the artist 
Archelaus might be fake, and that Cuper’s interpretation of the mysterious sign was an 
unfortunate byproduct of Kircher’s faulty engraving (Winckelmann [1764] 2006, 310, 75). 
For the Winckelmann of the History of the Art of Antiquity, it would seem, the personal 
aesthetic experience of the ancient art audience was the same as his own and need not be 
recovered through research or erudition. 

But in fact this was a statement about a bold new method, not a serious conclusion about 
the nature of ancient art, which Winckelmann knew exhaustively along with traditional 
methods for studying it. Three years after the History of Art in Antiquity he produced a 
radically different work, a large compilation of Italian artworks with energetically argued 
iconographical explanations called the Unpublished Ancient Monuments. There are good 
biographical reasons why Winckelmann might have turned aside from his formalist stance: 
he apparently wanted to raise money from the publication and badly needed a new job at 
this time (Potts 1994, 191-5), and the sort of work he would have sought would precisely 
have involved curating the art collection of a great man and displaying its objects one by one 
to visitors. 

Now Winckelmann showed a virtuosic skill for discovering myths and stories in ancient 
art, especially striking in a long series of analyses that identified Homeric themes, including 
in images that other writers had taken for Roman emperors or for different Greek myths 
(Winckelmann 1767, 2:145-218). Constantly comparing textual sources as well as other 
statues, medals, and the recently discovered paintings at Herculaneum, he explained the 
meaning of the constellation Libra on a relief of Peleus and Thetis’s wedding, identified a 
relief of Paris and Helen embarking for Troy that let him restore a corrupt passage in 
Philostratus to “Helen’s ship,” and even interpreted a bearded figure sitting on an urn in the 
same relief as the beginning of a chain of associations leading to the tradition that Helen 
was the child of Zeus and Leda (Winckelmann 1767, 2:146, 158). In light of his private 
studies, it is not surprising that Winckelmann highlighted Homeric images in a long 
section of their own and probed them with such zeal: his notebooks and letters are filled 
with Homeric words, quotations, and similes (Kraus 1935). 

So it would be difficult to say that the iconographical Monuments was published only for 
money or contrary to Winckelmann’s true intellectual path. More accurately, his enormous 
innovation in formal analysis and artistic periods never made him forget the ancient 
audience’s fascination with myth and with Homer’s stories. And like F. A. Wolf, 
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confronted with a rich and sophisticated scholarly tradition before him, Winckelmann 
retained the impulse to demonstrate brilliance and rigor in an established field — in the case 
of the Monuments, not only scholarly iconography but the ancient fascination with Homer. 
Lastly, both Wolf and Winckelmann remind us that the culture of erudition in early 
modern Europe was porous in a way that may resemble the ancient world more than our 
time. These scholars and their predecessors lived in a world of general enthusiasm for 
Homer among the educated, which was precisely why their intensively researched books 
could reach an audience beyond their fellow scholars. If the late humanists were deeply 
interested in ancient altars and statues to Homer while many today likely are not, why have 
our values changed, and are we entirely comfortable with the answer? 


Kristine Louise Haugen 


Further Reading 


The indispensable analysis of F. A. Wolf on the Homeric question, including his book’s deep 
roots in earlier philology and literary culture, remains the translators’ introduction to Wolf 
1985. Ferreri 2007 is a colossally researched investigation of this earlier period reaching back to 
fifteenth-century Italy; he deals mainly though not exclusively with scholarly humanists. For 
Homer in more polite literary circles, the classic discussion in Simonsuuri 1979 focuses on the 
English Enlightenment, when an elaborate cult of Homer’s personality developed. More 
recently, Norman 2o11 presents a convincing new account of the Quarrel of the Ancients and 
Moderns around 1700 in France, arguing that even Homer’s enthusiasts sometimes saw his 
poems as difficult or alien and that this sense of profound difference persisted into later 
depictions. 


The Reception of Homer 
since I900 
Introduction by Thomas E. Jenkins 


HE Obysszy is easy to excerpt; the J/iad is not. That crucial difference informs any 

analysis of the surprisingly diverse range of receptions of Homer since 1900. The 

Iliad is constructed tightly and linearly as the ineluctable consequences of Achilles’ 
anger: from quarrel to revenge to ransom. The Odyssey, by contrast, sprints and bobs 
through multiple, complete episodes, relayed temporally in flashbacks and through proph- 
ecies: it boasts a Telemakhia, an “intermezzo” among the Phaeacians, a fantastic voyage, a 
series of Aristotelian recognition scenes, two separate trips to the Underworld, a slaughter 
of suitors and handmaidens, and a reunion of three generations of Ithakans. In other words, 
the Odyssey is as polytropos, “of many turns,” as its titular hero: it can be twisted into a 
narrative pretzel and still remain a recognizable Odyssey. 

Thus the particularly strong appeal of the Odyssey for later generations of artists and 
thinkers of a strong ideological bent: they are able to reinvent the Odyssey without damaging 
the dramatic arc of the original’s macronarrative, which, being composed of fungible 
episodes, can withstand a startling amount of rearrangement and excision. As Edith Hall’s 
fascinating The Return of Ulysses (2008) elucidates, the Odyssey has thus been the locus of an 
impressive swathe of receptions, from those focusing on philosophical and narratological 
aspects — how stories are told, how things (and people) change — to more recognizably 
“modern” concerns, such as feminism (e.g. Margaret Atwood’s Penelopiad, 2005), posttrau- 
matic stress disorder (e.g. Jonathan Shay’s Odysseus in America, 2002), and the role of 
violence in contemporary society (e.g. Charles Frazier’s novel Cold Mountain, 1997). 

In this sense, contemporary adapters of the I/iad have less room to maneuver. As 
Emily Greenwood details below, the Odyssey offers a rich source for postcolonial 
rewriters, but the I/iads tight focus on the Wrath of Achilles makes difficult any 
overtly postcolonial interpretation. Only by excerpting and expanding selected books — in 
the sort of tactic usually reserved for receptions of the Odyssey — might the I/iad serve as a 
primer for postcolonial (or at least hegemonic) politics. David Maloufs novel 
Ransom (2009), for instance, only covers Iliad 21-4, and does so by introducing a new 
lower-class character, Somax, who serves as a counterweight to the privileged King Priam. 
Malouf thus engages a main concern of the original I/iad — the value of a human life — while 
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simultaneously examining, through a modern lens, the strict social stratification of the 
original epic. 

Though the J/iad may not have attracted the range of receptions as has the Odyssey, this 
does not detract from the power and urgency of the receptions it Aas engendered; indeed, 
the I/iad’s unblinking focus on what might be termed the Big Questions — the relationship 
of man to death, the impulses that drive societies to war — has produced some of the most 
moving meditations on the human condition in the twentieth century. Simone Weil’s “The 
Iliad, or the Poem of Force” ([1940] 2008), an essay written under the German occupation 
of France, is both a powerful interpretation of the I/iad and a deeply felt contemplation of 
events on the Continent (see below, “Homer and War since 1900” and WEIL, SIMONE 
AND THE Ix1AD). More recently, Alice Oswald’s Memorial: An Excavation of the Iliad 
(2011), mines the epic for jusz its scenes of death: the ensuing, slender poem thus becomes a 
litany for all the dead in war, and has been variously enlisted for modern readings, including 
those on America’s Veterans Day and Memorial Day. Not every Iliadic reception is a 
sterling success: Wolfgang Petersen, who previously directed the tense World War II film 
Das Boot, raised hopes for a similarly deep and nuanced understanding of war with the 
announcement of his cinematic version of the I/iad. The subsequent film, Troy (2004) — 
starring Brad Pitt, Eric Bana, and Orlando Bloom — was a box-office success but generally a 
critical flop: critic Daniel Mendelsohn’s review summed up one strain of interpretation with 
the withering indictment: “[T]Jhere’s nothing to hold Troy together, apart from its 
lumbering momentum to the narrative finish line” (Mendelsohn 2004). In scholarship, 
John Gittings’s The Glorious Art of Peace: From the Iliad to Irag (Gittings 2012) traces an 
intellectual line of thought that examines the poem not primarily as a poem of war, but 
rather of the promises and possibilities of peace. 


Further Reading 


Shay 2002; Mendelsohn 2004; Hall 2008; Gittings 2012; Pache 2018. 
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Homer and War since rg00 by 


Peter Meineck 


As Peter Meineck elucidates in the following section, the theme of war (and to some extent, 
peace) informs many of the most poignant receptions of Homer in the past dozen decades. 
Though the two Homeric epics differ strikingly in structure, both poems have been variously 
applied to the experiences of women and men in conflict, with the Iliad and Odyssey figured as 
fundamental explorations of this phenomenon in the Western imagination. These are receptions, 


then, that are urgent, heartfelt, and, like war itself, enduring. 


HROUGHOUT THE twentieth and the first decades of the twenty-first centuries, artists 

have used the I/iad and the Odyssey to contextualize contemporary responses to war. 

Many were either combatants themselves, or had been directly affected by the 
ravages of warfare, which in the twentieth century, due to rapid advancements in military 
technologies, resulted in unprecedented levels of destruction. One of the first prominent 
twentieth-century works to reframe Homer in this way was Leopoldo Lugones’ 1905 La 
guerra gaucha, an epic poem, heavily influenced by Homer, about the Argentinean guerilla 
war against the Spanish that raged from 1815 to 1825. Lugones’ stated aim in writing this text 
was that “this country needs its own J/iad, it needs a text that establishes its language and its 
lineage” (quoted in Sadlier 2009, 62). The book was eventually adapted into an award- 
winning film of the same name, directed by Lucas Damare, which is now widely regarded as a 
classic of Argentinean film making. The film, with its strong nationalistic sentiment, 
appeared in 1941, at a moment when Argentina was locked in a fierce debate as to whether 
to stay neutral in World War II or enter the war in support of either the Allies or the Axis 
powers. (There was a nationalist coup against the Castillo government in 1943. Argentina 
stayed neutral until it declared war on the Axis powers in March 1945.) 

The horrifying carnage of trench warfare in World War I produced massive losses on 
both sides. This is reflected in British war poetry of the period, much of which rejected the 
glorification of war and referenced the Classical and Homeric texts the poets had read at 
their elite private schools, universities, or in the newly formed middle-class grammar 
schools. One of these young soldiers, Rupert Brooke, reread the I/iad in 1915 while sailing 
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to join the Allied campaign against Turkish forces at Gallipoli, an operation that would 
ultimately fail with huge losses. Gallipoli was located in an area of the Dardanelles close to 
the site of ancient Troy. After his death aboard ship, Brooke’s notebook was discovered 
with the beginning of a poem that cast the campaign as a new Trojan War: 


They say Achilles in the darkness stirred ... 
And Priam and his fifty sons 

Wake all amazed, and hear the guns 

And shake for Troy again. (Marsh 1918, cl cli) 


In a similar vein, the soldier-poet Patrick Shaw-Stewart described Gallipoli as a “Fatal 
second Helen” and exhorted in verse, “Stand in the trench, Achilles, flame capped, and 
fight with me” (see esp. Vandiver 2010, 271). This period also saw a proliferation of 
published translations. Between 1840 and 1914 there were some fifty-eight translations of 
Homer published in English alone (Vandiver 2010, 111), leading to the Iiad and Odyssey 
being read by a far greater number than ever before. As a result, distinct Homeric allusions 
and thematic influences can be found throughout the English war poetry of Siegfried 
Sassoon, Robert Graves, Julian Grenfell, Wilfred Owen, Isaac Rosenberg and J. W. Streets, 
to name but a few. 

In the interwar years, Homer continued to inspire artistic reflections on modern con- 
flicts. In France, the playwright Jean Giraudoux penned La guerre de Troie n‘aura pas lieu, 
which was first staged in 1935 in Paris. The play was translated into English as Tiger at the 
Gates by Christopher Fry and was staged on Broadway in 1955. Giraudoux had served in the 
French army in World War I and used Homer’s story as an allegorical template to describe 
and criticize the mindsets that had led to a futile war. In Ireland, Yeats had viewed Homer 
as a poet of national character and his 1925 epic poem on the Irish Civil War of 1922-1923, 
Meditations in Time of Civil War 1923, begins with an exhortation to Homer. A later Irish 
poet Seamus Heaney later summed up this relationship between Homer and modern war 
on the occasion of the award of his Nobel Prize in 1996. He referred to a poignant simile in 
the Odyssey (8.521-30) in which Odysseus weeps like a woman mourning for her fallen 
husband and feeling the prod of an enemy spear in her back as she is led off to captivity. 


Even today, three thousand years later, as we channel-surf over so much live coverage of 
contemporary savagery ... Homer’s image can still bring us to our senses. The callousness 
of those spear shafts on the woman’s back and shoulders survives time and translation. The 
image has that documentary adequacy which answers all that we know about the 
intolerable. (Heaney 1996, 27) 


Events surrounding World War II brought further Homeric reflections: the French 
philosopher Simone Weil had volunteered to serve in both the Spanish Civil War against 
Franco and later in the French Resistance against Hitler, but her failing health prevented 
her directly experiencing combat. She did, however, live through the ravages of World War 
I, the social and ideological upheavals of the 1920s and 1930s, and the German occupation 
of France until she left in 1942. In 1939 she published her essay “The Iliad, or the Poem of 
Force,” a work that praised the poem for its brutal honesty (WEIL, SIMONE, AND THE 
Iz1ap). She observed that neither soldier nor civilian on either side could escape the 
inevitability and destructive power of force. Weil’s essay cast the I/iad not as a tale of epic 
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deeds performed by heroic warriors but as a harsh indictment of what happens when 
humans resort to the use of force. 

Greece was invaded by Axis forces in 1940 and from 1941 to 1945 was occupied by Italian, 
German, and Bulgarian units. These events inspired the production of a BBC musical drama 
entitled The Rescue: A Melodrama for Broadcasting based on Homer's Odyssey by the novelist and 
music critic Edward Sackville-West with an original score by Benjamin Britten (Hall 2008, 41— 
2). The libretto was published in 1945 with six drawings by Henry Moore, which made visual 
analogies between the world of Homer and Britain at war. For example, Moore depicted the 
dying suitors who had besieged Penelope as if they were Nazis who had invaded Europe. 
Likewise, Moore’s sketch of Odysseus asleep in a cave resembles someone huddled in a 
London Tube station during an air raid. In the United States, Joseph Heller’s response to his 
experiences as a bombardier in the Army Air Corps in Italy resulted in Catch-22, written in the 
19508, first published in 1961, and achieving cult status during the Vietnam War (Heller [1961] 
1999). Heller consciously used the I/iad and parts of the Odyssey for his absurdist sprawling 
narrative, comparing the characters of Yossarian, Nately, and Colonel Cathcart with Achilles, 
Patroclus, and Agamemnon respectively (Golden 2009). 

In the second half of the twentieth century, American responses to war based on Homer 
were fueled by the increase in great books and humanities literature classes in higher 
education. Many of these programs were initially aimed at returning World War II veterans 
funded by the GI bill, such as Heller and Kurt Vonnegut (Schein 2007, 268-70). Addition- 
ally, a number of veterans of the Vietnam War used Homeric reflections within their own 
writings. These include R. L. Barth (“Prologue: Reading the Iliad,” 1983), Doug Anderson 
(“Raids on Homer,” 1994), and Paul Woodruff (“Ithaca in Black and White,” 1983). In the 
1990s, the psychologist Jonathan Shay published Achilles in Vietnam, followed by Odysseus 
in America in 2002, two books that suggested how the Homeric epics might have been 
detailing aspects of combat trauma and which compared Homeric examples with contem- 
porary case studies. Shay’s pioneering work has led to further influential books on this 
theme by Lawrence Tritle (2002), Nancy Sherman (2011), and Meineck and Konstan 
(2014). Homeric reflections can also be found prominently in the work of Greek poets 
such as George Seferis, Takis Sinopoulos, and Yannis Ritsos, who were reacting to the 
Greek Civil War and Cold War of 1944-1974 (see esp. Ricks 2007, 231-44), and in the work 
of Nigerian poet Wole Soyinka who used Homer to respond to his imprisonment during 
the Biafran War in his poem 4 Shuttle in a Crypt (1972). 

More recently, in his influential book War is a Force That Gives Us Meaning, published 
after the 9/11 attacks on New York, the former New York Times war correspondent Chris 
Hedges included many Homeric analogies to the wars he had experienced, including a 
response to the Bosnian conflict of 1992-1995. 


In Bosnia you had vain, selfish, insensitive warlords who were quite willing to sacrifice their 
own for personal gain and personal pride. And that is the story of The Iliad. The Iliad 
understands the pettiness, narrowness, and almost maniacal obsession of those who 
command, and how they are quite willing to see their own slaughtered for what, in the 
end, are absolutely absurd reasons. (Hedges 2002, 12) 


Homeric translation has also been reframed with adaptations that resonated with 
contemporary conflicts, such as Christopher Logue’s episodic War Music (first installment, 
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1962, left unfinished on the death of the poet in 2011), and Alice Oswald’s Memorial (2011). 
The latter focuses on the combat deaths in the I/iad and begins with a stark list of all the 
names of the dead in the order they are described in Homer. Here the famous names of 
Sarpedon, Patroclus, and Hector are just three more among an unrelenting roll call of the 
dead. There have also been several notable theater productions based on Homer that have 
made strong connections between the ancient work and modern warfare. In 1999 (and again 
in 2007) Aquila Theatre’s The Iliad: Book One at Lincoln Center was inspired by the cover 
of Stanley Lombardo’s American translation, Robert F. Sargent’s photograph Into the Jaws 
of Death, taken from a landing craft on D-Day 1944. The production depicted a group of 
World War II soldiers and civilians trapped in a basement and retelling the story. Another 
theatrical version was the one man and one musician show An Iliad, produced in 2012. This 
tapped into public discontent with the ongoing wars in Iraq and Afghanistan with an 
adaptation that placed new material by Lisa Peterson and Denis O’Hare against Robert 
Fagles’ translation. One of the most notable moments was a retelling of the Catalogue of 
Ships as an unrelenting list of twentieth- and twenty-first-century conflicts. 

Members of the veteran community involved in the Iraq and Afghanistan wars have also 
referred to Homer in their writings. In Jarhead, his novel of a US Marine sniper in the Gulf 
War of 1990-1991, Anthony Swofford tells how he was lying on his Humvee reading the 
Iliad. Here the ultracompetitive world of the marines waiting for battle is compared to the 
ancient world of Homeric warriors (Swofford 2005, 154). From a different perspective, 
Jehanne Dubrow, a military spouse, reflected on her experiences against those of Penelope 
in her work, Stateside (2010), and Siobhan Fallon’s collection of short stories, You Know 
When the Men Are Gone (2011), also uses Homer’s Penelope as a model to write about the 
effects of war on the families left at home. Recent veterans are engaging with Homer in 
unprecedented numbers, due in part to the impact of Shay’s work, public programs using 
Homer aimed at veterans, and frequent analogies made by journalists and commentators. 
A poem published online by a US Marine veteran being treated for posttraumatic stress and 
traumatic brain injury is emblematic of these Homeric influences. “Robert R.” concludes his 
poem entitled “The Following Are Some of the Feelings That Most Will Never Know,” 


with these simple, poignant lines: 


In “The Odyssey,” Homer asked: 
“Must you carry the bloody horror of combat in your heart forever?” 


The answer still eludes me. 
(Robert R., 2014) 


Further Reading 


Shay 1994; Hedges 2002; Shay 2002; Tritle 2002; Schein 2007; Hall 2008; Vandiver 2010; 
Sherman 2011; Meineck and Konstan 2014. 


Gendered Reception of Homer by 
Lillian Doherty 


Peter Meineck reminds us that both epics remain potent in the modern imagination as explor- 
ations of war and its manifold consequences. Even as the technology of combat has obviously 
changed, the fundamentals of war have not: these are narratives of conflict, trauma, conclusion, 
and return, as valid and affecting now as in the archaic period. Besides the common thread of 
war, another unifying aspect of both epics is a male protagonist, one who embodies (on many 
readings) the traditional, male-centered values of archaic Greece. In twentieth-century litera- 
ture, in particular, this male-dominated viewpoint has attracted much attention (and, on 
occasion, derision), as modern artists grapple with the poems’ striking characterizations of 
gender, voice, and agency. In the following essay, Lillian Doherty examines how female authors 
may refocalize the Homeric narratives and backstories through characters whose own voices and 
perspectives seem so often elided by the poems themselves. In this manner, the Homeric poems are 


transformed in surprising and often moving ways. 


ELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN women and men are thematically prominent in Homer. 

Yet despite this prominence, the women characters in the epics retain a certain 

opacity because they are seldom the focalizers of the action in which they are 
involved. This opacity contributes to their fascination as mythic figures, but for modern 
readers it has also seemed to call for elucidation: what would these characters say if they 
were allowed to give their own accounts of the action? In the twentieth century, a number 
of women poets writing in English have adopted the personae of Homeric women and 
given them voice. As different as they are from one another, the solitary existences of most 
of these characters — who like Calypso or Circe live alone on far-flung islands, or who like 
Helen or Penelope are isolated by their social status — are used by the poets discussed here 
for a common purpose: to evoke the vocation and the psychological or existential condition 
of the woman poet, as well as the obstacles to harmonious relations between women and 
men. Living in an era of “sexual revolution” and dramatic changes in opportunities for 
women — at least for certain classes of women — these poets are not for the most part 
explicitly feminist, but they privilege the perspectives of the female characters. They thus 
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participate obliquely in the gender system of their own times while evoking continuity with 
earlier versions of this system as represented by the Homeric text and the wider repertoire of 
ancient myth. 

Helen in Egypt ([1961] 1974) by H.D. (Hilda Doolittle) is a hybrid work, of epic length 
but consisting of sequences of short lyric passages introduced by prose commentaries. The 
work has been read convincingly as a quest narrative (Friedman 1981), in which Helen 
assumes the heroic role with a difference: her goal is not conquest but understanding of her 
own experience and of the relationship between love and war. H.D. lived through both 
world wars and underwent psychoanalysis with Sigmund Freud himself. Like Freud, she 
turned repeatedly to myth in a lifelong effort to understand the springs of human motiv- 
ation; but she rejected Freud’s belief that gender roles were immutable. Helen in Egypt can 
be read as a rejoinder to Homer (and perhaps to Freud) in according primacy to the female 
voice and granting that voice the authority of the epic poet. By reliving and reflecting on the 
mythic scenarios that have been attached to her, H.D.’s Helen undertakes to determine 
which of them correspond to “reality.” Paradoxically, as in Freud’s view, dream and fantasy 
emerge as no less real than the waking world, and Eros (desire) and Thetis (the mother 
figure) as sources of ultimate meaning. 

Margaret Atwood’s “Circe/Mud Poems” (in You Are Happy, 1974) have a much bleaker 
tone, appropriate perhaps to the character but also to the time of composition, at the height 
of the feminist consciousness-raising movement. The speaker retains some of the occult 
power of the Homeric Circe and in addition wields power over words, yet she takes no 
evident pleasure in these powers. The island on which she lives, like that of the Homeric 
Sirens, is dangerous to men, who are transformed there; but Circe claims she is not to 
blame for what happens to them except insofar as she says nothing to prevent it. An 
Odysseus figure arrives and their relationship, described from her perspective, is marked by 
a sense of privilege on his side and wary aloofness on hers. Circe is pessimistic about their 
chances of changing the outcome of “the story” — by which she means both the myth and 
the culturally approved but dysfunctional scenario for male/female relationships that it 
embodies. Atwood’s much later novel The Penelopiad (2005) takes a very different and often 
comic view of the Odyssey, again giving the role of focalizer to the female figure but this 
time emphasizing her problematic relationships to other women, including her women 
slaves. 

Louise Gliick’s Meadowlands (1996), like Helen in Egypt, is a highly integrated sequence 
of lyric poems in a number of voices. While the primary focalizer is a modern version of 
Penelope, ironically in the process of separating from her husband, many of the poems are 
dialogues between her and an Odysseus figure, while others are in the voice of Telemachus 
and a few attributed to a Siren or to Circe. The tone alternates between the vatic 
earnestness of Gliick’s earlier work and an ironic detachment shot through with humor. 
Gliick’s characters are more contemporary than those of H.D. or Atwood and their 
situation more individualized. Yet the Penelope persona fits because the speaker, who has 
evidently cherished her marriage, is nonetheless solitary. This is due to personal inclination 
but also to her vocation as a poet, which ultimately emerges as more crucial to her identity 
than the marriage; when asked by the Odysseus figure what she wished for after the 
breakup, she responds, “another poem” (Gliick 1996, 58). 

Jorie Graham’s two Penelope poems (in The End of Beauty, 1987) focus still more on the 
poet’s vocation, using the image of Penelope’s web for the activity of the artist while 
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opening the myth to wider, more abstract reflections on the nature of time (“minutes”) and 
distance. The style is deliberately difficult, suggesting the fragmented nature of meaning in 
a late twentieth-century perspective. Yet gender remains at the heart of Graham’s under- 
standing in these poems: Penelope’s weaving and unweaving are used to evoke the role of 
distance in heterosexual desire, as well as in the mother’s relationship to her child. The 
“opening” made by Penelope’s unraveling is compared to a mouth, a wound, and the 
opening in a woman’s body, which Graham uses as powerful emblems of potentiality and 
creativity. 

As can be seen from these few examples, the distance afforded by the Homeric personae 
has given women poets a tacit basis for criticism of the gender systems in which they are 
implicated. Yet each of those discussed here also takes the epic poet seriously, choosing to 
reanimate and for a time to enter his characters. By assuming their right to focalize as 
women and by asserting their own poetic vocations, they have taken their place alongside 
the Homeric poet as sources of cultural authority. 


Further Reading 


Doolittle 1972; Gliick 1985; Graham 1987; Dodd 1992; Gliick 1996; Atwood 2005; Doherty 2008. 


Homer in Social Thought 
by Thomas E. Jenkins 


HISTORY OF the reception of Homer is, at the same time, a history of nearly a// 
social currents: receptions of Homer reflect (or contest) the whole gamut of 
Western social thought, including feminism, modernism, existentialism, and 
conservatism. Sometimes the Odyssey attracts receptions because its themes seem to run 
entirely contrary to contemporary social trends: an artist’s new “version” of Homer becomes 
an act of resistance, whether overt or covert. As Lillian Doherty illustrated above, there are 
few texts more conventionally heteronormative than the Odyssey, which, besides its relent- 
less drive of a husband to his wife, also features a startling array of heterosexual liaisons. By 
contrast, Eric de Kuyper’s film Pink Ulysses (1990), sporting an impressive number of 
beefcake shots, “receives” the epic by reenvisioning some central episodes through a 
manifestly homoerotic lens: a mast-bound Ulysses is muscle-bound as well, in what looks 
like a likely prelude to an erotic episode. Ulysses’ reunion with his family includes the near- 
neglect of Penelope and a concluding, basically naked, Greco-Roman wrestling match with 
his son Telemachus. De Kuyper thus pokes fun at the earnest heteronormativity of the 
Odyssey while reading the epic queerly through 1960s’ and 1970s’ arthouse cinema. Andrei 
Konchalovsky’s Odyssey (1997), a TV miniseries produced for NBC, takes a different tack, 
and shellacs a shiny, campy sheen over some of the epic’s most earnestly heterosexual 
scenes: in the Circe episode, for instance, Hermes’ surprising resemblance to Disney’s 
Tinker Bell has attracted much attention and/or derision. Other experiments — such as 
Stephen J. Svoboda’s play Odysseus Died from AIDS (NYC premiere, 2004) — map pressing 
health concerns onto Odysseus’s journey, here figured as the path from life to death. 
Frequent allusions to James Joyce’s Ulysses (and thus to the original Odyssey) inform the 
storytelling of Alison Bechdel’s graphic novel Fun Home (2006), a journey of a young 
lesbian through the shoals of a very difficult upbringing in rural Pennsylvania. The 
cartography of the original epic — even its heteronormativity — thus becomes an ironic 
blueprint for later GLBTQ artists and thinkers. 
Philosophical thought may surface in unusual ways. Jean Giraudoux’s peculiar novella 
Elpénor (1919), a sort of protoexistentialist take on Homer, posits a world in which a mostly 
minor character of Homeric epic, Elpenor, becomes an unlikely interloper into the Odyssey’s 
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greatest episodes. In it, Giraudoux toys with Platonic notions of reality and shadow — who 
is the hero, who is the man? — while commenting on the tribulations of an Everyman 
trapped in the epic of a Superman (“For the sailor Elpenor was merely a specimen and 
symbol of all of the thousands of ignorant and anonymous men who form the canvas on 
which an illustrious age is painted,” Giraudoux 1958, 94). Nearly a century after Giraudoux’s 
experimental novella, Irish playwright Enda Walsh similarly turns the plot of the Odyssey 
inside-out by making lowly suitors the “heroes” of the narrative, in his short play Penelope. 
In it, four irascible suitors are living in an empty swimming pool as they wait for Penelope 
to arrive. It eventually dawns on them that they are waiting instead for Odysseus — and thus 
their deaths. Penelope (Walsh 2010), drawing on a strong Beckettian strain, maroons minor 
characters from the Odyssey within a master narrative that they can’t influence or control: 
both E/pénor and Penelope are quintessentially modern receptions in that they apply the 
bleakness of a Sartre or a Beckett to what is an ordinarily rousing “epic” journey. 

Unsurprisingly, the visual arts likewise engage with the philosophical and social currents 
of their time, often in dialogue with the literary arts, but sometimes in argument. For 
instance, Matisse’s illustrations for the Odyssey (1935) were commissioned for an edition of 
James Joyce’s Ulysses (1922) but clearly draw inspiration directly from Homer and not — for 
better or worse — from James Joyce. Both Modernists go their separate paths: the novelist in 
transforming Dublin into an occasionally Hellish Odyssey, the artist in limning the world of 
Odysseus as a place of ambiguity and literal sketchiness. American artist Cy Twombly’s 
series Fifty Days at Iliam (1978) channels postwar angst into a series of messy, almost 
childlike displays of graffiti: Heroes of the Achaeans comments ironically on the title with the 
name Achilles seemingly scrawled in blood. The boom in mass media translations of 
Homer means that the most ubiquitous visual illustrations of Homer are to be found in 
books, including the terrific nouveau illustrations by Willy Pogany (in Colum 1918), the 
fantastic inventions of N. C. Wyeth (in Palmer 1929), and the late modernist designs of 
Marc Chagall (in Chagall 1989, a reprint from a separate project in 1975). [lustrations aimed 
for the secondary and college markets include the twenty-four illustrations by Hans Erni for 
Robert Fitzgerald’s translation of the Odyssey (1961), with line drawings clearly influenced 
by both Flaxman’s classicizing drawings of the nineteenth century and the modernist 
impulses of the twentieth. 


Further Reading 


Colum 1918; Joyce 1922; Palmer 1929; Matisse 1935; Giraudoux 1958; Fitzgerald 1961, Chagall 
1989; Bechdel 2006; Walsh 2010. 


Homer in Greece: The Inevitable and 
Impossible Nostos by George Syrimis 


Perhaps nowhere is the reception of Homer more resonant than in modern Greece itself, which 
takes understandable pride in the legacy, and cross-cultural impact, of Homeric poetry. But the 
reception of Homer within Greece is no more uniform or monolithic than in any other cultural 
context; indeed, Homer’s status as a ‘founding father” of Western literature, and the ensuing 
possibilities for a nationalistic reading of Homer, make the liad and Odyssey especially 
contested as ideological artifacts. As George Syrimis elucidates, contemporary Greek artists 
struggle not only with the text of Homer, but the context of Homer, a context implicated in 


modern Greek notions of religion, politics, and cultural hegemony. 


Tn yAwooa pov €5woav EAAnvucy. 
TO OTITL PTWXLKO OTIC ALPHOVSLES TOU O_NpoOV. 
Movaxn eéyvota n yYA®ooa Lov oTIs ALWoOUSstés TOU Ounpov. 
The language they gave me Greek. 
The house poor on Homer’s shores. 
My only care my language on Homer's shores. 
(Odysseas Elytis, The Axion Esti, trans. George Syrimis) 


Odysseas Elytis’s epic masterpiece Axion Esti (1959) is a lyrical celebration of the exuberance of 
Greece’s pagan cosmology. Paradoxically, it does not emulate ancient Greek prototypes but 
instead models itself on Christian Orthodox forms. The paradox is neither accidental nor 
indeed surprising, for the purpose of modern Greek literature over the last two hundred years 
has been partly to leap over the long span of Christianity and (re)claim its assumed and 
formative roots in antiquity and partly to assert itself as an equal interlocutor to Western 
literary paradigms. The reception of Homer in Greece lies precisely at the intersection of the 
country’s modernity and its — and more importantly Europe’s — assertion of uninterrupted 
continuity from antiquity to the present. This return is Greece’s inevitable and impossible 
nostos; Ithaca, the homeland par excellence, will appear poor, as Cavafy (2009) and Elytis (1959) 
remind us, but there is consolation in the richness of its language and the beauty of the journey. 
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The distinguishing and extraordinary feature of modern Greek receptions of Homer is that 
they unavoidably engage with the ancient epics not simply for the mining of potent and 
“universal” themes but for a much broader linguistic, cultural, and political project that is 
the invention and elaboration of the modern Greek identity. If Elytis thought of Sappho — 
both were natives of Lesbos — as a distant cousin, then for the nation Homer must figure as 
the distant grandfather. 

Greek literature is rife with Homeric references and adaptations. This essay will focus on 
two examples mainly because of the provocation of the first (Kazantzakis) and the canonical 
significance of the second (Seferis). Kazantzakis had already written a play based on 
Odysseus (1927) but his poem Odyssey (1938) is by far the most challenging and daring 
attempt at equaling Homer. At the heart of every patriarchal family, Freud argued, lie 
dysfunction and rebellion. In the case of Kazantzakis’s Odyssey we might call it grand- 
parricide. Longer than The Iliad and The Odyssey put together, the poem is a monumental 
33,333-line ambitious venture at reviving epic, perhaps only paralleled by James Joyce’s 
Ulysses and previously by Dante, whom Kazantzakis admired and translated. Its 
seventeen-syllable verse deviates from the decapentasyllabic iambic meter of the oral 
tradition, whose various epic cycles about heroes like the archetypal Dhigenis Akritas were 
the first and major poems of the post-Classical period to be compared with the Homeric 
epics. The lexical idiom is uniquely Kazantzakis’s: an extreme form of demotic with a 
spirited Cretan flavor, embellished with a plethora of original compound adjectives, mostly 
from the folk tradition and fairly unknown to intellectuals — a lexicon of nearly two 
thousand words accompanied the first edition. The icing on the cake is perhaps its title 
with the unapologetic and unorthodox spelling Odvceia, though in English it was marketed 
less confrontationally as The Odyssey: A Modern Sequel (1958). While consistent with 
Modernism’s adoption of myth as the primary vehicle for the plot, the epic’s narrative is 
conventional and linear, beginning with Odysseus and Penelope both disgruntled with 
marital bliss and Telemachus plotting to kill his overbearing father. What ensues is a 
second journey, the second Odyssey envisioned by Teiresias in the original epic and 
revisited already by Tennyson in his 1833 “Ulysses,” which inspired Cavafy’s poem “Second 
Odyssey” (1849): 


A second Odyssey and a great one, too. 
Greater than the first perhaps. But alas, 
Without a Homer, without hexameters ... 
And his heart, adventuress, 
Exulted coldly, empty of love. 

(Cavafy 2009, 275 6) 


Cavafy’s closing line is eerily prophetic of the final destination and site of death of 
Kazantzakis’s Odysseus: the Antarctic pole. Having stopped at Sparta and abducted the 
ever-unfaithful Helen, Odysseus first visits Crete, where he instigates a revolution. Helen in 
the meantime plots her own revolt by running away with an African slave — but more on 
Helen’s fate in Greek literature below. If there is one aspect in which Kazantzakis’s 
Odysseus surpasses its prototype, it has to be in the somewhat unfulfilled Homeric promise 
to learn the minds of many men. The only meaningful cultural encounter Odysseus has in 
Homer is that with the Phaeacians; as for the rest, he does very little listening. As 
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Kazantzakis’s Odysseus traverses Africa, he meets and confronts the pantheon of the 
author’s spiritual mentors and interlocutors: Jesus, Buddha, Freud, Jung, Don Quixote, 
Faust, Moses, Darwin, Frazer, Dante, Homer himself of course, many others, and last but 
certainly not least, Nietzsche. Through these encounters, the hero traverses not only space 
but also the intellectual history of mankind and thus becomes what W. B. Stanford has 
aptly described as “a fully integrated portrait of the hero — as wanderer and politician, as 
destroyer and preserver, as sensualist and ascetic, as soldier and philosopher, as pragmatist 
and idealist, as legislator, and humorist” (Stanford [1954] 1962, 239). Ultimately, the goal of 
this modern hero is the vexing problem tackled by existentialism: freedom. No surprise 
then that it is reached on an iceberg in Antarctica, a utopian place beyond culture, without 
hope or fear, a place of freedom and death. 

But the journey, like time itself, has no end. And history, as the collective journey 
through time, is what informs the next most important adaptation of Homeric themes: the 
poetry of George Seferis. Greece has been a seafaring country since time immemorial so the 
persistent theme of the journey is common. It also partly explains the contemporary 
resonance of the Odyssey as opposed to the J/iad. For Seferis, a traveler of sorts since he 
spent most of his life abroad as a diplomat, the concept of the journey had grander and 
more nationalistic implications. Seferis is widely recognized as the father of Greek Mod- 
ernism and his admiration of T. S. Eliot is well known. Though his aesthetic innovations 
were radical, politically Seferis’s poetry forms part of a long debate in defense of the 
continuity of Greek culture, even as his themes insisted on fragmentation, alienation, and 
discontinuity. Indeed, these are the formative terms of his 1935 poetry collection Mythistor- 
ima (the Greek word for “novel” and a compound noun of “myth” and “history,” the 
primary themes of Modernism), a work subdivided into twenty-four segments and address- 
ing simultaneously the length and richness of the (Homeric?) tradition but also its jarring 
contradictions and discontinuities. Seferis’s ingenuity in this poem lies in the double play 
between the diachronic Hellenic themes and their overlap with the quintessential features 
of Modernist free verse. But there is another more proximate or synchronic overlap; the 
aftermath of the 1922 defeat of the Greek army, the consequent burning of Smyrna — 
Homer’s mythical home — and the expulsion of over a million Greek Orthodox persons 
from a homeland that was part of the greater Greek world for close to three millennia. So 
the Homeric myth and recent memories of boats full of refugees collapse time and subjects 
into one eternal drama of displacement and loss. 

Seferis also pursued the Odyssean theme in his Log-Book trilogy (1940-1955), whose main 
character Stratis Thalassinos (Stratis of the Sea) appears as Odysseus’s modern incarnation. 
As one might expect, these are obscure poems, rife with references inaccessible to the 
average reader, but Seferis addresses the question of the Greek tradition’s trajectory in his 
1963 Nobel Prize acceptance speech in which he delineates, while at the same time 
constructing, the canon of modern Greek literature. And he does this in terms almost 
identical to those of Elytis quoted at the beginning of this essay, referring to the poverty of 
the land and the richness of its language (Seferis 1963). 

Though the reception of Homer in Greece tackles its own peculiarly native concerns 
with its grand narrative — and a markedly masculine one at that since this is all about the 
fraternity of the nation — another voice lingers insistently and raises its own objections, and 
it is a distinctly feminine one, in a traditional Greek lament: 
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Eov ‘oat &vtpas mepnateis Kt ol Ovo Cov StaBaivouv 
KL EY® yuvaika KGBoLAL KL OL T6VOL HOV TANBaivovv. 
You are man, you walk, and your pain goes 
I am a woman, I stay put, and my pain grows 

(From Danforth 1982, 145) 


Helen. The woman who refused to stay put. She makes an appearance in a great number of, 
interestingly, male authors from Palamas, Karyotakis, Sikelianos, Ritsos, Sinopoulos, to 
Varnalis and others, while most women writers side with Penelope instead. Yet for most 
modern Greek poets, Helen remains the truly rebellious and elusive character of both 
Homeric epics. Seferis, following Euripides, chooses the middle road, or rather an alterna- 
tive one. Without blame, he places her in Egypt and describes Helen as “an empty tunic” 
(Seferis [1955] 1985, “Log-Book III”). 

But the reader need not despair. Homer, like Helen, may be an empty tunic but he 
comes in all sizes. From the grandiose existentialism of Kazantzakis to the hedonism of 
Cavafy and his fascination with sensual perfumes, Homer’s reincarnations continue to 
challenge and charm the modern imagination. Without an end in sight, without a safe 
haven, the literary journey, like Proteus himself, pursues its ever-elusive Ithaca: 


And if you find her poor, Ithaca didn’t deceive you. 
As wise as you will have become, with so much experience, 
you will understand by then, these Ithacas, what they mean. 


(“Ithaca,” Cavaty 2009) 


Further Reading 


Stanford [1954] 1962; Kazantzakis 1958; Seferis 1963; Elytis 1974; Cavafy 1976; Seferis 1981; 
Danforth 1982; Ricks 1989; Cavafy 2009. 


Postcolonial Perceptions of Homeric Epic 
by Emily Greenwood 


The Iliad and Odyssey, as cornerstones of the West’s canon of “Great Books,” have a complex 
relationship with non-Western or colonial receptions of Homer: in this interpretative frame- 
work, Homer is not only a text, but a reflection of cultural hegemony — ideological documents 
that continue to inform Western conceptions of identity and politics. As Emily Greenwood 
explores in the following essay, the Odyssey especially attracts artists concerned with the 
discourses of boundaries and borders, of the interactions between “civilized” nation-states and 


those cultures figured as dubiously, often distressingly, “other.” 


OSTCOLONIAL RESPONSES to and receptions of Homeric epic are ongoing, but it is 

possible to point to a tradition and to shared ways of reading the epics in works of 

postcolonial literature and art. In particular, an argument could be made for the 
Odyssey as one of the most important pre-texts for postcolonial literature. 

The differential possibilities for postcolonial receptions of the Odyssey can be plotted 
between two poles. At one pole, Odysseus is construed as a protocolonizer who twists 
words and stories to legitimize lies, violent raids, piracy, and high-handed treatment of 
foreign peoples. This colonizer’s Odyssey is famously named by Frantz Fanon in The 
Wretched of the Earth (Les damnés de la terre, [1961] 2004): “The colonist makes history. 
His life is an epic, an odyssey. He is invested with the very beginning: “We made this land.’ 
He is the guarantor for its existence: ‘If we leave, all will be lost, and this land will return to 
the Dark Ages” (Fanon [1961] 2004, 14-15). Viewed through the lens of anti- and post- 
colonial criticism, the imperial and/or colonial figuration of the Odyssey is also common in 
the literature of exploration and travel. Hence Marlene Nourbese Philip’s verse novel 
Looking for Livingstone: An Odyssey of Silence (1991), which rewrites the biography of David 
Livingstone as the intrepid explorer, odysseying through Africa, by making his travels a 
metaphysical quest for the Word, which simultaneously involves the silencing of the culture 
and thought of the peoples whom he “discovers.” The novel is narrated by a female Stanley 
figure, tracking Livingstone, who retraces Livingstone’s journey, as he attempts to penetrate 
the silence of her ancestors; the narrator encounters tribes whose names are anagrams of the 
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word Silence (e.g. the Cleenis, the Neeclis, the Ecnelis). Meanwhile, David Livingstone’s 
wife, cast as a Penelope figure who waits, writes to berate him for his silence (Philip 
1991, 29). 

At the other pole, in postcolonial literature Odysseus has also been evoked as a figure for 
the wretched of the earth, the refugee, the exile, the homeless migrant, and the wily 
trickster figure of post- and anticolonial resistance. In particular, both fictional and non- 
fictional narratives have used the plot of the Odyssey to dramatize the contemporary refugee 
crisis, evoking Odysseus’s wanderings as a paradigmatic example of involuntary migration. 
As one Syrian refugee remarked in a special report published in The Guardian on October 
20, 2014, which was headlined “A 21st Century Odyssey,” “I still feel for all the friends who 
were with me on board the ship. They got asylum in the sea.” In these poignant words, it is 
easy to hear echoes of the ever-present threat of death by shipwreck and drowning in the 
Odyssey, articulated in Odysseus’s internal monologue in Book 5 (lines 308-12). This 
resonance has been captured by the journalist Patrick Kingsley, whose book about Europe’s 
refugee crisis is titled The New Odyssey: The Story of Europe's Refugee Crisis (Kingsley 2016). 
Meanwhile, boat people continue to perish making for other shores, from Australia to the 
United States. Since the odysseys of contemporary global migration are often quests from 
an unhomely home to another home that proves unhomely in different ways, they evoke the 
fraught, restless, and open-ended elements of Odysseus’s travels in the Homeric Odyssey. 

David Farr’s The Odyssey (subtitled “a new retelling after Homer”) — a dramatic adapta- 
tion of the Odyssey first staged at the Bristol Old Vic in 2005 — casts Odysseus as a Greek 
asylum seeker who ends up in a detention center in the United Kingdom where he is held 
with erstwhile victims of the sack of Troy (reinvented as Turkish asylum seekers). In fact, 
Farr’s characterization of Odysseus encompasses both of the poles mentioned here. In 
keeping with the subtle complexities of the Homeric Odysseus, his Odysseus is a downcast 
and dispossessed refugee who is simultaneously a war criminal. As Kingsley’s evocation of 
the Odyssey makes clear, Farr’s reception of the Odyssey as an epic of wandering and 
displacement in a world of war and violence is one that has traction in the contemporary 
cultural imagination in the so-called West. 

Most anti- and postcolonial receptions discern the dual possibility of the Odyssey as a 
text for colonizers as well as a text that can be mobilized by those who would resist and 
critique imperialism and forms of colonialism. In fact, in anti- and postcolonial receptions, 
knowledge of the colonizer’s Odyssey is a precondition for anti- and postcolonial rewrit- 
ings. It is the awareness of the ways in which the Odyssey has appealed to the imperial 
imagination that provokes and inspires postcolonial counter-readings of the Odyssey, 
leading to palimpsestic receptions in which alternative textual traditions are still visible 
beneath the surface. This duality is encapsulated in Aimé Césaire’s Cahier d'un retour au 
pays natal (first edition [1939] 1995), one of the foundational texts for postcolonial literature 
and thought. Césaire’s poem structures itself as a cultural, geographical, and psychological 
nostos to the poet-narrator’s native land of Martinique and simultaneously rejects the 
odysseys of European imperialism and exploration while featuring them in its own, 
alternative odyssey. 

Between these two poles there is a rich and endlessly mutable spectrum of postcolonial 
receptions of the Odyssey, which cannot be catalogued here. I include two specific examples 
here to give an insight into the broad scope of postcolonial Odyssean receptions. Coolie 
Odyssey (1988), by the Guyanese poet David Dabydeen, takes as its subject the odyssey of his 
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ancestors, transplanted from India to Guyana to work as indentured laborers, and the poet’s 
own migration to the United Kingdom in pursuit of education. As Dabydeen remarks in 
the Preface, “The Journey is from India to Guyana to England, and it is as much a journey 
of words as deeds” (Dabydeen 2006, 5). The title poem, written from a location of exile (in 
England) looking back to “home,” reflects the complexity of home and “the different 
versions of home” engendered by the role that successive migrations (forced and unforced) 
have played in the history of the Caribbean (see Phillips 2001, 131). While the collection 
evokes the Odyssey as a narrative form, it also works to substitute the “ancient song” and 
memories of Guyanese ancestors in place of the ancient epic narrated in the Odyssey. 

My second, brief example is “The Odyssey Suite,” a collage series by the African- 
American artist Romare Bearden, first exhibited in New York in 1977. Robert O’Meally 
has shown how, in his collages and watercolors responding to the Odyssey, Bearden 
discerned Odysseus as a versatile, self-narrating blues artist and integrated the myths and 
narrative of the Odyssey into African-American historical experience (O’Meally 2007). 

Although the I/iad has not captivated the imagination of anti- and postcolonial writers to 
the same extent as the Odyssey, it has not been entirely ignored. Derek Walcott’s Omeros 
(1990), which transplants elements of both Homeric epics into the Caribbean, pivots 
around a St. Lucian Helen and the competition between two local fishermen — Achille 
and Hector — who are rivals for her love. At the same time, Helen is also figured as the 
island of St. Lucia, which was for a time referred to as “the Helen of the West Indies” 
because it was fought over by the French and the British. Intradiegetically, both Major 
Plunkett and the internal narrator project the myth of Helen of Troy onto this local woman 
and display postcolonial guilt in doing so. In this way, Walcott’s readers become enmeshed 
in the cultural politics of postcolonial classical reception (see Kaufmann 2006), as they 
recognize the Homeric echoes in the poem (many of them explicitly signaled by Walcott) 
but are warned off subordinating the cultural experiences of the St. Lucian characters to 
Homeric epic or privileging ancient Greek over Caribbean cultural references. As with the 
postcolonial receptions of the Odyssey discussed above, the fact that the Homeric epics have 
often been appropriated on the other side of history as parables for imperial wars and 
colonial travel and exploration, means that their receptions in postcolonial texts are riven 
with deep ambivalence. 

Another notable postcolonial reception of the I/iad is found in David Malouf’s 2009 
novel, Ransom, which revisits Priam’s supplication of Achilles in Book 24 of the I/iad from 
the perspective of an imagined character, Somax, a subaltern cart-driver who transports 
Priam to the camp of the Achaeans. In Malouf’s retelling, Somax forces us to view the 
fragile reconciliation between two kings, Priam and Achilles, in the context of the broader 
potential for the recognition of shared humanity across social hierarchies (see Greenwood 
2019). In particular, Malouf supplements the Homeric source with a mythical tradition 
preserved in the Bibliothéké (Library) of Pseudo-Apollodorus (2.6.4), according to which 
Priam King of Troy was formerly the royal prince Podarces, son of Laomedon, the only one 
of Laomedon’s sons to be spared when Heracles and Telamon sacked Troy and killed his 
father. In this version Podarces was temporarily sold into slavery before being ransomed 
(priamos), hence the name Priam. In Malouf, Priam’s memory of his fleeting enslavement 
enables him both to see himself as another and to see himself in the other, hence his ability 
to make the radical gesture of reconciliation towards his enemy. Critics are divided about 
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whether or not to classify Malouf, an Australian author of Lebanese descent, as a post- 
colonial author, but his reception of the I/iad clearly engages and refracts aspects of the 
postcolonial condition, from the complex legacies of slavery to the experience of truth and 
reconciliation commissions in the fallout from colonial histories. 


Further Reading 


Dougherty 2001; Rankine 2006; Davis 2007; Hall 2008, ch. 7; Greenwood 2010; McConnell 
2013; Greenwood 2019. 


Homer and Homerica on Screen by 


Martin M. Winkler 


Many of the receptions already discussed have roots in previous centuries’ receptions of Homer, 
particularly in literature and the plastic arts. The fledgling medium of cinema, however, 
enabled entirely new types of classical reception, and Homer has featured prominently in this 
new art form, as material for epics, romances, and (eventually) documentaries. In this next 
section, Martin Winkler explores the crossing of cinematic form with Homeric content, an 


intersection that continues as one of the most productive in the field of classical reception. 


N THE beginning, Homer. This truism for Western literature is almost true for 
storytelling in moving images as well. Homer is a kind of godfather to the cinema, 
as Greek director Theodore Angelopoulos’s tribute to the Lumiére brothers made 
evident on the centenary of their invention. While he was working on Ulysses’ Gaze (1995), 
an epic film intended as homage to Homer and to the art and culture of cinema, 
Angelopoulos used the brothers’ original camera to film the arrival of Odysseus on the 
shores of Ithaca for the international anthology film Lumiére and Company (Fig. 10). 
A bewildered Odysseus looks straight into the camera as he asks — silently, in an intertitle: 
“In which foreign country have I arrived?” The answer is clear: Odysseus has discovered the 
cinema, a medium that is by nature Homeric. The quasi-Cyclopean eye of the film camera 
is the best proof. Conversely, the Homeric epics are, by their nature, highly cinematic. 
Ecphrases, similes, and a vivid presentation (enargeia) all attest to this pleasing fact. 
Homer may not have existed as an individual, but he has appeared on screen repeatedly, 
especially in Italian silent films. In The Fall of Troy (1911) he functioned as a singer- 
performer (aoidos) and introduced the story that follows. That same year he was in the 
company of Horace, Ovid, and Lucan in Dante’s Inferno, greeting the visiting Florentine. 
Homer's bust decorated the villa of Petronius near a herm with the latter’s head in Quo 
Vadis (1912), telling viewers about Petronius’s reverence for Homer while implying a poetic 
tradition and competition. The color-and-widescreen epic Fury of Achilles (Italy, 1961) 
began with the same bust superimposed on a sky of swirling clouds, with the opening of 
the I/iad quoted in voiceover. 
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Figure 10 Ulysses’ other gaze: Theodoros Angelopoulos’s Odysseus discovers the cinema in Lumiére 
and Company (1995). Screenshot. 


The first film on a Homeric theme but not directly taken from Homer was The Judgment 
of Paris (France, 1902), about one minute long. The first Homeric film, also made in France 
and running to three and a half minutes, was variously titled The Island of Calypso, Ulysses 
and the Giant Polyphemus, and The Mysterious Island (1905). It is a gleeful showcase of the 
new medium’s powers of trick photography and was directed by Georges Méliés, the first 
wizard of cinema, who himself played Odysseus. The film demonstrates, right from the 
start, that faithful adherence to a source is not the cinema’s first duty. (Calypso and 
Polyphemus come from entirely separate episodes in the Odyssey.) The Fall of Troy, 
mentioned above, tells the entire story of the Trojan War in about thirty minutes, without 
gods except Aphrodite, who appears in order to make Helen fall for Paris, and even without 
Achilles. An Italian Odyssey of the same year, about fifty minutes long, is comparable. Zeus 
and Poseidon are mentioned in intertitles; only Athena is on screen a few times to guide 
Odysseus. In such condensations, omissions of major plot elements and characters are 
unavoidable. Much longer adaptations follow similar patterns. An almost four-hour Helena 
(Germany, 1924) makes very free with the I/iad and the entire Trojan War. Experts who 
might at first balk at such liberties may still find unexpected rewards — for example, if they 
recognize that the face and hairstyle of Achilles in this He/ena is modeled on the head of 
Apollo on the Temple of Zeus at Olympia. Or they can find food for thought in Ulysses 
(Italy-United States, 1954), the first sound-era adaptation of the Odyssey in color, wide- 
screen, and 3-D, in which the same actress plays both Circe and Penelope. 

This Ulysses seems to have inspired Alberto Moravia’s novel Contempt, published the 
same year and filmed in France in 1963. A major theme of novel and film is the difficulty of 
transposing a literary text to a visual medium, not least in regard to the question whether a 
film should include the gods and, if so, how. Both versions of Contemp? contain fascinating 
disquisitions on contemporary approaches to an ancient work. A humorous counterpoint is 
the Brazilian musical-comedy farce Carnaval Atlantida (1952), in which a producer satiric- 
ally called Cecilio B. de Milho wants to make a Hollywood-type epic about Helen of Troy 
and hires a professor of Greek mythology to write the screenplay. Instead, it all ends in 
samba do Brasil merriment. 
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Figure 1 The Cyclopean eye of the camera looking down at the viewer in the credit sequence of Jean- 
Luc Godard’s Contempt (1963). Screenshot. 


Ulysses is a spectacle for the whole family; Contempt is an intellectual exercise for 
cinephiles. (No criticism of either kind of film should be inferred.) Between these two 
extremes we can place virtually all Homeric cinema, if we exclude various exploitation films. 
There are also numerous animated versions, especially of the Odyssey. “Home, Sweet 
Homer” (1987), an episode of the Disney series Duck Tales, is a case in point. Its Circe 
(“Hocus porcus!”) looks like a Miss Piggy herself. The ten-hour-plus U/ysses 37 (France- 
Japan, 1981-1982) places its interstellar story in the titular century. Today, digital computing 
and handy video equipment enables all and sundry to make their own versions. It took 
apparently no more than one person to make The Odyssey 3D (United States, 2014), a 
feature-length adaptation, on his home computer. A special case is the Brazilian Filming the 
Odyssey (2014). Inhabitants of twenty small towns in a poor region of the state of Sio Paulo 
who had never before heard of Homer worked with filmmakers and Classical scholars on a 
two-and-a-half-hour adaptation. This is a true labor of love. So are works by professional 
filmmakers such as Nostos: The Return (Italy, 1990), a poetic retelling of the Odyssey in 
arresting pictorial compositions and without any dialogue, and Singe den Zorn (Germany, 
2005), whose cast recites and acts out extensive passages of the I/iad on the archaeological 
site of Hisarlik. 

Troy (2004; director’s cut, 2007) aroused passionate debates about adapting Homer to the 
screen, mainly because it changed the fate of several characters and omitted the gods, 
Achilles’ mother Thetis excepted. But this is nothing in comparison with the ten-and-a- 
half-hour French TV production Odysseus (2013), which tells a counter-Homeric story that 
has to be seen to be disbelieved. Academic Beckmessers, of course, conveniently forget that 
Greek and Roman authors already took extensive liberties with their Homeric models and 
that even Homer tampered with customs and artifacts of the Bronze Age. 

O Homer, where art thou? Besides the kinds of adaptation outlined above, the cinema 
gives us sheer endless modernizations, transpositions, allusions, and other variations on 
Homeric themes and characters, both playful and serious. A minimal list of such films 
includes The Return of Ringo (Italy, 1965), 2001: A Space Odyssey (Great Britain, 1968), Ulee’s 
Gold (United States, 1997), O Brother, Where Art Thou? (United States, 2000), and Cold 
Mountain (United States, 2003). Even The Seventh Voyage of Sinbad (United States - Great 
Britain, 1958) looks astonishingly familiar in some of its plot elements. 

Should we conclude then that no faithful screen adaptation of Homer exists? Not at all. 
Despite some unavoidable changes and abbreviations, the six-hour TV film Odissea (Italy, 
1968) is the most faithful screen adaptation of Homer and an unequaled achievement 
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Figure 12 Scilla Gabel as Helen in Odissea (1968). Screenshot. 


Figure 13 The reunion of Odysseus (Bekim Fehmiu) and Penelope (Irene Papas) in Odissea (1968). 
Screenshot. 


(Figs. 12 and 13). The vexed problem of how to show the gods, for example, has been solved 
elegantly and economically. The film’s ending quotes Odyssey 6.41-7 in a moving tribute to 
the greatness of Classical culture. 

Wolfgang Petersen, director of Troy, once said: “If there is something like a tree of 
storytelling, on which each book, each film, is a tiny leaf, then Homer is its trunk” (Kniebe 
2004; my translation). In the TV film Imperium: Nero (Italy, 2004), Nero’s tutor Seneca 
reminds his young charge: “Reciting Homer is good for all occasions.” Viewers realize that 
cinematic occasions are now included. The 1954. Ulysses even shows us how this works. When 
we notice what picture Penelope has been weaving — a family idyll of herself holding baby 
Telemachus, Odysseus plowing the field, and his dog Argus — we realize that epics are naturals 
for visual storytelling, even though the scene depicted is not Homeric. This Penelope extends 
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Figure 14 Rossana Podesta as Helen in Helen of Troy (1956). Film still. 


her own story back to the time before the Trojan War, forward to the post-Homeric Epic 
Cycle, which describes a comparable moment, and on to the cinema. 

A Homeric character should have the last word here. The Helen in Helen of Troy (United 
States-Italy, 1956; Fig. 14) tells Paris: “What is remembered is forever young.” Only churls 
will resist such a charming sentiment. Just before The End appears, this Helen reminds 
herself in voiceover: “This is not the end.” She is right. Our screens keep Helen — and 
Homer — forever young. The romance of Helen and Paris and the entire Trojan War 
returned to the screen in the British-American eight-hour miniseries Troy: Fall of a City 
(2018). It is unlikely to be the last time. 


Further Reading 


Leutrat 2003; Winkler 2006a, 2006b; Pomeroy 2008; Verreth 2008; Dumont 2009; Myrsiades 
2009; Winkler 2009, 2010; Michelakis 2013; Paul 2013; Winkler, ed. 2015; Winkler 2017b, 
2017C. 


From the Cinema to Beyond: Homer in 
Comics, Television, Apps, and New 
Media by Thomas E. Jenkins 


INEMA WAS once the newest of the visual arts, but the last twenty-five years have 
( seen a boom in social media and in new forms of storytelling — and thus in new 

forms of Homeric reception. These include, for example, long-form comic books, 
bandes dessinées, graphic novels, manga, and animé. The growing pains have been consider- 
able: the Japanese/French production Ulysses 37 (1981/1982), an animated cartoon version of 
the Odyssey set in space in the thirty-first century (HOMER AND HOMERICA ON SCREEN), 
features the surprising intergalactic duo of Odysseus and his son Telemachus; in what 
might be now known as “fan-service,” they are accompanied by an adorable outcast, Yumi, 
and an obligatory robotic sidekick, Nono. The series also features a catchy title tune (by 
Denny Crockett), which includes the lyrics: “Ulysses, no-one else can do the things you do / 
Ulysses, like a bolt of thunder from the blue / Ulysses, always fighting all the evil forces 
bringing peace and justice to all.” The first episode establishes Ulysses’ moral bona fides by 
having him fight the Cyclops, who keeps his (extremely evil) eye illuminated by devouring 
children and converting their souls into energy. Udysses 3z thus continues a century-long 
bowdlerization of the original epic, beginning with Alfred Church’s delightfully titled The 
Odyssey for Boys and Girls (1906), and with no seeming end in sight. Recent versions for 
children include Sam Ita’s terrific The Odyssey: A Pop-Up Book (2011), in which the origami 
mechanics for the Cyclops episode are literally eye-popping. Christopher Ford’s Stickman 
Odyssey (first volume, 2011) is just one of many aimed at the booming elementary school 
market. Roy Thomas’s Marvel Illustrated: The Odyssey (2008) constitutes a sort of spiritual 
reboot of the Classics I/ustrated series from 1951, and shows the continued cross-fertilization 
between Classical texts and narrative sequential art. 

Other developments are specific to a twentieth- and twenty-first-century appreciation of 
the vagaries of Homeric reception. One is board games, particularly of the so-called Euro 
[pean] variety. The stark contrast of Greeks vs. Trojans has inspired numerous wargame 
treatments, including Iliad: The Siege of Troy (1978, designed by Rik Fontana and Tim 
Orisek), a game that thoughtfully includes both Ajaxes. Dominque Ehrhard’s card game 
(Iliad, 2006) similarly features a standoff between Achaeans and Trojans, with Helen of 
Troy worth an impressive number of endgame “Victory Points.” (Hector and Achilles, 2003, 
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another card game from Mayfair Games, riffs on the Homeric poem as well.) Twists on the 
genre include Thomas Fackler’s Troia (2000), in which gamers race to excavate the 
archaeological remains of Troy; stratigraphy plays a central role. (A more recent experiment 
is Reiner Knizia’s I/ium, 2008, and in a similar vein.) The teleological aspects of the original 
Odyssey — with Ithaka as the “goal” — is particularly well suited to board games, including 
Marco Donadoni’s Odyssey (1979/1980), in which players take turns blowing Odysseus’s 
ship nearer or (sadly) further from Ithaca. (Two different games with similar motifs — 
Winning Moves’ Ulysses and Jumbo’s Odysseus — were both published in 2001, an annus 
mirabilis for board game receptions of The Odyssey.) 

Technology has not been slower than cardboard, but videogame receptions have curried 
less critical favor. ValuSoft’s Battle for Troy (2004) was lambasted as a “buggy clunker” by 
PC Gamer magazine (October 2004, Volume 140, 99, as cited by Metacritic.com), while 
Tecmo-Koei’s Warriors: Legends of Troy (2011) received generally low marks as a “button- 
masher,” albeit with Achilles mashing the buttons. The Odyssey would seem a natural for 
the genre of “adventure games,” but, again, the critical reaction has been mixed. Cryo 
Interactive’s Odyssey: The Search for Ulysses (2000) is chiefly notable for the fascinating 
introduction of a new character into the Odyssey: the player controls Penelope’s loyal servant 
Heritias, who is dispatched secretly from Ithaca to track down the errant husband. The 
principal episodes of the Odyssey are thus focalized through a new, and surprising, point of 
view; the project therefore boasts some overlap with other experiments in focalizing 
Classical fiction, such as Carol Anne Duffy’s poem cycle The World’s Wife (1999). CrazySoft 
Limited’s The Odyssey (2014) is a cross-platform computer app that begins with Odysseus’s 
escape from the nymph Calypso — a sequence involving an intricate puzzle concerning the 
construction of a raft — and ends with the climactic contest of the bow: the episodic nature 
of the original epic easily translates to the “adventure game” platform. (An interesting, 
nearly Lucianic spin is put on the Odyssey in the adventure game Odissea — An Almost True 
Story (2011), published by Midian Design.) 

Sometimes artists employ the possibilities of new and emerging artistic modes in order to 
link the Homeric poems to a specific target audience. Bryan Doerris’s graphic novel The 
Odyssey of Sergeant Jack Brennan (Doerris 2016) was supported by America’s Defense 
Advanced Research Projects Agency and is intended for military veterans: in it, scenes 
from the Odyssey are graphically juxtaposed with the experiences of Marines returning from 
war in Afghanistan. Michael Morgan’s The Odyssey Project Film employs Homer in 
addressing the concerns of a different contemporary community: “Using the template of 
Homer’s Odyssey the film documents the transformational adventures of a group of eight 
incarcerated young men as they struggle to find their voices through a unique theater 
undertaking” (from the documentary’s website, www.conceptionmedia.net/our film/the- 
odyssey-project/, 2014) — a theater undertaking that melds the plot of the Odyssey with the 
individual voices of juvenile offenders. ‘The Boston Museum of Fine Arts teaches the art of 
rhetoric to middle-school and high-school students by hosting an annual competition in 
dramatic recitation from The Iliad or Odyssey; Homer is thus incorporated into the MFA’s 
“School Programs” outreach initiative. 

This democratizing impulse — of making Homer available to everybody — has had some 
surprising end results. One is the phenomenon of internet fanfiction, in which Classical 
characters are rewritten into new narrative threads. (One could argue that Virgil’s Aeneid, 
based on a character from Homer’s J/iad, is a type of fanfiction. But perhaps one 
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should not.) A particularly spectacular example of the phenomenon blossomed after the 
film Troy introduced a newly empowered Briseis (war prize and slave to Achilles); in 
fanfiction, that relationship is often reimagined from Briseis’s point of view, and regularly 
couched in torrid prose. (Fanfiction.net helpfully includes a rating system for these types of 
stories; some are not suitable for children under the age of sixteen.) The transformation of 
Troy's Patroclus from possible lover into Achilles’ “cousin” has amusingly curtailed similarly 
steamy receptions on fanfiction.net, though multiple stories continue these kinsmen’s new, 
familial relationship. 

A particularly striking meta-reception demonstrates the power and versatility of the 
Homeric poems even as classical receptions careen into a new century and new paradigms. 
As Greenwood mentions above, Romare Bearden’s paper collage cycle 4 Black Odyssey 
(1977) illustrates the artist’s autobiographical journey as an adolescent in pre-Civil Rights 
America, with frequent allusions to his family’s roots in North Carolina. A recent exhib- 
ition brochure quotes Bearden: “All of us, from the time we begin to think, are on an 
odyssey” (Bearden 2012). (Bearden had tackled the other poem in I/iad Variations, pub- 
lished as a collection in 1948, and even more clearly indebted to ancient Greek vase 
painting.) In_.4 Black Odyssey, selected scenes from Homer’s Odyssey — including The Battle 
with the Cicones, Circe, and Home to Ithaca — blend African-American art (and experiences) 
with ancient Greek mythology, here constructed as a universal paradigm. For Bearden, the 
Odyssey expresses metaphorically the path of every individual through life. Now the twist: 
for the traveling exhibit of 4 Black Odyssey, the Smithsonian Institution provided a free 
Apple iPad application; this app, “Black Odyssey Remixes,” allows you, the user, to “express 
your personal journey” through the landscapes of the Odyssey, by remixing cutouts from 
Bearden’s opus as well as by drawing your own cutouts. (A nifty photo feature, which 
employs the iPad’s built-in camera, also allows you to paste your “real-life” textures onto 
your fictional, Homeric, world.) This remixed Odyssey, which places the end user at the end 
of a multiplicity of Homeric receptions, perfectly exemplifies the enduring fascination of 
Homer for modernity, as further innovations in technology and narrative art prove (almost 
paradoxically) the timelessness and durability of Homer’s epics. 


Further Reading 


Church 1906; Bearden 1948; Thomas 2008; Ita 2011; Bearden 2012; Doerries 2015, 2016. 


Homer in Twentieth (and Twenty-First) 
Century Scholarship by Alexander Beecroft 


We conclude with a sort of intellectual parallel to a history of Homeric reception: the history of 
Homeric studies itself. As a field, Homeric studies has never stood apart from currents in 
contemporary social thought: as the twentieth century innovated new models for understanding 
the world — models drawn from musicology, anthropology, psychoanalysis, and more — the 
Homeric poems likewise received reappraisals from a variety of academic viewpoints and 
disciplines. Some proposed models — such as Milman Parry's theories of oral composition — 
constituted paradigm shifts in how Homer could be analyzed, while others — such as Neo- 
Analysis — expanded and fortified earlier trends in Homeric analysis. As Alexander Beecroft 
details below, Homeric studies thus remain a dynamic nexus of intellectual pursuit, even as the 


last few decades introduce the new and burgeoning field of digital humanities. 


HE SHEER quantity and range of Homeric scholarship in the twentieth century is 

daunting: in the neighborhood of ten thousand published articles and books, 

according to the databases, and any survey can only sketch the broadest of trends. 
With that caveat in mind, it is clear that the dominant theme in the century’s English- 
language scholarship on Homer (and whose centrality continues today) is that of orality and 
writing. Nineteenth-century scholarship had been divided between so-called Unitarians 
(literarily-oriented scholars who believed that both epics were coherent poems composed by 
the same author) and Analysts (who argued, on philological grounds, that the poems must 
have been assembled over time from a series of shorter compositions, frequently privileging 
the original compositions over what they saw as the disordered texts of the epics we have; 
see Homeric Question). The emergence of scholarship focused on orality proved a 
useful way to break the deadlock between these well-established positions, while opening 
up new challenges of its own. 

While the idea that Homeric epic had oral or popular origins goes back at least as far as Vico 
(1668-1744), and especially to Villoison (1750-1805) and Wolf (1759-1824), it was in the early 
twentieth century that the study of the oral dimension of Homeric epic took a more rigorous 
turn. MILMAN PARRY (1902-1935), a student of the French linguist Antoine Meillet, studied 
in particular the Homeric EPITHET, discovering that there are virtually no cases in 
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Homer where there is more than one epithet for a given name, under a given set of metrical 
and grammatical circumstances. This phenomenon of “thrift” allowed Parry to theorize the 
oral composition of Homeric epic, created in performance out of existing building blocks of 
language. Parry and his student and successor ALBERT Bates Lorp (1912-1991), con- 
ducted fieldwork in the then-Yugoslavia, where they discovered a living tradition of oral 
poetry in which illiterate poets composed in performance epic poems of more than ten 
thousand lines — the scale and scope, in other words, of Homeric epic. Using the South Slavic 
material as a point of reference, Lord was able to elaborate Parry’s ideas, and to argue for the 
composition of large-scale epic poetry such as the J/iad and Odyssey out of formulaic language 
and themes. 

While not all scholarship since that date has agreed with all of Parry’s and Lord’s 
conclusions, their work has been a fundamental touchstone for Homeric scholarship ever 
since, especially in the United States. Some specialists have resisted the comparative 
method for Homeric epic, claiming that Parry’s and Lord’s South Slavic poems lack the 
complexity and sophistication of the I/iad and Odyssey, and are therefore not a relevant 
point of reference (though it should be noted that such dismissals of the South Slavic 
material did not always display much familiarity with those materials). Other scholars, 
notably Eric Havelock, expanded on the notion of orality as used in oral-traditional poetics 
to reexamine the entire mindset and cultural production of Archaic and Classical Greece 
(Havelock 1963). Others sought new comparative parallels elsewhere, in the oral epics of 
Africa and India, and in other oral poetic traditions, some of which coexisted with writing 
(which of course the South Slavic world had as well, as Lord himself had noted); these new 
parallels suggested other possibilities for oral poetry in addition to oral-formulaic 
composition. 

Perhaps the largest source of disagreement among specialists lies in the question of how 
Homeric epic moved from the fluid oral tradition most scholars accept as its beginnings, to 
the fixed written text we know today. Answers range along a continuum. At one end, 
scholars such as Barry Powell and Stephanie West argue that the I/iad and Odyssey were 
composed in writing in the eighth or seventh century B.c. (Powell 2007; S. West 1988); at 
the other end, Gregory Nagy suggests that there were no written texts of Homer before the 
mid-sixth century B.c., and that the poems gradually acquired greater textual fixity through 
a process of “crystallization” not entirely completed until the second or first centuries B.c. 
(esp. Nagy 1996a; see Nagy, From Sonc To Text). Other scholars, such as Martin West 
and Richard Janko, offer theories that are intermediate in both chronology and in their 
models of textualization (West 1998, Janko 1982). Consensus on these issues seems unlikely 
to emerge soon, though a lively discussion continues. 

At the same time that English-speaking (and particularly American) scholarship on 
Homer focused particularly on oral-traditional poetics and its consequences, significant 
strands of European scholarship have bracketed those questions, preferring instead to 
concentrate on questions of textual influence. These “Neo-Analytic” scholars have focused 
their attention on patterns of thematic borrowing: arguing, for example, that the story of 
Patroclus’s death at the hands of Hector has strong structural parallels with that of the 
death of Nestor’s son Antilochus (another companion of Achilles) at the hands of Memnon 
(see also Marks, Epic Trapitions; Epic Cycue). A number of leading Neo-Analysts 
(Kakridis, Kullmann, Schadewaldt) have discussed this parallel at length, while disagreeing 
considerably on its significance (Schadewaldt 1965). Neo-Analytic and oral-traditional 
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scholarship on Homer have proceeded to some extent on parallel tracks, though there is 
little in principle that is incompatible between their methods. 

Nor has Homeric scholarship remained unresponsive to the major trends sweeping 
literary studies at large since the late 1960s. Structuralism, poststructuralism, Marxism, 
psychoanalysis, feminist criticism, narratology, reception studies: all have found their 
advocates among Homerists, and continue to mix with the more specifically Homerist 
paradigms in new and exciting ways. Particular themes of interest to such scholarship have 
been the representation of women and of the socially disadvantaged within the epics, as well 
as the self-referential nature of the Odyssey in particular. The methods of the digital 
humanities are beginning to be found in Homeric studies as well, in particular as a means 
of representing and interpreting the vast quantity of scholia (marginal notations in manu- 
scripts) and textual variation associated with the Homeric texts (www.homermultitext.org/) 
After two and a half millennia of study, Homeric epic continues to provide a rich field of 
inquiry for many varieties of scholarly investigation. 


Further Reading 


Kakridis 1949; Kullmann 1960; Havelock 1963; Schadewaldt 1965; Parry 1971; Janko 1982; 
West, S. 1988; Powell 1990; Nagy 1996a; Lord 2000; West 2or1a. 


Homer: Image and Cult 


OMETIME AFTER the middle of the second century B.c., a victorious poet at 
S Alexandria commissioned a large marble relief to celebrate himself as, in some 

sense, a “new Homer” (Fig. 15; Pinkwart 1965a). This famous relief, which made 
its way to Italy already in antiquity and thence to the British Museum, is now commonly 
referred to as the “Apotheosis of Homer.” The dating has been much debated (Richter 
1965, I, 54; Pollitt 1986, 16). Since a stylistic date can hardly be precise in the Hellenistic 
period, much of the argument rests on attempts to identify the heads of Chronos and 
Oikoumene in the bottom register (see below; detail illustration in Pinkwart 1965, pl. 10) 
with known rulers, either Ptolemaic or Attalid (Simon 2012, 194). 

The term “apotheosis” is problematical, since, although Homer was heroized in shrines 
like the Homereion at Alexandria (Pollitt 1986, 16) or the Homereion at Smyrna in Asia 
Minor (Pinkwart 1965a, 63; Clay 2004, 143), where this relief may originally have been 
dedicated, there is no tradition of his having become a god. The artist, Archelaos son of 
Apollonios of Priene, signed on an indented ledge just below the figure of Zeus (Pinkwart 
1965,, pl. 32). 

Nevertheless, Homer is depicted on this complex relief as an object of cult worship in his 
heroized aspect, though he is the only figure (with one possible exception) who was in 
origin a mortal man. All the others are Olympian gods, namely, Zeus at the apex of the 
composition and Apollo holding his kithara in the middle register; lesser divinities, 
primarily the nine Muses and their mother Mnemosyne (Memory), who stands closest to 
Zeus and looms over her daughters; and, in the lowest register, various personifications that 
comprise a complex allegory of poetry and its place in the kosmos. The enthroned Homer is 
surrounded by no fewer than four of these personifications: the Iliad and Odyssey, his 
“offspring,” kneeling on either side of him, and Chronos (Time) and Oikoumene (the 
Inhabited World) standing behind him, the latter crowning Homer with a wreath. The two 
attendants at the round altar are Myth (a young boy) and History (a young woman), while 
three women reaching up their arms are Poetry, Tragedy, and Comedy. Lastly, a group of 
four female virtues (Arete, Mneme, Pistis, and Sophia) each raises a hand, like the mortal 
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Figure 15 Apotheosis of Homer relief by Archelaos of Priene. 
London, British Museum argr. Courtesy of the Trustees of the British Museum. 


worshippers in a Classical votive relief (Edelmann 1999, 44; Newby 2007, 158-67), as a little 
boy reaches up to them. He is labeled as Physis, or Nature. 

The upper two friezes are clearly set on a mountain where Zeus, Apollo, and the Muses 
were worshipped, and of the three candidates — Helikon, Parnassus, and Olympus — the 
latter is the most likely (Lichtenberger 2016). The lowest frieze, focused on Homer, is not 
set in nature, but rather in an enclosed sanctuary delineated by a long curtain hanging from 
pillars. The composition of this lower frieze does not have any close parallels among works 
of ancient art, though some of its elements are drawn from votive reliefs of the Late 
Classical period, on which a god or hero receives an animal sacrifice from a family of mortal 
worshippers (Pinkwart 1965b, 20-2; Edelmann 1999, 144-54). There are, of course, a 
number of extra figures not found on the votive reliefs, like the ones crowning and 
crouching beside Homer. One other noticeable feature is that Homer, though seated, is 
not on a larger scale than the adult figures, while on votive reliefs the god or hero towers 
over the mortal worshippers (Hausmann 1960, 8). This is because they are not mortals 
either, but semidivine personifications. Nevertheless, the fact that they and Homer all share 
the same stature, while Apollo and Zeus above are on a much larger scale, supports the 
notion that Homer is not treated as a god, but rather as a hero. 

There is possibly one mortal other than Homer, the poet represented by a statue on a 
pedestal in front of a tripod, clearly marked off from the main composition, as he is 
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positioned at the far right, outside the cavelike niche that houses Apollo and a Muse 
(Pinkwart 1965, pl. 34). The relief has been known since before 1658 (Pinkwart 1965, 55; cf. 
Haugen, Homer 1n Earty Mopvern Europe, for interpretations in the early modern 
period), and no less an observer than Goethe first identified this figure as the victorious poet 
who commissioned the relief (Schefold 1997, 336). Some recent scholars, however, have 
argued for a different reading, that the figure is another image of Homer himself (Simon 
2012). As a Hellenistic poet, he would be linked to Homer, his role model, in that each 
holds a book-roll in his right hand. In his left, Homer holds a scepter, which links him to 
Zeus. In the allegorical language of the relief, Homer is a kingly figure; he is to other poets 
as Zeus is to the other gods. 

This is one of the earliest depictions of Homer from antiquity that places him in the 
context of other figures and explicitly depicts him as an object of cult worship. His image, 
with thick, long hair and a full, curly beard, is modeled on that of mature gods such as Zeus 
himself, or Asklepios (Meyer 1988). By the time this relief was made, Homer was an object 
of hero cults all over the Greek world, the only Greek poet who can be called Panhellenic in 
that sense. Hero cults for Homer are attested for five cities that claimed an association with 
him: Alexandria, Smyrna, Chios, Argos, and Ios (Clay 2004, 75; Pinkwart 1965b, 169-73). 
This accords well with the imagery of the relief, which portrays Homer as the one poet in a 
direct line from Apollo of Delphi (the Panhellenic sanctuary par excellence) and his father 
Zeus. The Ptolemies seem to have been more avid than any other Greeks in promoting the 
cult of Homer, as we have attested a temple to Homer at Alexandria that no longer exists, 
as well as a large statue group at Memphis, which does exist, and in which Homer seems to 
have occupied the central place of honor among a group of poets and philosophers (Richter 
1965, I, 53; Bergmann 2007). 

All of these cults and statues, as well as the Archelaos relief, belong to the Hellenistic 
period, not before the third century B.c. If Homer (or someone later referred to as Homer) 
truly composed in the eighth century, why are there no early images of him preserved? Of 
the many cities that minted coins depicting Homer, the earliest examples are those of the 
island of Ios, in the mid-fourth century (Fig. 16; Franke 1964, 112 and pl. 163). In the 
monumental arts, sculpture and fresco painting, we do not hear of the existence of images 
of Homer before the middle of the fifth century. Athenian vase-painters produced labeled 
images of the poet Anakreon of Teos during his stay in Athens in the late sixth century 
(Schefold 1997, 76-9), and Sappho appears on vases starting in the same period (Yatroma- 
nolakis 2005). A generation later, one unique vase shows Sappho together with her fellow 
Lesbian poet Alkaios (Munich 2416; Neils 2012, 89-90, figs. 9-10). In the case of the latter 
two, the “portraits” are invented, since the subjects lived nearly a century earlier, while the 
images of Anakreon were made in his lifetime by painters who could have seen him 
perform. 

Any images of Homer would fall into the first category — the invented portrait — but we 
never see him on a vase. We do know, however, that statues of Homer were being set up by 
the middle of the fifth century. The earliest of these that can be fairly closely dated was part 
of a large group of statues dedicated at Olympia by one Mikythos of Rhegion in Magna 
Graecia (Pausanias 5.26.2-6). The statues that Pausanias saw some six hundred years later 
were not in one place in the sanctuary and number just over a dozen. They are a very mixed 
bag: some Olympian gods (Poseidon and Amphitrite, Hestia, Kore, Aphrodite, Artemis, 
and a young, beardless Zeus); two lesser gods (Asklepios and Hygieia); Ganymede, who 
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Figure 16 Silver coin of the island of Ios with portrait of Homer. 
After Franke 1964, pl. 163. 


presumably goes along with Zeus; a personification, Agon, appropriate to the setting at 
Olympia; and the poets Homer and Hesiod. The date of the dedication should be in the 
decade 460-450, based on what we know of Mikythos (Hdt. 7.170). We cannot know the 
logic behind this choice of subjects — perhaps it has to do with the statues that were 
available from the sculptor or sculptors who were commissioned by Mikythos — but a few 
observations can be made. First, the fact that Homer and Hesiod formed a pair suggests the 
tradition that these two poets were contemporaries and even competed against one another 
(Clay 2004, 74-6; West 2003b, 296). It may not be coincidental that Agon (Contest) stands 
near to the two poets in the list. Furthermore, the wording in Pausanias makes clear that 
Homer and Hesiod were not imagined as gods, for they are preceded by one group of 
Olympians, then, following the two poets, Pausanias writes, “and again gods,” Asklepios 
and Hygieia, et al. The only oddity in the list is Ganymede, the Trojan prince, whose 
inclusion suggests that the sculptor had in mind a gathering of gods on Mt. Olympos, with 
Ganymede as the cupbearer of Zeus, such as we see on vases starting in the late sixth 
century (LIMC IV 157-8, s.v. Ganymedes). 

This is the only statue of Homer than can be securely dated to the fifth century B.c. 
though there may have been others. The only other portrait of Homer that we have attested 
in a Panhellenic sanctuary is a bronze statue seen by Pausanias in the pronaos of the Temple 
of Apollo at Delphi (10.24.2). Although the temple standing in the time of Pausanias was 
no older than the mid-fourth century, we cannot say whether the statue itself might have 
been older. The lengthy inscription on the base, as recorded by Pausanias (10.24.4), alludes 
to several elements in the biographical tradition about Homer: that he was “fortunate and 
unfortunate,” presumably a reference to his genius and to his blindness; and a version of the 
debate over the place of Homer’s origins, in which his father’s home is unknown and only 
the home of his mother, the island of Ios, is known. Also, the information that he was 
buried on Ios was included in the inscription (Richter 1965, I, 45-6). 

It is also to the island of los that we owe the earliest certain image of Homer in extant 
Greek art (Fig. 16). This is a finely carved silver didrachm dated to the period 350-320 B.c., 
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Figure 17 Portrait of Homer of the “Epimenides Type.” 
Munich, Glyptothek inv. GI 273. Reproduced with permission of the State Collections of Antiquities and 
Glyptothek Munich, photographer: Renate Kuhling. 


with a profile head labeled OMHPOY on the reverse (Franke 1964, 112 and pl. 163). The poet 
has a wide-open eye with no indication of impairment, a strong nose, full lips, and three 
long strands to indicate the beard. He wears a thick fillet in his hair, which, as we shall see, 
is a consistent attribute of all the extant carved portraits of Homer. 

Many carved marble heads and busts of Homer survive in the form of Roman copies of 
lost Greek originals that were probably made in bronze, the favored material in antiquity. 
The dozens of extant Roman images have been divided by modern scholars into three or 
four “types,” each of which should go back to a putative Greek original of the Classical or 
Hellenistic period (Boehringer 1939; Richter 1965, I, 47-53). 

Perhaps the earliest of these types shows an older man with a full but carefully tended 
beard, hollowed cheeks, and sunken eyes that suggest the subject’s blindness. There are 
about a half-dozen Roman copies of this type, the best known of them now in Munich 
(Fig. 17; Glyptothek 273; Schlorb-Vierneisel 1979, 36-41). The dating of the lost original to 
ca. 460 is based upon a series of circumstantial arguments but is not confirmed by any 
external evidence. The date would thus be close to that of Mikythos’s dedication, though 
the further argument has seldom been made, that this type represents the statue at 
Olympia. Indeed, that argument would be somewhat weakened by the absence of any 
portrait type of the fifth century that can be associated with Hesiod, who was beside Homer 
in the group. Portraits of a man we think is Hesiod are numerous in the Roman period, but 
they derive from a Hellenistic original (Richter 1965, I, 58-62; Zanker 1995, 150-4). 
Nevertheless, the period about 460 seems to be when the earliest portrait statues of poets 
were made, if the original of the portrait of Pindar known from several Roman copies is 
correctly dated to these years (Zanker 1995, 13-14; Bergemann 1991). There would, however, 
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be a significant difference between the representation of Pindar, who was alive at the 
time of the portrait, and a retrospective portrait of Homer. And finally, the Homer type 
bears some superficial resemblances to the head from Ostia identified as the portrait of 
Themistokles, which could, like Pindar, have been made while he was still alive (Richter 
1965, I, 98, no. 1). In sum, then, there is no certain historical context for the creation of the 
earliest portrait type of Homer that we have, nor is there a clear indication, on the basis of 
style, of the area of the Greek world where it might have been made. It has most often been 
attributed to an East Greek or Ionian workshop and connected perhaps with one of 
the cities that had the strongest claims to be the poet’s homeland, Chios or Smyrna 
(Schlorb-Vierneisel 1979, 39). 

When the head now in Munich, the finest of the six versions of this type, came to light in 
Rome in the late nineteenth century, it was identified as the portrait of Epimenides, the 
Cretan wise man who was also said to have spent time in Athens about 600 B.c. (Plutarch, 
Life of Solon, 12). But the identification as Homer quickly won out and is confirmed by a 
small-scale Roman bronze bust that is the only ancient image of Homer to carry an 
inscription naming the poet (Modena, Museo Estense 2121; Richter 1965, I, 48, no. 1). 
Despite the now certain identification as Homer, the conventional name “Epimenides 
Type” has been retained to designate this earliest portrait type of Homer. While the head in 
Modena is by no means an exact version of the Epimenides Type, especially since it shows 
the subject with heavy-lidded but definitely seeing eyes, it is nevertheless close enough in 
the treatment of the hair, beard, and fillet to make it likely that it represents the same 
individual. 

If we do accept that the first images of Homer were created in the Early Classical period, 
and that the Epimenides Type is among them, several observations can be made. The thin 
cylindrical fillet in his hair may be understood as marking his special status as a hero already 
in this period. The hair itself is unusually complicated on closer inspection, with thinner 
strands radiating from the crown of the head, thicker ones over the ears and the nape of the 
neck, and, most unusual of all, two strands tied into a so-called Herakles Knot in the 
middle of his forehead (Schlérb-Vierneisel 1979, 38; Nicgorski 1995). In all other respects, 
apart from the indications of advanced age, the type is that of a mature, full-bearded god 
such as Zeus or Poseidon as shown in the art of the fifth century. 

A further forty or so Roman heads and busts have been identified as deriving from 
portraits created during the Hellenistic period, when Homer’s works became “classics,” 
edited by scholars in Alexandria and forming the basis of education all over the Greek 
world. These images have been divided into two types, based primarily upon whether the 
subject appears to be blind or sighted, but within both types there are considerable 
variations in the style of hair and beard, the shape of the face, the degree to which features 
of old age are emphasized, and the expression of the face. They have been nicknamed by 
Gisela Richter (1965, I, 48-9) the “Apollonios of Tyana Type” and the “Hellenistic Blind 
Type” (Richter 1965, I, 50-5; Fig. 18). Both types wear some sort of fillet, whether thick or 
thin, as did the Classical type. The number of surviving portraits of Homer is impressive, 
but not significantly greater than those of, for example, Hesiod or Sophokles (Richter 1965, 
I, 125-31). 

There is no way of knowing where the lost original for each of these types was located or 
whether they can be identified with accounts of famous statues of Homer in the Hellenistic 
period, such as those that would have stood in hero shrines and temples. One of these was 
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Figure 18 Portrait of the blind Homer. Roman, Late Republican or Imperial Period, late first 
century B.c. or first century a.D. Marble (probably from Mt. Pentelikon near Athens). Height: 41 cm 
(16 1/8 in.); length (of face): 21 cm (8 1/4 in.). 

Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Henry Lillie Pierce Fund 04.13. Photograph © 2019 Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 


an enthroned Homer in a temple erected by Ptolemy IV in Alexandria in the late third 
century (Aelian, Var. Hist. 13.22). This is the same Ptolemy who has sometimes been 
associated with the figure of Chronos on the Apotheosis of Homer relief with which we 
began (Fig. 15; Smith 1988, 10; Pollitt 1986, 16). Even the identification of these portraits as 
representations of Homer is indirect, in the absence of, say, an inscribed bust, as we have for 
the Classical type. In the case of the Hellenistic sighted type, the identification derives from 
a similarity to an inscribed Roman coin from Amastris in Paphlagonia, which has the same 
fillet, long straight nose, and full beard of the portraits, though it is of course difficult to 
compare a beard rendered sketchily and in profile on a small, two-dimensional coin with 
the lush, carefully carved beard locks of a life-size head (Richter 1965, I, 49-50). In fact, like 
the earlier Epimenides Type, this portrait also retains an erroneous nickname, the “Apol- 
lonios of Tyana Type,” after the first-century A.D. philosopher and miracle-worker who 
was once thought to be the subject. A Roman contorniate is inscribed with this name and 
depicts a bearded man wearing a prominent laurel wreath, but otherwise has no connection 
with the portrait of Homer (Richter 1965, I, 284 and fig. 2032). For the blind type, it is the 
very blindness that identifies him as Homer, since it is unlikely that any other blind 
individual from antiquity would have been depicted so many times. Stylistic dating suggests 
that the two types come from opposite ends of the Hellenistic period: the sighted type, with 
its sober expression and subtle modeling in the best copies, from the early phase, around 
300 B.c.; the blind type, with its often extravagantly “baroque” hair and beard and exagger- 
ated traits of old age, from the period well into the second century (Fig. 18; Zanker 1995, 
166—71), perhaps soon after the Great Altar of Zeus at Pergamon (ca. 160 B.c.). 
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Figure 19 Cuirassed statue of the Iliad, Athens, Agora S 2038. 
Photo credit: American School of Classical Studies at Athens: Agora Excavations. 


There is no doubt that Homer continued to be as popular, and as venerated, in the 
Roman period as before — hence the large numbers of copies of his various portrait types, 
the majority of them found in Italy (Lorenz 1965, 29; 46). However, if we ask what kinds of 
original images of Homer the Romans made, the evidence is limited but does suggest a 
wider range of media than we can document for the Greek period. Coin portraits that had 
begun in the fourth century B.c. on the island of Ios continue into the Roman Empire in a 
number of cities that wanted to claim the poet, including Smyrna, Kolophon, Kyme, Chios, 
and Nicaea (Richter 1965, I, 55-6; Clay 2004, 82-3). A single wall-painting from Pompeii 
and two mosaics from far-flung corners of the Empire, Gerasa in Jordan and Trier in 
Germany, have inscribed depictions of Homer (Richter 1965, I, 55, t; I, 55,w; I, 55v). Muses 
are popular on Roman sarcophagi, and they may occasionally be accompanied by Homer 
(Wegner 1966, 27), a visual association already present on the Apotheosis of Homer Relief 
(cf. Fig. 15). 

The allegorizing tendency apparent on the great Relief can also be followed into the 
Roman Imperial period. A prime example is a pair of statues found in the Athenian Agora 
and perhaps created to stand in a library of the early second century a.p. (Figs. 19-20; Agora 
S 2038 and S 2039; Thompson and Wycherley (1972) 115, pl. 63; Stemmer 1978, 115-16). 
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Figure 20 Cuirassed statue of the Odyssey, Athens, Agora S 2039. 
Photo credit: American School of Classical Studies at Athens: Agora Excavations. 


Both are now headless, cuirassed torsos that may be identified by details of their imagery: 
the Iliad with part of a sword at her side (Fig. 19), the Odyssey by the figures of Scylla 
in the middle of her cuirass and other Odyssean characters (Sirens, Aiolos, Polyphemos) 
in low relief on the lappets across the waist (Fig. 20). Despite the fact that Iliad and 
Odyssey on Archelaos’s relief are also female (which is only to be expected, since the 
conventional titles for the two poems are grammatically feminine, and Greek visual 
personifications virtually always accord with the word’s grammatical gender), the concep- 
tion and execution of these two martial statues could not be more different from the 
personified epics on the Archelaos Relief (Fig. 15). The cuirassed statue is of course a 
favorite image of Roman emperors (Stemmer 1978), though the reversal of gender gives 
this pair of statues an unusual twist. The Iliad is over life-size, while her “younger sister” 
Odyssey is only life-size. 

The inscribed base of the Iliad was discovered nearly a century after the statues them- 
selves and offers some hints at the meaning and configuration of this unique monument 
(Agora I 6628; Thompson 1954, 62-3). It reads: “Iliad, I that was after Homer and before 
Homer, have been set up alongside the one who gave birth to me when he was young.” The 
idea that the [/iad was an early work of Homer and the Odyssey a work of his old age was 
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Figure 21 Roman silver cup from Herculaneum. 
Naples, Museo Nazionale Archeologico inv. 25301. After Richter (1965, vol. 1). 


widespread in antiquity. But the riddle of the first line is puzzling, especially with the loss of 
the epigrams that went with the Odyssey and with the statue of Homer that is clearly 
implied as part of the monument by the epigram we do have. 

Just how un-Greek is the conception of Iliad and Odyssey as military-style emperor 
statues is apparent when we return to the Apotheosis of Homer Relief (Fig. 15). The two 
epics, both female, kneel beside Homer’s throne, marked by the attributes they hold up: a 
sword for the J/iad and a ship’s prow (aphlaston) for the Odyssey (Pinkwart 1965, pl. 29). 
They are portrayed as his offspring and as an adornment to his reputation as the poet of 
genius. In earlier Greek art, the elaborate throne of Zeus is in fact sometimes adorned with 
human figures, and the throne of the Pheidian Zeus at Olympia was especially rich in 
figural decoration (Pausanias 5.11.1-9; Lapatin 2001, 79-85). 

Just as the cuirassed statues of Iliad and Odyssey give a distinctly Roman flavor to the 
group from the Athenian Agora, so too a silver cup found at Herculaneum depicts 
the apotheosis of Homer in a recognizably Roman manner (Fig. 21), quite different from 
the apotheosis shown on Archelaos’s relief (Naples inv. 25301; Richter 1965, I, 55s). In the 
Roman version, the poet is carried aloft by a huge eagle with wings outspread, very much as 
the apotheosis of a Roman emperor would be shown, such as that of Titus on the interior 
vault of his arch in Rome (Pfanner 1983, pl. 68). The notion of the “divine” poet literally 
becoming a god is one that, I would argue, is foreign to the Greek world, which celebrated 
him in hero cults but did not go so far as to turn him into a god. On the silver cup, Homer 
is again accompanied by his two epic daughters, the one an armed warrior, the other 
holding a large oar. Homer himself is an unusual figure, bearded and with long hair, as we 
might expect, but with his right hand to his chin in a pensive gesture that we do not see in 
any portrait type. His dress, including both chiton and himation, is perhaps meant to evoke 
Greek statuary, but the himation pulled up over his head like a veil is more Roman, 
recalling the famous veiled statue of Augustus in his role as Pontifex Maximus (Zanker 
1988, 127-8, fig. 104). This is the image of a religious official and lends an air of sanctity to 
the motif of apotheosis on the silver cup. 
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There is yet another innovation in Homer’s image in the art of the Roman period that 
finds no antecedents in Greek art. This is the beardless head on a Roman gem with the 
name Homer inscribed (in Greek) in the field (Berlin, Staatliche Museen; Richter 1965, I, 
56, z). As on the silver cup just discussed, he brings his right hand to his chin in a pensive 
gesture. Though the beardlessness does not fit Homer at all, it is a feature that is associated 
with some portraits of Greek poets starting in the time of Menander in the later fourth 
century (Richter 1965, II, 224-36), and so it is not surprising that a Roman artist might have 
thought it appropriate. 


Homer in Post-Classical European Art 


he image of Homer in Western art after the end of the Roman Empire is a vast subject 

that can only be touched on here through a brief series of representative examples. 
These images reflect some of the ways in which Homer was conceived by later periods, 
which do not always match the ancient conception of him as the inspired poet of genius, as 
on the Hellenistic relief with which we began this essay (Fig. 15). One popular image of 
Homer in the Christian West is as an intellectual humanist, while another caricatured him 
as a beggar (Montanari 2008). Before he was once again acknowledged as the supreme 
genius among poets in the Neoclassical age, Homer is more often grouped with other poets 
and wise men of various periods. Thus, in an illustrated manuscript of DANTE’s Divine 
Comedy (Fig. 23), made over a century after the poem’s composition, Dante and his guide 
Virgil meet a gathering of four poets at the entrance to Hell, where these unbaptized pre- 
Christians reside. The other three are Horace, Ovid, and Lucan (Inferno 4.88—go). All five 
(including Virgil) are variations on a bearded, balding mature man, but Homer is singled 


Figure 22 Homer with other poets. 
Manuscript of Dante’s Divine Comedy, British Library Ms. Yates Thompson 36 f. 7v. Photo credit: Courtesy of the 
British Library. 
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Figure 23 Rembrandt, Aristotle with a bust of Homer. 
Metropolitan Museum of Art 61.198. Photo credit: Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


out by his attribute, a sword that presumably marks him as a poet of epic warfare 
(Montanari 2008, 260, fig. 1). 

Likewise, Homer is surrounded by other poets, Virgil and Dante, in Raphael’s great 
“Parnassus,” in the Stanza della Segnatura in the Vatican. Unlike in the earlier image, 
Homer’s blindness is clearly marked, as with outstretched hand he dictates his poem to a 
seated blond youth. Kalliope, the muse of epic poetry, reclines nearby, holding the golden 
trumpet of fame. Homer may stand out among his fellow mortal poets, but they are all 
subsidiary to the god Apollo in the center of the scene, surrounded by all the Muses 
(Winner 1993, 278, with detail illustration of Homer). Homer’s curly white beard is in 
striking contrast to the clean-shaven Virgil and reflects his much higher antiquity. 

It was also in these years that Classical sculptures were increasingly rediscovered in Italy, 
such as the Laoco6én group in 1506. But we have no evidence for the knowledge of ancient 
portraits of Homer at such an early date. The best-known evidence for the collecting of 
Roman busts of Homer, either in the original or in casts, in the early modern period is 
surely Rembrandt’s painting of Aristotle placing his hand on a bust of Homer, now in the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art (Fig. 23). The signature of the artist and the date, 1653, are 
placed near of bottom of the bust. The type is the Hellenistic blind Homer, and it comes 
closest to the well-preserved copy in Boston (Fig. 18). We even have documentation that 
the painter owned a bust of Homer (Held 1969, 15, n. 48). Dutch and Flemish scholars of 
the seventeenth century were among the most passionate defenders of Homer’s greatness, 
which was not universally acknowledged by writers and critics in the Renaissance and 
Baroque periods (Held 1969, 19-20). 

Later in life, in 1663, Rembrandt painted an image of a frail, elderly man with full beard 
that he titled Homer (Scallen 2004, 148-9, fig. 34). There is no suggestion of blindness in 
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the wide-open eyes, and the thin fillet across the forehead, as in ancient portraits, seems 
strangely at odds with the otherwise seventeenth-century dress and headcloth so character- 
istic of the painter. 

Perhaps not surprisingly, Neoclassical painting of the late eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries, especially in France, which drew heavily on subjects from the Homeric epics as 
“history paintings,” also created images of the bard himself. Many of these were based only 
loosely on the ancient biographical tradition, often filtered through more recent stories 
supposed to recount Homer's life. One such anecdote may be found in the French 
eighteenth-century poet André Chenier, about the blind poet calling out for help and being 
guided by shepherd boys. An echo of the story can be seen in a painting by the late nineteenth- 
century French academic painter William-Adolphe Bouguereau, “Homer and His Guide” 
(Fig. 24; Milwaukee Art Museum L 1888.5; William Bouguereau 1984, 62-3, cat. 62). 

A century earlier, Homer was already a favorite with the founders of this movement in 
France, Ingres and David. Popular themes include Homer as an itinerant poet, traveling 
throughout Greece and attracting rapt audiences, but also as a beggar asking for hospitality. 
In one image, he is too old and weak to play the lyre, and the focus of the scene is more on 
the shepherds who come to his assistance (Schwartz 2005, 80-5). 

The most monumental of such works is however Ingres’ “Che Apotheosis of Homer,” of 
1827-1833, which now hangs in the Louvre (Fig. 25; inv. 5417; Pomaréde et al. 2006, 252-3, 
cat. 83). The poet is seated in front of a precisely rendered Ionic temple inscribed with his 
name and perhaps intended by the artist to evoke the Homereion at Alexandria built by 
Ptolemy IV Philopator (Siegfried 2006, 59). Ingres was familiar with ancient sources on 
Homer, adorned the steps leading up to the temple with various citations in Greek, and 
even owned an engraving of the Apotheosis of Homer relief in London (Fig. 15). Its 
influence is perhaps to be seen in the figures of Iliad and Odyssey, here transposed to the 
podium below the poet but marked by familiar attributes: the sword for Iliad and an oar for 
Odyssey. 

Most of the picture is filled with a vast assortment of poets, artists, and philosophers 
from antiquity to the Renaissance, which turns Homer into not just a poet, but also the font 
of the entire Classical tradition. Ingres’ reverence for Raphael’s two classically inspired 
paintings, the Parnassus and the School of Athens, is evident throughout, and indeed 
Raphael himself occupies a special place at the left, his hand held by his Classical prede- 
cessor, Apelles (Siegfried 2006, 62, with detail illustration). 

Having begun this chapter with a well-known ancient image of Homer known (probably 
erroneously) as his “apotheosis,” and seen a genuine artistic apotheosis of the poet by the 
early nineteenth-century Ingres, we may conclude with a work of the mid-twentieth 
century also titled “Che Apotheosis of Homer.” Salvador Dali’s surrealist painting in 
Staatsgalerie moderner Kunst in Munich is dated 1944-1945 (Shanes 2010, 206). The 
disconnected, dreamlike effect of so many disparate forms is acknowledged in the painting’s 
subtitle, “Diurnal Dream of Gala.” The painter’s wife is in fact depicted, nude and in her 
dream state, at the lower right. It is difficult to say which, if any, elements refer directly to 
Homer. A Poussin-inspired team of white horses emerging from the water might depict 
the Rape of Helen, a voluptuous blonde nude. The large form at the left bears some 
resemblance to the well-known Belvedere Torso in the Vatican (often identified as a 
Homeric hero such as Ajax: Wiinsche 1998). But is Homer himself in the painting? 
Probably not as the blond head of a youth emerging from the torso, but perhaps in the 
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Figure 24 William Adolphe Bouguereau, Homer and His Guide. 
Milwaukee Art Museum L 1888.5. Photo credit: Layton Art Collection, Inc., Gift of Frederick Layton, at the 
Milwaukee Museum of Art, L1885.5. Photographer credit: Larry Sanders. 
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Figure 25 Jean-Auguste-Dominique Ingres, Apotheosis of Homer, 1827. 
Paris, Musée du Louvre inv. 5417. Photo: Thierry LeMage. ORMN Grand Palais/Art Resource, New York. 


bearded bust in dark stone at the far left. If so, this would be one of several evocations of 
earlier artists, as well as a reference to the way in which most modern viewers encounter the 
image of Homer, as a Roman bust. Dali’s own comment on the painting is intriguing in the 
surrealist context: “This is the triumph of all that is impossible to express except by an ultra- 
concrete image” (Descharnes 1984, 287). The painting was completed about the time the 
first atomic bombs exploded over Japan in August 1945. Western civilization had entered 
into a new and uncharted phase, a good moment to celebrate the figure who is often said to 
stand at its very beginning. 


H. Alan Shapiro 
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Key Topics 


Albert Bates Lord 


LBERT LorbD (1912-1991) is the author of a book that has become canonical for the 

study of Homeric poetry, The Singer of Tales (1960; second and third editions 

2000 and 2018). His two other books are also essential for Homeric studies: Epic 
Singers and Oral Tradition (1991) and The Singer Resumes the Tale (1995). While Lord was 
still an undergraduate at Harvard University, he was a student of M1tmAn Parry and 
became his assistant when Parry traveled to the former Yugoslavia in the 1930s to study the 
living traditions of South Slavic oral poetry. Parry died prematurely in 1935, when he was 
still an assistant professor at Harvard, but Lord went on to become the Arthur Kingsley 
Porter Professor of Slavic and Comparative Literature. By the time he went into retirement, 
he was a voting member in three departments: Slavic, Classics, and Comparative Litera- 
ture. He was also the founder of Harvard’s Committee on Degrees in Folklore and 
Mythology. Further, he was the first curator of the Milman Parry Collection of Oral 
Literature. 

Lord’s work, especially Singer of Tales, has profoundly affected the study of Homeric 
poetry in the field of Classics. And, far more broadly, it has become a model for ongoing 
research concerning oral traditions in all their attested varieties worldwide. It can even be 
said about Lord that he was the virtual founder of the very idea of “oral literature” as the 
focal point of an academic discipline. 

Foundational for Lord’s thinking was the “fieldwork” that needed to be done in investi- 
gating the surviving examples of oral traditions around the world. Lord and his teacher 
Parry were pioneers in undertaking such fieldwork in the former Yugoslavia. It was thanks 
to their own rigorous study of the living traditions of South Slavic oral poetry that the 
Homeric poems began to be understood as not only traditional but oral — that is, as 
products of composition-in-performance rather than composition through the technology 
of writing. There were those before Parry and Lord who had already thought that the 
Homeric I/iad and Odyssey were composed orally (Homeric Question), but never 
before had there been a systematic demonstration of the system that made it possible for 
poetry to be composed in the process of performance or reperformance. Nor were the 
implications of such a creative process systematically explored before Parry and Lord. 
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In the course of two visits to the former Yugoslavia, 1933-1935, Parry and Lord collected 
12,544 songs, stories, and conversations from 169 singers of the South Slavic song traditions. 
Lord undertook further visits in the 1950s and 1960s. Among their many discoveries in the 
process of collecting and analyzing, one stands out with special clarity. No two of the songs 
collected by Parry and Lord were exactly alike, nor did any two of the singers in the 
collection possess exactly the same repertoire. 

Parry and Lord took special note of the fact that many of the singers they recorded 
composed remarkably long epic poems in performance. It became evident that such 
singers must have drawn on a vast storehouse of traditional themes and phrases that 
operated within the meter or rhythm of the poetry (Type ScENE). That is to say, the 
singers created and used what are called formulas to build each verse as they went along 
(FormuLa). They were not engaged in some kind of mental struggle to fit together a set 
of static individual words — or of words memorized in a fixed order. Rather, the singers 
were using a special language that they had learned in a special way. Moreover, the 
formulas they used as their building blocks on the level of form were matched by themes on 
the level of content. The creative and dynamic process of performing in this special 
language resulted in the creation of a new composition with each performance or 
reperformance. 

Applying such insights as learned from their analysis of living oral traditions to the 
surviving texts of the Homeric I/iad and Odyssey, Parry and Lord were able to show how the 
workings of the South Slavic oral poetic systems can lead to a deeper understanding of how 
the Homeric I/iad and Odyssey were composed. 

Lord asserts in The Singer of Tales that in an oral tradition “singing, performing, 
composing are facets of the same act” and that “the implications of this statement are 
both broad and deep” (Lord [1960] 2000, 13). Indeed they are. The work of Parry and 
Lord, continued by those who have built on their efforts, does not support the assumption 
that there must have been a single master version of the I/iad and Odyssey from which all 
others descended. Rather, there seems to have been considerable fluidity in the Greek oral 
epic tradition during its earliest stages of development. There were evidently countless 
variations in the story of the Trojan War and even in the episodes within that story: the 
anger of Achilles, the returns of the heroes, and any number of further traditional tales 
were current in different times and different places in antiquity. And such tales were likely 
composed in performance by countless poets whose names are now lost to us. At the same 
time, because Greek oral poetry was already traditional in content in ancient times, any 
given audience on any given occasion of performance would have already known the story 
and the characters in the story. For such an audience, there would have been nothing new 
about the form and the content of the story. The newness was in the performance itself, 
which made everything new again. 

Singers in a traditional song culture like that of the ancient Greeks could compose 
their songs in performance by using techniques, plots, characters, and an ever-evolving 
repertoire of formulaic language inherited from many previous generations of singers. The 
material and techniques were traditional, but each performance was a new composition — a 
recomposition, in and for performance (Ebbott, Homeric Epic 1N PERFORMANCE). 
One of the most important metaphors that Lord uses for describing the learning process of 
the singer is that of learning a language. In his chapter on the formula in The Singer of Tales, 
Lord writes: 
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In studying the patterns and systems of oral narrative verse we are in reality observing the 
“ ” . . 

grammar” of the poetry, a grammar superimposed, as it were, on the grammar of the 
language concerned. Or, to alter the image, we find a special grammar within the grammar 
of the language, necessitated by the versification. The formulas are phrases and clauses and 
sentences of this specialized poetic grammar. The speaker of this language, once he has 
mastered it, does not move any more mechanically within it than we do in ordinary speech. 


When we speak a language, our native language, we do not repeat words and phrases that 
we have memorized consciously, but the words and sentences emerge from habitual 
usage. This is true of the singer of tales working in his specialized grammar. He does 
not “memorize” formulas, any more than we as children “memorize” language. He learns 
them by hearing them in other singers’ songs, and by habitual usage they become part 
of his singing as well. Memorization is a conscious act of making one’s own, and 
repeating, something that one regards as fixed and not one’s own. The learning of an 
oral poetic language follows the same principles as the learning of language itself, 
not by the conscious schematization of elementary grammars but by the natural oral 
method. (Lord [1960] 2000, 35 6) 


A talented oral poet is as fluent in the specialized diction of their tradition as talented 
literate poets are in their native language. Lord’s work shows that oral composition does not 
mean that there is no beauty, artistry, or sophisticated structure in the poetry; it only means 
that such qualities are achieved differently. 

Lord is often credited as the inventor of the modern Homeric “dictation theory” (first 
articulated in Lord 1953). Reduced to its essence, this theory posits that Homer, a master 
composer, could not write, and that he dictated the [/iad and/or the Odyssey to someone 
who could, thereby creating an authoritative text on which all others are ultimately based 
(Nagy, From Sone To Text.) It seems obvious why he thought along these lines: he 
himself had been present at countless dictation sessions. Lord went to Yugoslavia for the 
first time at the age of twenty-two, from June 1934 to September 1935, where Parry 
described his activities as follows (Parry 1935, 12): 


my assistant, Mr. Albert Lord [.. .] has been altogether indispensable to me, and I may say 
that I have done twice as much work since I had his very able assistance. He has relieved me 
altogether of the very long labeling and cataloguing of the manuscripts and discs, has 
helped me with the keeping of accounts and the presentations of reports, has typed some 
300 pages of my commentary on the collected texts, and most particularly he has ably run 
the recording apparatus while we are working in the field, this for the first time leaving me 
free to be with the singer before the microphone, and to oversee and take part in the putting 
of questions to the singers [...] I myself feel the greatest gratitude to him for the help 
which he has given me and the expedition is under the greatest obligation to him. 


Albert Lord took photographs throughout this first trip and kept a record of his experiences 
with a view to submitting them to a popular magazine such as National Geographic. An 
essay that he wrote, dated March 1937, was entitled “Across Montenegro: Searching for 
Gusle Songs” and was never in fact published, but we can see already in this early work a 
fascination with two singers in particular that would shape much of Lord’s subsequent 
professional scholarship on the creative process of oral traditional poetry and on the analogy 
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between the South Slavic and Homeric song traditions. The first is known as Cor Huso 
(“Blind Huso”), a singer of a previous generation who was credited by many of the singers 
Parry interviewed as being the teacher of their teacher, and the source for all the best songs. 
Lord later wrote that, for Parry, Huso came to symbolize “the Yugoslav traditional singer in 
much the same way in which Homer was the Greek singer of tales par excellence.” He 
continues: “Some of the best poems collected were from singers who had heard Cor Huso 
and had learned from him” (Lord 1948, 40). Interestingly, Parry and Lord do not seem to 
have questioned the existence of Huso, though, as John Foley has demonstrated, he is 
clearly legendary or “at most ... a historical character to whom layers of legend have 
accrued” (Foley 1998, 161). So taken was Parry with the analogy between Homer and Huso 
that before his death he planned a series of articles entitled “Homer and Huso,” which Lord 
completed on the basis of Parry’s abstracts and notes. 

The second singer highlighted in the essay is the one whose picture would grace the 
cover of Lord’s 1960 book The Singer of Tales, Avdo Mededovié. This book, which 
publishes the results of Parry and Lord’s investigation of the South Slavic song tradition 
and applies them to the Homeric I/iad and Odyssey, was Lord’s fulfillment of Parry’s own 
plan to write a book with that same title. The singer referred to in the title is of course 
generic, because much of what was groundbreaking about Parry and Lord’s work was their 
demonstration of the system in which traditional oral poetry is composed, a system in 
which many generations of singers participate. But Lord’s unpublished essay makes clear 
(as does, to a lesser extent, The Singer of Tales) that there is also a particular singer behind 
the title that Parry and later Lord used with reference to their own work. That singer is 
simultaneously Avdo and Homer himself. 

Just as Cor Huso embodied for Parry the Yugoslav traditional singer, Avdo was for Lord 
on a practical level a living, breathing example of a supremely talented oral poet to whom 
Homer could be compared. Lord’s The Singer of Tales is remarkable for its straightforward 
exposition of the practical workings of the traditional system in which poets like Avdo 
composed their songs; it is no surprise therefore that he found a great deal of power in the 
concrete example that Avdo provided. Avdo dictated songs, was recorded on disk, and was 
even captured on a very early form of video called “kinescope.” After their initial encounter 
in the 1930s, Lord found Avdo and recorded him again in the 1950s. He was in many ways 
the test case for Lord’s theories about the South Slavic (and by extension the Homeric) 
poetic system. The photograph of Avdo that was featured on the cover of The Singer of 
Tales was included among the images that were to accompany his unpublished essay. ‘The 
caption reads: “Avdo Medjedovitch, peasant farmer, is the finest singer the expedition 
encountered. His poems reached as many as 15,000 lines. A veritable Yugoslav Homer!” 

After a lifetime of comparative study, however, Lord seems to have questioned the 
dictation thesis in his 1991 collection of essays, Epic Singers and Oral Tradition. ‘There, 
together with the 1953 article, he included an addendum, from which we quote here (Lord 


1991, 47-8): 


As I reconsidered very recently the stylization of a passage from Salih Ugljanin’s “Song of 
Bagdad” that was found in a dictated version but not in two sung texts, I was suddenly 
aware of the experience of listening to Salih dictate ... One might think that dictating gave 
Salih the leisure to plan his words and their placing in the line, that the parallelism was due 
to his careful thinking out of the structure. First of all, however, dictating is not a leisurely 
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process ... I might add that not all singers can dictate successfully. As I have said 
elsewhere, some singers can never be happy without the gusle accompaniment to set the 
rhythm of the singing performance. 


Lord himself never, in print, discussed the implications of this important revision of his 
1953 argument. (He died in the same year that Epic Singers and Oral Tradition was 
published.) In any case, Lord never speculated about the historical circumstances under 
which the I/iad and Odyssey might have been dictated. 

A major problem with any dictation theory is the fact that the textual tradition of 
Homeric poetry is multiform, which is to say, there is no single authoritative text that 
survives. The surviving papyrus texts and manuscripts vary from one another in ways that 
are not explainable simply by copying error. How to explain such multiforms in terms of a 
dictation theory, which would presuppose that the multiforms found in the textual tradition 
would have come about after the supposed dictation? 

In any case, it is to Albert Lord more than anyone else that we owe the concept of 
multiformity in the Homeric epic tradition: “the word multiform is more accurate than 
‘variant,’ because it does not give preference or precedence to any one word or set of words 
to express an idea; instead it acknowledges that the idea may exist in several forms” (Lord 
1995, 23; see also Lord [1960] 2000, 100). For Lord, the question of the text fixation of 
Homeric poetry was not essential; rather he was concerned with the dynamic process, that 
is to say the ongoing recomposition of this poetry in performance. When we understand the 
Iliad and Odyssey to have been composed this way, we no longer need to privilege one 
formulaic multiform over another. For example, even if one of two multiforms is well 
attested in our medieval manuscripts while the other is known only from another source, 
both forms may still be authentically generated performance multiforms, and both may 
have something to teach us about the compositional process and about the poetics of the 
system in which they were generated. The implications of multiformity for our interpret- 
ation and appreciation of the I/iad and Odyssey are, to quote Lord again, “both broad and 
deep” and will impact research on the poetics of Homeric poetry — and oral literature more 
generally — far into the future. 


Casey Dué and Gregory Nagy 


Allegory and Allegorical 


Interpretation 


LLEGORY IS a fundamentally unstable notion: it is based on the claim that an 

author “says something different” from what he might (superficially) be taken to 

say. It can be divided into “deliberate allegory,” of which most uncontested 
examples (Prudentius, Bunyan) involve personification, or the invention of characters 
whose names proclaim their identity with abstractions (the virtues and vices in Prudentius 
and these plus a vastly more complex array in Pilgrim’s Progress) — and “allegorical 
interpretation,” which involves a reader’s claim, often unsupported or at best inadequately 
supported by the text, that the author has veiled his intention, for whatever reason. Both 
of these essentially rhetorical devices have their beginnings, from the perspective of 
European literature, in the I/iad and Odyssey. Homer presents abstractions as actors 
(e.g. Strife [eris], I 4.439-45) and presents characters (most conspicuously Odysseus) 
telling stories with ulterior motives (e.g. Od. 14.462—522, where ainos [508] “riddle, [beast] 
fable” may even constitute a label specific to such a story told to produce a desired but 
unexpressed result). 

The first category is the less problematic one, but the boundaries of the second are 
extremely difficult to define. One can say that all interpretation is allegorical, in that it 
undertakes, even if only by unpretentious paraphrase, to articulate a meaning or meanings 
present in a text that the interpreter believes need to be clarified. Interpretations that claim 
an ethical dimension expressed but unarticulated in a text (i.e. that start from a narrative 
episode and reduce it to an ethical imperative or at least to an exhortation to a particular sort 
of behavior) are frequently encountered examples, but it is difficult to draw a clear line 
between such readings and, for example, those attributed to Metrodorus of Lampsacus (late 
fifth century B.c.), said by (hostile) ancient sources to have claimed that Homer meant 
“sun” when he spoke of Achilles, “moon” when he spoke of Hector, and so forth. What is 
important from our point of view is that the complex history of the interpretation of the 
Iliad and Odyssey embodies all of these strategies from a surprisingly early date. 

If a scholion attributed to Porphyry (ad II. 20.67ff.) is to be believed, one Theagenes of 
Rhegium, “the first to write on Homer” is at the beginning of this “mode of defense” of 
Homer. The immediate reference is to the battle of the gods of Book 20 and what 
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Theagenes seems to have done is to explain that passage as a depiction of elemental or 
psychological conflict, with the opposing entities represented as gods: fire (““Apollo, Helios, 
and Hephaestus”) against water (“Poseidon, Scamander”), or thoughtfulness (“Athena”) 
against its opposite (“Ares”). Scholars have dated this Theagenes to the end of the sixth 
century B.c. The credibility of the report and of the date aside, what the scholion attributes 
to Theagenes is notable for the assertion that allegory was part of the hermeneutic arsenal of 
the first critic(s) of Homer, and that it was essentially a defensive tool to defend Homeric 
“theology.” It is striking that the Iliadic passage in question — the Theomachia — is among 
those for which allegorical interpretation was deemed appropriate throughout the ancient 
interpretive tradition, down to the end of polytheist antiquity (Heraclitus 52-8 [Russell and 
Konstan 2005, 91-7], Ps.-Plutarch 102 [Keaney and Lamberton 1996, 165~7], Proclus In 
Remp. 1 87-95 [Lamberton 2012, 90-109)). 

If the allegorical interpretation of Homer has roots extending back into the archaic 
period, its subsequent history is complex and there is little doubt that the Middle Ages and 
finally the Renaissance saw the height of its popularity. In antiquity, allegorical interpret- 
ation is associated particularly with three otherwise quite disparate philosophical traditions: 
Pythagoreanism, the Stoa, and later Platonism. The first of these is obscure at best, but it is 
possible to trace in the conflicting accounts of early Pythagoreanism a commitment to the 
notion of multiple layers in the meaning of texts as well as a concern with etymology and 
other interpretive techniques allied with allegory (Burkert 1972c; Lamberton 1986, 31-43; 
Struck 2004). In the second century of the Common Era, which saw a resurgence of 
Pythagoreanism, we find attributed to Numenius and Cronius (widely described as Pythag- 
oreans) a very beautiful allegory of Odyssey 13.96—112, the description of the cave on Ithaca 
where Odysseus hides his belongings before returning to his home disguised as a beggar. 
This interpretation — in which the cave becomes a metaphor for the physical cosmos, into 
which souls descend — forms the core of an essay by the Neoplatonist Porphyry (Lamberton 
1983). Porphyry presents this reading with approval, even enthusiasm, and there is some 
evidence elsewhere in his writings for a concern with the allegorical interpretation of early 
epic. The essay also provides a first glimpse of an allegorical reading of the I/iad and Odyssey 
that surfaces again and again in the history of later Platonism: a story of the descent of souls 
into the material universe (for which war is the I/aa’s metaphor) and the restoration of a 
few privileged souls to their original state after their immersion in the “sea of matter” (the 
Odyssey’s dominant metaphor). This reconfiguration of the Homeric poems is echoed as 
late as the fifth century in Proclus. 

The Stoa is the ancient philosophic tradition most pervasively associated with allegorical 
reading, and dishonest or self-serving reading is one of the most frequent accusations 
directed at Stoics by their numerous detractors (DeLacy 1948; Long 1992). It is extremely 
difficult, however, to see through this hostile polemic clearly enough to understand just 
what stake the Stoics may have had in claims regarding the meaning of archaic poetry. An 
Epicurean opponent of the Stoics says in Cicero’s dialogue De natura deorum (1.41) that the 
Stoic Chrysippus “wants to accommodate the myths of Orpheus, Musaeus, Hesiod, and 
Homer to what he himself had said about the immortal gods, so that even the most ancient 
poets ... would seem to have been Stoics.” This statement was influential (if misleading: 
see Long 1996, 66-8) and it is Cicero’s anti-Stoic slur, along with comparable passages in 
Galen and Plutarch, that is responsible for the Stoics’ reputation as willfully dishonest 
readers of archaic poetry. 
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Such grand strategies, however, seem not to have been pursued by ancient readers, 
though in the Hellenistic period, up until the rise to hermeneutic dominance of Christian- 
ity, many readers sought the support of Homer for various ideas and positions. In the Greek 
prose of the Roman Empire, Homer, as the common intellectual property of all speakers of 
Greek, is used so often in this way that a Homeric phrase, often adapted to the prose 
context, is the commonest of ornaments in all elegant stylists, Christian and 
polytheist alike. 

Many of the allegorical readings of the Homeric poems that reach us from antiquity are 
transmitted in the scholia of medieval manuscripts, often representing (or claiming to 
represent) scholarship that extends back to the archaic period. These claims about the 
meaning of specific passages in the poems are often impossible to attribute to a specific 
individual or even to a century. The same is true of the allegorical readings preserved in the 
two essays mentioned above (Ps.-Plutarch and Heraclitus), which probably date to the 
second century A.D. and can give us some idea of the roles of allegorical reading at that 
point in history. Generally speaking, it is Homeric theology that these authors are most 
concerned to make acceptable through allegory. Other aspects of the poems can be dealt 
with in other ways, but what Homer says about the gods seems to strike both authors as 
manifestly false, and therefore designed to illustrate some truth that for whatever reason 
Homer did not choose to state explicitly. Heraclitus makes the point in his opening claim: 
“If he meant nothing allegorically, he was impious through and through” (tr. Russell and 
Konstan 2005, 3). It is tempting to ask whether, in fact, anyone really cared very much about 
rendering Homer’s irresponsible deities theologically acceptable in the second or third 
century A.D. — except possibly the Christians, who were coming to constitute a significant 
part of the general interpretive community. 

If Ps.-Plutarch or Heraclitus wrote from a Christian perspective, they certainly avoided 
any explicit reference to Christianity. The last great exercise of antiquity in allegorical (and 
other) interpretation in defense of Homeric theology, however, that of Proclus in the fifth 
century, is explicitly concerned to reestablish the coherence and integrity of Homer’s 
polytheism in the face of the misreadings of a Christian interpretive community that by 
his time was the dominant one. 


Robert Lamberton 


Further Reading 


DeLacy 1948; Lamberton 1986; Lamberton and Keaney 1992; Long 1992; Keaney and Lamber- 
ton 1996; Russell and Konstan 2005; Lamberton 2012. 


Aristotle and Homer 


RISTOTLE’S STUDENT Alexander the Great may have carried his Homer with him 

when he set out to conquer the Persian Empire — and his may have been a copy 

“corrected” by Aristotle himself (Plut. Avex. 8.2) — but evidence for Aristotle’s own 
concerns with the I/iad and Odyssey suggests that, in sharp contrast to many of his 
predecessors and successors, he read the poems as esthetic objects and not sources of 
wisdom. 

That the Homeric poems were the mainstay of Greek education in the fourth century 
B.C. is clear, and this was the case from the student’s first encounters with letters through a 
considerable part of his education. Hence Aristotle the educator (of Alexander and of 
others) inevitably concerned himself with Homer, and the earliest collection of “Homeric 
Problems” is attributed to him. The few surviving fragments of that commentary 
(in classroom question-and-answer format) are our principal evidence for Aristotle’s con- 
cern with Homeric scholarship (Arist. frr. 366-404 Gigon; cf. Poetics 1460b on “problems 
and solutions”). They do not indicate a distinctive interpretive approach, and in fact some 
of them reflect concerns that we associate with later thinkers, such as the Stoa (e.g. fr. 398 
Gigon), and cast doubt on the accuracy of their attribution to Aristotle. 

In the Poetics (as we have it), Aristotle does not make an extended analysis of the 
Homeric poems, but they are nevertheless omnipresent. What he does offer is a range of 
characteristically concise definitions and intense and suggestive observations. In the delin- 
eation of modes of mimesis, Homer stands for those who represent superior (not inferior or 
indifferent) people (1448a), combining narrative with dramatic representation (direct 
speech, 1448a); he is principally a poet of serious matters, but also (in the Margites) was 
the first to lay out the forms of comedy (1448b). The I/iad and Odyssey are each organized 
around a single “action” (prawxis, 14514; cf. 1459a) and the Odyssey unexpectedly becomes a 
model for the comic plot, with double outcome, turning out well for the “good guys” 
(Odysseus) but badly for the “bad guys” (Penelope’s suitors, 1453a). This observation is in 
fact central to the Poetics’ representation of dramatic plot: in tragedy (as opposed to comedy, 
including the Odyssey), no one gets what they deserve: should a good protagonist succeed or 
a bad one fail, this would create an esthetic effect antithetical to pity and fear (e/eos and 
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phobos), the essence of tragedy. The I/iaa’s story is simple and rich in suffering (pathos), 
while the Odyssey’s is complex, full of recognitions (anagnoriseis) and focused on character 
(1459b). Homer, finally, is the most praiseworthy of (nondramatic) poets because his art is 
closest to drama, with narrative reduced to a minimum (1460a). 

In some of the major works, it is Aristotle’s habit to review pre-philosophical ideas on his 
subject before indicating his immediate predecessors’ positions and finally developing his 
own against this background (e.g. Mer. 4, 983-5 and Phys. A, 184-8). Among poetic, 
“theological” sources, Hesiod occupies Aristotle’s attention here more often than Homer, 
but there is a single instance that says a great deal about Aristotle’s view of Homer and early 
poetry as witnesses to pre-philosophical physical and metaphysical principles. It occurs in 
Metaphysics A 983b, and Homer’s name is not mentioned, but the passage evokes certain 
“very ancient” thinkers, the first “theologians” (a term that for Aristotle means simply that 
they talked about, or explained things in terms of, gods). Some people, Aristotle observes, 
think that these early thinkers agreed with Thales and thought the “first cause” of the world 
to be water. One of the few specific claims attributed to these thinkers is that they 
“poetically made Ocean and Tethys the parents of creation,” a clear reference to Iliad 
14.201, where Hera tells Zeus that she is going off to see “Ocean, the source of the gods, and 
mother Tethys.” This, filtered through an elaborating, allegorizing tradition, Aristotle 
indicates, has led to the belief in some circles that Homer held the opinion later associated 
with the Presocratic philosopher Thales, that the first principle (arkhe) of all things is water. 
But Aristotle keeps this position at arm’s length: “Whether this idea about the nature of 
things is really ancient and extremely old may well be unclear,” and goes on to further 
discuss other pre-philosophical metaphysical speculation that is based on clearer principles 
and more straightforward texts. The passage makes clear, however, that by the third quarter 
of the fourth century the attribution of pre-philosophical positions, and authoritative ones 
at that, to the early “theological” poets, including Homer, had taken its place in the 
philosophical discourse that Aristotle represents as the background to his own. 

What Aristotle seems to have done with Homer is curiously distant from what is 
attributed to his teacher, Plato. Aristotle treats the poems as esthetic objects, works of art 
with their own rules and norms, nothing more and nothing less. The issue of the accuracy 
of Homer’s theology or cosmology has disappeared or simply become irrelevant, and the 
place of the I/iad and Odyssey in the range of human accomplishments has come to have a 
distinctly modern feel. 


Robert Lamberton 


Further Reading 


Richardson 1992, 1994. 


Athens and Homer 


HE AUTHOR of the (second-century A.D.?) essay on Homer attributed to Plutarch 

asserted that “most of all ... [Homer] uses the Attic dialect” (Keaney and 

Lamberton 1996, 77). This claim is paradoxical, given that most accounts of the 
Homeric dialect point to the dominance of Ionic forms in the poems (and the biographical 
tradition’s consequent preference for a Homer native to Ionia), but the testimony of 
“Plutarch” remains an important indicator of the extent to which, from the perspective of 
the high Roman Empire, Athens had appropriated the I/iad and Odyssey. 

Accounts of the Homeric poems have stressed the complexity of their origins and 
pointed to the broad range of Homer’s language and storytelling. Some have attempted 
to identify passages of various provenances and to map out the convergence of all of this 
into an epic that presents itself as “Panhellenic” (see e.g. Lang 1995). Such histories 
inevitably reason back from the finished product that reaches us by way of the manuscript 
tradition. The finished product that lay before “Plutarch” was much the same as our own, 
and it was his conclusion that, linguistically at least, the Homeric poems were Athenian. 

How this situation came about remains obscure. At some point — whether thanks to 
Peisistratus in the sixth century or to Pericles in the fifth (Lamberton 1997, 41 with n. 14) — 
performances of Homer came to be a part of Athens’s greatest and most patriotic festival, 
the Panathenaia. It is difficult to assess the importance of this move: by the fourth century, 
certainly, rhapsodes skilled in the recitation of Homer traveled from city to city plying their 
trade (Plato, Jon). Perhaps Athens was the first or one of the first to make the recitation of 
Homer a regular part of a civic festival, but this is far from certain. Surely, more than one 
polis had its “own” text of Homer, as the scattered evidence for the “political” texts of the 
Hellenistic period (and perhaps earlier) shows. But once again, the preserved literature 
makes possible the (hypothetical) reconstruction of only one of these local texts, the 
Athenian one (Bolling 1950), and this reconstruction was based on the conviction that 
the Athenian Homer could be dated to Peisistratus in the sixth century and represented the 
ancestor of all others, the ur-text of Homer. 

Attic vase painting began in the seventh century to develop a repertory of Homeric 
scenes unparalleled in other graphic traditions, but then the range of Attic vase painting in 
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general is unparalleled, so that we have no other local tradition to compare to the 
Athenians’ Homeric vases. In the Hellenistic period, when painted vases were dying out 
and being replaced to some extent by moldmade relief bowls, Homeric scenes are again 
conspicuous, but the bulk of them seem not to be of Athenian origin. 

A similar story could be told about Athenian literature and the prominence of imitations 
and adaptations of Homeric material in its emergence. In the tragedies, for instance, 
Homeric stories seem to have had a more prominent place in Aeschylus than in Sophocles 
or Euripides, though in this very special example of the transition from epic storytelling to 
more complex and specifically literate art forms, all of the surviving tragedians would seem 
to have selected plots from other early epic and mythological traditions, avoiding competi- 
tion (if indeed that was possible) with the Homeric material. Moreover, the literature of 
Athens so dominates our view of Greek literature generally that here again we have no other 
body of locally produced material for comparison. 

Is, then, the appropriation of Homer by the Athenians as their own a fantasy, an artifact 
of the dominant position of Athens in the history of Classical Greek culture? An Atheno- 
centric tradition of Greek history would emphatically answer this in the negative, and much 
supporting evidence can be found to suggest that Athens had a special claim to Homer. We 
should nevertheless bear in mind that Athens was only one major polity of the Greeks, and 
the claims of others may have been drowned out by the dominant Athenocentric account. 


Robert Lamberton 


Biographies of Homer 


SMALL BUT diverse collection of surviving ancient texts present accounts of the 
life of Homer, available in standard editions of the epics (i.e. at OCT Homer V, 
184-268). These curious documents were mostly compiled centuries after the 
establishment of the text of the Homeric epics (though frequently drawing on earlier 
material), and provide little if any useful information concerning the concrete and factual 
circumstances of production of the I/iad or the Odyssey. Many readers have seen these works 
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as the product of a sort of “biographical fallacy,” reading the details of their subject’s life 
from the details of his work; since Homeric epic says nothing about Homer himself, the 
ancient biographers of Homer rely instead on other aspects of epic. Homer’s blindness, for 
example (a detail not accepted in all of the Lives) is often thought to be derived from the 
description of the blind bard Demodocus on the isle of the Phaeacians, while the detailed 
descriptions of Ithaca in the Odyssey led some biographers to imagine that Homer had 
visited the island (Lefkowitz 2012). When read as evidence for theories about the compos- 
ition, performance, and transmission of epic, however, these biographies are rich and 
invaluable sources for information and data (Graziosi 2002, Beecroft 2010). For example, 
many of the Lives offer stories which, directly or indirectly, address the question of whether 
Homer used writing to compose his epics. Some make the use of writing explicit, while 
others rule it out by insisting that Homer had been blinded prior to beginning the I/iad and 
Odyssey (Beecroft 2011). 

A number of key biographical elements are found, in one form or another, across many 
or all of the biographies of Homer: a conception that involves rape or happens out of 
wedlock; birth in another city after his mother’s flight from her hometown, extensive 
travel, including time on Chios and/or Samos; blindness, usually coming on later in life; 
stories of the transmission of minor epic works through acts of theft or donation; 
performance of epic in various cities, with details altered to fit local circumstances; 
musical competitions, particularly with Hesiod. A final episode included in most of the 
lives (although denied by some of their authors) has the blind and elderly Homer resting 
on the shore when a group of young boys return from fishing. They tell a riddle: what 
they've caught they throw away; what they didn’t catch they keep. Homer is unable to 
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solve the riddle (the answer turns out to be lice), and dies soon afterwards, of despond- 
ency or other causes. 

The two most important of the biographies of Homer are the Contest Between Homer and 
Hesiod and a Life, attributed (almost certainly incorrectly) to Herodotus. The Contest 
features a frame narrative which refers to the emperor Hadrian and a Delphic response to 
his inquiry as to Homer’s birthplace (the contest over which is a major feature of many of 
the biographies). The main account, which details a poetic competition on the island of 
Euboea between Homer and Hesiod, seems to contradict this frame, as an oracle within it 
offers an alternative birthplace for the poet (los, while Hadrian’s inquiry had produced the 
answer Ithaca). This and other contradictions suggest that the frame was added later to an 
older core narrative, which Friedrich Nietzsche was the first to suggest may have come from 
Alcidamas’s Mouseion, a theory largely supported by later papyrus finds. Alcidamas, in turn, 
may be drawing on still older sources. In the main narrative of the Contest, a King Panedes 
on Euboea invites the two poets to perform a series of tests of improvisational skill, at which 
Homer excels. Panedes then asks each poet to perform his best lines of poetry they have 
written. Hesiod offers lines from Works and Days (383-92) in which the time for reaping is 
indicated by the stars; Homer, a collection of lines from the I/iad (13.126-33, 339-44) 
describing the battleranks of the Achaean soldiers. Again, the audience acclaims Homer 
the victor, but Panedes unexpectedly awards the prize to Hesiod, as a poet of peace rather 
than of war. The whole narrative is rounded out by accounts of various episodes from the 
lives of each poet. 

The scholarly consensus places the authorship of the pseudo-Herodotean Life of Homer 
in the years A.D. 50-150, though many elements of it, notably the epigrams it attributes to 
Homer, are likely much earlier. The style is broadly reminiscent of its claimed author, but 
since details of this Life are inconsistent with the information reported in Herodotus’s 
Histories, the attribution is almost certainly spurious. The pseudo-Herodotean Life is longer 
than any of the other texts, and where many of the others merely enumerate details 
collected from earlier sources, this Life presents a continuous and coherent narrative of 
Homer’s life. Two features of this Life are particularly noteworthy. The earlier portions of 
the Life contain many encounters with men (Mentes, Mentor, Phemius, Tychios) who help 
the young Homer, and who are later honored with inclusion in his epics. Even more 
strikingly, the Life is built around a series of sixteen epigrams. Some of these, like an 
epitaph to Midas, also occur elsewhere attributed to others, but for the most part they are 
known to us only through this Life, and epigrams and biography may have been composed 
in a symbiotic relationship. 

Another eight texts, roughly as long put together as the pseudo-Herodotean Life, round 
out the collection. Two are (probably incorrectly) attributed to Plutarch: the first is a short 
introduction to the text of the I/iad, the second is part of a longer treatise on Homeric 
language and style. The Byzantine encyclopedia the Suda preserves an epitome of biography 
of Homer in the sixth century A.D. Hesychius of Miletus, whose Index of Famous Authors, 
provides much of the Suda’s biographical information. Four other lives are found in the 
manuscripts of Homer. Several manuscripts, including the famous Venetus A, preserve a 
biography of Homer taken from Proclus’s Chrestomathy. The oldest manuscript containing 
the so-called D scholia, in the Bibliotheca Nazionale in Rome, preserves another biog- 
raphy, while two more short biographies are found in a series of manuscripts derived 
from the eleventh-century manuscript in the Spanish royal palace of El Escorial. 
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These biographical essays and notes typically present a range of possibilities for various 
aspects of Homer’s life, rather than relating a coherent account: Hesychius’s biography, for 
example, offers no fewer than twenty possible birthplaces for Homer, including such 
improbable candidates as Athens, Egypt, and Rome, without offering a favorite of its 
own. These shorter works, while less compelling literarily than the Contest and the pseudo- 
Herodotean Life, are especially valuable as sources for ancient speculation about Homer’s 
life and work. 


Alexander Beecroft 


Further Reading 


Graziosi 2002; Beecroft 2010, 2011; Lefkowitz 2012; Bassino 2017. 


Chaucer and Homer 


HAUCER (CA. 1343-1400) knew the reputation of some Homeric characters from 
( other sources: Ulysses from Boethius and perhaps Dante, Penelope from Jerome’s 

Adversus Jovinianum. In the envoy to Troilus and Criseyde (ca. 1386), Chaucer bids 
his “litel book” go kiss the steps where walk “Virgile, Ovide, Omer, Lucan and Stace 
[Statius]” (V, 1792). Chaucer is well read in the work of the four Latin authors, but his 
acquaintance with Homer is much less certain. The line’s high regard for Homer as a 
Classical poet may be derived from a work he translated into prose, Boethius, De Con- 
solatione Philosophiae, Book V metrum 2, and need show no textual knowledge. (The main 
mention of Homer in one of Chaucer’s favorite books, Le Roman de la Rose, lines 7516-18, 
also comes from Boethius). There is an echo of the I/ad’s first line in a stanza of Troilus 
following the Homer tribute (beginning “The wrath,” line 1800, and ending “The fierse 
Achille,” 1806), but this may have reached Chaucer from the hexameter I/ias Latina, 
probably extracted in florilegia. 

Given the general view that Homer’s text would have been unavailable to Chaucer, 
scholars have looked for other sources for his Trojan material; and they are found, alongside 
Homer, represented as statues in Fame’s palace in The House of Fame (lines 1465-9): the late 
Latin pseudohistories of Dictys Cretensis and Dares Phrygius (from whose work comes the 
idea, repeated but not endorsed here by Chaucer’s narrator, that Homer “made lyes” and 
“was to Grekes favorable,” lines 1477-9); and Guido de Columnis, whose thirteenth-century 
Latin prose Historia Destructionis Troiae makes no acknowledgment of its main source, Le 
Roman de Troie by the twelfth-century French poet Benoit de Sainte-Maure (the first to 
develop the love story of Troilus and Briseide, Chaucer’s Criseyde). These are generally 
regarded as Chaucer’s standard sources for the Troy story. 

Strikingly, however, Chaucer follows Guido’s example by making no acknowledgment of 
his main source for Troilus, which is I/ Filostrato by the Tuscan poet and humanist 
Giovanni Boccaccio (1313-1375). This fact is of potentially major interest, for Boccaccio 
was one of the few fourteenth-century writers to have studied Homer closely, at the end of 
his life by learning Greek but originally, in the 1350s and 1360s, in the Latin line-by-line 
translation of both the I/iad and Odyssey by Leontius Pilatus (d. 1366). Boccaccio sent these 
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translations to Petrarch (1304-1374), and they corresponded about them. Petrarch’s letters, 
the Seniles, were known to Chaucer, whose prologue to the Clerk’s Tale paraphrases a 
portion of one. Unusually for a fourteenth-century Englishman, Chaucer was fluent in 
Italian, and traveled to Genoa and Florence on royal business in 1372-1373. He possibly met 
Boccaccio there, and almost certainly began the engagement with Boccaccio’s work that 
was to culminate in Troilus and the Knight’s Tale. It is therefore not inconceivable that 
Chaucer may have been the only English poet of his day to have seen or even consulted the 
full Latin translations of Homer by Leontius Pilatus. Though the evidence is slight, 
Chaucer’s Troilus envoy displays a high and unusually unqualified regard for Homer (“gret 
Omer” in House of Fame) as a Classical precursor. Rather than taking its lead from the usual 
medieval sources, it is plausibly best seen as shadowing Boccaccio’s footsteps. 


David Lawton 


Dante and Homer 


ANTE LOVED Homer deeply without having read him. Homer appears as a 
D character at a foundational moment in the Divine Comedy, at the head of “the 
beautiful school” of Classical poets in Limbo (da bella scola, Inferno 4.94). 
Although they died pagan and were not saved, these poets — named here are Virgil, Horace, 
Ovid, and Lucan — were virtuous enough not to be damned (34-42): once “people of great 
worth” (gente di molto valore, 44), they are now “grand shades” (grand’ ombre, 83). This is 
emphasized in dense language of “honor(ing)” (orrevol, 72; onori, 73; onranza, 74; onrata, 76; 
onorate, 803; onore, 93; onore, 100), the final instance of which follows the Inferno’s only 
“smile” (99). Theologically, it is remarkable that Dante’s Limbo contains anyone but 
unbaptized infants (and previously Hebrew saints, now harrowed, 52-63), a fortiori pagans. 
So positive is this depiction that the poets radiate “a fire / that defeats a hemisphere of the 
darkness” (un _foco / ch’emisperio di tenebre vincia, 68-9) that otherwise pervades Hell. 
Homer is singled out: he is the only one who speaks; he carries a sword, signifying 
his esteemed I/iad (86); and he is called “master” and “sovereign poet” (sire, 87; poeta 
sovrano, 88), “the lord of highest poetry, / soaring above the others as the eagle flies” (segnor 
de Valtissimo canto / che sovra li altri com’ aquila vola, 95-6). This status is confirmed later, 
in Purgatory, when Virgil tells Statius that certain Romans are in Limbo with Homer, 
“whom the Muses nourished more than any other” (che le Muse lattar pin ch’ altri mai, 
Purgatorio, 22.102). The context emphasizes Homer’s value, since Statius, who has been 
saved, models how, for Dante, love of pagan poetry may be reconciled with Christian 
belief. Indeed, no less a figure than Beatrice — Dante’s lifelong muse and the human agent 
behind the pilgrimage (Inferno 2.52114) — is described in Homeric terms: her “noble and 
laudable bearing” recalls “these words from the poet Homer: ‘She seemed to be the 
daughter not of a mortal man, but of a god” (si nobili e laudibili portamenti, che certo di 
lei si potea dire quella parola del poeta Omero: “Ella non parea figliuola d'uomo mortale, ma di 
deo,” Vita Nuova 2.8). 
Thus Dante values Homer not just for his poetry but in remarkably close connection 
with a Christian spiritual journey. Similar praise is found elsewhere (e.g. at Convivio 1.7.15, 
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the Psalms), as are Homeric themes, images, and characters (e.g. Achilles, Hector, Ulysses). 
Such reception can even be unconscious, since Dante’s knowledge of Homer is entirely 
secondhand. Like most of his contemporaries in Europe, Dante did not read Greek or have 
access to Homeric texts. Instead, Dante knew Homer through intermediating authors, 
mostly in Latin (but does not seem to have read any of the Latin retellings of Homer’s 
story, such as the I/ias Latina). For example, the description of Beatrice noted above, 
originally Iliad 24.258—-9 (ov5é é@Ket / avdpdg ye Bvyntod mais Eupevat GAA OEoi0) 
reached Dante in a translation of Aristotle’s Nicomachean Ethics (neque videbatur viri 
mortalis puer existere sed dei, 7.1.1145a, cf. Convivio 4.20.4 and Monarchia 2.3.9). Dante’s 
Homer is thus entirely a product of the Latin tradition, including some direct reading of 
ancient authors and extensive use of postclassical works. 

This complex mode of reception is embodied in the Comedy’s Ulysses (Inferno 26.49-27.3). 
Ulysses is grouped with “false councilors” who misled themselves and others by mistaking 
their human intellect for truth (26.58—-63 and 112-23). This recalls Roman depictions of 
Ulysses as an “inventor of crimes” (scelerum ... inventor, Aen. 2.163), “savage,” “dreadful,” and 
“hard” (saevus, 3.273; dirus, 2.261 and 762; durus, 2.7), and other figures like Julius Caesar 
(Inferno 26.112-13 after Lucan Pharsalia 1.299), in contrast with Virgil’s selfless, pius Aeneas. 
Ulysses is linked to other originally Greek stories: he is trapped in fire with Diomedes 
(Inferno. 26.55-7), which the pilgrim likens to the burning of Eteocles’ and Polyneices’ bodies 
(54, after Statius Thebaid 12.429-32 and Lucan Pharsalia 1.551-2) and which Virgil considers 
punishment for the Trojan horse (Inferno 58-60, after Aen. 2), getting Achilles to abandon 
Deidamia (Inferno 61-2, after Statius Achilleid 1.846ff ), and stealing the Palladium (Inferno 
63, after Aen. 2.163-9). Finally, Ulysses’ sailing west out of the Mediterranean and espying 
Purgatory (Inferno 26.130-5) can be read as pride before a fall like Adam and Eve’s (Paradise 
26.115—17, recalling Inferno 26.107-9). His punishment may suggest Dante correcting his own 
earlier thinking: Ulysses’ conclusion, that we “were made ... to pursue virtue and know- 
ledge” (fatti ... per seguir virtute e canoscenza, 119-20), recalls the Aristotelian opening of the 
Convivio, “All men naturally desire knowledge” (tutti li uomini naturalmente desiderano di 
sapere, 1.1.1). 

And yet Ulysses has strongly positive aspects: the pilgrim “desires” to go to him (Inferno 
26.69) and “prays” fervently to hear him speak (priego, ripriego, priego ... mille, 65-6); and 
Virgil, judging the “prayer ... worthy / of much praise” (/a ... preghiera é degna/ di molta 
loda, 70-1), solicits Ulysses more respectfully than any other sinner, hoping he himself has 
earned Ulysses’ good will (73-81). Remarkably, just as Dante in the Convivio describes 
Beatrice in Homeric language, the Comedy’s pilgrim describes Beatrice’s epiphany in 
language first applied to Ulysses: when Beatrice appears, the pilgrim “recognizes the signs 
of an ancient flame” (conosco i segni dell antica fiamma, Purgatory 30.48, after Aen. 4.23), 
echoing how Ulysses is described as “the greater horn of the ancient flame” (lo maggior corno 
de la fiamma antica, Inferno 26.85). ‘Thus Ulysses can be read positively: he is indeed a 
“grand shade” like those in Limbo — playing here the role that Homer plays there? — and an 
exemplar of human love of knowledge: a love whose limits are not moral but metaphysical, 
and so whose pursuit is not sinful but a natural expression of our God-given intellect. In 
this way, Ulysses embodies the complexity of Dante’s Homeric receptions: poetically 
positive and theologically remarkable, all the while being philologically secondhand. 


Benjamin Eldon Stevens 
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The Homeric Question 


HO OR what is Homer? Although “Homer” is the traditional name assigned to 

the author of the [/iad and Odyssey, questions have surrounded the origin and 

authorship of the I/iad and Odyssey since antiquity. The so-called Homeric 
Question (in reality, many interrelated questions), which dominated Homeric scholarship 
in the nineteenth century, was largely concerned with authorship and the relationship of the 
Iliad and Odyssey to other known Archaic epic poetry. Did the I/iad and Odyssey have the 
same author? If so, when did he live and how did he compose? How did the poems come to 
be in their current form? Did the composition of the I/iad and Odyssey predate that of the 
poems of the Epic CycLe, or were these poems the raw material with which Homer 
worked? Fierce opposition arose between scholars who believed in Homer, a single genius 
and creator of the two foundational epics of Western literature, and those who saw the 
Homeric texts as the products of potentially many poets composing over many generations. 
Well over a century later, these debates are still with us in various refined versions. 

The Homeric Question evolved out of centuries of speculation about the nature of 
Homeric poetry and its meaning for modern times. The rediscovery of the I/iad and 
Odyssey in Western Europe in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries a.p. after many 
centuries in which the epics were not known in their Greek form, and the revival of interest 
in Greek language and literature that this rediscovery sparked, ushered in an age of marked 
Neoclassicism, in which Greek literature was venerated as the premier form of literary 
expression. In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, however, Homeric poetry became 
the focus of debates concerning originality and genius, the nature of poets and poetry, and 
the relationship of the poet to their culture. In the Querelle des anciens et des modernes 
(“quarrel between Ancients and Moderns”) in the late seventeenth century, literary scholars 
in France and England debated the current debt to antiquity and the extent to which 
contemporary poets should imitate Classical models. In this context an interest in vernacu- 
lar literature began to develop and early theories about the orality of the Homeric poems 
were formulated. Homer was now thought to be a genius, but one that was born and 
composed in a primitive culture. Or alternatively, Homer was the genius that had collected 
the songs of a primitive people into a whole. Some began to question traditional views 
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about Homer as poet and to argue that the Homeric poems were composed orally and 
transmitted over the course of many generations by reciters known as rhapsodes (Bentley 
1713, but see also Aubignac 1715). 

The culture that had given birth to the Homeric epics soon became the center of intense 
inquiry. In 1730, Giambattista Vico published his massive work La scienza nuova seconda, 
which contained within it a book-length discussion entitled “Della discoverta del vero 
Omero” (“On the Discovery of the True Homer”). Vico argued that poetry is the expression 
of the culture that produces the poet and that the Homeric epics represent the collective 
mind of the Greeks. Homer was a man of the people who had inherited an oral tradition 
based on historical events in the distant past. Vico’s views were enormously influential, and 
coincided with a growing interest in folk poetry across Europe. 

The Homeric Question emerged out of these debates. A key development occurred in 
1788, when Jean Baptiste Gaspard d’Ansse de Villoison published the tenth-century 
Venetus A codex manuscript of the I/iad of Homer (codex Marcianus Graecus 822 
[= 454]) and the eleventh-century Venetus B (codex Marcianus Graecus 821 [= 453]). These 
manuscripts contain a wealth of scholia, those marginal and interlinear notes that accom- 
pany the text of Homer in a wide variety of manuscripts and that derive ultimately from the 
Alexandrian scholars of antiquity. From the scholia we learn of textual readings attributed 
to the texts of various cities (some as far away as Marseilles), texts in the collection of 
individuals, texts called “common” or “standard,” and texts that are called “more refined.” 
Meanings of words are debated, mythological information adduced, interpretations of 
obscure passages offered. These comments are attributed to such important Ptolemaic 
and Roman scholars as Zenodotus, Aristarchus of Samothrace, Aristophanes of Byzan- 
tium, Didymus, and Aristonicus (SCHOLIA; EARLY EDITIONS). The works from which 
these comments are excerpted, moreover, are now lost. With the publication of the Venetus 
A and B, Homeric scholars of the late eighteenth century suddenly found themselves 
blessed with a treasure trove of information about what scholars of Alexandrian and Roman 
times knew about Homer. It seemed that it would now be possible to reconstruct an 
original poet Homer and Homer's original text, and that all of the Homeric questions could 
be solved (Nagy 1997b, 106). 

In the wake of Villoison’s publication of the Venetus A and B, Friedrich August Wolf 
published a very different work. In his influential Prolegomena ad Homerum of 1795, Wolf 
argued that the Homeric poems had been transmitted by rhapsodes in an oral tradition that 
had corrupted the texts irreparably over time. For this reason, the true and genuine text of 
Homer could never be recovered. Whereas Villoison had argued that the scholia in these 
manuscripts helped to stabilize the text of the I/iad and allow us to get closer to an assumed 
“original,” Wolf argued that the scholia and the multiple readings they offered destabilized 
the text and rendered the recovery of Homer’s own words impossible. Although many of 
the claims made by Wolf had been maintained by others before him, Wolfs Prolegomena 
led to an intensification of the debates of the eighteenth century and fueled those of the 
nineteenth. 

Building on the work of Wolf, the Analysts of the nineteenth century understood the 
received texts of the I/iad and Odyssey to be each an accretion around an original Homeric 
core, and they took as their task the separation of the contribution by later (and always 
considered substandard) pseudo-Homeric poets and editors, who were said to be respon- 
sible for perceived inconsistencies and other infelicities. ‘The poems of the Epic Cycle, by 
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contrast, were viewed by Analysts as the ancient raw material out of which the original 
Homeric poems were crafted. From the perspective of Analysis, the Cyclic epics were older 
than, but inferior to, “authentic” Homeric epic. But Wolf's relatively brief remarks also 
paved the way for a competing theory. Bentley had asserted long before Wolf that Homeric 
poetry originally consisted of loosely connected songs that were gathered together in an epic 
poem under the direction of the Athenian tyrant Peisistratos, five hundred years after they 
were composed (see Bentley 1713:18). Inspired by Wolf, Karl Lachmann published influen- 
tial papers that sought to prove that our I/iad consists of eighteen individual “lays” that were 
stitched together in the time of Peisistratos (Lachmann 1847). This view, which was built 
on Wolfs arguments about the loosely connected nature of Homeric poetry in its earliest 
phases (see e.g. Wolf [1795] 1985, 137 [chapter 33]), was the starting point for a century’s 
worth of debate among Analyst scholars about the number and relative chronology of the 
individual lays. 

The opposition to the Analytical approach that was quick to develop came to be termed 
the “Unitarian” position, after the idea that the canonical epics by and large display a 
dramatic unity that is inconsistent with the wholesale manipulation of the narratives put 
forward by the Analysts. In the view of the first generations of Unitarians, the literary and 
artistic success of the canonical poems (i.e. the I/iad and Odyssey) created a kind of cottage 
industry of Trojan War poetry (the poems of the Epic Cycle) that was intended to flesh out 
the Homeric story. Rather than the ancient raw material from which Homer created the 
Iliad and Odyssey, the early Unitarians understood the poems of the Epic Cycle to have been 
inspired by and wholly dependent on these poems. In this view, the name of Homer 
became attached to some of the Cyclic epics through what was essentially an act of forgery, 
an attempt by later and lesser poets to insert their own creations into the canon. Other epics 
had certainly preceded the canonical ones, but the monumental genius of Homer so 
transcended the traditions out of which they grew that all else was either never written 
down or quickly lost; some time later, in the wake of the Homeric revolution, lesser poets 
fashioned the Cyclic poems in order to fill in the narrative space around the I/iad and 
Odyssey. 

By the early twentieth century, Unitarian scholars perceived the poetry of the I/iad and 
Odyssey to be layered but also uniform, traditional but also dynamic and creative — the work, 
it seemed to them, of a master poet who was responsible for the sophisticated design and 
emotionally affective content of our I/iad and Odyssey. What they lacked was an anthropo- 
logically defensible model for the generation of such a unified tradition. It was in the 1930s, 
when Mi_mMan Parry and his assistant ALBERT Lorp went to Yugoslavia to study the 
oral epic tradition that then still flourished there, that the Homeric poems began to be 
understood as not only traditional but ora/— that is, as products of performance rather than 
composition through the technology of writing (Nagy, FRom Sone To Text; Ebbott, 
Homeric Epic 1n PERFORMANCE; Martin, Homer 1n A WorLD oF Sone). Of 
course, scholars before Parry and Lord (notably Bentley, Wolf, and Lachmann) had 
proposed that the I/iad and Odyssey were composed orally, but never before had the system 
by which such poetry could be composed been demonstrated, nor were the implications of 
the creative process truly explored. In two expeditions to the former Yugoslavia in 
1933-1935, Parry and Lord collected 12,544 songs, stories, and conversations from 169 singers 
of the South Slavic epic song tradition. Albert Lord took additional trips in the 1950s and 
1960s. No two of the songs collected are exactly alike, nor do any two of the singers have 
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exactly the same repertoire. These singers composed extremely long epic poems in perform- 
ance. In order to do this they drew on a vast storehouse of traditional themes and phrases 
that worked within the meter or rhythm of the poetry. That is to say, they created and used 
what are now called formulas to build each verse as they went along, instead of employing 
individual words memorized in a fixed order (FoRMULA). Just as formulas are the building 
blocks of a line in performance, themes are the larger components that make up songs. 
Parry and Lord observed that this performance method results in each song being a new 
composition, which is the reason why no two songs that Parry and Lord recorded were ever 
exactly the same. Parry and Lord applied this fieldwork to the Homeric poems by analogy. 
They were able to show that the workings of the South Slavic system reveal a great deal 
about how the J/iad and Odyssey were likely composed. 

The work of Parry and Lord offered a new way of approaching the question. Parry 
himself was inspired to his approach to the epics “on the day when I became aware of the 
similarity of the styles of the I/iad and Odyssey, the fragments of the Epic Cycle, and the 
oldest of the Homeric Hymns” (Parry 1971: ; Homeric Hymns). Although it took some 
time for the significance of the “oralist” approach to be appreciated, the findings of Parry 
and Lord effectively eliminated the Analyst approach, at least in its pure formulation, as a 
viable reconstruction of the early epic tradition. For if the texts derived from an oral 
tradition, they must logically originate in performances that would each give rise to a 
singular — unified — narrative. The oral background of the epics had been a subject of the 
scholarly discussion about the poems even before Wolf, but Parry and Lord established the 
statistical and comparative methodologies by which an orally derived narrative could be 
distinguished from a narrative composed with the aid of writing. The essential integrity of 
the received texts could be seen in their deployment of everything from noun-epithet pairs 
and type scenes to such universal oral storytelling devices as ring structure (Type SCENE; 
Rinc ComposITIOn). 

With the recognition of the significance of oral poetics for the study of early 
Greek poetry, then, the Unitarians had won the day. Those scholars — mainly German — 
sympathetic to the Analyst project reformulated their approach, which has come to be 
known as “Neo-Analysis.” Neoanalysts accept that the received texts are “unitary” insofar as 
they are products of an oral performance tradition, but hold that they embed traces of other 
stories and alternative versions of their own stories; the early Greek epics are, in the 
memorable phrase of Christos Tsagalis, “oral palimpsests” (Tsagalis 2008). The method- 
ology of Neoanalysis often includes a kind of source criticism rooted in a rigorous 
examination of the evidence for the Cyclic epics, which, in the forms in which they were 
known from at least the fifth century on, are viewed as later than the I/iad and Odyssey, 
though the stories they tell are older than those in the Homeric epics. The canonical and 
Cyclic epics took shape within the same overall tradition, but the I/iad and Odyssey ceased to 
evolve before the Cyclic epics did, and influenced the forms in which the latter circulated in 
the millennium before they were lost (Marks, Epic Trapitions). Attention to these 
facts allows the distinction of traditions that contributed characters, themes, and stories to 
the formation of the unitary texts (see e.g. Tsagalis 2o11). 

Other scholars, whose approach builds more directly on the work of Parry and Lord, 
have embraced what is an at least superficially similar view of this relationship. Specifically, 
it is held that a process of Panhellenization led the canonical traditions to focus on 
characters, stories, practices, and other themes that appealed to most or all Greeks, while 
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the more regionally oriented Cyclic epics were under no such pressure (Nagy, FRoM SONG 
To Text; PANHELLENISM). At some point, as the various traditions were evolving, the 
greater popularity of the more Panhellenic epics and the increasingly defined circumstances 
of their performance led to a fixation of the text and to the commitment of the I/iad and 
Odyssey to writing; only later were the less Panhellenic epics written down, with the result 
that the latter had more time to evolve. One facet of this continued evolution on the part of 
the Cyclic traditions was a reaction to the authority of the I/iad and Odyssey: those portions 
of the Trojan War that dealt with the conflict between Achilles and Agamemnon and the 
return of Odysseus were in large part ceded to the Homeric tradition, while the other epics 
focused on one or another part of the story. Hence the parallel with the Neoanalysts’ 
position: from both perspectives, the Cyclic epics retained themes that had been abandoned 
by Homeric tradition, in which respect the stories they tell and/or their ways of telling them 
are relatively older than is the case with the I/iad and Odyssey. On the other hand, the 
Homeric textual tradition began before, and was able to influence the contours of, the 
textual traditions of the Cyclic epics. There was nothing inevitable about these processes, 
which will have been, in a sense, epiphenomena of such larger cultural currents in ancient 
Greece as the precocious development of Ionia and its subsequent domination by Lydia and 
Persia, and the rise of Athens. The Cyclic epics themselves show evidence of some measure 
of Panhellenicity (on which see Marks 2008) and there is no reason to believe that the 
impact of the I/iad and Odyssey was such as immediately to deauthorize or otherwise 
impinge on the Cyclic traditions (Burgess 2001, 130-31). 


Casey Dué and Jim Marks 
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For more detailed accounts of the Homeric Question and the Analyst and Unitarian approaches 
to the text, see the introduction by Adam Parry to the collected works of his father Milman 
Parry (1971) as well as Turner 1997. On the work of Parry and Lord, its implications, and its 
legacy in Homeric scholarship, see the introduction by Mitchell and Nagy to the second 
edition of Lord [1960] 2000, Foley 1997, and Dué and Ebbott 2010. For overviews of 
Neoanalysis, see Clark 1986; for the relationship between orality and Neoanalysis, see 
Kullmann 1991, Willcock 1997, Burgess 2006, Tsagalis 2011, and Montanari 2012. 


Milman Parry 


ILMAN Parry (1902-1935) was an assistant professor in the Classics Department 
| \ / at Harvard University when he died at the age of thirty-three. A pioneer in the 
study of oral epic traditions, he is best known for his argument that Homeric 
poetry originated from a formulaic system that he described as the “language of oral poetry” 
(Parry 1932; Formuta). In describing this formulaic system, which he liked to call 
“Homeric diction,” he noted that it was relatively “free of phrases which, having the same 
metrical value and expressing the same idea, could replace one another” (Parry 1930, 86 
[= Parry 1971, 276]). Testing this description by applying it to living oral traditions that he 
studied in the course of the fieldwork he undertook in the former Yugoslavia, Parry went on 
to argue that this diction evolved to serve the needs of oral traditional poets composing 
rapidly in performance (Ebbott, Homeric Epic 1n PERFORMANCE). 

After earning the degrees of BA and MA at the University of California, Berkeley, Parry 
was admitted into a program that led to his Doctorat és lettres at the Sorbonne in Paris, and 
his research there engaged him in a wide variety of interdisciplinary contacts. A notable 
influence on his work was the comparative methodology of the linguist Antoine Meillet. In 
Parry’s 1928 thesis on the traditional epithet in Homeric diction, he pointedly cites Meillet, 
whose Origines indo-européennes des métres grecs appeared in 1923: 


Homeric epic is entirely composed of formulae handed down from poet to poet. An 
examination of any passage will quickly reveal that it is made up of lines and fragments 
of lines that are reproduced word for word in one or several other passages. And even lines, 
parts of which are not found in another passage, have the character of formulae, and it is 
doubtless pure chance that they are not attested elsewhere. (Meillet 1923, 61, as quoted in 
Parry 1928, 10 [= Parry 1971, 8-9]) 


In his thesis, Parry offers his own definition of formula as “an expression, regularly used, 
under the same metrical conditions to express an essential idea” (Parry 1928, 16 [= Parry 
1971, 13]). 
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Parry’s 1928 doctoral dissertation is a most insightful demonstration of the economy and 
traditionality of Homeric diction, but even Parry himself did not fully grasp the implica- 
tions of his work until he went to Yugoslavia (accompanied by ALBERT Lorp) to observe 
and analyze, “in the field,” the living oral traditions of South Slavic song and poetry. It was 
in the context of this fieldwork that Parry came to understand that Homeric poetry was not 
only traditional, but oral — that is, composed anew every time in performance, by way of a 
sophisticated system of traditional phraseology. In an unfinished work entitled Cor Huso: 
A Study of Southslavic Song (published in Parry 1971, 437-78) Parry writes: 


My first studies were on the style of the Homeric poems and led me to understand that so 
highly formulaic a style could be only traditional. I failed, however, at the time to 
understand as fully as I should have that a style such as that of Homer must not only be 
traditional but also must be oral. It was largely due to the remarks of my teacher 
M. Antoine Meillet that I came to see, dimly at first, that a true understanding of 
the Homeric poems could only come with a full understanding of the nature of oral 


poetry. (Parry 1971, 439) 


For Parry, witnessing the workings of a living oral epic song tradition was a paradigm shift. 
By analogy with the South Slavic tradition, the workings of the Homeric system of 
composition became clear to him. (For more on Parry’s fascination with Cor Huso — “Blind 
Huso” — a singer of a previous generation who was credited by many of the singers Parry 
interviewed as being the teacher of their teacher, see ALBERT Bates Lorp.) 

In two phases of travel to the former Yugoslavia, 1933-1935, Parry and his assistant Albert 
Lord together collected songs, stories, and conversations from singers who were practition- 
ers of the South Slavic oral traditions. These singers were accustomed to compose long epic 
poems in performance, drawing on a vast storehouse of traditional themes and phrases that 
operated within the built-in meter or rhythm of the poetry. In this method of performance, 
each song resulted in a new composition, which is the reason why no two songs that Parry 
and Lord recorded were ever exactly the same. Each song was a multiform of a notional 
song that never existed in any single “original” form. 

Parry and Lord applied to Homeric poetry the insights they learned from their fieldwork 
in the former Yugoslavia, seeking to show how the workings of South Slavic oral poetics are 
comparable to the formulaic system that generated the Homeric I/iad and Odyssey. Parry 
had planned a series of publications based on his fieldwork and on his subsequent analysis 
of Homeric poetry, but his project was cut short by his premature death. As we can see from 
what survives of his writings, Parry did not have the chance to follow through on all the 
implications of his fieldwork, but he had already established, even in his initial analyses of 
Homeric diction in the 1920s and 1930s, that the Homeric text originated from a formulaic 
system. Such an origin, as he saw, could be explained as a complex process, ongoing over 
time in the context of countless reperformances-in-composition. Accordingly, Homeric 
diction could not be attributed to any one poet: 


A single man or even a group of men who set out in the most careful way could not make 
even a beginning at such an oral diction. It must be the work of many poets over many 
generations. When one singer ... has hit upon a phrase which is pleasing and easily used, 
other singers will hear it, and then, when faced at the same point in the line with the need 
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of expressing the same idea, they will recall it and use it. If the phrase is good poetically and 
so useful metrically that it becomes in time the one best way to express a certain idea in a 
given length of verse, and as such is passed on from one generation of poets to another, it 
has won a place for itself in the oral diction as a formula. But if it does not suit in every way, 
or if a better way of fitting the idea to the verse and the sentence is found, it is straightaway 
forgotten, or lives only for a short time, since with each new poet and with each new 
generation of poets it must undergo the two-fold test of being found pleasing and useful. 
In time the needed number of such phrases is made up: each idea to be expressed in the 
poetry has its formula for each metrical need, and the poet, who would not think of trying 
to express ideas outside the traditional field of thought of the poetry, can make his 
verses easily by means of a diction which time has proved to be the best. (Parry 1932, 7 8 
[= Parry 1971, 330]) 


In the same context, Parry writes: “The fame of a singer comes not from quitting the 
tradition but from putting it to the best use” (Parry 1932, 14 [= Parry 1971, 335]). 

Parry’s understanding of Homeric diction as a formulaic system laid the groundwork for 
Albert Lord to demonstrate the mechanics of composition-in-performance. Lord and 
subsequent scholars went on to explicate further the actual poetics of oral traditional poetry 
(Muellner, Homeric Poetics). Not all of the implications of Parry’s fieldwork, as 
articulated initially by Parry himself before his death and later by Albert Lord, have yet 
been adequately pursued, though a wealth of research has by now been devoted to refining 
Parry’s initial findings about the economy of Homeric diction and about the nature of the 
Homeric formula. 

In considering the overall reception of Parry’s work, a strain of resistance can still be 
detected. There are those who think that Parry's work somehow minimizes the artistry of 
Homeric poetry or that the principles he outlined undervalue the creativity of poets 
composing in this medium. There are also those who seem to accept Parry’s findings but 
seek to amend significant aspects of his arguments. 

On the other hand, there are those who have found in Parry’s work a way forward. Parry’s 
understanding of oral poetry as a special language with a grammar of its own is not 
incompatible with seeing creativity and artistry in the use of such language. Such use of 
language in Homeric poetry can be seen as the culmination of a poetic tradition that was 
many centuries in the making. Because of Milman Parry, readers can approach the J/iad and 
Odyssey diachronically as evolving poetic traditions, while at the same time appreciating 
synchronically a kind of poetry that comes alive only in the moment of performance. 


Casey Dué and Gregory Nagy 


Further Reading 


Parry 1928, 1930, 1932, 1971. 


Plato and Homer 


N THE Republic, Socrates observes that “there is an old quarrel between philosophy and 

poetry” (Rep. 607b5-6). Plato, true to the role widely attributed to him as a participant 

in this quarrel, levies polemics against poetry in general — and Homer in particular — at 
several points in his corpus. His attitude toward Homer is, however, more complex than 
outright censure. First, what is often called “Plato’s condemnation of poetry” is not 
unmitigated: his dialogues leave open the possibility that certain forms or features of poetry 
may be acceptable. Second, he quotes Homer widely, often as invocations (with whatever 
seriousness) of poetic authority, and in fact provides one of the earliest instances of the 
conventional epithet “divine” for Homer (Jon 530c). Third, Plato’s dialogues are themselves 
poetic, taking the form of elaborate imitations (mimeseis) whose dramatic qualities consti- 
tute much of their lasting appeal. These considerations leave us with a challenging puzzle, 
namely how to reconcile Plato’s castigation of poetry with his appropriation of many of its 
narratives and techniques. 

In Plato’s youth, during the last quarter of the fifth century B.c., Homer was central to 
Athenian pedagogy. While we have only anecdotal evidence to support this assertion, Plato 
would have us believe that Homeric poetry was thought to impart wisdom and virtue to 
those who studied it, and was thus an essential component of civic education. In the words 
of Plato’s Socrates, Homer was “the poet who educated Greece” (Rep. 606e 2). Philosophy, 
on the other hand, was at the time a countercultural enterprise and a relatively new 
undertaking. Thales, the thinker usually credited as the first Greek philosopher, had died 
less than a century before Socrates, Plato’s teacher, was born. An essential feature of this 
fledgling discipline was that it defined itself against the traditional source of wisdom, 
namely poetry, which claimed authority via divine inspiration. Philosophers sought to 
develop a countervailing method of arriving at knowledge, one that relied on new tools: 
reason, empirical observation, and logical argument. 

That poetry constituted the core of Athenian education raised the stakes significantly in 
regard to whether poetry in fact bestows wisdom and virtue. If it does not, then those who 
look to poetry for their education are at risk of being taught potentially harmful falsehoods. 
Further, philosophy and Homeric poetry represent distinct and conflicting worldviews, as 
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the former seeks knowledge through reasoned argument and the latter offers the wisdom of 
traditional stories. This is not a merely methodological difference, since the conclusions 
drawn by these different methodologies will often disagree. A century before Plato, for 
example, the philosopher Xenophanes of Colophon had attacked traditional Homeric 
theology from a broadly anthropological position, drawing from cross-cultural observation 
to argue that representations of the gods are culturally determined, rather than reflective of 
universal truth (Frr. B14z-16, DK). The “quarrel” between philosophy and poetry, then, is a 
conflict with far-reaching implications and was inherited and revived, not fabricated, by 
Plato. This, at least, is what he would have us believe (Most 2011). 

Plato engages with poetry in nearly every one of his works, whether by treating poetry as 
an explicit subject of inquiry, by quoting Homer and other poets, or by employing various 
poetic devices. It is in two dialogues in particular, however, the Jon and the Republic, that he 
develops systematic polemics against Homeric poetry. 

The Jon presents in its titular character a Homeric rhapsode, a professional reciter of 
Homeric poetry who claims that his excellence extends beyond his skills at performance: 
Ion asserts that he is also a preeminent exegete of the poems he performs, and declares that 
Homer speaks best (in the sense of “most truly”) of all the poets (Jon. 530b5—531d10). To 
interpret and assess Homeric poetry, however, one must be knowledgeable about the 
subjects described in Homeric poetry. Otherwise, one would be incapable of adjudicating 
between Homer’s depiction of a given subject and another poet’s depiction of the same 
subject. Socrates, Ion’s interlocutor, seizes on this point to generate the following argument: 
(1) to speak of something well (in the sense of what one says being frve), one must have 
knowledge of what one speaks about; (2) Homer speaks about a great many technical 
subjects, such as chariot-racing, warfare, medicine, and divination; (3) Ion cannot defens- 
ibly claim to have the requisite knowledge in these specialized fields (he is not a charioteer, a 
general, a physician, or a diviner); therefore (4) Ion speaks falsehoods about Homer, or at 
least gives no reasons to believe he speaks the truth. 

This same argument can be applied to Homer himself (and to poets more generally). 
Homer was a master poet; he was of a master general, a master diviner, and so on. Thus, 
the argument goes, Homeric poetry is only capable of reliably transmitting knowledge 
about poetry gua poetry, not the myriad other subjects that it depicts, technical and 
otherwise (e.g. virtue, the gods, human nature, etc.). To use Homeric poetry as a broad 
educational tool, then, puts the student in danger of coming to hold false beliefs. Since the 
Platonic Socrates’ primary objective is to discern the truth, and since knowing the truth is 
required for virtue according to his scheme, Homeric poetry is, on this view, highly 
unsuitable for educational use. 

Though the arguments given in the Repubddic differ from those in the Jon, a problematic 
connection to the truth constitutes poetry’s primary flaw in both dialogues. In Books II 
and III, the shortcomings of poetry for the education of the “guardians” of the Ra/lipolis 
are confronted. Specific passages of Homeric and Hesiodic poetry are rejected on the 
charge that they impart false ideas (e.g. the fear of death) and champion pernicious ideals 
(because they portray exemplary figures — e.g. gods and heroes — acting in morally 
reprehensible ways). The solution, for the Aal//ipolis at any rate, is the replacement of 
Homeric and Hesiodic poetry by a poetry confined to the praise of virtue. This new 
poetry, it is argued, will reliably produce virtuous citizens. The scheme, as one might 
expect, has had its critics. 
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The Republic's final argument against poetry — or rather against mimesis — is found in 
Book X. Here, as in the Jon, the need for a poet to know his subject matter is emphasized 
(Rep. 598e). Then, again as in the Jon, it is shown that poets do not possess such knowledge, 
though the reasons given in support of this claim are novel. Three categories of craft are 
outlined: the divine, the mortal, and the imitative or “mimetic” (Rep. 596a—6orb). The 
divine craftsman (god) creates the Form (Platonic Idea) of an object, for example the deing 
of a chair, the “what-it-is-to-be” a chair. The mortal craftsman creates a specific object that 
is somehow modeled after this Form, as when a carpenter makes a chair. The poet or 
painter in turn creates an “image” based on the appearance of the mortal craftsman’s 
creation, as when a painter creates the image of a specific chair on the canvas. The mimetic 
craftsman’s product is thus far removed from the truth — “three times removed from reality” 
according to Socrates (599a). The divine craftsman creates the prototype, the enduring and 
truly existent object and the mortal craftsman models his creation on that, but the artist 
merely copies the appearance of the mortal craftsman’s creation; he has no direct access to 
the Form in question. Homeric poetry, then, to the extent that it is mimetic, must be 
rejected as having a problematically unreliable connection to the truth. 

This critique of poetry does not, however, constitute the wholesale rejection of poetry 
that it is sometimes taken to be. For one thing, Plato leaves open the possibility of a defense 
on behalf of Homeric poetry (Rep. 607cr1-5), and this defense was in fact undertaken by later 
Platonists (notably Proclus and later Ficino), giving rise to a “Platonic poetics,” a contra- 
diction in terms if one were to look only at the arguments in the Platonic corpus itself. 
Furthermore, Plato’s attitude toward poetry — as well as his conception of “mimesis” — 
contains inconsistencies even within the Republic. In Books II and HI, “mimetic” poetry 
refers to poetry in which the poet impersonates a character, as for example in a play, or in 
the many speeches of the J/iad. In this part of the Republic, poetry gua poetry is viewed as 
educationally useful, so long as the poetic narratives represent the gods as they truly are 
(wholly good), refrain from lamentations and immoderation, and include mimesis only 
when the characters to be imitated are virtuous people engaged in virtuous acts (Rep. 
398b1-3). 

That Plato quotes Homer in the majority of his dialogues — in most instances without a 
corresponding polemic against the poet — provides further incentive for a nuanced concep- 
tion of his relationship to the Homeric tradition. In fact, Plato alludes to, quotes, reworks, 
and employs Homer as confirmation for his own arguments to such an extent that ancient 
commentators believed Plato to be heavily indebted, both stylistically and intellectually, to 
the poetry he lambastes in the Jon and the Republic (Hunter 2012, 38-9). 

Beyond his specifically Homeric indebtedness, Plato’s writings often employ techniques 
that could rightly be called “poetic”: imagery, allegory, simile, and myth, among others. The 
allegory of the cave (Rep. 514a-520a) is a well-known example of “poetic” Platonic writing, 
as is Diotima’s account of love in the Symposium (203b—212c). Plato’s own mimesis, then, is a 
perennially mystifying foil to his “rejection” of poetry and to his demonstration of the 
ontological and epistemological defects of mimesis. 


Austen Hall 


Plutarch and Homer 


Y THE year 100 of the Common Era, Homeric citations, echoes, and paraphrases 

had become staple ornaments of Greek rhetorical prose, and this use of Homer was 

only to increase in frequency and complexity in the following centuries. It is, then, 
no surprise that in the Index to the Loeb edition of Plutarch’s Moralia the entry for Homer 
runs to over eleven pages with between 800 and 1,000 entries (Plutarch, Moralia XVI, 
284-96). Citations and references in the Lives are far less frequent (some fifty in all), though 
nonetheless pervasive. Every book of the I/iad and Odyssey is represented, an indication that 
Plutarch, unlike some of the writers of the second sophistic, not only knew both poems in 
their entirety, but was able to pull from memory a huge volume of Homeric verse and apply 
it to various situations as they arose (cf. Kindstrand 1973). 

The nature and distribution of these citations and references provide a map of the uses of 
Homer in the culture of the high empire. Probably the greatest density is to be found in 
Plutarch’s Table Talk, an extensive series of short dialogues on a bewildering variety of 
subjects, mirroring (no doubt in an idealized manner) the symposiac discourse of Plutarch’s 
class and time, in Rome, Athens, Delphi, and his native Chaeroneia. This is doubtless 
where Homer is most at home. The epics were the common intellectual property of all 
literate Greeks and a good measure of a symposiast’s cultural literacy is his ability to cite a 
Homeric verse or two for any occasion. The prominence of Homeric citation in the 
symposiac literature is striking from its beginnings (Plato) to the latest “classical” contribu- 
tor to the genre, Macrobius, where Homeric citations are still conspicuous, but are 
considerably outnumbered by citations of Virgil (“Homerus vester Mantuanus” Saturnalia 
1.16.43). Plutarch’s symposiasts call upon Homer for a wide range of purposes, all suited to 
elegant dinner conversation: a citation may serve as introduction to a discussion of some 
issue relevant to Homer as author — from his vocabulary to the society he describes — or it 
may serve to lead into some larger issue, not limited to the world of Homer, and bearing 
witness to Homer’s knowledge of matters ranging from the divinity of salt (V.10) to the 
development and aging of wine (III.7.655—-66). It is a short step from these evocations of 
Homeric wisdom to what we find in works like the introduction to Homer attributed to 
Plutarch (and probably dating to within a century of his death), where the emphasis is on 
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the breadth and depth of Homer’s knowledge — and, by extension, on the dependence on 
the epics of much that is found in the ancient philosophical tradition (Keaney and 
Lamberton 1996). 

Plutarch was an educator, and much of what he has to say about Homer can be found in 
essays like “How the Young Should Listen to Poetry,” where he makes inroads into the 
question of pedagogical hermeneutics. The student should have the passages of Homer he 
will read selected carefully for him to favor those that provide sound ethical models. He 
should be encouraged to read actively, applying the principles illustrated in the poets to 
other relevant situations. Here again we see the seeds of the polymath Homer of the 
Roman Empire, and catch a glimpse of the process that produced this larger-than-life sage 
whose wisdom gave a new meaning to the traditional (and Platonic) epithet “divine.” 

The Homer of the Lives is closely related to the Homer of the Table Talk and the 
pedagogical works. The evocation of a Homeric passage may serve the obvious purpose of 
rhetorical inflation or expansion of a particularly rich passage (e.g. Pericles 173c—d, identified 
by Flaceliére as a reminiscence of Odyssey 6.42-5) or it may serve as the core of one of 
Plutarch’s characteristic digressions (e.g. Coriolanus 229, on Homeric theology and free 
will). As different as these uses of the I/iad and Odyssey are, it is easy to see how both 
contribute to the Homer that Late Antiquity bequeathed to the Middle Ages and Renais- 
sance, the sage who knew the fate of souls and the structure of the universe, and underneath 
whose rich rhetoric such truths were to be found. 


Robert Lamberton 


Shakespeare and Homer 


N SHAKESPEARE’S day, unlike CHAUCER’s, texts of the I/iad and Odyssey were available 
] in England, primarily in French or Latin versions; the first English Homer translation, 

from the French, was that of Arthur Hall in 1581. There is no sign, however, prior to 
1598 that Shakespeare knew much of Homer, still less that he shared the value put on his 
work by Chaucer. Colin Burrow’s judgement stands: “If Homer had walked on English soil 
in 1597 he would have felt that he had lived in vain” (Burrow 2002, 12). 

In 1598 there appeared the first installments of George Chapman’s translations of Homer 
into English fourteeners, culminating in his publication of the complete I/iad and Odyssey 
in the year of Shakespeare’s death, 1616. Since Chapman was Shakespeare’s distinguished 
contemporary and rival in the theatre, critics have looked for evidence that Shakespeare 
responded to his work. The discussion has centered on Troilus and Cressida, published in 
Quarto in 1609. At this date Shakespeare would have had access only to Chapman’s initial 
Seven Bookes (Iliad 1, 2 and 7-11) and his partial translation of Book 18, Achilles Shield. 
Scholars have nevertheless detected echoes from elsewhere in the I/ad, and Homeric echoes 
not derived from Chapman at all. These are most likely derived from Latin or French 
versions, or from earlier English versions of the Troy story, in particular John Lydgate’s 
Troy Book (1420) and William Caxton’s Recuyell of the Historyes of Troye (the first book ever 
printed in English, in 1473 or 1474, translated from a Burgundian source). While Chap- 
man’s translations probably provided the impetus for Shakespeare to turn his attention to 
the Troy story, his handling of the Trojan theme is far from Homeric — unsurprisingly, 
since the story of Troilus and Cressida does not appear in Homer. 

Shakespeare’s main source is not Homer but Chaucer’s Troilus and Criseyde, with 
supplementary fifteenth-century material from Lydgate and Caxton, and from several 
intervening lost plays. Shakespeare interweaves their love story with the broader narrative 
of the Trojan War itself (a connection Chaucer leaves more in the background), and 
achieves an effect strikingly different from both romance and epic narratives. After three 
acts of intrigue and wit, of rhetorical musings on degree among the Greeks and on value 
among the Trojans, and of scurrilous commentary on human activity by Thersites, Shake- 
speare compresses much of the major plot of love story and war alike, making simultaneous 
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or rendering in rapid review key scenes kept apart in Chaucer (the lovers’ vows — here 
followed almost at once by Cressida’s acceptance of Diomedes as her lover) or in Homer 
(the death of Patroclus — here followed here almost at once by Achilles’ revenge killing of 
Hector). For the latter elements, found in Lydgate and Caxton, he would not have 
needed Homer. 

Whether Shakespeare had some knowledge of Greek (at least of New Testament Koiné) 
remains an open question, though the point is generally pressed hardest by those who 
support the attribution of his work to the Earl of Oxford. In the case of Troilus and Cressida, 
however, such special pleading overlooks more obvious sources, ignores the un-Homeric 
tone and tenor of the play, and gains little or no traction from Shakespeare’s at best limited 
reading of Homer in any language. Outside Troilus, there is nothing else in Shakespeare’s 
work to contradict Burrow’s claim that Shakespeare “may well not have read Homer” at all. 


David Lawton 


Jean de Sponde and Homer 


HE YOUNG Protestant Jean de Sponde was a protégé of Henri de Navarre (the 

future Henri IV) and Théodore de Béze. In 1580, he arrived in Basel from France 

via Geneva. As soon as the following year, he became known for his humanist 
writings: first, some remarks on Adrien Turnébe’s Adversaria, then the Political Pythagorean 
Fragments, which accompanied the edition of Aristotle's Politics by Théodore Zwinger 
(1582); finally, in 1583, he produced an edition of Aristotle’s Organon, as well as the masterly 
annotated edition of the I/iad and the Odyssey he gave to Eusebius Episcopius. In this last 
piece, written in Latin, the young Humanist works from the Homeric text set by Henri 
Estienne (1566) and probably also from Jean Crespin’s Latin translations (1559, 1567), which 
he often reworks to improve. His commentary intends to bring something new without 
neglecting grammatical and lexicological remarks, which he borrows for the major part 
from Eustathios’s commentary on Homer or from the D scholia. The great ambition of 
Sponde’s commentary is to explore the “remarkable notions” (the res insignes) to be found in 
the writings of the first Greek poet. 

To understand what these notions are, it is necessary to keep in mind the relative 
decline of Homer’s popularity in the second half of the sixteenth century, when he finds 
himself overshadowed by his Latin rival, Virgil. Jules-César Scaliger can be said to be 
responsible for this decline, when he violently criticized the Greek poet in his 1561 Poetics. 
The critique was twofold, directed at the coarseness of Homer’s art (his work was but a 
sketch, which Virgil took up and made perfect) and at the impiousness of Homeric 
heroes. Indeed, the gods they worship are barbarous and debauched. In many respects, 
Sponde’s commentary was a reply to Scaliger’s criticisms. The young Protestant Human- 
ist stood up for his beloved Homer and showed that the poet was a master of both virtue 
and rhetoric. 

Homer can be deemed a master of virtue because his poems are full of virtuous 
examples and precepts, wrote Sponde, who devoted himself to bringing to the fore 
memorable (memorabilia), therefore praiseworthy (/audabilia), and therefore admirable 
(admirabilia) scenes, actions, and speeches. Consequently Homer can be considered a 
teacher (Poeta docet) of prudence (prudentia) and courage (fortitudo), which are requisite 
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virtues for kings. Achilles, Ulysses, Agamemnon, but also Penelope the wise wife, or 
Eumaeus the pig-keeper, are but a few instances of virtuous characters in Homeric 
poems. The same poems proffer countless profitable aphorisms: witness the great number 
of sayings taken from them, such as the Unus vir, nullus vir of Erasmus — taken from Iliad 
10.122, it became number 302 of his Adagia. For Sponde, the role of the commentator is to 
lead his reader on the path of Homeric virtue by pointing out to him the good examples 
and leading him away from the bad ones. In this perspective, Sponde focuses specifically 
on the piety of Homeric heroes, by analyzing ritual practices and prayers, but also divine 
interventions among which the supreme god Zeus-Jupiter and his daughter Athena- 
Minerva (the incarnation of Prudentia, and attentive companion to Ulysses, the prudens 
king) occupy privileged positions. The important roles that Homer confers on these two 
divinities allow Sponde to compare at times — always very carefully — the gods of Homer 
and the Christian Trinity. 

Sponde also demonstrates that Homer is a master of rhetoric. The ancient tradition 
(pseudo-Plutarch, Quintilian, Eustathios) already stressed the importance and quality of 
discourse in the Homeric poems. As a probable heir to the practice of rhetorical analysis, 
which prevailed among the Protestants during the Renaissance (Sturm, Melanchthon), 
Sponde specifically focuses his commentary on the analyses of the Homeric characters’ 
speeches. Always desirous of offering his readers new models, the commentator specifies 
the aim, the composition, the arguments, and the effects of speeches such as Agamemnon’s 
or Hector’s exhortations (exhortatio) to the soldiers in the I/iad; or Ulysses’ and Telema- 
chus’s request speeches (fefitio) in the Odyssey; or Hector’s and Odysseus’s speeches of 
reproach (exprobatio), respectively addressed to Paris and to the Suitors; not to mention the 
speeches of the delegation to Achilles in I/iad 9. The Homeric poem as a whole is also seen 
as a discourse in itself; thus, Sponde studies the invocations to the Muses as exordia — pieces 
meant to arouse the audience’s attention. The I/iad and the Odyssey are studied in terms of 
their coherence and their style is highlighted: Sponde considers Homer as the father of 
beautiful expression, ranging from comparison to maxim (elegantiarum parens, Iliad 10, 
commentary on line 8). Where Scaliger thought the world of Virgil’s sublime cadences, 
Sponde shows that e/egantia — which falls under the category of simple style — is the stylistic 
expression best suited to the masterful Homer, and to the simplicity characteristic of 
ancient Greeks. 

Simplicity is what Sponde eventually retains from Homer. Simple, indeed, is the life of 
those princes who roast their own meat (Achilles) and unharness their own horses (Nau- 
sicaa’s brothers) — and this Homeric emphasis on simplicity allows the young Protestant to 
criticize in counterpoint the excess of luxury in vogue among French princes. Simple as well 
is Homer’s poetic language, which addresses everyone, just as the language of the Bible 
does. Simple also is Homer’s poetry of origins, which, far from being but a sketch as 
Scaliger liked to think, reaches perfection when it sings (like the Bible, once again) the 
proximity of men to gods. By now, one will have understood that there is no need to look in 
Sponde’s commentary for allegorical interpretations (especially physical ones) aiming at 
redeeming the gods of Homer. If some of the gods’ doings are condemnable — and severely 
condemned — these mistakes must not darken the real piety of those times, which the 
commentator is close to considering a new golden age. 

Sponde’s commentary had a wide success. European and American libraries still hold 
159 copies of it and it was precisely as a commentator of Homer that Sponde was well 
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known until the twentieth century, when Alan Boase rediscovered his other works in 
French (Boase and Ruchon 1949). In the seventeenth century, though, this success did 
not prove enough to strip the more polite and concise Virgil of his leading position in the 


pantheon of ancient poets. 


Christiane Deloince-Louette 


Further Reading 


Boase and Ruchon 1949; Boase 1977, 1978; Deloince-Louette 2001; Ford 2007; Bizer 2011; Ford 
and Capodieci 2011; Duché-Gavet et al. 2012; Deloince-Louette 2018. 


Vergil and Homer 


ERGIL’S RELATIONSHIP with Homer, especially in the Aeneid, has been a well-worn 

issue of scholarly discussion from the moment the poem entered circulation. In 

fact, the comparisons began even before the Aeneid was finished: Propertius wrote 
of the nascent poem, “something greater than the J/iad is being born” (nescio quid maius 
nascitur Iliade, 2.34.66). Ancient critics were obsessed with Vergil’s manifold debts to 
(or thefts from) Homer and catalogued them in detail, as can be seen with particular clarity 
in Book 5 of Macrobius’s Saturnalia. Even in his own lifetime Vergil had to defend his 
Homeric allusions from his detractors. He is said to have claimed that “it is easier to steal 
the club of Hercules than a line from Homer,” a story that is at least den ¢rovato (Donatus, 
Life of Vergil 46; cf. Macrobius, Saturnalia 5.3.16). 

In the Aeneid Vergil sets out both to imitate and to rival Homer, who serves as his 
primary model in every sense of the word (cf. Servius’s preface). The poem’s first line, arma 
uirumque cano (“arms and the man I sing”), programmatically announces Vergil’s intent to 
incorporate the Iliad (arma) and the Odyssey (uirum) into his own epic. Vergil’s earliest 
interpreters observed that the Aeneid was the equivalent of both Homeric poems (Donatus, 
Life of Vergil 21); in an oversimplified but useful formulation, the first six books correspond 
roughly to the Odyssey, the last six to the I/iad (Servius ad Aen. 7.1, Macrobius, Saturnalia 
5.2.6). But Vergil does not just incorporate the I/iad and the Odyssey, he also continues 
them; in a sense Vergil’s entire poem can be read as an expansion of Poseidon’s prophecy 
for Aeneas’s future at Iliad 20.307-8 (cf. Aen. 3.97-8). The Aeneid translates the Homeric 
characters and Homeric world into a Roman context, with the Trojans, i.e. the Romans, 
ultimately triumphant. On another level this is Vergil’s literary project in writing a Latin 
epic poem to rival Homer. 

Vergil is an exquisitely self-conscious Homeric imitator. For example, when Aeneas 
meets Achaemenides, whom Odysseus had recently abandoned on the island of the 
Cyclopes, he has “just missed” crossing paths with Odysseus, that is, the Aeneid has almost 
but not quite collided with the Odyssey itself. As they set sail again, Achaemenides is 
literally “retracing his wanderings in reverse” — relegens errata retrorsus (Aen. 3.690) — but 
Vergil’s choice of verb also implies “rereading” (and rewriting) the Odyssey. Vergil’s ideal 
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audience would have been able to recognize and appreciate this allusive texture: Macrobius’s 
Eustathius could open the Aeneid at random and immediately identify the Homeric lines 
that lay behind a Vergilian passage (Saturnalia 5.3.17). 

From the smallest verbal details to the largest plot elements, Vergil is constantly engaged 
with Homer. On a small scale he introduces stock epithets but endows them with 
significant meaning (e.g. pius Aeneas); so too does he incorporate Homeric phrases (e.g. 
Aen. 1.65 diuum pater atque hominum rex ~ Il. 1.544 natnp avdpOv te Pedv te) and similes 
(e.g. Aen. 10.723-8 ~ Il. 3.23-6, a comparison between a warrior and a lion). On a larger 
scale, the Aeneid contains the story of a mostos and a replay of the Trojan War, with Helen 
corresponding to Lavinia, Patroclus to Pallas, and Achilles and Hector at various times to 
both Turnus and Aeneas (cf. the Sibyl’s prophecy at Aen. 6.86—94). Numerous scenes are 
built on Homeric models: the katabasis of Aeneas revisits that of Odysseus (Aen. 6 ~ Od. 11), 
the funeral games of Anchises adapt those of Patroclus (den. 5.104—603 ~ I/. 23.256—-897), the 
catalogue of Italian allies recalls the Homeric catalogue of ships (den. 7.641-817 ~ J). 
2.484-759), the duel between Aeneas and Turnus is reminiscent of that between Achilles 
and Hector (den. 12.697-952 ~ I/. 22.21-366), and so forth. A significant part of Vergil’s 
artistry lies in his Romanization of these Homeric elements: the ecphrastic description of 
the shield of Aeneas (den. 8.626-731), for example, is modeled on the SHIELD OF 
AcHILLES (J/. 18.483-608), but whereas Achilles’ shield shows a variety of scenes not 
necessarily tied to the Trojan War, that of Aeneas is a whirlwind tour of Roman history 
from Romulus and Remus to the triumph after the Battle of Actium (see too Aen. 6). What 
for Vergil is the history of Rome is shown to the reader through Aeneas’s uncomprehen- 
ding gaze as the future of his descendants; the Roman context is essential to the scene’s 
power and meaning. 

Vergil would have first met Homer in the Roman grammar school, where the I/iad and 
the Odyssey were the canonical classroom texts, and after a lifetime’s study he must have 
known the Homeric poems almost by heart. He also knew full well the version of Homer 
refracted in his poetic predecessors like Apollonius Rhodius; the boxing match in Aeneid 
5.362-484, for example, reads the Homeric bouts in I/iad 23.651-99 and Odyssey 18.50—116 in 
part through the lens of the fight between Amycus and Polydeuces at Arg. 2.1-97. 
Furthermore, as modern critics have come more and more to appreciate, the mature Vergil 
would also have had recourse to the whole history of Homeric scholarship and interpre- 
tation, especially that produced at Alexandria and Pergamum. To a degree we can still 
recover this influence through the surviving Homeric scholia, especially to the I/iad, where 
we have a better understanding of the scholia’s provenance. While the extant scholia are not 
what Vergil would have read, when used with care they can sometimes serve as a witness to 
traditions circulating in Vergil’s lifetime. It should nevertheless be admitted that the 
methodological difficulties of this approach can be significant, and Vergilian scholars have 
not always fully grappled with the troublesome transmission of Greek scholarship. 

Modern critics have noted in particular cases where Vergil seems to react to ancient 
criticisms of Homeric breaches of propriety (Lat. decorum, Gk. to mpémov). For example, 
Aristarchus had questioned the likelihood of King Alcinous straightaway offering his 
daughter Nausicaa in marriage to Odysseus, a complete stranger who had materialized on 
his shores. He suspected that the lines were a later interpolation (schol. ad Od. 7.311). Before 
King Latinus offers his daughter Lavinia to the newly arrived Aeneas, by contrast, he takes 
care to find out exactly who he is. Has Vergil reacted to Aristarchus’s critique? This instance 
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well illustrates some of the methodological challenges: it is a rare case in the scholia to the 
Odyssey where we can be confident that the comment predates Vergil (it is attributed to 
Aristarchus), and yet it must be confessed that Vergil would not have needed to read this 
specific critique to write his own scene. Nevertheless, even if Aristarchus’s comment is not 
the proximate cause for Vergil’s version, it is certainly representative of the type of Homeric 
criticism in the air that Vergil was breathing. To give one more example, ancient scholars 
wondered how Agamemnon was able to see the Trojan campfires over the walls of his own 
camp before the night raid of Odysseus and Diomedes (schol. ad J/. 10.11 bT, 10.12 A). In 
Vergil’s corresponding scene with Nisus and Euryalus, the difficulty is neatly and explicitly 
solved: the Trojans held the high ground (Aaec super e uallo prospectant Troes, Aen. 9.168). In 
any individual instance Vergil’s reliance on the scholarly tradition may be doubted, but the 
cumulative evidence is convincing, to say nothing of the intuitive plausibility that a poeta 
doctus would have had recourse to scholarly aids when reading archaic poetry written in a 
foreign language. Still, it may ultimately prove most productive to compare the Homeric 
scholia and Vergil in search of shared approaches and modes of reading rather than certain 
cases of direct influence. 

While seemingly countless Homeric echoes can be uncovered in Vergil’s text, critics 
trying to embrace the whole of Vergil’s poetic relationship with Homer constantly find it 
eluding their grasp. The Aeneid is simultaneously a continuation and a replay of the 
Homeric epics, and Vergil weaves together Homeric threads large and small into a complex 
tapestry that defies disentanglement. He had thoroughly digested not just the [/iad and the 
Odyssey, but also centuries of Homeric interpretation and exegesis by poets and scholars 
alike. He absorbed the entirety of this tradition and refashioned it in his own poetry for his 
own ends. The Aeneid stands in part as one of the most sensitive and sophisticated 
responses to Homer to have survived from the ancient world. 


Tom Keeline 


Further Reading 


Knauer 1964; Schlunk, 1974; Heinze 1993; Schmit-Neuerburg 1999; Nelis 2001; Hexter 2010; 
Nelis 2010; Barchiesi 2015. 


Simone Weil and the Iliad 


ESCRIBED BY Albert Camus as “the only great spirit of our time,” Simone Weil’s 
D brief life was extraordinary and inspiring (Hellman 1983, 1). Born in Paris to 

affluent Jewish parents in 1909, Weil displayed a remarkable capacity for 
empathy from an early age (Benfey in Bespaloff and Weil 2005, ix). This compassion 
for others was a primary motivator for her political and philosophical projects: a deep and 
abiding concern for oppressed people is evident in her work. After becoming one of the 
first female graduates of the Ecole Normale Supérieure in 1931, Weil embarked on a career 
as a teacher at a series of secondary schools in France, taking several leaves of absence 
from her teaching to work alongside factory wage-earners and to fight on the side of the 
Republicans in the Spanish Civil War. She published her now famed reception of 
Homer, “L’I/iade ou le poéme de la force” (“The I/iad or the Poem of Force”), in the 
winter of 1940 — less than half a year after the fall of her country to invading German 
forces (Weil [1940] 2008). Writing in such a context, Weil was fixated on the effects of 
force and violence on the lives of human beings, and this, as we shall see below, structures 
and informs her reading of the I/iad. 

Weil joined her parents in fleeing to New York in 1942, though her stay in the United 
States was brief. Driven by a desire to assist her compatriots, she traveled to England in 
early 1943 with the hopes of joining the French Resistance. Her plans never came to fruition 
due to her failing health, and in August of that year Weil died at the age of thirty-four. 
Although the exact cause of her death continues to be debated, she most likely succumbed 
to a case of tuberculosis exacerbated by her limited intake of food in solidarity with those 
living under the German occupation. 

Though little known during her lifetime, Weil’s work became a topic of interest in the 
decades after her death and continues to attract scholarly attention. The Iliad or the Poem of 
Force, in particular, remains influential in the field of Homeric studies due to its uncom- 
monly powerful interpretation of the J/iad as an unrestrained indictment of war. 

Weil presents a bipartite thesis in her essay, the first half of which constitutes a literary- 
critical argument. According to Weil, the “true hero, the true subject matter, the center of 
the Iliad is force” — not the Trojan War, not Achilles or Hector or the gods who preside 
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over their struggles, but force itself (Weil [1940] 2008, 45). The second half of her thesis is 
more philosophical, focusing on the role of force in human life: 


Those who have supposed that force, thanks to progress, now belongs to the past, have seen 
a record of that in Homer’s poem; those wise enough to discern the force at the center of all 
human history, today as in the past, find in the I/iad the most beautiful and flawless of 
mirrors. (Weil [1940] 2008, 45) 


Weil thus claims that what the J/iad says about force captures a truth about the human 
condition that transcends temporal, cultural, and geographical boundaries. 

Force, as defined by Weil, is precisely that which turns those subjected to it into ¢hings. 
This dehumanizing effect of force is multifaceted and infectious. It takes several forms, 
some less crude than others, but the result is always the same: whoever comes into contact 
with force, regardless of whether they are wielding or succumbing to it, is dehumanized. 
Weil argues that illustrating this truth about force is the fundamental project of the I/iad. 

In its most extreme form, force dehumanizes people as the force that kills (Weil [1940] 
2008, 45). When a person is killed, that person is literally turned into a thing, a “thing 
dragged in the dust behind a chariot,” like Hector’s body (Weil [1940] 2008, 45). According 
to Weil, however, the /iad shows that death is but one of the dehumanizing transform- 
ations operated by force. 

Suppliants and slaves (Weil [1940] 2008, 46-50) are made corpselike by the operations of 
force, compelled by their oppressors to imitate nonentity. Suppliants are so close to death — 
an “instant of impatience” away — that they lose qualities intrinsic to living human beings 
(Weil [1940] 2008, 47). Weil gives Priam’s supplication of Achilles as evidence for the 
suppliant’s passive condition: Priam does not flinch while kissing the hands of the man who 
killed his son, and Achilles pushes the old man away as if “an inanimate object had touched 
his knees” (Weil [1940] 2008, 47-8). The transformation of slaves is even more complete: 
they lose their entire inner lives upon becoming owned objects (Weil [1940] 2008, 49-50). 

To this point we have only considered those who suffer force, those who are slain or 
subjugated by the brutality of war. On Weil’s reading of the I/iad, however, the warriors 
who commit these acts are also dehumanized by their exposure to force, for two reasons 
(Weil [1940] 2008, 51-62). First, the possession of force is temporary. Those who employ 
force are in turn overcome by force; the powerful hero of today is the corpse or the suppliant 
of tomorrow. Weil finds evidence for this in Hector’s defeat of Patroclus ensuring that he 
will be killed by Achilles, which in turn ensures that Achilles will die. We see this same 
principle at work in the constant shifting of the advantage between the Greek and Trojan 
armies. Second, even warriors who have not yet been laid low by the capriciousness of force 
are made into things by the machinations of war. They exist in a state where killing and 
force are their only realities; consequently they give up all hope for a peaceful future. A body 
with no hopes or aspirations, Weil claims, is more a thing than a person. 

Weil draws several conclusions from the I/iaa’s presentation of universally dehumanizing 
force. In her view, the fact that force affects everyone in the poem means that all those 
touched by its myriad forms are equalized; the poem neither disparages the victim nor exalts 
the victor. The I/iad favors neither the Trojans nor the Greeks; we mourn the losses of both 
sides. This, Weil takes it, is indicative of a deep wisdom and sensitivity that has not been 
achieved anywhere else in the Western canon, and is largely responsible for the I/iaa’s 
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lasting gravitas and appeal. Though not usually framed in terms of universally dehuman- 
izing force, this “neutrality” of the poem has been recognized by many readers of the Iiad. 
To find what makes Weil’s interpretation unique, then, we must look elsewhere. 

One of the enduring interpretive questions regarding the J/iad is to what extent it 
valorizes or condemns war. The common approach is to develop a moderate answer, 
arguing that the poem does both and cannot be reduced to a simple pro- or antiwar 
message. Weil’s reading, however, presents the I/iad as a document that unreservedly 
indicts force and its manifestation in war. There is nothing glorious, Weil contends, in 
the dehumanization of all people that the I/iad displays. The beautiful scenes in the poem — 
the moments “when men possess a soul” — work only to give us a glimpse of what is lost 
(Weil [1940] 2008, 62-4). 

It is undeniable that Weil’s interpretation of the I/iad is a novel and powerful one, but 
questions have been raised regarding its accuracy. For one thing, Weil claims that “this 
tableau of force and violence is given to us undiluted,” but, as Christopher Benfey points 
out, it is Weil, not Homer, that provides such an undiluted tableau (Benfey in Bespaloff 
and Weil 2005, xiii). Weil does not mention the comedy of the gods, the various embassies 
and negotiation scenes, etc. — all central features of the Homeric J/iad. Furthermore, all of 
Weil’s quotations of Homer are given without proper context, a procedure that risks 
distortion. Perhaps most importantly, Weil disregards the central Homeric concept of k/eos 
(“fame” or “glory,” see KLEOS). She claims that the horror of the poem is “mitigated by no 
comforting lie, no consoling expectation of immortality, no faded nimbus of glory” (Weil 
[1940] 2008, 46). In Weil’s reading of the I/iad, that nimbus has indeed faded, but it is hard 
to deny that both the heroes and the narrative voice of the poem see it vividly. 

Despite these concerns, Weil’s essay remains a moving and valuable work. Not only is 
“The Iliad or the Poem of Force” an insightful philosophical meditation on the effects of 
force on human affairs and an “intrinsically valuable moral experience” (Weil [1940] 2008, 11), 
but it also encourages us to engage with the Homeric epic in new and productive ways. 


Austen Hall 


Further Reading 


Weil [1940] 2008; Hellman 1983; Bespaloff and Weil 2005. To see Weil’s essay discussed in its 
historical context, see HOMER AND Wak SINCE 1900 and HomER IN TWENTIETH (AND 
Twenty-First) CENTuRY SCHOLARSHIP in the present volume. 
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metamorphosis of, 326-7 
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through sacrifice, 328 
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educative values of, 424 
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Early Iron Age 
artifacts of, 261 
burial practices during, 309—11 
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digamma, 507 
in history of language, 508 
in Prolegomena to Homer, 123, 505-6, 510-11 
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through images, 512-16 
Apotheosis of Homer, 513-14 
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418-20 
Homeéridai, 420 
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dating of, 56 
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Iliad and, 5-6 
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Trojan War in, 54 
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under Monro’s law, 56-7 
Trojan War in, 53-4 
master narrative in, 60-1 
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Panathenaia festival and, 188 
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